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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  general  impression,  that  an  impartial  and  accurate  bio- 
graphy of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  does  not  exist,  and  that  Sir 
Waller  Scott,  in  his  **  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte/'  did  injustice 
to  his  snhject,  authorises  an  endeavour  to  supply  that  defect  and 
repair  that  injostice.  In  the  body  and  appendix  of  the  vork, 
the  first  volume  of  which  is  now  submitted  to  the  public,  this 
double  object  is  attempted. 

The  fame  and  amiableness  of  the  author  of  Waverley,  since 
they  give  importance  to  his  errors  and  efiect  to  his  detraction, 
are  Ear  from  alleviating  his  faults  as  an  historian.  His  name  is 
less  glorious  than  that  of  Napoleon ;  his  memory  less  sacred  than 
truth. 

It  may  be  that  the  causes  of  his  failure  in  one  walk  of  literature, 
were  the  sources  of  his  success  in  another.  But  a  bigoted  and 
fimtastac  zeal  for  the  hereditary  privileges  of  rank  and  royalty, 
when  displayed  ostentatiously  in  the  light  of  reason,  and  mis- 
chievously obtruded  on  the  business  of  nations,  is  not  the  less 
absurd  and  oflensive,  that,  transmitted  through  the  twilight  of  . 
romance,  it  has  conduced  to  the  creation  or  embellishment  of 
unreal  characters  and  fictitious  scenes.  Their  music  and  inno- 
cence, although  they  qualify  the  choristers  of  Rome  to  fill  with 
hannony  the  domes  of  temples,  and  to  touch  with  ecstacy  the 
forms  of  devotion,  would  not  exempt  them  from  pity  and  aver- 
sion, should  they  go  forth  into  the  world  and  meddle  with  the 
albirs  of  bearded  men. 


Tl  PREFACE. 

The  propriety  of  annexing  to  a  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
an  examination  of  the  work  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  enforced  by 
several  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  that  work  contro- 
verts the  assertions  of  Napoleon  respeaing  matters  of  his  per- 
sonal experience,  in  the  fiketches  whidi  he  dictated  of  bis  oim  life ; 
and  so  far  raises  a  question,  the  decision  of  which  is  essential  to 
a  just  estimation  of  his  moral  character.  In  the  next  place,  for 
an  unknown  writer  to  demand  of  the  public  the  acceptance  of 
his  own  narrative  and  the  rejection  of  that  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  popular  author  of  his  age  without  demonstrating  the  hllacy 
of  one  and  the  feithfulness  of  the  other,  would  be  a  proceeding 
as  presumptuous  as  the  example  of  Norvins  has  proved  it  to  be 
vain.  (1) 

An  engineer,  rather  than  see  his  fortress  overcrowed  and 
commanded,  will  not  hesitate  to  demolish  a  neighbouring  edifice, 
however  costly  its  materials  or  curious  its  workmanship ;  how- 
ever pompously  its  foundations  may  be  laid  in  the  earth,  or 
gracefully  its  spires  may  spring  into  the  air. 

Again ;  if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  scheme  of  the  great  no- 
velist embraced  such  misrepresentations  as  he  could  decently  re- 
peat, or  plausibly  imagine,  their  correction  will  counteract,  in  its 
most  imposing  form,  and  by  a  single  operation,  a  diversified  mass 
of  historical  felsehood,  and  establish  in  the  reader's  mind,  vari- 
ous and  important  truths.  It  is  observed  by  Lord  Bacon,  that 
*'  the  enquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  wooing  of  it;  the  knowledge 
of  truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it;  and  the  belief  of  truth, 
which  is  the  enjoying  of  it;  is  the  sovereign  good  of  human 
nature." 

Within  the  compass  of  the  design  here  indicated,  the  task  of 

(1)  Norvins  annoanced  (see  his  pnface)  his  work  as  eipressly  designed 
to  refute  and  discredit  Ihat  of  Sir  Walter  ScoU—an  eftet  which,  nolwith- 
slanding  his  zeal  and  opportunities,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
slightest  agency  in  producing. 


YBJBFACE.  yii 

Doikiiig  kiadred  and  coniicting  errors  of  lesser  writers  nata* 
rally  Cdls.  The  author,  removed  from  the  inflaence  of  national 
or  perscHial  feeling,  in  rdation  to  his  subject,  is  sensible  of  as 
lillle  disposition  to  respect  the  faHies  of  French,  as  the  unfairness 
of  Britisfa,  historians,  whHe  he  records  the  actions  of  a  man, 
whose  charader,  in  rising  to.  a  level  with  the  nc^lest  examples  of 
any  former  age,  provoked  and  encouiitered  the  vilest  prejudices 
and  passions  of  his  own. 


TO   THE  READER. 


The  lamMted  death  of  the  author,  on  the  30th  of  January  1837, 
aahappOy  arrested  the  execution  of  his  original  design  to  publish 
a  woriL  oomprebeoding  the  entire  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
At  tlie  time  of  liajor  Lee's  death  the  manuscript  of  the  present 
Tolome  only  iras  prepared;  but  as  the  yrovk,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
complete  in  itself,  this  volume,  with  a  slight  alteration  in  its  title, 
is  offered  to  the  public  in  the  conviction  that  the  reader  will 
regret  only  ibe  untimely  decease  of  its  gifted  author  and  the  pre- 
mature dose  of  his  labours. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  a  previous  volume,  printed  in  a 
character  which,  it  was  found,  would  render  the  work  unneces- 
sarily volomiDOUS,  has,  with  its  appendix  abridged  and  corrected 
by  the  author,  been  embodied,  under  a  more  convenient  form, 
in  the  present  publication. 


ikia  of  the  United  States, 
Pabis,  1837. 
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EMPEROR   NAPOLEON. 


CHAPTER  r. 

From  1769  to  1785. 

Conica^  Birth  of  Napoleon  — His  famUy  —  Gircumslaiiees  aUending  hit 
birtb—Aoeedoles  of  bis  inbncy— His  fiither,  a  deputy  of  the  nobles  to  Ver- 
saUles  in  177»— Places  him  at  the  miliUry  school  of  Bridnne— Anecdotes 
respecting  him  while  at  Brienne— Pichegni  his  comrade  and  tntor— His 
admiratioD  for  Turenne^His  early  transfer  to  the  school  of  Paris— The 
Cberalier  Keralio's  opinion  and  report  of  .him — Admiration  of  his  in- 
stfvelors  at  Paris — His  faroarile  anthers— Anecdotes  in  regard  to  him 
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Talenca,  in  Banphini— Hb  character  at  the  time. 

The  Uaiid  of  Corsica,  though  known  from  the  eai^efit  age^  of 
coondenUe  extent,  and  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  France, 
iuid  been  the  scene  of  few  memorable  events,  when  it  became  the 
birth  fdace  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  o.n 
the  ISch  of  August,  1769  (1).  His  father  was  distinguished  for 
eloqaeooe  and  liberality ;  his  mother  respected  for  the  pride  of  vir- 
tue, and  the  prudence  of  an  independent  spirit.  . 

As  the  exertion  of  power  awakens  our  wonder,  its  origin  excites 
our  cariosity.  After  contemplating  the  actions  of  great  men,  we 
are*  pleased  .to  trace  the  course  of  dieir.  parentage ;  as  travellers 
leave  the  currents  of  rivers  to  explore  their  sources,  in  untrodden 
wikb,  in  thedefts  of  rocks,  and  in  barren  mountains.  In  com* 
plisnce  with  this  general  inclination,  the  foKovIng  particulars 
vou  I.  1 
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respeeling  the  Boiii|pMte  faniify  haie,  ^ithmorecir  tog  detail, 
been  before  related. 

Dnrfaig  the  wars  of  the  Gnelph  and  Ghibelliiie  fiictioiM  in  Italy, 
the  Bonapaites  wWetaneng  the  adhereota  of  the  latter, /which  was 
tke  liberal  and  defeated  p^ty.  Hipelled  from  Florence,  the  dty 
from  which'  Dante  had  bseo  bantsbed,  a  yonnger  brother  of  Uie 
famOyfoandnreiFiiB^  aitdahomeinCorfll^  '  from  tliis  sidTen- 
turons  esle  was  desoertSed  Charles  Bonaparte;  who,  though  un- 
imsperMsaiia  shoriired,  was  the  sire  of  sovereigns,  and  anHNug 
diem  of  a  monarch,  to  whom  Emperors  were  suppliants,  and 
who  prostrated,  pardoned,  and  created  kings. 

The  great  grandfother  offf ppofeon  hi^  three  sons-nloseph.  Na- 
poleon, andLncien.  The  first  of  theee  had  an  only  son,  Chairies; 
the  second  an  only  daughter,  .Elisabeth;  the  tUrd  who  was  a 
priest,  long  sorrired his  brothers,  ^nd.dSed  in  1791  archdeacon 
of  Ajacdo.  The  fethsr  of  Napoleon  was  thqs  the  eldest  in  descent, 
and  the  sole  representative  of  his  name  mCorsica.  From  these  dr* 
^m^tances,  a^^we^  as  from  the  amdent  distincUon  of  the  iamfly, 
which  had  been  eminent  in  the  church,  had  figured  in  the  politics 
49d  lilMratore  of  Italy>  and  which  besides^  mingling  iu  blood  with 
the  Ornni,  the  Lomellini,  and  tbellediei,  daimed  descent  from 
the  imperial  hense  of  the^emasni  (3),  great  care  waa  heatowed  on 
hit  edneatioa.  He  studied  arPisa  and  Homeland  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws.  •  . 

Retoming ta^e,  handsome,  intelMgent,  andaeoomfAriied,  he 
won  the  affdc&ons  of  Ledda  RamoBno,  a  young  lady  Of  the  island, 
descended  from  a  noMe  fa^ly  of  Naples,  and  r«narkable  for  per- 
sonal beauty^  and  strength  of  character.  They  were  married  so 
young,  Ihat  a  oonneotion  whldi  was  deemed  el^a:ilein  other  ret«> 
peels,  Iheiir  frfends  disapproved  as  premature.  The  fruits  of  lUa 
marriage  were,'  besides  fire  children  who  died  in  infanoy,  Joseph, 
king  of  Spain;  Napoleon;  Locien,  prince  of  Ganino;  Lonii,  king 
of  Holland;  Jerome,  king  of  Westphalia;  EHsa,  grand  dnehesa  of 
Tuscany;  Pauline,  princesa  Borghese;  and  Caroline,  ipieea  of 
Rapids* 

The  wnr  of  1768,  m  wUch  the  Gorsieane  contended  againat  the 
power  of  France  in  vain,  foond  CbarleaBonaparte  at  the  head  of 
hisishmddan(or|iJ0ee),  andafriendandfoDownrofPaolL  Hie 
wife,  prompted  by  congenial  spirit  and  the  ferroar  of  youdrfinl 
lore,  resolved  to  riiare,  if  not  his  dangers,  at  least  his  hardships. 
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lBitediBa8lroatam|Ndpiof  17M,  Mooi4i|igly»  slmMHiMdtlle 
head  cpiariers  of  the  Cwaiean  army,  thrmi(^ko«il.  tbtl  itriea  •! 
iBMiitainiMunGhesy  which  teraunated  in  the  battle  ef  PoMe  Nqivo, 
aadtheliiuddefiBatefPaoli,     . 

Charles  B(»aparte  at  firat  i^eaelred  to  acoompaiiy  P»ria  m  W$ 
vohpiitiry  eaMle»  being  Ul^  him  iodicpaat  d^  the  aali^igatioaef  hb 
OMUiiry.  Pnl  thn  flirnminfi  of  hin  Tyifin  rffpiirint  hio  iiawodinie  iinie 
and  her.loqger:T.e9idenp«  ii^ih^  idand^  he  deferred  hiedepartBBe 
lu^  a  Bi#B  oondi|c(  w|i8:9bta[ine4lor  her  firapi  the  Frendi  coi»- 
mander  in  -chief..  Then,  while' the  father  eC  Ni^leon  sepaired  la 
Porto  Yecchio  with  intentipp.ta  seek  an  aayliun  *iii  ^J^iand,  Ua 
mother  regained  her  solitary  residence  in  ^Ajaccio,  there  to  bring 
iaf(|the  world,  ihefutureEfpiieror  of  France, 

^1^  period  of  herpregnancywaaapinroiK^  wlMi^aftiMaeed 
|>y  i^Ui^i{eMandiq)[ireh«srim^  rather  than  by  thespiritof  yeHhor 
bean^,  Ifadame  Bonaparte  attended  the  celebration  of  afass  on  the « 
day  of  tbefeastof  theassoB^ption  (3}.  The  solemn ^erenpoi^ywaa 
not  eoncfaided,  when  the  first  panga  of  chfldbirth  smrprfaad  he^w 
Hastening  horae,  she  was  met  by  a  gentleman  who»  olMaving  aft 
uncommon  glow  in  her  countenance  and  lustre  ia  hev  eyn^  with 
a  gallantry  more  natural  than  seasonable^  made  these  ^mjste'  ef 
pain  and  agitation,  sub|ecu  of  compliment  and  praise.  She  ^la  just 
able  io  reach  her  house  and  throw  herself  on  a  sofo  in  the  parloutv' 
When  discovered  by  her  domestics,  the  child  was  bom  and  (be 
mother  had  swooned.  He  came  into  the  world  as  he  rose  to  gMUt* 
ness,  without  assistance  (4). 

About  this  time,  Charles  Bonaparte,  orereome  by  tendemeanfiar 
his  family,  and  die  expostulations  of  bis  uncle  tfai9  acehdeMMi^ 
declined  his  purposed  emigration,  and  returned  home^ 
.  In  conformity  with  a  custom  of  the  family,  the  second  son  waa 
christened  Napoleon.  Of  his  infancy  little  is  known,  as  pr^AaUy 
little  was  remarkable.  He  was  healthy,  sprightly,  im|uisitiTe,and 
wilful;  mastered  his  elder  brother  who  was  of  a  gendedisposilion; 
disobeyed  his  father  who  was  indulgent;  butwaasubmissiTetohii 
nioUier,  who,  being  of  a  firm  and  discreet  character,  uniteddisci* 
plme  with  affectkm.  He  said  of  her,  that  she  never  overioeked  a 
good  or  a  bad  action  of  her  children;  she  said  of  him  that,  thoni^ 
wild  and  headstrong,  he  was  a  kind  brother  and  a  gaod  son.  Ife 
was  the  fiavourite  of  his  fother,  who  by  averting  aomelines,  and 
sometimes  inviting  the  mother's  authority,  curbed  or  licenied 
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^  at  Aatui ;  mA  tbe  poBcy  of  <he  govornm^m 

faciKtatiiigit,  adnktace  imm  obtMiiiMlfof  Ilapble(m,itf  Ae  montli 
•f  Aprfl,  •s^King'Baclifitav,!!  the  toydndH^  school  oJPBHeittie. 
At  tUs  period  ttert  wene  two  SVench  geiierali  tii  aatiionty  in 
Corsioa,  whose  conflicting  pTOliBttiobscroatOd'tw^  it*  do 

Ifarboane  FeiiDt  was  haughty  SddVfolett;  H.  de  Marbc^  was 
mOd  and  aftble:    The  former,  being  of  high  birth  iffid  m^ 
p^at  faiteVest,  was  likely  to  (ireTail  oVer  hts  rival*^  Fortnoitely 
for  M.  de  Hurboouf,  the  depntafion,  with  Charles  BonajMrle  at 
it»  iiead,  art  fared  at  the  moment  when  tUs  competition  was  nnder 
iiimsiiliiBi'—    l[e  was  con^Mdted  by  the  minister,  and  made  re-^ 
pmseakationrwhldi  effeotaaUysa^tf&ted  M.  dellarboeof. 
-    Tha  asj^lew  of  Mtrbcetf,  who  was  ardibishop  of  Lyons,  and 
minister  of  esdesiattical  dkirs,  lu&no^edged  this  act  of  well- 
timed  jnsdos;  end,  learning"  that  It.  deSoaaparte  was  conduct- 
kg  his  s^  to  the  sdiool  of  Brienne,  intrbduoUl  him  by  letter  to 
a  aoUe  feady  of  that  name,  reisiding  there.    This  was  the  com- 
BKnoement'Of  diat  kindness  which  the  families  ef  ViB  Brienne  and 
Se  MarbcBitf  extended  to  yomig  Bonapai>ite,  ahd  wUbh,  firotn  spor- 
tire  Hudiee  or  disappointed  emulatioii,  was-  ascribed  by  his 
school*fell6wa  to  a  difierent  cause.    The  aspersicih  being  nou- 
rished by  the  press,  and  the  policy  of  Eng^iind,  outlhred  the  usual 
dale  of  such  c|>heniera.    The  manly  beauty  tod' graceful  accom- 
.   pBshments  of  Charles  Bons^rte,  theadVanceii  age  of  H.  de 
Marbosuf,  andthe*character  of  Madame  Bonaparte,  were  ^cum- 
alanoes  whidi  rendered  the  ^ry  ridiculous,  while  they  proved  it 
to  be  untrue. 

Ailhe  sdMNd  of  Brienne,  the  young  Gorsican  was  not  long  in 
lowing  a  dispodtion  and  ability  to  excel.  He  seemed  to  abound 
hseAsibiyiy  mid  genius.  If  the  last  obtained  him  trhimphs,  the 
first  exposed  him  to  mortlficatioAs.  His  preceptors  *praised,  but 
his  comrades  persecuted  him.  They  ridiculed  his  Italian  accent, 
modied  his  in^rfect  French,  and  derided  his  comparative  po- 
verty ;  they  caBed  him  a  foreigner,  the  brat  of  a  Gorsican  attorney, 
die  bastanl  of  the  Gount  Marbceuf  .  As  love  for  his  parents,  and 
alsctionfor  his  home,  were  heightened  by  recent  separation  from 
Both,  }ie  keenly  resented  these  insults ;  and  his  spirit  in  combating 
boys,  his  superiors  m  age  and  in  sise,  associated  in  a  cabal  against 
him,  ioon  secured  him  friends.  It  was  obsefvM  that,  even  when 
woasled,  he  never  succumbed  nor  complained;  and,  though  pro- 
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Tok«d  aadiflfiiredy  oould  fiolbebiabeed,  wkoi  iti  ttm  i 
<kity  hebecattefiuperkiteiidaatorthe  cUm,  to  report  tiie 
duct  of  the  boys  by  whose  astioyaiiee  be  himself  had  suiteed.  Ba-^ 
Iher  than  swerre  frotn  this  jpoint  of  honour,  he  prcfisrred  endpt- 
ing  imprisoiiaient,  which  he  submitted  to  on  on^  ooeuioil*  tar  the 
^aoeof  threi^<hrfs  (7). 

'Time  njiiries:  and  mortificatioas>  though  manfutty  anpported, 
teM;f  %6^ftltftcibe  vi^.and  fonnd  to  be  onaTotdaUe,  smik 
dM^hilb^^thfiil  heart,  .whidi  was  diaposed  to  oveMows  dF 
fis^ig  and  ardent  atcaehmeittsJ  Tli^r^iMBiienoe  oa  -hisite^BFttr 
won'^diMScApered  iMK  hj  a  chlmg6  in  his  habks^  RMn  bdng 
^sprightly,  jbdnftAiBBi;'  imd  i joyiw ,^  he  became  cpnet. 


aeMtary ;  fbndbr  <>f4iift  Melk^  thto  of  hitf  schoolfeaoji^s  (8).  He 
aalnrdly  asaoeiated,  in  thoMta^  ndSeMment,  thd  wrenyi  fttbmt 
<m  his  native  island  witt^tb^  iaitsm  s^ed  at  ^*hhn«eU>  nod  uneov-' 
acionsly  infased4he'mMii<rfpab1i6grMf  into  his  bwh  ponirUeT^ 
4lons.  Thtis  w^  Hffidied  that  kiiense  putfS^tisni  which  animated 
his  whoIe4ife;  which'^vtarm^tl^iiB  bojfiah.  indigoatibnf  directed  his 
yonthful  studies;  inspired  bis/greatestacdens;  and  sanccifled  ithe 
dignity  o^hbla)stre<pitot/ 

He  was  loo  capable  of  acquiring  kiio^edgfr  to  be  long  insen^ble 
of  its  yriue.  ffis  application  aocoridKKgty '  seemed  less  a  matter  of 
dnty  than  erf  choice;  and  his  attention  to  discipline  to  be  ^directed 
more  byasentiment  of  order  than  bf  the  force  of^mlesi*  6tn- 
dkras  and  resented,  hewasratherretpMied  tbui  popolar  in  the 
school;  bat  when  he  did  engage^ntiie  sports  or  enterprises  of  the 
little  repnbKc,  his  strength  ^  fertiUty  of  character  made  him  at 
oneailsfietatoTv--!  ' .;  ',/;,<..'..',..  ...    •..'•:.. 

1)ie^felo^^«U)MdM,^  feliiiftg  to  (his  period  of  his  life,  are 
acoonfiledailthcHtltid^     :   :    i      \     '  : 

Soon  after  his  atrivd  'at  Brienne,  with  allbisAat|iralv\raeiqr 
about  him,  he  Wfis  shown  into  a  hiAl  in  which  was  a  portrait  of  the 
Hufce^Chdseul.  the  sight  of  diis  minister,  who  had  defrauded 
CorsicaH>f  independence,  excited  his  ifldignaiion  so  strongly,  that 
be  injMged  it- in  epitheu  of  abuse,  itf  d^ance  of  the  rank  and 
power  of  itMAjecty'  and  in  spite  ol  the  rt^rehenskm  and  menaces 
4iftheprofessors«      .       ^ 

TbeA>st  time.he  dined  at  the  tri>ie  of  the  principal,  that  person, 
widi  a  view  of  trying  the  spiriC  of  his  guest,  spoke  ill  of  PaoU.  The 
young  Gorsican  interiMpted  him  inrtaatly,  stoutly  exclaimiog— 
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''BaoliwafreatniBn,  heloTedhisooontryy  andl  diall  never  for>- 
give  my  f a^r  for  oonsenting  to  the  nnioii  of  Corsica  with  France. 
He  oii^to  have  foUowed  the  fbrtnnes  of  Paoli." 
^  When  some  of  the  boys  were  reproaching  him  with  his  Gorsican 
biiA  and  accent,  he  expressed  warmly  to  a  friend  this  comprehen- 
sive menace —  ''I  will  do  these  French  of  yours  all  the  harm  I 
can:"  a  sense  of  power  thus  early  quickening  within  him.  His 
threat  expired  with  the  flash  of  temper  which  prompted  it;  for  he 
befriended  with  unequalled  liberality  the  companions  of  his  early 
days:  bis  only  revenge  consisted  in  excelling  them. 

.  la  the  severe  winter  of  1780,  he  persuaded  his  comrades  to  ooa- 
struct  a  fortress  of  snow;  and  applying  rules  drawn  from  the 
science  of  tl)eir  common,  study,  protected  the  work  by  regular 
raotifications.  Passing  from  the  duties  of  an  engineer  to  the 
^frmctions  of  Ji  general,  he  divided  the  stripling  band  into  two 
parties,  and  had  the  fortress  attacked  and  defended  with  a  de-  . 
gree  of  vigour  and  skill,  which  besides  evincing  his  proficiency, 
was  thought  to  exhibit  a  remarkable  power  of  rousing  and  direct- 
ing tbp  energy  of  others. 

On  the  days  of  the  f^tes  of  Brienne,  for  the  {mrpose  of  prevent- 
ing an  influx  of  strangers  into  the  school,  guards  were  mounted, 
with  orders  to  admit  no  person  without  a  pass.  It  happened 
once,  when  Bonaparte  was  thef  oficer  on  duty,  the  portress,  who 
wgs  in  the  habit  of  selling  milk,  fruit,  eggs,  cakes,  etc,  to  the 
students,  counting  on  her  personal  consideration  among  th^m, 
presented  herself  without  a  pass ;  and,  upon  being  st<^ped  by  the 
seminel,  loudly  insisted  on  admittance.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard 
repot|ed  llhe  fact  to  Bonaparte,  who,  though  only  thirteen  years 
of  age,  did  not  hesitate  between  the  inclinations  of  the  boy,  and 
the  duties  of  the  officer ;  but,  with  that  firmness  of  character, 
and  aversion  to  disorder,  for  which  he  was  always  remarkable, 
cadled  out  in  a  tone  of  command, — ''Remove^nstantly  that  woman, 
who  is  bringing  here  the  license  of  a  camp.*'  This  woman,  who 
was  named  Hautd,  he  afterwards  established  with  her  husband 
oomfbrttftly  at  Malmaison. 

A  fair  was  to  be  held  in  the  vicinity  of  Brienne,  and  the  students 
were  desirous  of  attending  it ;  but,  as  they  had  quarrelled  with 
the  country  people  on  ^  previous  occasion,  the  professors  issued 
an  order  confining  them  on  the  day  of  the  approaching  fair,  within 
the  gates  of  the  college.    This  painful  restriction  excited  |he  enter- 
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prise  and  inventioii  of  young  Bonaparte.  Under  his  cUredion  the 
stndents  undermined  a  segment  of  the  wall,  conducting  the  opera- 
tion so  secretly,  and  adjusting  it  so  nicely,  that  the  saped  ^ce 
tumbled  doirn  on  the  morning  of  the  fair  ;  which,  by  this  strata- 
gem, they  were  enabled  to  visit  without  violating  the  order. 

His  superiority  of  genius  and  efficiency  of  character,  while  they 
secured  his  ascendancy  in  the  school,  and,  generally,  the  respect 
of  the  Cacolty,  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  reprehensible 
forwardness  by  illiberal  observers.  Accordingly,  one  of  the 
teachers,  taking  advantage  of  some  slight  irregularity,  condemned 
him  to  wear  a  penitential  dress,  and  to  dine  on  his  knees  at  the  door 
of  the  refectory.  He  uttered  neither  complaint  nor  supplication, 
yet  felt  the  indignity  so  acutely,  that,  at  the  moment  it  was  about  to  > 
he  inflkted,  be  fell  into  convulsions ;  distress  overcoming  the 
ftre&g^li  of  Us  body,  but  not  the  fortitude  of  his  mind.  The  . 
principal  of  the  school  happening  to  pass  by,  and  father  Patrault^ 
profettmr  of  mathematics,  warmly  interposing  in  behalf  of  his 
favourite  pupil,  he  was  rescued  from  the  undeserved  punishment, 
and  the  brutal  pedagogue. 

Il  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Pichegru,  who  was  a  charity  acholar 
at  Brienne,  was  his  tutor  in  the  mathematical  class,  and  that 
France  was  rearing  together  in  one  of  her  schools,  the  conqueror 
of  Hdland,  and  the  dictator  of  Enrope-r>the  patriot  who  wasthe 
terror  ot  Bourbons  and  foreigners,  and  the  traitor  who  was  a  tool 
in  their  hands. 

In  matters  of  principle  he  manifested,  even  at  Brienne,  an  in- 
fleiibitity  so  striking  that  it  made  a  lasting  impression  on  Pichegru. 
In  1796,  when  this  last  was  conspiring  to  betray  his  country, 
being  consulted  by  a  royalist  agent  upon  the  expediency  of  atr- 
templing  to  gain  over  the  conpmnander  of  the  army  of  Italy,  he 
bore  unwilling  testimony  to  his  former  comrade's  integrity  and 
firmness.  **  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time ;  I  knew  him  at  school ; 
his  character  is  inflexible ;  he  has  taken  his  side  and  will  never 
change  it." 

The  studies  in  which  he  excelled  were  those  chiefly  pursued  in 
the  achool,  and  directly  embraced  in  the  profession  of  arms— ma- 
themalics,  history,  and  geography.  But  as  the  instinct  of  power 
is  die  early  consciousness  of  a  vigorous  mind,  a  desire  of  influence 
^iis  probably  one  of  his  primary  motives;  and  it  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  infer,  without  reference  to  his  subsequent  career. 
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ikat  he  nii^i  haf^kaen  ai  Briemie^  as  ardent  and  snooessfiil  to 
the  stadf  of  eloquence  Mi  ptiitits,  m  he  was  in  acqoiring  the  ra- 
dhMDfs  of  %viir. 

A  lady  who  was  tonverdng  wXh  him  da  the  subjelct  of  his 
stndiesv  nentioaeS  the-  name  of  Tnrende;  re^pTOadiiiig  Ae'  me*- 
moty  of  that  great  geiferal  with  liaVhig  hid  w^stetbeKladnate. 
*'ABd  i^li^*iKit,-iiiadaln/*  eagerly  demanded  the  ftiCiire  YicfAc» 
<^#itirasnetoMary  tothesiiccessH>f  his  de^ignsf  -  Thisanbcdote 
in  the*  4>irit«df  whit^h  may  be -discoT6red  the  enibryo-of  ifiat  gi- 
gantic decfeion  which  was  exeinplified  in  his  raising  thesieg^  of 
Mmtila,  as  wen  as  his  ardent  admiration  of  Tixfenne/'sfa(/Ws'  how 
soon  his  understanding  was  capable  of  combining  the  eifended 
leatoning  of  mihtkry  policy,  with  the  technical  conchi^oiks  of  ihe 
ii<  Alwar^g);'^-  >?-:.;.*;  J-  u!  ....   j  <     :  .-.•  i^^^i  ,... .  .  ^• 

F^rott  obisM^tMn^^  w^ch^  dropped  ^om 'Jtitil  it  ht.  1Selen^»  it 
appears  hts  powors'of  reflectibn  were  so  active  a^d  Str6ng  in  the 
aeaaen  of  early 'youth/that  the'sentiihents  of'Teligibus  faith  which 
the  affioctfon  of  his  mother/ and'  the  piety  of  hk  uncle,  had  instflled 
into  his  diildhood,  became  disturbed  ^  the-  course  of  his  four- 
teenth year,  by  those  doubts  of  reason,  fVorii  "^^hich  ordinary 
minds  are  free,  until  they  are  infested  by  the  ^rid^  of  manhbod. 

In  178(,  the  Chevalier  Keralio,  who,  as  inspector-general  of  the 
military  schools,  was  charged  with  the  selection  of  pupils  ibr  pro- 
motion to  Ae  school  of  Paris,  selected  Bonaparte,  though  he  w^as 
rather  under  the  proper  age,  as  one  of  the  number  to  be  sent  from 
Brienne.  As  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  sciences  than  the 
languages,  the  masters  of  the  school  proposed  detaini^  liim  a 
year  loiiger;  fcrordef  that  he  might  improve  his  ktfbwiedge  of 
the  dassics,  alle^pSng  that  he  was^  hot  yet  fifteen.'  ^' Wo,  *'^  replied 
M.  de  Rettiio*;  *••  I  kno^  what  I  am  doing;  if  Tti'ansgi^ss  the  rule 
respecting  age,  it  ts  not  firotm  fkvOur  to  any  paititular  family,  for 
t  am  not  kcquainted  with  that  of  this  lad;  it  is  sblely  frcftn regard 
to  his  metit.  t  dt8ic6ver  ih  Mm  a  ^ark^ofgenias -which  cannot  be 
too  carefully  chetished."  Thp  chevalier,  who  was  auatithor  on 
tactics,  had  conceived  "a^grdat  affection*  for  the  young  Corsican. 
SSoon  after  th^  examinati6n,'tbis  kspector  of  the  school  was  ad- 
vanced to  other  employment;  but  his  successor  adopted  his  deci- 
sion, and  Bonaparte,  with  foiir  othbr  students,  was  transferred  in 
October,  ITM,  from  the  Rojal  ;chool  of  Brienne,  to  that  of 
Paris  (10). 
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Marsiiil  S^r,  w^  ilieil  mmatfit  of  war.  Amoiig  hh  Mmi 
pipen,  tlmre  exists  a  miance  under  tWhead  6P  the  seho&t  of 
Brienm  (a  trairicript  of  the  report  of  M;  db  K^alip  to  the  kDag), 
wMck  diows  that  soieatfflc  acquirements  iwinre'mathl^  esteesMMl 
in  the  fyeoch  s*my,  wheA  Bonaparte  commenced^  Aalii  whien  he 
ended  lib  milikary  life-  For,  afker  noting  hid  ^ge,  *i«e,  4M  as- 
sidoitf^  and:  remarking;  that  he  was  trwtable;  hbh€««,lsi«  grafe^ 
fiil/tUa  «wriier  of  the  minme  adds— ^<  woAld  malc^  an  '^ieelleBl 
seaitt^.*^  It  is  renihrluaMi^  t6at,  when^^ashingtori  wifr'sa^^ 
stanoA(fe^  t  'iniddiipinaliV  warrant  hi  die  Brittsb'  naVy'  Was  'Ob- 
tained fiurlbiiii^  idid^be  was  pre^ntecF  from  1)ecomin|(  **  an  exceU 
kd  8«auiiit,*"  solely  by  the  thnid  Olijediefm  Of  Ms  mother  (11): 
Hadbortiop^il^of  these  shggestions  beeh'tJBtetoated,  how  dif^ 
htenk  ftom  ^liatit  4iow  is,  might  faar^  ib^'tte  state  of  the  ci^ 
ti&edtworldr    •    ^  ....  ,        ir-L  :    .  . 

His:fiie<Uliea  lieitajB  ebvcaoped  by  gnmh;  tM  W^ngthened  bf 
exerdse^  Adnap^He-s  jWperibrity  was  m<rfe  marked  and  hil^res^ 
sive  aRh^ecfk^of  Pai^even  th^^^^  that  of  Bf^lenne.  ^'  the 

eddtomtf  lfon|e,  'who  was  hia  th^ructof  in  geometry,' fcrmed 
a  Kgk  epiddii  <rf1iis  dapadty:  M.  de  l^gmlte,  the  professor  of 
Wstory,  dedared  he  would  become  a  great  man;  aii*  to  Ms  name 
in  the  class-book  affixed  this  note,  "  A  Corirican  by  birth  and 
chamtlMr^'he  wfll  distinguish  himself  if  favoured  by  circum- 
stance8^'*--dt[idSng  probably  to  his  wacity  of  genius,  ardent 
seosSiiKty^  and  passionate  application,  which  gave  an  unsocial 
cast  to  his  i(h2^i^actef ,  and  an  oriental  warmth  and  splendour  to 
Us  eld<talKHi.  The  professor  of  belles  lettres  was  so  forcibly 
struA  by  ihis  property  of  his  style,  that  he  at  once  unitated  atid 
*«crajed  it,  by  codling  his  origilial  and  vivid  amplifications, 
"blocks  of  graAite  issuing  red  hot  from'  a  toleano.'*  As  Bonaparte 
discorerea'  iio  aptitude'  for  the*  German  lanjjuafee,  the  German 
|«acher  was  no'  beli^er  in  Ms  extrabrdfaiary  intelligence,  affirm- 
iag,  when  told  thalhef  was  alreiidy  tfndergoing'his  examination 
for  the  anSery,  that  he  "  always  thought  mathematicians  block- 
heads." ,   •       :  ;'  -      , 

Study,  the  kibOur6fm6styoitng  miilds,  was,  to  his,  recreation 
and  seemed  now  to  engross  his  faculties  ^ith  the  absorbing  force 
rf  a  passion.  His  preference  for  history  continuing  to  prevail, 
relybras  and  Arrian,  but  more  especially  Tacitus  and  flutarch, 
were  his  favour ite  authors;  one  presentmg  to  Ms  mind  admirable 
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portraits  of  heroes  and  legislators ;  th^  other  eoriching  his  jadg- 
ment  with  profound  maxims  of  political  wisdom— both  inculcaUng 
lessons  of  patriotism  and  virtne,  contempt-fei^  weakness,  and  ab- 
horrence of  rice.  His  application  was  as  froitfiil  as  strenaoos» 
for  though  his  succeeding  years  were  too  active  t^  admit  of  much 
reading,  he  displayed  through  life,  a  Camiliar  and  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  history.  There  are  probably  few  exer- 
cises in  which  mental  vigour  is  more  readily  discorered,  than  in 
imbibing  and  assimilating  Ustorical  knowledge. 
.  Macpherson'sOssian,  which  was  then  sanctioned  by  the  Scotch 
critics  as  a  collection  of  genuine  translations,  and  had  been  re- 
cently rendered  into  Italian,  he  read  like  most  youths  of  his  time 
with  curiosity  and  admiration;  and  as  it  was  really  an  ingenious 
compound  of  the  finest  thoughts,  expressions,  incidents,  and  cha- 
racters to  be  found  in  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  andTasso,  and  was 
recommended  to  his  taste  by  the  beauty  of  Cesarotti*s  version,  it 
was  one  of  the  poetical  works  in  which  he  most  delighted. 

The  boast  and  glory  of  his  native  tongue  also  shared  his  youthful 
admiration.  In  the  dreadful  campaign  of  1814,  he  observed  a  tree 
near  Brienne,  under  the  shade  of  which,  .in  the  days  of  peace  and 
boyhood, .  he  had  read  the  lerusalem  Delivered,  and  mused  oa 
thoughts  and  actions  less  noble  than  his  own. 

During  hb  stay  at  the  school  of  Paris  two  occurrences  have  been 
mentioned  which  appear  characteristic,  one  of  the  reach  of  his 
mind,  and  one  of  its  readiness.  The  archbishop  of  Paris  held  a 
confirmation  at  the  military  school.  At  the  name  Napoleon,  he 
expressed  surprise,  and  said  there  was  no  saint  of  that  name  iu 
the  calendar  ;  ^^That  is  no  objection  to  him,"  promptly  observed 
the  youth,  ''since  there  are  a  host  of  saints,  and  but  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days  to  dispose  of  among  them.*' 

The  expense  of  education  and  living  maintained  in  the  royal 
school  he  found  very  great;  proportioned  rather  to  the  habits  of 
the  rich  and  the.luxuries  of  the  capital,  than  to  the  expectations 
of  the  students,  or  the  value  of  the  instruction  imparted  to  them. 
-  He  prepared  a  memoir  on  the  subject,  pointing  out  the  disadvan- 
tages of  sumptuousness,  as  well  to  those  who  could,  as  to  those 
who  could  not  afford  to  continue  it.  In  this  remarkable  paper, 
after  insisting  that  this  expensive  living  tended  to  render  the 
students  frivolous  and  self-sufficient,  he  recommended  that  they 
should  be  made  to  eat  coarse  bread,  to  brush  iheir  own  clothes, 
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and  dean  their  own  boots,  adding  thai  frugal  allowances  and  nim- 
pfe  fire  wonld  make  them  **  robust,  able  to  support  the  inclemen- 
cies of  weather  and  the  toils  of  war,  and  fit  them  to  inspire  the 
soldierswith  respect  and  attachment/'  Remarks  like  these,  while 
they  nast  be  allowed  lo  show  a  surprising  range  of  observation 
and  maturity  of  judgment,  in  a  youth  of  fifteen,  discover  also  how 
soon  the  self-exalting  spring  of  his  genius  was  beginning  to  acti 
eierating  hhn  above  his  own  situation,  and  enabling  him  to  look 
down  on  that  of  others. 

About  this  period  also  he  is  said  to  have  formed  liberal  political 
opinioDS,  which  he  indulged  so  fti^  as  to  express  himself  in  a  letter 
to  his  parents,  <GsTespectfulIy  of  the  kingly  office.  The  letter  being 
submitted,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  school,  to  the  pro- 
fessor of  belles  lettres,  this  sentiment  was  of  course  reprobated, 
the  letter  was  destroyed  and  the  writer  rebuked.  Afterwards 
when  he  was  first  consul,  havibg  occasion  to  employ  a  preceptor 
for  his  brother  Jerome,  he  sent  for  his  old  instructor  and  revert- 
ing kimOy  to  their  former  acquaintance,  reminded  him  Of  the  fate 
to  which  be  had  doomed  his  unlucky  epistle. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  his  lectures,  the  professor  of  history  at 
Paris  introdnoed  therevoltof  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  and  en- 
larged, with  loyal  emphasis,  on  the  enormity  of  his  fighting  against 
hb  king.  This  view  of  the  subject  did  not  satisfy  the  mind  of  B6- 
naparte,  whose  finer  feeling  and  nicer  sagacity  discriminated  at 
once  between  patriotism  and  loyalty.  The  Constable's  crime,  he 
My  apprehended,  consisted  not  in  fighting  against  his  king,  tmt 
in  uiitiBg  with  foreigners  to  make  war  on  his  own  country.  A 
Bund  like  this,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  temp&tion  or  adversity 
to  degrade  to  the  part  of  Bemadotte  or  Moreau. 

Hiirepotatioo  soon  reached  beyond  the  limits  of  his  school,  and 
anraded  the  notice  of  the  Abbd  Raynal,  who  paid  him  flAtteridg 
anentions. 

While  he  was  thus  enhrguig  the  circle  of  his  knowledge,  and 
Bofolding  the  rich  promise  of  his  character,  his  father  died  of  a 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  at  Hontpellier  (12).  In  this  son  were  cen- 
tered hb  hopes  and  aftctions— so  stron^y  that,  although  Joseph 
was  the  attendant  of  his  sick  bed,  his  dying  though  to  were  fixed  on 
Napoleon.  On  lus  name  he  was  heard  frequently  to  call,  and  in 
Bomento  of  delirious  agony,  to  invoke  the  succour  of  his  mighiy 
<<cord ;  as  if  the  clouds  which  darkened  the  death-bed  of  the  pa- 
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rfloiy  wereiiiiCMlwitkpniipecti  of  the  gremeii  nd  flkry  ikat 
¥PWo  i»  dmead  npoa  hia  gom  AftitdoesnotafipeftrtlMtNapo* 
leon  had  iriaiiedCorska  from  Uie  tiine  of  Us  eotei^ 
Brieone,  hiaU^intermwr  with  his  father  aiosl  probably  took  place 
when  the  loiter  caia^  to  Vma.  Cgr.  medicpi)  fidrioe,  on  the  first 
acceqa  af^  hi9:^di9ocder.  .  Of  eovrqe-  he  kaew  very  little  of  thii 
paveni..   •  .  ^  ^  • 

Apioiig'his  fellow  retttdeata,  two  iadin^nala  are  «ieBlieiied» 
whoie names  are  eventfoUy  comiected  with.hiaowii*  PhiUppeaiix> 
whoy^ai*  Acrei  under  hostile  banaers,  coairfiHited  tO  arrest  the 
eourse.ofhiaSyriaiicomiaesU;  ami  Lanristony  his  ftiTonrite  aide- 
de-camp,  whose  .protracted  and  ineSectual  negotiatioaa  with  Ka* 
Uttoff^Gpatributed  not  to  shorten  his  dday  at  Mosoow. 
/  In  September  1785,  his  diligeoce  and  aptitude  httriag  agais 
accelerated  hi^exanmiataon,  he  received  his  first  appbiotflNnt  ii 
the  army  {  a  second  lieutenancy  in  ^  regiment  of  La  Fire,  or  the 
1st  artittnry  (13).  His  success  on  this  occasion  was  the  more  tiredit^ 
able,  as  his  examination  in  the  important  branch  of  mathematics 
was  conducted  by  the  great  La  Pbce.  He  is  said  to  have  beei 
transported  with  joy  at  finding  himself  an  officer;  an  emotioo 
proportioned  less  to  the  faiconsiderable  event  itself,  than  to  the  irast 
career  which  it  opened.  He  joined  his  regiment  Ccnthwith  at  Ya- 
lence  in  Dauphin^  and  there  first  did  duty  as  an  ofllcer* 

Pausing  to  contemplate  him,  when  thns  emerging  from  Ae  re- 
straint4  of  adolescence,  it  will  appear  that  he  was  a  youth  fit  lo  be 
kviBd  wHh  devotion  by  a  friend,  and  with  pride  by  a  parent ;  thit 
he  was  sensitive  yet  ingenuous,  grateful  but  not  vindidive,  aad 
though  obstinaia  kgainst  injury  tractable  to  kindhem;  eapaciooi 
of  knowledge,  and.ardent  ia  pursuing  it,  not  as  a  badge  of  boyiek 
9nperlori(y,  but  as  an  instrument  for  intellectual  purpoaea.  The 
fKHS^^  ^  ^^  understanding  though  rapid  was  steady,  propor- 
tioned, not  only  to  the  strength  of  genius  in  which  its  fanpnlee 
originated,  Init  to  (he  e^eiit  of  advancement  ^ich  its  mataritf 
was  tojreach-  It.was  natural  that  his  preceptors  flhouU  havs 
enterlaiaed^  with  afiiBctaon  for  his  person,  anticipations  of  fail 
greaiQead  ;and  it  is  probable  they  were  not  more  gratified  aitseeiqt 
Ibeir  prediclieni  fuIfiDed,  than  surprised  at  the  degree  to  whidi 
Aey  were  suipaased  by  his  ezpldts. 


.      CHAPTER  IL 
From  1786  to  1793. 


Napolicpi^  Id.  pvrirai  at  \ikmo^  la  Itaiipli|p«-^IM«iBf  fitfotMn'g  Uod- 
,  wtf$,MBAintama  far  him^In  lore  wilk  |iv-4iiigliter->-.Hki  SQeeein  te 
•ode^TrHit  cfHura^t  In  Uie  legUpent-rmi  priiA  etny  tnooefflil  in  the 
acadonj:  oC  Ljons— Hit  Jilstorj  of  Corsica -p-^Gommended  by  Iba  AbM 
Raynal — In  garrlton  at  Aoionne^Kear  being. <|rowoed  in  Ibe  Satee— 
Princ^  of  Condift— Bonaparte's  (Public  letter  to  I^e  C^ican  depaty  Bntta* 
foeo^Kfaidnest  to  fals  bit>thdrtonis-i>^roniofe^1o  a  11m-lleiilen'anf7  in 
the  rofimenl  of  Grenoble— RftifarDs  to  Valence -^Anecdote  ^^  General 
Datbeil--Bonapart**s  libenl  pdliliciiropjtfeiii^  k  tfkrotSer  oMoer 

— Ttells  Conica-^-lleath'or  iia  iklber'j  nnol^^Aneodote^^iPMMied  to  « 
captate^  --  €eaaiand8'«  Cottiain.  battaVon/  and  npi^retaa^'«'tiot  at 
Ajaceiii^Tbn  fbat  slandet  bgainst  bina-r-G^ea  to  Parity- Bemarka  on  tlw 
bonon  of  tbn  90Ch  of  Jone,  and  lOtb  of  AngaatT-Refleetion— Inteaeat 
about  bis  slaters — Returns  to  Corsica— The  expedition  againat  Saniinia-^ 
FM^— Anecdote— Refuses  to  loin  Paoli— PaoU'a  cruelty  to  the  Bona- 
parte Ikmily  —  Citll  war  in  Corsica — Bonaparte  active  on  the  side  of 
Franee  —  Bsoli  calls  in  the  English  —  Corsica  snbdned  by  England  — 
Uadame  Bonaparte  tabes  refhge  on  the  continent,  and  settles  at  IlarseilleB 
—Bonaparte  Jotas  the  army  of  Baly— If  rites  and  pnbUshes  **  Le  Sonper 


At  the  head  of  the  society,  of  Yaleocey  when  Lieutenant  Bona- 
parte joined  his  regiment^  was  Madame  Colombier^  a  lady  of 
amiable  character  and.penetrating  mind.  Theofficera  of  the  gar*^ 
rison  were  invbed  to  her  parties,  where  she  soon  noticed  and  libe- 
rally ^conraged  the  strong  and  briUiant  faculties  of  young  Bona-^ 
parte.  She  introduced  him  to  her  acquaintances  and  recommend- 
ed him  to  her  friends,  especially  to  the  Abb^  de  St.  Bufe,  by  whose 
hospitality  he  was  associated  with  the  most  distinguished  persona 
of  the  province.  His  mother  supplied  hun  with  ao  allowance 
which,  added  to  his  pay,  placed  him  above  the  inconvemenoes  of  a 
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narrow  income.  He  became  a  fevoarite  with  his  commanding 
officer,  was  of  an  age  to  feel  the  allurements  of  society  as  well  as 
the  attractions  of  knowledge,  and  entered  its  circles  with  pleasure 
and  success.  His  slight  elegant  form,  classical  expressive  face, 
original  conversation,  in  which  flashes  of  genius  incessantly  ap- 
peared, excited  general  admiration;  and  being  new  to  life  and 
Its  fashions,  he  pleased  without  the  rules  of  pleasing,  and  there- 
fore pleased  the  more. 

Mademoiselle  Colombier  was  about  his  own  age.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  he  should  see  the  graces  of  his  friend's  daughter,  that  she 
should  perceive  the  merits  of  her  mother's  favourite ;  and  a  sen- 
timent of  tenderness  arose  between  them.  Having  established  the 
usual  intelligence  of  lovers,  they  met  one  morning  by  day-break  in 
an  orchard,  where  their  passionate  indulgence  consisted  in  eating 
cherries  together.  This  was  his  first  love ;  pure  as  the  dew  on  the 
cherries,  it  proved  to  be  as  transient,  and  appears  to  have  been  as 
cool. 

It  was  not  without  incurring  the  envy  of  his  comrades,  that  he 
led  this  life  of  privilege  and  pleasure  in  the  kind  and  happy  sodety 
of  Valence.  This  feeling  does  not  appear  to  have  disturbed  his 
enjoyment  at  the  time,  nor  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  their  future 
good  fortune ;  for,  of  his  mesmates  at  Valence,  six  lived  to  receive 
marks  of  his  particular  favour  ;  viz.,  Lariboissi6re,  Sorbier,  Des- 
mazzis,  d'Hedouville,  Roland,  and  Habilfe. 

Madame  Colombier  died  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  in  the  success  of  which  she  is  said  to  have  taken  a  warm 
interest.  Her  enthusiastic  esteem  for  young  Bonaparte  continued 
to  the  last.  Though  he  had  left  Valence,  she  mentioned  him  in  her 
last  moments,  and  told  those  around  her,  that  if  he  was  not  prema- 
turely cut  off,  his  career  in  life  would  certainly  be  glorious.  He 
always  spoke  of  her  as  his  benefactress,  and  when  he  had  more 
than  verified  her  predictions,  testified  his  respect  for  her  memory 
by  making  a  munificent  ptovision  for  her  daughter.  If  Madame 
Colombier  deserved  his  gratitude,  she  demands  the  notice  of  his 
biographer,  as  being  the  only  person  to  whom  his  infant  fortune 
was  indebted. 

Society,  its  charms  and  flatteries,  the  envy  of  young  men  and 
the  favour  of  young  ladies,  did  not  allay  his  thirst  for  knowledge 
or  for  fame.  He  chanced  to  be  quartered  at  the  house  of  a  book- 
seller who  allowed  him  the  free  use  of  his  miscellaneous  assort-* 
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mem  of  Tolimies.  Most  of  these  daring  his  stay  at  Vklenoe,  h^ 
read  over  and  over,  pushing  his  studies  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
professioa  and  the  taste  of  his  class,  into  the  distant  regions  of  oc- 
deoastical  history  and  papal  government.  Even  from  this  irregur 
lar  reading  he  appears  to  have  gleaned  a  fand  of  sound  and  ap- 
plicable knowledge.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  became  a  competitor 
for  literary  bmioars.  The  academy  of  Lyons  offered  a  priae  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  following  question  by  the  Abbe^Rayn^l :. 
''What  are  the  principles  and  institutions,  the  application  of  whicb 
is  most  condndve  to  the  happiness  of  society?"  A  subject  so 
abstract  and  comprehensive,  it  required  boldness  to  undertaJke, 
and  ability  to  manage.  Bonaparte  it  seems,  though  but  a  strip- 
ling, was  deficient  in  neither  prerequisite,  and  his  anonymous 
esny  not  only  gained  the  academical  prize,  but  general  applausp. 
Cast  in  a  liberal  political  mould,  it  coincided  vith  the  literary  spirit 
and  popular  feeling  of  the  time,  and  to  that  circumstance  doubt- 
less, owed  in  some  degree  its  success.  But  there  was  a  force  of 
logic,  and  an  energy  of  feeling  and  expression  in  the  essay,  which 
under  any  circumstances  must  have  been  admired.'  The  qpwai'd 
progress  of  its  author,  soon  left  this  small  title  to  credit  beneath 
him.  When  however  he  had  risen  high  in  the  firmament  of  power 
^umI  ^(Nry,  it  was  retrieved  by  the  officious  flatterjf  of  Talley- 
rand. The  Emperor,  with  a  fastidiousness  proper  to  his  eleva* 
tion,  and  common  to  men  of  great  genius,  saw,  in  his  juvenile- 
essay,  nothing  but  its  imperfections,  and  threw  it  into  the  fir^. 
A  copy,  it  seems,  had  been  taken  by  his  brother  Louis,  and  the 
essay  is  now  in  print. 

Abovt  this  time  too,  actuated  by  a  noble  veneration  for  the 
place  of  his  bhrth  and  the  land  of  hb  fathers,  he  undertook  to 
compose  a  history  of  Corsica.  He  made  some  progress  in  the 
work,  which,  with  a  proper  feeling  of  respect,  he  dedicated  to 
the  Abbe  Baynal.  But  though  thus  early  and  strongly  inclined 
to  amhorship,  the  disposition  appears  to  have  proceeded  more 
from  the  abundance  of  his  resources,  and  the  creative  ardour  of 
his  mind,  than  from  a  predilection  for  pursuits  so  meditative. 
His  essay  towards  a  history  of  Corsica  was  read  and  commended 
by  the  Abb^  Baynal,  who  in  vain  advised  its  publication.  The 
prodoctioa  itself  is  lost,  but  the  familiarity  which  its  preparation 
had  given  its  author  with  the  subject,  np  doubt  furnished  his  re- 
(enthre  memory  with  the  materials  ont  of  which  was  constructed 

vot.  I.  2 
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the  detr  Md  tdoaact  aooMDt  of  Cornea,  trhich  he  dictated  at 

SclUleoa. 

lacoDseqMDoe  of  popular  dislnrbanoes  at  Lyons,  io  the  year 
1388^  hia  re^meat  was  ordered  to  that  city.  From  Lyons  it  was  • 
trailsfcrred  to  Aaxonne,  and  it  was  while  there  that  he  was  near 
fctsing  drowned  in  the  Satee.  In  swinuning,  he  was  sdsed  with 
the  cramp,  and  awik  so  suddenly,  that  his  eompamons  thooght 
he  was  diTBDV* .  ^^^^^^  strage^ing  some  time  he  lost  his  reooUec- 
timiy  and  drifled  to  a  distance  by  the  current,  was  lodged  oa  a 
aand  bank.  Here  his  comrades,  after  giving  him  up  as  lost,  re- 
severed  hhn  before  it  was  too  late. 

.  In  1790^  while  he  was  stationed  at  Auxoime,  the  Prince  of 
Qgadi  annoonoed  his  intention  of  inspecting  the  sdiool  of  arUUery 
at  that  (dace.  The  name,  as  well  as  the  rank  of  this  personage, 
rendered  his  visit  an  important  occasion  for  the  garrison.  The 
Commandant  therefore,  determined  to  place  the  most  acoam- 
plLahed,  instead  of  the  eldest,  officer,  at  the  head  of  the  battery, 
and  Bonaparte  was  of  coarse  the  officer  selected.  His  comrades, 
to  revenge  their  being  posqwned  to  him,  secretly  spiked  his  gans 
the  night  before  the  review.  But  the  military  glance  of  the  fu- 
ture conqueror,  was  already  too  quick  and  pervasive  to  be  sur- 
prised. Before  the  prince  came  upon  the  ground,  he  had  de- 
ascted  and  frustrated  the  scheme,  and,  at  the  ai^inted  hour,  was 
b  full  readiness  to  receive  him. 

Little  could  the  prince  have  foreseen  that  in  the  youth  before 
bias  stood  the  chief,,  who  was  to  eclipse  the  renown  6t  his  name, 
and  to  shorten  its  succession. 

The  young  officers  of  the  garrison,  who  were  iUves  of  the 
rojyal  seminaries,  were  associated  in  the  exercises  of  the  school 
at  Auxonne.  A  mathematical  problem  of  great  difficulty  having 
b^en  proposed  for  their  study,  Bonaparte,  in  order  to  accomplish 
its  solution,  confined  himself  to  his  chamber  seventy-two  hours 
without  intermission.  His  power  of  application,  in  truth,  seems 
to  have  been  as  remarkable  as  his  genius. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Auxonne,  that  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished Us  letter  to  Buttafoco,  the  Corsican  deputy  of  the  nobles 
in  (he  national  assembly.  Besides  force  of  invective  and  reasoning, 
this  letter  exhibits  a  patrioUc  spirit,  and  a  sense  of  popular  rights, 
which  must  have  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  political  indiuatioo 
of  the  author,  with  regard  to  the  revolution.    It  concludes  with 
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an  apostropbe  to  the  great  iwtriots  and  oratwa  of  the  asaenMr, 
which  woidd  alone  be  sufBdent  to  show  that,  like  Caaar,  had 
Bonaparte  cnltiTated  rhetoric,  he  wodd  have  rivalled  the  greatest 
masters  of  eloquence.  The  eflect  of  this  letter  was  eqnal  to  its 
intrinsic  exedlence,  and  greater  than  any  expectation  which  the 
age  or  station  of  its  author  could  have  excited.  It  was  adopted 
and  republished  by  the  patriotic  society  of  Ajacdo,  who,  under 
its  influence,  passed  a  resolution,  attaching  the  epithet  infamom, 
to  the  name  oiF  their  noble  deputy.  About  this  period,  he  was 
in  treaty  with  M.  Joly,  a  bookseller  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
JMe,  for  the  publication  of  his  history  of  Corsica.  But,  partly 
from  diffidence,  and  pardy  from  the  uMiecision  occasioned  by  his 
approaching  transfer  to  another  regiment,  he  seems  to  have 
dropped  the  project,  without  putting  the  last  hand  to  his  work, 
or  completing  the  agreement. 

The  office  of  chaplain  having  been  abolished  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  clerical  ornaments  and  sacred  implements  of  the  regi- 
ment, were  deposited  in  Bonaparte's  care  at  Auxonne.  He 
shofwed  them  to  M.  Joly,  and  expressing  himself  respectfully  with 
regard  to  religious  observances,  said:  **  If  you  have  never  heard 
Mass  I  can  repeat  it  to  you."  The  functions  of  his  undo  and 
his  mother's  example  had  made  him,  from  his  childhood,  familiar 
with  the  forms  of  the  Catholic  church. 

That  course  of  protection,  which  he  extended  so  liberally  and 
so  constantly,  to  the  members  of  his  family,  he  seems  to  have 
commenced  when  a  simple  lieutenant.  At  Auxonne,  his  bro- 
ther Louie,  then  but  ten  years  of  age,  was  under  his  care  and 
instruction,  shared  his  meals,  and  occupied  a  room  in  his  quar- 
ters (1).  It  was  by  his  care  that  Louis  received  the  religious 
information  necessary  for  a  communicant,  and  by  his  exhorta- 
tions, that  he  took  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  condnot 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  which  was  not  only  kind  and  eonm- 
derate  as  a  brother,  but  affoctionate  and  respectful  as  a  son* 

In  consequence  of  his  promotion  to  a  first  lieutenancy  in  the 
regiment  of  Gr^oble,  or  the  4th  artillery,  he  left  Auxonne  in 
1790,  and  returned  to  his  okt  station  of  Valence,  where  the  re- 
giment of  Grenoble  was  quartered.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  young  d*lIedonville  who  was  an  <^cer  in  that  regiment. 
They  were  in  the  same  mess,  and  sat  beside  each  other  at  table. 
AuKmg  their  rules  was  one  imposing  a  fine  on  any  member  who. 
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at  mealsy  should  introduce  a  professkmal  subject.  Bonaparte's 
fondness  for  his  professiDu  made  him,  it  was  obserredy  the  most 
firequent  infractor ,  and  a  constant  victim  of  this  rule  (3). 

Attended  by  his  friend  and  comrade  Desmazzis  he  made  an 
excursion  from  Valence  into  Burgundy  as  for  as  Mont  Cenb,  a 
town,  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  chrystal.  On  his  way,  he 
stopped  at  Nuits  and  was  inyited  to  sup  with  Gassendi^  a  cap- 
tain of  his  regiment,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  a  phy- 
sician residing  there.  Gassendi  was  a  royalist,  his  fether-in- 
law  a  patriot.  Their  opposition  was  displayed  by  a  warm 
discussion  at  aupper,  in  which  Bonaparte's  superior  inleHigenoe 
and  logic  were  so  efficient  on  the  side  of  the  doctor,  that  he 
visited  his  guest  next  morning  in  his  chamber,  and  thanked  him 
in  flattering  terms  for  his  interposition.  The  eloquence  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  young  officer,  became  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion in  the  town.  It  was  Sunday,  and  when  he  walked  out, 
the  people  in  the  streets  pulled  off  their  hats  to  him  as  the  cham- 
pion of  their  cause.  But  the  triumph  of  the  morning  was  over- 
cast at  night.  He  was  invited  to  pass  the  evening  at  the  house 
of  Madam  Mery,  a  lady  of  wealth  and  fashion,  who  entertained 
all  the  aristocracy  of  the  district.  Here  having  expressed  some 
of  his  opinions,  they  were  assaOed  and  reprobated  with  the  ut- 
most violence.  He  attempted  a  war  of  words,  but  overpowered 
by  noise  and  numbers,  was  able  to  extricate  himself  only  by 
the  assistance  of  his  hostess,  who  gracefully  parried  the  Mows 
which  he  could  not  resist.  This  incident,  though  it  mortified 
bim  for  the  moment,  contributed  still  farther  to  connect  his 
name  and  feelings  with  the  cause  of  the  people.  Of  this  trip, 
in  which  his  curiosity  and  friendship  were  both  gratified,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  last  as  well  as  the  first  he  ever 
performed  from  mere  motives  of  pleasure,  his  recollection  was 
so  agreeable,  that  he  conceived  for  the  moment  an  idea  of  wri- 
ting a  description  of  it  after  the  manner  of  Sterne,  and  spoke  of 
it  in  after  life  with  peculiar  complacency,  calling  it  his  seniimen- 
ial  journey. 

Though  reflective  in  the  general  bent  of  his  mind,  it  would  seem 
that,  when  under  the  influence  of  professional  duties  and  pleasing 
recreations,  the  shade  of  early  mortification  having  passed  away 
from  his  temper,  he  was  become  companionable  and  cheerfal. 
His  success  in  society  at  Valence,  has  been  mentioned  already, 
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aad,  at  St.  Hdena,  he  himself  recorded  various  Utile  anecdotes, 
iiMficatiTe  of  the  sportive  disposition  of  his  youth.  As  a  sample  of 
these  smecdotes,  this  may  be  repeated.  An  octogenary  general 
vndertook  to  exercise  the  young  officers  in  gunnery,  and  was 
very  intent  on  tradng  the  balls  with  his  spy-glass.  Bonaparte 
persuaded  the  yomg  men  to  fire  blank  cartridges.  The  veteran 
coidd  not  of  course  discover  where  the  balls  struck,  and  reproach- 
ed die  virags  with  taking  very  wide  aim.  Their  amusement  con- 
Msted  more  in  fan  than  in  wit ;  in  witnessing  the  general's  eagerness 
in  looking  out  for  balls  which  were  not  fired,  and  asking  the  by- 
standers where  they  struck.  After  five  or  six  rounds,  he  suspected 
Che  ukk  and  ordered  the  balls  to  be  counted.  He  laughed  hear- 
tily at  the  joke,  but  notwithstanding,  had  its  prepetrators  put 
sMder  a  momentary  arrest.  This  veteran  was  General  Duthiel, 
for  whose  memory,  evidence  of  respect  and  a  title  to  honour  are 
found  in  Napoleon's  will. 

The  revdntion  was  now  decisively  in  progress,  and  the  political 
diflsenrions  by  which  it  eventually  distracted  the  nation,  were  mak- 
ing their  way  into  the  army.  The  soldiers,  having  the  soundest 
feeiines,  were  first  affiscted  by  the  patriotic  spirit.  Gradually  it 
spread  from  them  to  the  officers,  and  after  the  famous  and  com- 
prehensive oath  of  allegiance  **  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the 
king"  was  prescribed  by  the  national  asisembly,  officers  of  supe- 
rior rank  and  aristocratic  connectionsy  espoused  the  popular  side 
of  the  qnestion.  Bonaparte  who  had  given  early  and  frequent 
evidence  of  this  disposition,  and  who  was  confirmed  in  it  by  the 
promolgation  of  the  oath,  acquired  in  addition  to  the  authority 
conforred  by  professional  talent,  the  influence  arising  from  politi- 
cal sympathy  with  the  men.  In  consequence,  he  and  his  adherents 
were  able  to  manage  the  corps,  although  a  preponderance  of  offi- 
cers in  rank  if  not  in  number  was  against  th^n.  This  control  he 
exercised  with  generosity,  and  rescued  from  a  military  mob  an 
officer  who  had  excited  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  by  singing,  at  the 
window  of  themess-room,  the  famous  royalist  song,  ''Oh  Richard, 
Ob  my  King  I "  a  song,  which  was  one  day  to  be  proscribed  on  his 
acooont.  Thus,  though  deeply  imbued  with  the  liberal  principles 
by  which  the  revolutionary  party  was  actuated,  he  was  not  tainted 
by  their  cruelty,  nor  even  their  intolerance.  Indeed  in  reference 
to  the  motives  of  the  opposite  parties,  he  made  subsequently  this 
sound  and  just  remark ;  ''  Had  I  been  a  general  officer,  I  might 
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hate  adhered  to  the  king;  a  youg  ttettteMnt,  I  aided  widi  the 
revolation." 

It  kppeari  that  about  thie  time  he  was  in  eorrespondenee  with 
the  celebrated  Paoli,  oo  the  milgect  of  hia  history  of  Cor8iea»  and 
<ni  the  prospect  of  a  more  liberal  state  of  things,  which  by  the 
eidic^tened  labours  of  the  mtional  assembly,  was  dawning  oo  the 
nation.  Paoli»  in  oonseqaence  of  the  success  of  Mirabeau's  motion 
forthe  recall  of  the  Gorsican  exiles^  left  England  in  1790,  and 
afiter  bong  received  with  signal  honour  at  Paris,  was  hafled  on  his 
arrival  in  Corsica  with  joyfiil  demonstrations  of  general  respect. 
The  Ckirsicans  placed  in  his  hands  whatever  power  they  had  to 
confer ;  the  confidence  of  the  Government  was  not  inferior  to  die 
attachment  of  the  people ;  and  Paoli  was  appomted  Lieutenant 
General  in  the  army,  and  Commander  in  chief  of  the  military  di* 
vision  which  oomprd^ended  the  island. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  Corsica  when,  in  September  ITIM, 
Bonaparte,  after  an  absence  of  more  dian  twelve  years  visited  his 
native  town  on  furlough.  He  had  left  it  a  wfld,  sprightly  boy,,  he 
returned  to  it  an  accomplidied  officer,  with  powers  of  conception 
and  expression  singularly  strong,  and  with  a  name  already  known 
inpolitics  and  letters.  He  joined  his  fiunily  in  time  to  witness  the 
last  days  of  its  second  father,  the  good  archdeacon,  who  had 
bestowed  on  it  a  parent's  care.  This  venerable  relative  was  so 
firmly  persuaded  of  Napoleon's  worth  and  genins,  that  on  his 
death-bed  he  called  the  children  around  him,  and  acccmipanied 
his  last  blessing  with  this  advice :  **  Joseph,  you  are  the  eldest  of 
the  sons ;  but  remember  what  I  say.  Napoleon  is  the  head  of  the 
house."  As  Joseph  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  promise,  the  spirit 
of  the  injunction  could  not  be  misapprehended.  It  seems  to  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  and  to  have  in- 
fluenced his  conduct  as  well  as  the  expectations  of  his  family, 
through  life. 

His  power  in  the  circle  of  his  brethren,  was  die  same  which 
he  exerted  in  the  world  at  large,  and  the  judgment  of  the  secluded 
and  expiring  prelate,  was  confirmed  by  the  devoted  obedience 
of  armies,  and  the  deliberate  confidence  of  a  great  nation.  The 
feeling  of  the  relative  was  directed  by  sagacity;  the  judgment 
of  the  people  was  actuated  by  afiioction,  so  that  the  ascendancy 
of  Napoleon,  whether  viewed  in  its  domestic  or  public  character, 
may  be  said  to  have  arisen  from  those  legitimate  sources,  which 
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nature  implaBCs  and  reasM  ooosecrales ;  the  Mglkt  of  laan's  an^ 
derstaoMlmgy  and  the  warmth  of  his  heart  (3). 

Her  proteetiog  son  bong  in  the  army,  Madame  Bonaparte  as-^ 
samed  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  family  affEurs.  These 
were  by  no  means  prosperous;  for  although  the  archdeacon 
left  some  ready  money,  his  ecclesiastical  income  of  course 
ceased  with  his  life,  and  the  costly  and  unsndsessful  experiments 
of  Chsurles  Bonaparte  in  redaiming  an  extensive  salt  iliarsh» 
bad  smonsly  impaired  his  estate  (4).  In  these  drcumstances^ 
bowtfrer,  tlM  fortitude  and  good  sense  of  his  widow  efiocted 
nodi.  She  managed  her  property  with  care  and  eeonomy«  and 
her  children  with  that  prudence  and  aflfoction,  which  evinced 
ihroQi^  a  long  and  eventful  life  the  excellence  of  her  cha^ 
racier* 

In  February  1792,  a  genersd  promotion,  which  was  aoeelerated 
by  the  enrigration  of  many  officers,  raised  Bonaparte  to  the  ra«k 
of  captain.  The  divisions  generated  by  die  revolution  had  ex- 
tended themselves  to  Corsica,  where,  modified  by  drcumstanccB 
pecaKar  to  the  history  of  that  island,  they  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  a  party  in'favour  of  maintaining  the  union  with  France,  snd  a 
party  iy|)posed  to  it.  Fen*  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  puMio 
pence,  iad  supporting  the  legal  authorities,  a  corps  of  local  troops 
was  raised  m  Corsica,  and  the  provisional  command  of  one  of  the 
battalions  was  intrusted  to  Bonaparte.  The  insurgents,  or  asati- 
nniaa  party,  had  at  first  the  sympathy,  and  finally  the  countenance, 
ofPaoli;  and  Ajaccio  was  the  focus  of  its  proceedings.  Qenceit 
happened  that  Bonaparte's  first  act  of  war,  was  exerted  in  opjpc^ 
atkm  to  the  seatunente  of  his  father's  commander  and  in  the  enipr 
pressioa  of  a  tumult  in  his  native  town.  Peraldi,  a  popular  leader 
of  a  rival  Eanuly  and  the  opposite  party,  who  breathed  hereditary 
enmity  to  the  Bonaparte  name,  was  at  the  head  of  the  diaeom* 
fited  rioters;  a  circumstance  which  was  not  likely  to  soften  the 
inveiCTacy  of  a  clannish  feud.  Aocordmgly,  be  denounced  Bo- 
naparte to  the  government,  as  the  secret  instigator  of  the  disorder 
whidi  he  had  openly  quelled.  This  accusation,  prompted  by 
veBgeaace,  was  unsupported  by  truth.  But  it  rendered  a  joimey 
to  Paris  advisable,  where,  though  the  sanguinary  temper  of 
power  was  beginniag  lo  encourage  delation,  Bonaparte  found  no 
diffiarity  in  vittdicatmg  his  conduct. 

Thb  slander  of  Peraldt  is  memorable  as  being  coeval  with  the 
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earliest  of  Bonaparte's  puMic  senriees,  and  as  the  first  ia  that  loag 
succession  of  falsehoods,  which  under  the  warmth  and  lustre  of 
his  merit,  were  exhaled  from  the  disorder,  malice^  and  corruption 
of  his  age.  Though  frustrated  in  its  aim,  it  was  not  without  eiect 
in  his  history,  as  it  was  the  occasion  of  his  witnessing  the  outra- 
ges of  the  populace  on  the  20th  of  June  and  the  10th  of  August.  On 
the  first  occasion,  it  is  said  that,  upon  seeing,  firom  the  river  terrace 
of  the  garden  of  the  TuUeries,  the  King  present  himself  at  a  bal- 
cony of  the  palace,  wearing  the  red  cap  of  liberty,  which,  intimi- 
dated by  the  rabble,  he  had  diqpped  upon  his  head,  Bonaparte 
expressed  indignation  at  the  monarch's  weakness,  and  exclaimed: 
**Voyf  could  they  suffer  the  mob  to  enter  the  palace?  It  vas 
only  necessary  to  sweep  off  a  few  hundreds  of  them  with  cannon, 
and  the  rest  would  have  been  running  now.**  His  contempt  for  a 
rout  of  this  kind,  originating  in  his  love  of  order  and  pride  of  dis- 
dpline,  and  his  confidence  in  the  application  of  military  force, 
were  both  strengthened  doubtless  by  his  recent  experience  in 
Corsica. 

He  was  still  more  shocked  by  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  the 
^Oth  of  August.  The  brave  and  immolated  Swiss  guards,  their 
bodies  lying  in  heaps  on  the  pavement  of  the  court,  and  their 
heads  paraded  about  on  pikes  by  demons  in  human  shape,  struck 
him  wMi  horror,  and  presented  a  spectacle  which  he  remembered 
as  '^  hideous  and  revolting.*'  Instinct  with  heroic  fire,  his  soul 
shuddered  at  scenes  of  cruelty  and  murder,  and  his  just  under* 
standing  regarded  the  violence  of  a  mob  as  the  ferocity  of  a 
monster. 

But  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  reflect  that  the  fault,  instead 
of  being  in  the  infuriated  populace,  was  in  the  oppression  which 
had  maddened  them.  They  were  bom  with  natures  as  kind,  with 
sensibilities  as  generous  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  a  bigoted  and 
dissolute  priesthood,  a  privileged  and  rapacious  aristocracy,  and 
a  line  of  cruel  and  voluptuous  kings,  had  driven  them  through  all 
the  estreroities  of  persecution  and  shiftings  of  servitude,  to  the 
rage  of  despair.  The  great  body  of  the  French  people  had  been 
treated  like  brutes  until  they  were  become  brutal.  Their  mental 
vision  had  been  so  long  obscured  in  depths  of  degradation,  that 
the  light  of  liberty  affected  them  with  blindness,  the  air  of  relief 
with  convulsions.  Exhausted  by  ages  of  oppression,  a  nation, 
renowned  for  generous  devotion  to  ungrateful  monarchs,  was  ex- 
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cited  to  pBTOxyms  of  fireosy  by  the  first  sensations  of  freedom. 
Bat  is  tUs  an  argmnent  in  ftivour  of  diyine  right  and  legitimate 
mooarcfay,  or  a  motive  for  distrusting  the  capacity  of  the  people 
for  aeif-goyerament?  The  people  of  France  were  no  more  to 
Uame  than  is  the  solitary  maniac  irho,  escaping  from  unrighteous 
chains,  kiUs  a  stranger  under  the  bdiief  that  in  that  stranger  he  is 
destroying  the  oppressor,  nrhose  cruelty  tortured  his  limbs  and 
dittraded  his  brain.  The  objects  of  their  fary  were  not  the  vic- 
tims of  popnlar  rage,  but  of  Uie  royal  vices  which  engendered  it; 
and  the  axe  which  beheaded  Louis  XVI.  was  raised,  not  by  his 
rabjects,  but  his  ancestors. 

Through  all  the  violence  of  the  revolutionary  struggles,  the 
people  had  but  one  object  of  desire,  freedom ;  but  one  subject  of 
drMdytyrsnny ;  and  their  great  leaders,  the  patriots  of  the  revo- 
lution, porsoed  the  noblest  aims  of  human  ambition,  the  liberty 
of  their  feHow-cttizens,  and  the  independence  of  their  country. 
That  the  good  which  was  desired  and  proposed  was  not  all  effected, 
ttidthatanforesem  misery  and  crime  could  not  be  avoided,  was 
their  omtiial  misfbrtnne,  not  their  common  fault.  He,  therefore, 
who  stigniatizes  the  revolution  because  of  its  incidental  atrocities 
or  uexpected  catastrophe,  might  consistently  reproach  a  miner, 
vhose  enterprise  and  labour  afford  comfort  to  millions,  because 
the  Bre-damps  of  the  earth  explode,  when  touched  by  the  flame 
of  his  useful  torch.  And  he  who  can  lament  over  the  downfall  of 
t  throne,  and  the  suiiBring  of  the  individuals  connected  with  it, 
^^idiOBt  execrating  the  tyranny  of  which  it  was  the  seat,  might 
be  expected  to  sympathuEe  with  the  murderer,  against  whom  the 
Uood  of  his  victim  rises  in  judgment,  without  feeling  indignation 
for  the  aiieky  with  which  that  blood  had  been  shed,  or  pity  for 
the  pangs  which  sent  forth  life  in  its  current.  The  truth  of  these 
observations  is  too  plain  to  be  contested.  They  show  that,  as  the 
excesses  of  the  French  revolution  were  the  natural  consequences 
of  hereditary  rule,  the  votaries  of  that  system  have  no  right  to 
complain,  when  the  vices  of  one  king  descend  in  vengeance  on 
Us  Mcoesiors.  They  also  show  that,  if  long-continued  submission 
strengthens  the  hands  of  the  oppressor,  it  makes  his  ultimate 
locoantahility  the' more  perilous,  by  perverting  the  nature  and 
the  energies  of  the  oppressed. 

Of  no  great  political  event  have  all  the  consequences  been  be- 
MidaL    The  struggle  which  emancipated  Uie  United  States  was 
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HOC  unattended  by  tbe  sorrowt  of  innocenoe,  and  tbe  flaflhriDgs 
of  yirtne.  Unmingled  adrantages  were  not  to  be  expected  from 
the  French  revolntuHiy  of  which,  hawever,  whOe  the  horrors  were 
confined  to  France,  the  advantages  redonnded  to  mankind.  That 
these  were  important,  may  be  conceited  by  reflecting  on  the  pro- 
bable condition  of  Europe,  had  the  first  coalition  against  France 
been  successful.  Those  who  rail  against  the  French  revolutioD, 
and  describe  its  excesses  as  effects  of  the  natural  propensity  of 
the  people  and  the  press,  would  do  well  to  compare  them  with 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  acJuiQwledged  oflbpring  of 
the  altar  and  the  throne,  since  it  was  perpetrated  by  the  order 
of  Chiles  IX.,  and  eulogised  by  the  thanksgiTing  of  Gregory  H. 
The  Yirtuotts  Sully  records  some  of  the  horrors  of  this  legUimaU 
reign  of  terror^  in  which  seventy  thousand  French  protestants 
were  massacred  in  the  course  of  eight  days. 

Whfle  Bonaparte  was  on  this  occasion  at  Paris,  he  seems  lo  hafe 
felt  the  weight  of  the  inheritance  which  his  dying  unde  had 
turned  aside  from  Joseph,  and  devolved  upon  him.  His  mother, 
though  not  in  affluence,  was  in  possession  of  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence,  and  for  his  own  wants,  his  pay  as.  captain  of  artillery, 
constituted  adequate,  though  not  ample  provinon.  But  his  younger 
brothers  and  bis  sisters  were  to  be  educated,  and  the  latter  pro- 
vided for.  About  these  last  he  felt  most  anxiety,  for  in  writing 
at  this  time  to  his  unde  Paravicini,  he  observed  :—^<  Allow  your- 
self to  feel  no  uneasiness  concerning  your  nephew?;  they  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves."  Accompanied  by  Bourrienne,  he 
went  from  Paris  to  St.  Gyr,  to  visit  his  sister  Elixa,  who  was  then 
at  school  there ;  and  it  is  said,  in  speculating  upon  the  means  of 
making  money,  formed  the  momentary  project  of  renting  a  number 
of  houses  in  Paris,  and  subletting  them  at  profitable  prices. 

Returning  to  Corsica,  and  resuming  the  command  of  a  k)cal 
battalion,  he  was  directed  in  January  1793,  to  join  the  expedition 
of  Admiral  Truguet,  against  the  neighbouring  island  of  Sardinia; 
A  second  battalion  was  added  to  his  corps,  which  constituted  a 
part  of  the  land  force  of  the  armament.  The  expedition  sailed, 
the  main  body  under  the  admiral  to  attack  Gagliari ;  and  the 
Corsican  detachment  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island.  Bonaparte,  with  his  militia  force,  executed  his  part 
of  the  enterprise  so  far  as  to  get  possession  of  several  idets  and 
forts,  in  the  straits  of  Bonifacio.    But  the  principal  attempt  under 
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Trogoel  liaTiiig  failed,  in  ooiuequeiioe,  as  was  alleged,  of  Paoli's 
machinatioiiSy  Bonaparte's  subordinate  sncoess  was  unavailing. 
Consequently,  he  alMndoned  the  positions  he  had  taken,  and  re*- 
embarking  his  men,  returned  to  Ajacdo ;  where  the  spirit  and 
ability  which  he  had  displayed  were  applauded,  in  spite  of  the 
inefficacy  of  his  exertions,  and  the  ftdlure  of  the  expedition. 

Paoli,  who  had  for  some  tune  given  reason  to  suspect  that  his 
former  enmity  to  France  was  reviving  in  his  mind,  was  completely 
alienated  by  the  outrages  of  the  10th  of  August  and  the  3d  oip 
September.  He  had  been  much  caressed  in  England  during  his 
exile,  and  had  conceived  admiration  for  the  leading  men  and 
priodpd  mstitutions  of  that  country.  His  discontent  with  the 
state  of  things  in  France,  exaggerated  by  these  inclinations  towards 
her  enemy,  induced  him  to  form  a  design,  and  finally  to  take 
measures,  for  separatmg  Corsica  from  France,  and  annexing  it  to 
the  possessions  of  the  crown  of  England.  At  length  being  de- 
nounced to  the  French  government  by. the  popular  societies  of 
Provence,  he  was  suminoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention  to 
justify  himself,  under  the  penalty*of  being  punished  as  a  traitor* 
Whatever  had  been  his  motives,  his  conduct,  he  was  conscious, 
had  placed  him  in  a  position  in  which  success  could  alone  justify 
or  protect  hina,  even  before  a  temperate  tribunal.  He  declined 
compliance  with  the  fearfal  summons,  under  the  pretext  of  age  . 
and  infirmity,  and  then  throwing  off  the  mask  with  which  he  had 
hitherto  v^l^  his  proceedings,  invited  the  assisumce  of  En^and, 
and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  (5)  • 

Before  taking  this  final  step  he  communicated  his  hitention  to 
Bonaparte,  who  was  already  a  person  of  influence  in  the  isbnd, 
and  commanded,  as  we  have  seen,  a  corps  of  Corsican  militia. 
As  he  had  engaged  the  personal  regard  of  Paoli,  his  cooperation 
was  desirable  from  the  double  motive  of  policy  and  friendship. 
The  Corsican  chief  was  a  man  of  venerable  age,  unposmg  appear* 
ance,  and  elegant  conversation;  skilled  in  war,  and  sagacious  in 
government.  He  discoursed  mudi  with  his  young  friend  on  the 
distracted  state  of  aSdrs  m  France,  enlarged  on  the  advantages 
of  Corsican  independence,  referred  to  the  united  efforts  of  himself 
aodCharlesBonapartein  support  of  it;  and,  riding  over  the  ground 
of  their  campaigns,  pointed  out  its  memorable  spots,  and  explained 
iumilitarypositions.  Bonaparte, thoughpieasedwithhisanecdot^, 
aodprobaUy  instructed  by  his  experience,  vas  far  from  agreeing  in 
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his  political  oondusioiis.  He  admitted  that  the  oonditioii  of  puMki 
afEaiirs  in  France  ^vas  frightful ;  but  with  his  characteristic  judgmeni 
argued  that  whatever  is  violent  in  degree  is  short  in  duration  ; 
and  urf;ed  that,  as  Paoli  was  possessed  of  extensive  authority  ana 
great  influence  in  the  island^  it  was  his  province  to  maintain  the! 
lawsy  and  preserve  tranquillity,  until  the  fury  of  the  convulsions 
in  France  should  subside.  He  added,  that  Corsica  belonged 
geographically  to  Italy  or  France;  that  religion,  language,  and 
position,  rendered  its  cordial  union  with  England  impracticable, 
and  that  as  Italy  was  insignificant  by  reason  of  its  subdivisions, 
the  most  natural  and  advantageous  connection  for  Corsica  was 
with  France;  a  connection  which,  in  good  policy,  no  temporary 
inconvenience  should  be  allowed  to  disturb,  and,  in  sound  patri- 
otism, not  even  great  calamities  should  be  permitted  to  sever.  It 
was  during  one  of  these  conversations,  that  Paoli,  struck  by  the 
force  of  Bonaparte's  logic,  and  the  dignity  of  his  sentnnents, 
exclaimed—''  Ob,  Napoleon,  you  are  not  a  man  of  modem  tiines : 
your  opinions  belong  to  the  men  of  Plutarch.  You  will  rise  to 
greatness."  These  expressions;  it  appears,  Paoli  often  repeated. 
Their  last  and  decisive  conference  took  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cort^,  a  town  in  the  interior,  and  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  island,  the  date  and  tone  of  which  rendered  it  evident  that 
.  they  must  part  either  as  confederates  or  enemies.  Paoli  per- 
sisted in  his  shortsighted  designs  in  fevour  of  the  English  connec- 
tion ;  Bonaparte  adhered  to  the  country  of  his  father's  adoption, 
and  his  own  birth  and  allegiance.  Their  separation  shows  a  re- 
markable diversity  of  conduct  in  two  great  men  disposed  to  act 
from  honourable  motives,  and  placed  on  the  same  stage  of  aCEsdrs. 
But  Paoli  had  recollections  of  pride  and  power  to  look  back  upon, 
which  though  definite,  and  converged  to  the  microscopic  scene  of 
Corsican  history,  were  magnificent  and  endearing  to  the  memory 
of  age.  His  original  hostility  to  France,  though  soothed  and 
tranquillized  by  the  homage  and  confidetice  of  the  leading  men  in 
Paris,  had  not  been  converted  into  hearty  attachment.  Bona- 
parte, on  the  contrary,  was  born  a  Frenchman,  and  educated  in 
.France ;  was  young,  passionate  for  glory,  vivid  with  hope  and 
talent,  and  naturally  looked  forward  to  the  undefined  future,  and 
the  ample  theatre  of  France,  for  opportunity  and  distinction. 
His  professional  pride  and  instinctive  feeling  were  affected,  as  he 
says  with  aniipathy  for  the  treasonable  prcject  of  Paoli,  and  as 
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vigoroDs  {dants  shool  upward  to  the  san,  his  geniiis,  whidi  would 
have  been  imprisoDed  in  the  contracted  circuit  of  his  native  islo, 
gravitated  towards  the  unportant  events  of  France,  and  the  power- 
ful emotions  which  produced  them. 

Paoliy  persevering  in  his  unjustifiable  project  of  delivering  up 
Corsica  to  England,  tam^riaEed  with  Bonaparte  not  a  moment  after 
this  last  interview ;  and  accordingly,  the  latter  in  retracing  his 
steps  towards  Ajaccio,  found  himself  surrounded  and  made  pri- 
soner by  the  partisans  of  Paoli  at  a  place  called  Boccognano  si- 
tuated in  a  pass  of  the  mountains.  Escaping  by  a  smgular  strata- 
gem, he  reached  Ajaodo,  whence,  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend, 
he  succeeded  in  joining  the  force  which  the  committee  of  public 
safety  had  by  this  time  assembled  at  Galvi,  under  the  direction  of 
the  reiHresMtatives  of  the  peofde,  Salicetti  and  La  Combe  St. 
Michael. 

A  civil  war  now  broke  out  in  the  island.  Paoli  having  failed  in 
the  attempt,  first  to  mislead  Bonaparte's  judgment  by  persuasion, 
and  next  to  secure  his  person  by  force,  now  resorted  to  threats, 
and  warned  him  by  letter  that,  if  he  continued  to  support  the 
French  authorities,  he  would  treat  him  and  his  fomily  as  puUic 
enemies.  This  menace  being  disregarded  or  defied,  the  exaspe- 
rated veteran  proceeded  to  execute  it  with  vengeful  severity. 
The  French  party  was  driven  from  Ajaccio;ahe  house  in  which 
Bonaparte  was  born  was  given  up  to  pillage,  and  converted  mto  a 
barrack  for  British  troops ;  the  farm  laid  waste,  and  in  the  blmd 
impotence  of  rage  and  wrong,  a  decree  of  banishment  was  issued 
against  Napoleon  and  his  brother  Joseph.  Salicetti  and  St.  Mi- 
chael made  several  ineffectual  descents,  in  which  Bonaparte  either 
commanded  or  engaged ;  but  the  English  forces  having  interposed, 
and  the  mountaineers  of  Paoli  joining  them  in  numbers,  the  French 
cause  was  Jost  in  the  island. 

On  one  occasion  Bonaparte  was  sent  from  Galvi  to  surprise 
Ajaccio.  He  embarked  in  a  frigate,  and  landing  on  the  north  side 
of  the  gulf  with  a  party  of  fifty  men,  took  possession  of  a  fort 
called  the  Torre  di  Capitello.  He  had  no  sooner  carried  this  pomt, 
than  the  frigate  was  driven  to  sea  by  a  gale.  While  thus  insu- 
lated and  unsiqyporled,  the  insurgents  attacked  him  with  great 
violence,  by  land  and  water.  He  defended  himself  with  spirit, 
and  with  such  pertinacity,  that  he  and  his  heroic  little  garrison  were 
reduced  to  rations  of  horse-fiesh.    During  the  siege,  he  called 
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oaifiroA  the^-dblo  a  party,  and  harangued  his  miagiiided  coon- 
irjoieB  ia  a  strain  of  doqoeiice  so  impresslTe  that  he  made  many 
couferts*  Afker  five  days  of  eonflict  and  starrationy  die  frigaie 
returned  to  her  station,  and  he  reembarked,  having  ftrat  partially 
blown  up  the  fort. 

He  himsdf  mentions,  that  in  one  of  hu  lancUngs,  he  got  a  few 
guns  ashore,  and  with  a  round  or  two  of  grapeshot,  dispersed  a 
body  of  the  insurgents  who  opposed  him.  .  They  returned  to  the 
attack  however,  and  mixed  reproaches  with  their  warfare,  ex- 
pressing indignation  that  he,  a  Gorsican,  should  be  fighting  for 
France.  In  order  to  make  themselves  both  seen  and  heard,  they 
,  ascended  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  even  mounted  up  into  trees. 
Bonaparte  had  a  gun  loaded  with  ban,  and  aimed  it  80  well,  that  he 
cutoff  a  limb  on  wluch  one  of  those  exclusive  patriots  was  perched. 
His  fall,  which  created  a  general  laugh,  was  followed  by  the  in- 
stant flight  of  his  party. 

These  partial  efibrts,  however  spurited,  were  of  no  avail  against 
the  united  force  of  Paoli  and  the  English.  The  French  represen- 
tatives, accordingly,  determined  to  abandon  the  contest,  and  with- 
draw to  France.  Bonaparte  contrived  to  communicate  with  hb 
mother.  Under  his  protection,  she  withdrew  from  the  storm  which 
overwhelmed  Corsica,  andsought  shelter  on  the  continent,  stopping 
flrst  at  Nice,  and  settling  finally  in  MarseOles,  with  the  dependence 
of  a  large  family,  and  the  remnant  of  a  small  fortune. 

This  expulsion  of  his  father's  family  from  their  home,  and  of 
himself  with  circumstances  of  odious  solemnity,  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  was  probably  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  Mi  the 
iron  pressure  of  calamity.  The  severity  of  the  blow  was  not  les- 
sened by  the  reflection  that  it  was  dealt  by  the  hand  of  his  pater- 
nal friend.  Yet  it  neither  embittered  his  afiections^  nor  ducoa- 
raged  his  enterprise,  nor  damped  his  litierality.  After  providing 
for  the  temporary  establishment  of  his  mothor,  he  made  imme- 
diate preparations  for  joining  his  regiment,  which  was  then  at 
Nice.  He  preserved  to  the  last  a  warmth  of  affection  for  hb 
native  isle,  and  an  affectionate  respect  for  Paoli ;  while  the  Cor- 
sican  Phoenix,  languishing  in  the  cold  and  compulrive  caresses  of 
England  (6],  expressed  paternal  joy  at  the  deeds  and  triumphs  of 
his  youthful  friend  (7) . 

Before  he  joined  his  regiment,  his  services  in  several  delicate 
operations,  the  precise  nature  of  which  has  not  been  explained, 
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were  required  by  general  Ihigear.  This  general,  who  commanded 
the  ariilksry  of  the  army  which,  encamped  around  Nice,  wascaHed 
Uie  army  of  Italy,  although  it  had  never  crossed  the  Alps  nor 
tasted  the  waters  of  the  Po,  bad  obtained  adthority  from  die 
w^ar  department  to  employ  young  Bonaparte,  uponjiis  return  from 
Corsica. 

About  this  time,  the  insurrection  of  Marseilles  broke  out,  a 
moTemeat  c<Hisequent  upon  the  arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Girondist  party,  in  the  Convention,  on  the  3ist  of  Hay  and  Sd  of 
June ;  and  which  eltended  with  violence  into  departments  of  the 
south  and  west.    The  insurgents  of  Marseilles  organized  a  force 
of  six  thousand  men,  with  which,  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the 
maloonteouof  LycHis,  they  took  possession  of  Avignon,  and  there- 
by intercepted  the  ccmununications  of  the  army  of  Italy.    This 
gready  endnrrassed  the  commanding  general,  who  found  his  con- 
voys of  provision  and  ammunition  seized  upon  by  the  insurgents. 
In  the  emergency,  which  threatened  to  uncover  the  frontier  on 
the  nde  of  Piedmont,  the  intelligence  and  address  of  Bomqparte 
were  relied  upon*    At  the  instance  of  general  Dugear,  he  was 
despalched  on  a  nnssion  to  the  insurgents,  in  order  to  prevaQ  on 
them  to  allow  the  convoys  of  the  army  to  pass.    He  repaired  to 
Marseilles  and  Avignon,  conferred  at  both  places  with  the  leaders 
of  the  insurrection,  convinced  them  that  it  was  against  their  in- 
terest, whatever  might  be  their  sentiments  respecting  the  conven- 
tioB,  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  the  army,  and  succeeded  in  per- 
suading them  to  ofiSer  no  further  interruption  to  its  communica- 
tions and  convoys.    From  a  statement  made  incidentally  by 
Unsdf  it  may  be  gathered,  that  while  he  was  enq[>loyed|in  rea- 
soing  with  the  rebellious  leaders  at  Avignon,  general  Cartanx 
appeared  before  that  town,  with  a  body  of  conventional  troops; 
a  display  of  force  which  probably  lent  to,  and  borrowed  from,  his 
argnments,  additional  weight. 

His  observations  during  this  excursion,  of  the  weakness,  vio~ 
lence,  and  mismanagement  of  the  insurgents,  as  well  as  of  their 
lawless  and  unattainable  objects^  furnished  the  occasion  and  ma- 
terials far  his  *'  Supper  of  Beaucaire;'*  a  political  essay  thrown 
into  the  dmpe  of  a  dialogue,  and  published  during  his  stay  at 
Marseilles,  eiqplaining  the  causes  of  the  revoluticm,  justifying  the 
motives  of  iu  leaders,  and  deprecating  the  proceedings  of  the  in- 
sorgents.    After  reminding  them  of  the  superiority  of  disciplined 
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battalkms  to  nnlramed  mnlcitades;  of  Ughc  artiDery  in  field  opera- 
tions, to  their  heavy  oannon ;  and  saggesting  that,  although  poor 
mountaineers  or  starving  peasants  might  well  afford  to  ran  the 
hazard  of  rebeDion,  die  citizens  of  an  opulent  town,  stored  with 
the  fruits  of  industry  and  commerce,  had  reason  to  support  the 
authority  of  government,  he  warned  them  that  perseverance  io 
thdr  lawless  project  would  result  in  failure,  disgrace,  punish- 
ment, and  misery.  Of  this  piece,  the  principles  and  object  of 
which  were  consistent  with  the  language  he  held  to  Paoli,  and 
the  conduct  he  pursued  in  Corsica,  the  doctrine  was  patriotic, 
the  topics  persuasive,  the  reasoning  sound,  and  the  style  vigor- 
ous. It  contained  no  metaphysical  cant  nor  Jacobinical  violence. 
The  author  spoke  in  the  diaracter  which  he  really  bore,  diat  of 
a  soldier ;  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from 
proceedings,  which  had  the  double  effect  of  plunging  the  nation 
into  dvil  war,  and  exposing  it  to  foreign  invasion. 

His  essay  was  well  adapted  in  time  and  form,  to  the  occasion, 
and  accordingly  is  represented  to  have  contributed  in  no  small 
degree,  to  allay  the  violence,  and  restrain  the  misdirection,  of 
the  popular  excitement,  by  which  the  army  he  belonged  to  was 
annoyed.  This  useful  production,  althou^  it  deserved  to  be  re- 
membered and  preserved,  he  cast  upon  the  tide  of  events,  and 
after  it  had  answered  its  purpose,  abandoned  to  oblivion.  It 
was  recovered  at  a  riper  season  of  his  fortune  and  judgment,  by 
those  who  prized  it  as  a  plume  from  the  eagle's  wing.  But 
neither  the  discretion  of  his  patriotism,  nor  the  fastidiousness  of 
his  taste,  was  to  be  disarmed  by  flattery.  He  justly  argued,  that 
a  work  composed  expressly  for  the  crisis  of  a  civil  war,  and 
bearing  the  weight  of  his  name,  would  be  out  of  season,  and  pro- 
bably mischievous,  in  time  of  domestic  concord ;  and  doubtless 
felt  that  a  hasty  and  juvenile  pamphlet,  might  add  nothing  to  his 
mature  and  majestic  fame.  Influenced  by  these  considerations 
he  directed,  it  is  said,  the  work  to  be  suppressed. 

These  special  duties,  upon  which  he  was  employed  by  the 
order,  or  at  the  instance  of  general  Dugear,  by  separating  him 
from  the  army  of  Italy,  until  the  month  of  August,  prevented  his 
taking  part  in  the  two  unfortunate  actions  with  the  Sardinians,  of 
which,  while  he  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  danger,  the  ex- 
treme subordination  of  his  rank,  could  hardly  have  afforded  bim 
the  opportunity  of  altering  the  issue. 
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It  was  during  this  visit  to  Marseilles,  that  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  fiamily  of  H.  Clary,  a  rich  banker.  His  bro- 
ther Joseph  married,  a  few  months  after,  one  of  the  daughters, 
and  he  himself  seems  to  have  paid  rather  flattering  attentions  to 
the  other,  who  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Bernadotte,  and 
b  now  the  queen  of  Sweden  (8). 


VOL.   I. 


CHAPTER  lU. 


From  Auguit  1798,  to  March  1794. 


Siege  of  Toolon— That  ptaee  betrayed  to  lord  Hood— Sitoatioiiof  Tooloo^ 
Strength  of  the  allied  garriion — Meararet  of  the  oommiUee  of  pabUc 
aaiBty-*  Their  plan  for  the  tiege— Bonaparte  chief  of  hattalkm — Ap- 
polBtnd  to  ^^«Mnanii  the  arailerj  of  the  siege— General  Cartani— Bona- 
parte't  plan — Rejected  bf  GarUnx— Folly  of  that  general— Vigonr  and 
actlflty  of  Bonaparte— Conncil  of  war-^Bonaparle*t  plan  adopted — Its 
ezecntion  conunenced — Little  Gibraltar- Battery  of  the  oonTenlioo  — 
Mischierons  interference  of  the  deputies— Sally  and  captnre  of  Geoenl 
0*Hara— General  Doppet— His  cowardice  and  incapacity — General  D«- 
gonunier — ^His  courage  and  experience— Discouragement  of  the  besiegers— 
GonSdence  of  Bonaparte— His  batteries  play  on  little  Gibraltar— Advises 
the  storming  that  place — Little  Gibraltar  carried  by  assault- BraTery  of 
the  garrison — Swaggering  of  the  deputies — The  allied  squadrons  weigh 
anehoi^-The  town^  forts,  and  harbour  plundered  and  evacuated — The 
French  fleet,  anenal,  and  magaxines  set  on  iBre — DreadM  oonflagmtion 
—Distress  of  the  Toulonese— Anecdotes^  lunotp-Humanlty  of  Bonapaito 
—Dnroc— Affection  and  admiration  of  Dugommier  for  Bonaparte— Bona- 
parte brigadier  general— Is  ordered  to  Join  the  army  of  Italy— Prescribes 
a  system  of  fortiflcations  Ibr  the  coast — His  horror  of  the  crudty  of  a 
mob — His  respect  for  the  memory  of  Gasparin,  and  of  Dugommier. 

HiTHBBTo,  the  genius  of  Bonaparte  had  been  manifested  chiefly  in 
the  shade  of  schools,  the  confidence  of  fnendship,  or  the  circles  of 
society,  by  brilliant  but  aimless  flashes,  which  disappeared  like 
meteors  bursting  in  die  air.  An  erent  now  occurred,  which  was 
to  be  the  occasion  of  elevating  him  permanently  to  public  view, 
and  of  displaying  the  strength  and  lustre  of  his  mind,  while  dealing 
a  decisive  blow  in  his  country's  defence. 

The  overthrow  and  arrest  of  the  Girondists  in  the  convention, 
evenu  which,  as  was  before  observed,  took  pUce  on  the  Sist  May 
and  the  3nd  June,  1793,  were  the  occasion  of  popular  disturb- 
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mem  in  the  soiith  of  France.  Lyons  and  IfaraeOles  became  the 
eetfsof  open  inanrrecdony  which  spreading  to  the  neighbonring 
towns,  resolled  in  the  treason  of  Toulon,  and  in  the  delivery  of 
that  snperbnaTal  station,  with  its  forts,  fleets,  crews,  arsenals, 
magasinas,  and  stores,  to  a  combined  Bn^ish  and  Spanish  squa- 
dron then  hlocfcading  it,  under  lord  Hood.  Having  negotialed 
snccossfoBy  with  the  malcontents,  and  effected  an  understanding 
with  the  naval  officer  in  command  of  the  port,  this  Admiral  took 
possession  of  Toulon  on  the  SSth  of  August,  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  Louis  XVII  (1). 

This  disaster  was  felt  by  the  French  nation,  as  the  most  severe 
and  shameful eriamity  (rfthe  war.  Their  chief  naval foroeand 
finest  station  on  the  Mediterranean,  were  delivered  up  to  their 
powerful  maritime  foe.  To  Sn^and  and  her  sUies,  was 
by  French  citizens,  with  an  immense  squadron,  an 
apparently  mexpngnaUe  position,  in  the  heart  of  a  strong  and 
popidous  country,  deeply  infected  by  a  rebellious  sphrit,  and  par- 
tially m  arms  against  the  national  government.  The  flag  of 
Fhmoeit  was  naturally  apprehended,  would  be  exiled  from  die 
Mediterranean,  and  her  extensive  coast  on  that  sea,  exposed  la 
all  the  evils  which  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  her  inveterate  en»i- 
Bias  and  emigrant  princes  could  inflict,  by  civil  war  or  foreign 
invaaioo.  Thepridisand  the  safety  of  the  nation  both  required 
inaiantaneons  and  strenuous  exertions  for  the  recovery  of  Tou<- 
km.  OntUs  occasion  the  government  could  but  fed  like  thepeo** 
pie ;  and  the  deputies  composing  the  committee  of  public  safety, 
wUdihadnot  as  yet  fuled  in  daring  plans  and  energetic  mea- 
sures, bent  the  whole  force  of  their  means  and  oounsds  to  die 
important  tasiu  Buttheirpreparations  hoireverprompt,  andtheir 
eArts  however  earnest,  seemednot  commensurate  with  the  diffi* 
cultiBS  of  the  crisis. 

General  Cartaux,  having  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  insur- 
rection of  Marseilles,  was  ordered  to  advance'  with  a  column  of 
eighi  thousand  men  from  that  side  against  Toulon,  whilst  general 
La  Feype  with  six  thousand  drawn  from  the  army  of  Italy,  was 
directed  to  approach  it  from  the  east.  The  fiormer  general  was 
attendedby  the  deputies  Albite,  SaUcetd,  andGasparin ;  the  latter 
by  FrArott  and  Barras,  who  having  escaped  from  the  malcontents 
of  Tookm,  had  taken  refoge  with  the  army  of  Italy.  With  these 
were  speedi^  associated  Bieord  and  the  younger  Robespierre, 
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'Who  had  been  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Alpe.  These  prelimi- 
nary  meaaores  could  only  be  expected  to  annoy  the  enemy^  and 
straiten  their  conmlanications  uridi  the  snrronnding  country,  until 
Tigorons  and  decisive  operations  could  be  undertaken. 

Toulon  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  capacious  harbour,  stretch- 
ing in  a  southern  direction,  to  the  sea;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Pharon,  which  recede  in  suoeessiTe  ridges  to  the 
north.  It  formed  thus  the  middle  point  of  an  extenstve  barrier, 
Qwhich  separated  the  two  divisions  of  the  French  army,  rendering 
their  communication  difficult,  and  cooperation  precarious. 

The  allies  on  the  other  hand  held  their  force  collected,  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  directing  it  entire  against  either  division  of  the 
besiegers,  occupied  the  fortifications  of  the  town,  the  Kne  of  forte 
son  both  sides  of  the  harbour,  and  the  works  and  passes  in  the  ad- 
jacent mountains.  Their  fleet,  which  covered  the  harbour,  con- 
manded  the  Mediterranean,  and  enabled  them  to  collect  reen- 
forcements  and  supplies  from  all  quarters.  Detachments  of  ^>a* 
nish,  Sardinian,  and  Neapolitan  troops  were  speedily  brought  to 
their  aid ;  and  lieutenant-general  0*Hara,  an  officer  who  had  been 
distinguished  under  lord  Gornwallis  in  the  American  war,  and 
was  at  the  time  governor  of  Gibraltar,  arrived  with  a  reenforee- 
ment  of  British  troops,  and  took  command  of  the  allied  forces^ 
himounting,  exclusively  of  a  formidable  fleet,  a  population  of 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  bodies  of  insurgents  from  Mar- 
seilles and  other  disaffected  towns,  to  fourteen  thousand  men  (S). 
.  A  garrison  thus  strong,  supported  and  supplied,  felt  little  appre- 
hension from  the  divided  and  inconsiderable  forces  of  Cartaux  and 
La  Poype.  Accordingly,  lord  Hood,  after  disarming  the  Frendi 
fleet,  manning  the  fortifications  of  the  town,  and  occupying  the 
forts  which  protected  the  harbour,  as  well  as  the  various  moun- 
tain passes  contiguous  to  Toulon,  employed  himself  in  fitting  out  a 
squadron  of  four  French  ships  of  the  line,  with  French  crews  and 
royalist  commanders,  which  he  sent  round  to  Brest  and  Roche- 
fort,  with  the  double  object  of  reducing  the  strength  of  the  French 
force  in  Toulon,  and  of  spreading  treason  and  exciting  revolt 
along  the  Atlantic  frontier  of  France(3) . 

But  the  committee  of  public  safety,  were  busy  in  concerting 
preparations,  on  a  scale  of  adequate  extent  and  vigour.  By 
their  direction,  general  D^Ar^on,  an  engineer  of  high  reputation, 
in  conjunction  with  the  board  of  ordnance  at  Paris,  drew  up  a 
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plan  for  the  oondact  of  the  siege,  which  {prescribed  a  series  of 
regvlar  approaches  against  the  town,  a  succession  of  attacks  against 
the  surrounding  forts,  and  the  erection  of  works  of  protections^ 
agaiiist  the  broadsides  of  Ihd  fleet.  It  also  required  the  fonna- 
ijon  and  supply  of  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  at  a  time  when 
men  and  money  were  of  ^fficult  collection,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
disaflected  and  exhausted  country.  Thus  operose,  regular,  and 
progresnTe,  the  plan  of  the  government  promised  success,  dniy 
al  the  expense  of  much  time  and  toU,  and  proceeded  oh  the  di- 
rect and  obvious  system  of  warfare ;  that  of  employing  a  greater 
porciott  6f  physical  force  in  the  attack  of  a  given  position,  than  can 
be  exMted  in  its  defence.  However  unexceptionable  it  might  foe^ 
therefore,  in  a  technical  point  of  view,  this  ministerial  plan  for 
the  «ege  of  Toulon,  was  not  adapted  to  the  critical  nature  of  thd 
operation,  nor  to  the  urgency  of  public  affiiirs.  But  the  choice 
of  a  oomaiander  for  the  anillery  of  the  siege,  though  a  mattery 
doolnlees,  of  secondary  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  fonctioha-- 
riea  who  made  it,  was  destined  to  supply  the  defects,  and  com-^ 
pettsate  the  errors,  of  their  means  and  calculations. 

Shortly  after  his  successful  negotiation  with  the  insurgents  of 
ManeiDes,  Bonaparte  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  chief  of 
battalkm  {k) ;  and  some  occasion  requiring  such  a  mission-,  he  was 
MM  by  general  Brunet,  the  commander  of  the  army  of  Italy> 
wiUi  written  despatches,  and  verbal  communications,  to  Park? 
The  oommittee  of  public  safety  was  employed,  in  organizing  a 
foree  for  reducing  Toulon,  and  had  required  of  the  committee  of 
ordnmce  the  designation  of  a  regular  officer,  well  quaMfled  for 
coawMmding  the  artillery  of  the  siege.  It  was  the  humour  of  the 
tine  to  overlook  age  and  rank,  in  search  of  seal  and  talent,  as  in 
the  caaea  of  Hoche  and  Marceau.  The  decided  patriotism  of  Bo- 
naparte was  evinced  by  his  writings,  and  signalised  by  his  flrm 
opposition  toPaoli.  Of  his  professional  abOities  and  personal*^ 
merily  the  files  of  the  war-office^  furnished  ample  testimony, 
wUch  his  reputation  in  the  garrisons  and  corps  he  had  served 
with,  completdy  sust^ed.  These  facts,  enforced  by  the  pres- 
aare  of  poUic  danger,  arrested  the  attention  of  the  committees; 
and  determined  their  choice  in  his  fevonr.  Neither  interest,  pa- 
tronage, intrigue,  nor  solicitation,  was  employed.  His  own  me- 
rit was  his  sole  recommendation  to  a  post,  in  which  that  merit 
was  to  beoome  coospicnoos. 
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Having  reoeiyed  Us  orders,  he  left  the  capital  nfthoat  deky, 
and  reached  the  head  quarters  of  the  beaiegiiig  army,  on  the  ISih 
of  September. 

General  Cartanx  iras  a  painter  of  Paris,  irho  by  popidar  caprice 
and  accidental  success,  had  been  raised  irom  the  adjutancy  of  a 
mottictpalbattalion  to  the  chief  command  of  a  regolar  army;  being 
tfarvst  by  the  force  of  these  causes,  in  one  day's  adTancemeni, 
through  the  degrees  of  brigadier  and  ma{or  general*  He  had  the 
ignorance  incidental  to  this  career,  and  the  presumption  natural 
to  that  ignorance. 

When  the  young  commander  of  the  artillery,  presented  hunself 
to  this  aspiring  dignitary,  whom  he  found  {jittering  in  lace  and 
embroidery,  heiras  told,  in  accents  of  disdainfol  benevolence, 
thatalthouc^  his  services  would  not  be  required  in  the  recovery 
of  Toulon,  he  was  welcome  to  share  in  the  (^ory  of  the  operation  I 
He  was  invited  to  sup  that  evening  with  the  general,  and  early 
the  next  morning,  to  accompany  him  in  visiting  the  posts  of  ti^ 
besiegers,  who  were  preparing,  he  was  informed,  to  open  a  caiH 
nonade,  ivhich  was  to  bum  the  allied  squadrons.    His  astonish- 
ment may  be  conceived,  at  finding  that  the  few  guns  which  had 
been  awkwardly  mounted,  were  at  least  two  gunshots  from  the 
harbour,  and  that  the  balls  which  were  destined  to  destroy  the 
fleet,  were  sent  to  be  heated  in  the  neighbouring  country  houses, 
as  if  th^  reconveyance  was  likely  to  be  easy,  or  their  glow  unre- 
mitting.   A  suggestion  of  the  hist  mentioned  difficulty,  having 
somewhat  perplexed  the  general  and  Ub  stall  officers,  the  com- 
mander of  the  artfllery  proposed,  that  a  few  cold  balls  should  be 
fired  in  order  to  seCr  whether  the  hot  riiot  when  produced,  would 
be  within  point  bisnk  range.    After  some  difficulty  the  experi- 
ment was  made,  and  the  baUs  fell  half  way  short  of  the  mark. 
Upon  this,  the  general  found  fault  with  the  powder,  and  execrated 
the  aristocrats,  for  having  purposely  damaged  it.    This  excessive 
ignorance  prevailing  at  head^piarters,  was  owing  as  much  to 
<&b  greatemigration  of  the  well  educated  officers,  as  to  the  incon- 
siderato  manner  in  which  demagogues  and  th w  retainer  bad 
been  ap*>iiiited  in  their  places.    In  the  midst  of  the  confusion, 
Aedepity  Gasparin  rode  up  to  the  spot.    Bemg  a  man  of  sense, 
led,  and  of  some  military  experience,  he  was  readily  convinced 
of  the  absui4ity  of  die  measures  in  progress,  and  of  the  propriety 
of  confiding  to  the  commander  of  the  artfllery,  die  unconmriled 
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dirMioB  of  ite  siege.  With  this  ykiw,  he  desired  Cartau  to 
itfeedireetioiis  ior  the  general  oondiict  of  the  operation^  leaving 
the  decaile  to  be  derised  and  execated  bj  Bonaparte;  a  reqaeet^ 
which  the  general  oompUed  irith,  in  the  following  fdfaninating 
order.  ''  The  eonunander  of  the  artillery  wiD  batter  the  town 
with  ihol  and  aheUs*  for  and  during  three  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  tkne,  I  will  attack  in  three  eolamns,  and  carry  the  place.*' 
Sech  was  the  stale  of  afEurs-^so  ill  disposed  and  desperate  on 
the  part  of  the  Freneh,  so  formidable  and  enoonraging,  on  that 
of  the  Bni^ish-— when  Bonaparte  joined  the  army  of  Gartaux. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remmd  the  reader,  that  he  had  but  jnst 

oompleied  hie  twenty-fonrth  year,  and  with  exception  of  the 

dightand  mwnccemrfal  senrice  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  in 

Cornea,  was  totally  inexperienced  in  war ;  that  the  OMans  of 

attack  wUch  he  was  to  direct,  or  cooperate  with,  were  slender 

and  separated,  while  the  resistance  to  be  orercome  was  for- 

nridaUeaadnBiied,  consisling  of  a  fortified  town,  a  powerful 

sqnadfOtt,  a  defended  harbour,  connflcted  forts,  airi  mountain 

passes.    These,  as  they  had  been  hitherto  regarded,  whether  by 

the  sQsntific  plan  of  D' Argon,  or  the  ridiculous  order  of  Gartaux, 

had  been  considered,  shnply,  as  a  mass  of  obstruction,  presentr- 

lag  a  certain  force  of  resistance,  which  could  be  overcome  only 

bf  the  applicniaoa  of  greater  force;  and  under  the  obvious  view 

of  conrsrging  the  means  of  attack  upon  the  place  in  dispute,  that 

is  oponthe  town  itself,  contemplating  this  as  the  cardinal  point  of 

thepositaon. 

Bat  Bonaparie,  though  thus  young,  ioexperieiMd,  and  sub- 
eidiaaie^  had  no  sooner  cast  over  the  ground,  that  glance  which 
WMiodireei  the  current  of  future  battles  ;|)ad  no  sooner  looked 
vouad  upM  the  fortifications,  the  harbour  and  the  fleet,  than 
kspoMrated  the  complexity  of  the  position,  and  traced  the  Tite* 
lion  ef  ju  eoSDponent  parU.  He  discovered  at  once,  that  the 
<awB,  t&eu^  the  object  to  be  gained,  was  te  from  be'mg  the 
pwtiebeattadLed;  that,  ui  a  asilitary  view,  it  was  a  dependent 
poriiiQB,  instead  of  being  the  essential  one.  Perceivmg  that  the 
iMthoar  was  divided  by  two  Opporiteand  approachin&promon- 
loiM,  into  the  outer  or  great  ready  asd  the  inner  or^utleroad, 
»<that the  western  prottontory  was  crewned  by  an  enuneace, 
hB  eompvehended  Instanlly,  that  batteries  established  on  the 
raMdiaBd  al  the  base  of  this  praasentory,  would  seai4i.eo«i^ 
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pleldy  both  roads;  apd  either  destroy  the  hostile  Abet,  or  drive  it 
out  to  sea;  iwd  that,  in  either  case,  Toaloa  most  be  abandoned  or 
surrendered.  This  fine  oonceptiony  which,  considering  his  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  ground  and  of  military  eipenenoe,  oould 
only  be  the  offspring  of  the  highest  genius,  he  immediately  com- 
municated to  general  Cartaux ;  recommending  at  the  same  tine 
the  pccupalion  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  men,  of  the  emineaee 
in  question,  which  as  yet  the  English  commander  had  ne^ected. 
But  general  Cartaux  could  not  comprehendits  importance,  nor  the 
probability  of  reducing  Toulon,  by  taking  up  a  position  so  re- 
mote from  it.  Yet  with  that  perverseness  of  incapadty  which 
omits  aU  the  good,  and  does  all  the  misdiief  practicable  in  a 
given  case,  he  sent  general  Laborde  with  four  hundred  men  to 
lake  possession  of  the  promontory;  a  measure  which  had  the 
efect  of  apprising  the  enemy  of  its  value,  causing  Laborde  to  be 
dislodlged,  and  the  position  to  be  seised  upon  and  fortified  by 
the  English  commander.  Bonaparte's  suggestion,  which  was 
above  rules^  being  thus  #orse  than  disregarded,  the  toilsome 
plan  of  approaches  against  the  town,  which  was  according  to  rules, 
was  persisted  in. 

The  commandant  of  the  artillery  it  appears,  did  not  on  this  ac- 
count relent  in  his  seal ;  but  was  as  bold  and  skilful  in  executing 
the  prcject  of  others,  as  he  had  been  prompt  and  sagacious  in  the 
invention  of  his  own.  His  first  care  was  to  select  and  employ  of- 
ficerSy  upon  whose  zeal  and  capacity  he  could  place  reliance. 
Among  these  were  Muiron,  whom  he  made  his  adjutant,  and  his 
former  comrade  at  Valence,  Gassendi,  whom  he  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  arsenal  at  Marseilles,  from  which  his  military  sup-- 
pKes  were  to  be  dray^n.  His  next  object  was  to  collect  a  park  of 
artillery;  and  so  active  and  well  directed  were  his  exextions,  that 
in  less  thaasix  weeks,  he  had  two  hundred  guns,  complete^  fur- 
nished. Urging  on  the  operations,  he  advanced  his  lotteries, 
placed  them  en  the  most  advantageous  points,  and  opened  a  fire 
so  efiective,  that  he  soon  dismasted  several  ships  of  the  line, 
burned  some  smaller  vessels,  and  forcing  the  squadron  to  vrith- 
draw  to  a  distant  part- of /the  harbour,  relieved  his  batteries 
from  its  broadsides,  and  broke  ground  yet  nearer  to  the  enemy. 

Referring  to  this  operation  some  years  Afterwards  he  observed 
— **  With  six  twenty-four  pouAders,  two  furnaces  for  heating 
balls,  and  forty  cannoneers,  I  conleBded  for  fou|r  days  i^ainst  the 
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EBf^A  and  Spanish  squadrons  and  after  burning  one  frigate  and 
sereral  bomb-kelches  forced  them  to  draw  off  (5)." 

SiiD  he  was  not  free  from  die  interference  of  general  Cartanx, 
and  the  embarrassments  of  his  ignorance.  On  one  occasion,  this 
geoeral  insisted  on  his  phinting  a  battery  against  the  walls  of  a 
boase^  where  there  was  no  room  for  the  guns  to  recoil;  on  ano- 
tho-,  upon  an  insulated  hillodk,  which,  as  he  aUeged,  would  enable 
him  to  fire  on  several  forts  at  once.  Nor  was  he  convinced  of 
the  fdlf  of  this  order,  by  the  observation  that,  if  this  point  was 
in  reach  of  these  forts,  it  would  be  exposed  to  their  concentrated 
fire.  At  this  period  of  the  siege,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
had  the  English  commander  acted  on  the  ofiensive  and  assailed; 
with  his  whole  force,  either  division  of  the  French  army,  he  must 
haTe  succeeded  in  relieving  the  place.  He  however  remained  on 
the  defenrive  contenting  himself  with  manning  and  strengthening 
the  fortifications,  and  gave  time  for  reenforcements  to  join  the 


Scaaparte,  while  engaged  in  executing  a  plan  which  he  could 
not  ^iprove^  thus  sulmiitting  the  inspiration  of  his  own  mind  to 
the  yoke  of  inferior  judgments,  and  in  obviating  the  blunders  of 
a  general  whom  he  could  but  despise,  exhibited  a  degree  of  sol- 
dierahip  and  gallantry,  which  gained  the  attacliment  of  the  men. 
Be  slept  by  his  guns,  assisted  in  aiming  them,  was  present  where- 
ev^  danger  appeared,  headed  parties  in  taking  ground  in  advance^ 
and  was  foremost  in  repelling  the  enemy's  sallies.  The  troops 
looked  up  to  him  with  admiration,  and  regarded  him  as  their 
real  geoeral,  calling  out  for  the  commander  of  the  artillery,  when- 
ever an  attack  was  determined  on,  or  a  sortie  was  apprehended. 

He  had  thus  secured  the  devotion  of  the  army,  and  the.  good 
opnaoD  of  the  dqmty  Gasparin,  when,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
the  depnties  convened  a  council  of  war,  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
berating on  the  plan  of  the  siege,  which  had  been  sent  down  by 
the  eovenmienty  and  of  deciding  whether  it  should  be  executed 
by  operations  on  the  west  or  the  east  side  of  the  harbour.  This 
cooadl,  of  which  Gasparin  was  president,  and  Gartaux  and  Bo- 
naparte members,  decided  at  once,  that  the  principal  operations 
of  diesi^  should  be  prosecuted  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour; 
hut  they  were  greatly  embarrassed  when  they  came  to  consider 
the  dbproportion  of  their  force,  to  that  which  die  plan  of  general 
D'Argpn  leqnhred.    It  was  then  that  the  young  commander  of  ar- 
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tiUery  fubmittMl  to  the  counca  the  toggettioii  wUdi  he  had  pre* 
viously  made  to  general  Gartaux»  and  expiained  Che  certabicy  oF  Um 
Sttooess,  eren  with  the  meana  already  at  their  coomuuML  He 
showed  that  the  position  on  the  western  promontory  ooounaiMMI 
the  entire  harboor ;  that  batteries  erected  on  it  wonld  force  lord 
Hoody  either  to  abandon  the  garrison  to  an  onaroidable  sarrender , 
or  to  withdraw  it;  and  that  conseqaently  the  time,  the  expenw, 
and  the  army,  necessary  to  the  sisecess  oF  the  ministeria]  pbui, 
mighty  in  a  great  measure^  be  dispensed  with.  He  expreased  Ids 
conriction  tliat  the  garrison  would  be  withdrawn^  rather  than 
abandoned^  and  condnded  by  assuring  the  coancily  thatia  two 
days  after  they  should  get  possession  of  the  promontory,  Toahn 
WGold  be  in  their  power. 

Though  clearly  suted,  and  cogently  explained,  Msproperflioii 
was  not  received  without  much  hesitation,  nor  adop^  widiOQC 
long  discussion.  It  was  hard  to  turn  the  minds  of  men,  suddenly^ 
from  a  direct  to  an  indirect  mode  of  attack;  or  to  make  tbeaa  be* 
Eere,  that  so  simple  a  measure  as  taking  possession  of  the  hd^ 
afluded  to,  would  be  attended  by  suchimportantand  decisive  oonse* 
quences  as  were  assigned  to  it  by  the  commander  of  the  artiltery4 
When  at  length,  upon  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Gasparin,  H 
was  adopted,  it  was  only  in  the  light  of  a  preliminary  and  partial 
operation,  and  in  consequence  of  the  statement  of  the  engineers^ 
that  the  occupation  of  the  promontory  would  effect  a  Uoekade, 
an  operation  indispensable,  aocordmg  to  the  maxims  of  their  art, 
to  a  regular  siege.  This  was  the  opinion  of  general  Maresoot,  who 
was  then  a  major  of  engineers,  and  did  not  participate  in  the  grand 
and  confident  inferences  of  Bonaparte.  Perhaps  invention  ia  so 
young  a  man,  and  instruction  from  a  subordinate  officer,  were 
not  acceptable  to  men  of  higher  rank  or  greater  pretensioiis. 
Probably  the  result  of  the  proposed  measure  was  less  erideBt 
Aen,  than  it  seems  now.  But,  at  any  rate,  an  operation  whidi 
was  dedsive  and  final  was  resolved  upon  only  as  an  incipient  and 
conducive  one.  Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  vote  for  it 
was  unanimous. 

Before  however  this  resohiiion  was  taken,  the  Engfith  general, 
become  apprized  of  the  importance  of  this  positimi,  had  con- 
structed on  it  a  fortress,  consisting  of  a  main  went  wfdb  two 
flanking  redoubts,  which  was  rendered  so  strong  and  complete, 
that  although  it  was  named  fort  Muigrave,  it  was  cdled  liHh 
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GiknUmr.  It  was  deCended  by  three  thousand  cboden  troops, 
with  fcity-lbiirineoes  of  heaTy  artillery.  The  officer  hi  command 
of  it,  conshierhig  his  post  UDpregnaMe,  derided  the  demonstra- 
liaas  of  the  French,  exclamiuig--««If  they  take  this  f6rt,  then  ill 
torn  Jaodiin." 

Bonaparte  who  had  m  tahi  urged  Gartani  to  reenforce  La- 
borde,  and  drbe  the  allies  from  this  important  point  before  they 
were  firmly  established,  was  even  at  this  late  stage  of  the  contest, 
of  a  difcrent  opmion  from  the  British  commander,  and  com- 
his  operations  against  it,  with  that  energy  which  con-* 
nspires.  He  ordered  six  batteries  of  twenty-fonrpound-* 
era,  nd  platflDntts  for  fifteen  mortars,  to  be  raised  immediately 
againit  Little  Gibraltar,  and  at  the  same  time,  directed  a  battery 
of  eifl^  twesty-fonr  ponnders  and  ftmr  mortars,  to  be  construct- 
ed agunst  Fort  Malbosquet;astrong,  though  less  formidable  work, 
sitaated  hi^ier  up  the  harbour.    To  render  this  hitter  operation 
moroeflfcieBt,  he  selected  a  porition  for  his  guns,  which  was  mas- 
ked iif  a  dump  of  oliTes;  and  directed  that  the  fire  of  this  battery 
thonidaot  be  opened,  untfl  his  attack  on  Little  Gibraltar,  should  be 
eomneiieed;  so  that  the  effect  might  be  augmented  by  surprise. 
It  happened  however  that,  before  this  proper  time  arrived,  the  re- 
preieiatives  <rf  the  people  visited  tbds  work,  which  was  called 
As  tatsrjf  of  ike  tanveniian.    From  the  cannoniers  they  learned 
it  had  been  finished  for  eight  days,  and  that,  although  it  was  ei'^ 
peeled  to  do  great  execution,  no  use  had  as  yet  been  made  of  iu 
h  perfiset  ignorance  of  what  they  were  about,  these  deputies, 
withoBft  ooasidting  the  chief  of  the  artillery,  ordered  a  fire  from 
thisbnstery  Co  be  instantly commenoed;  an orderwhich  the  gunners 
with  alacrity  obeyed. 

General  (yHara  was  greatly  surprised  at  this  sndden  atudL  on 
one  of  Us  prindpal  defences,  andfeeUnglhetinportanoeof  rid-^ 
dng  Umaeif  of  so  serious  an  annoyance,  prepared  for  storming 
this  bntiery  next  morning.  Accordingly,  about  an  hour  beforo 
day,  ha  adiM  out  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  six  thousand  men  (6), 
and  snoceeded  without  much  difificulty,  m  carrying  the  battery,  and 
^piUng  the  gnus.  The  alarm  meanwhile  was  sounded  at  head 
qiarCars*  General  DugommiBr,  the  new  commander,  rallied  the 
troops,  who,  havmg  been  disposed  in  Une,  were  not  capable  of 
withstanding^  on  the  sndden,  so  heavy  a  column.  Bonaparte, 
several  field  pieces  to  be  turned  agauist  aiiara's 
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force,  which  threatened,  by  its  fiunher  advance,  his  grand  park 
near  the  pass  of  the  Ollioales,  hastened  to  an  eminence,  on  whidp 
he  had  esublished  a  depot  of  ordnance,  and  from  which,  an  amp 
of  the  trench  communicated  with  the  captured  battery.  Behind 
this  eminence  was  stationed  a  battalion  of  infantry,  and  with  this, 
he  determined  to  make  a  vigourous  attack  on  the  enemy.  He  led 
his  party  along  the  trench  unpercrived,  and  emerging  fron  H 
behind  a  screen  of  brambles,  surprised  O^Hara  by  a  doae  and 
destructive  fire.  His  attack  was  so  spirited,  and  the  surprise  so 
complete,  that  the  Neapolitain  troops  fled,  as  if  they  had  been  as-- 
sailed  by  overwhelming  numbers;  while  the  English  ijUBcera  sop- 
posed  that  a  party  of  their  own  men,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  morn- 
ing, were  firing  by  mistake.  The  panic  of  one  party,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  other,  were  equally  unfounded.  Genc«^sl  O'Hara 
himself,  under  this  false  impression,  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  the  fire,  when  he  was  wounded  in  the  hand  with  a  mnak^ 
ball,  and  taken  by  a  French  sergeant,  who  pulled  him  suddenly 
down  into  the  trench.  Thus  it  happened,  that  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  allies,  was  a  prisoner  to  Bonaparte,  while  his  own 
troops  were  ignorant  of  his  fate,  and  while  the  French  general 
was  unaware  that  Bonaparte  was  engaged.  In  this  conflict,  be 
received  a  bayonet  thrust  in  the  left  thigh,  which,  though  a^erions 
flesh  wound,  he  did  not  sufler  to  withdraw  him  from  duty  in  the 
trenches. 

General  Dugmnmier  having  brought  up  the  reserves,  had  now 
taken  a  position  which  threatened  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the 
sallying  party.  Already  disconcerted  by  the  vigour  of  Bonaparte*s 
attack,  this  movement  threw  them  into  confusion.  The  English 
followed  the  example  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  fled  in  the  utmost 
confusion.  They  were  pursued  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  which 
they  entered,  not  more  discouraged  by  the  unexpected  failure  of 
their  sally,  than  by  the  strange  disappearance  of  their  general. 
The  allied  officers,  who  had  already  become  jealous  of  the  English 
commanders,  and  suspicious  of  their  good  faith,  expressed  an 
apprehension  that  general  0*Hara  had  given  himself  up  to  the 
enemy,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  an  advantageous  surrender 
of  the  place.  Thus  internal  discord  was  added  to  the  military 
disasters  of  this  abortive  sally. 

The  French  on  the  contrary  had  reason  to  exult.  The  com- 
mander of  the  artillery  who,  by  energy  and  promptness^  had  re- 
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paired  the  mischief  occaooned  by  the  folly  of  the  deptities,  had 
olfered  the  chief  opporition,  and  occasioned  the  principal  loss,  to 
the  enemy.  In  conseqoenoe  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 
PreYioiisly  to  this  affiiir,  the  incapacity  of  Gartaux  had  become 
so  erideDt  as  to  cause  his  remoyal,  and  the  committee  of  public 
safety  bad  giren  the  command  of  the  siege  to  general  Doppet ;  a 
phyflidan,  who  had  been  thrown  up  from  noisy  insignificance  to 
naitaiy  rank»  by  the  whirls  and  eddies  of  popular  excitement,  and 
ic  the  siege  of  Lyons  had  obtained  a  reputation,  which  concealed 
for  a  moment  his  real  demerit.    To  the  faults  of  ignorance 
he  adfdM  the  vices  (rf  cowardice  and  enyy.    His  arrival,  which 
noQ  made  the  army  regret  the  departure  of  Gartaux,  was  near 
beiQg  ftAowed  by  an  event  equally  surprising,  and  more  momen- 
UNis.    The  Freodi  troops  on  duty  in  the  trenches  before  Little 
Gibraltar,  had  one  of  their  comrades  taken  by  a  Spanish  company 
<a  guard  in  the  fort.    This  unfortunate  prisoner,  the  Spaniards 
beat  and  abased  in  sight  of  his  brother  soldiers,  whom,  at  the 
mne  tine,  they  insulted  by  provoking  shouts  and  indecent  ges- 
tures.  Irritated  beyond  endurance,  the  IVench,  by  a  spontaneous 
hopulae,  resembling  such  as  we  read  of  in  the  Roman  legions,  seized 
tbeir  arms,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  rushed  to  the  assault.  Bo- 
naparte, whose  vigilance  let  nothing  escape  hb  observation, 
hastened  to  report  this  affiur  to  the  general,  and  saying,  a$  the 
xme  tow  draiofi,  U  was  beiier  to  drink  it,  assured  him  it  would 
be  more  difficult  to  draw  off  the  troops  in  safety,  than  to  follow 
tip  the  attadt  with  success.  Doppet  consented :  the  reserve  was  put 
in  motion,  and  Bonaparte  at  its  head.  But  while  he  was  in  the  act 
of  moriag  to  the  support  of  the  assailants,  who,  having  driven  in 
ihe  enemy's  light  troops  and  reached  the  gorge,  were  on  the  point 
of  fordag  then*  way  into  the  body  of  the  work,  an  aide-de-camp 
of  the  general  was  killed  by  his  skle.    At  so  dangerous  a  symp- 
tom, the  doctor  was  panic  struck,  and  instantly  retiring,  ordered 
a  retreat.    This  palpable  poltroonery  could  not  but  rouse  the 
iadignation  of  the  men.    They  complained  aloud,  that,  instead  of 
having  generals  to  lead  them  to  victory,  they  were  thwarted  and 
diagraced  by  painters  and  doctors.  In  consequence,  the  committee 
recalled  Doppet,  and  felt  at  last  the  necesisity  of  employing  a  mili- 
ury  man.    Their  choice  fell  upon  general  Dugommier,  a  veteran 
viih  the  scars  of  fifty  campaigns,  and  a  courage  as  well-tempered 
a kis own  good  sword  (7). 
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TI|6  girriiOD  benig  8treiietlien6d  by  fIreA  m^^ 
reoifbroeiiieiiu,  tbe  hopes  of  theberiecert  befj^todediiw,  and 
thedisBatisfiMlionoftbepoUktobemanifMU  Thepradesceof 
dirediag  the  chief  operatioiis  agaiiist  a  remote  and  apparently 
unhnportantirork,  iras  a|^  denied,  and  the  neoeBaity  of  tnmkig 
cheir  principal  eflbru  against  the  town  itielf ,  loudly  inatated  tm. 
The  popular  societies  denounced  the  ill-direeted  ud  tardj  pro- 
gress of  the  siege,  in  terms  of  crimination,  which  the  people  of 
Prorenoe,  ^Ustreased  by  famine,  reechoed.  Even  the  depmiea 
became  alarmed;  and  Friron  and  Barras,  although  in  the  oonncfl 
of  war  they  had  ooncorred  in  the  qualified  adoption  <rf  BoBieparte*8 
{dan,  now  despaired  of  its  success,  and  wrote  to  the  onmmitme 
of  public  safety,  proposing  that  the  siege  be  abandoned  ami  the 
army  withdrawn  to  the  strong  and  plentiful  country  north  of  the 
Durance.  This  counsel  they  enforced  by  obserring  that  after 
constant  operations  of  three  months,  Toulon  was  not  yet  eresi  at- 
tacked; that  the  garrison  was  receiving  strong  and  coontaBt  ac- 
cessions ;  that,  in  all  probability,  the  besiegers  would  soon  be  com- 
peOed  to  retreat  with  precipitation;  whereas,  it  was  now  in  tiieir 
power  to  retire  in  good  order  and  without  loss.  To  thia^  they 
added  that  the  English  would  be  placed  under  the  neeesaity  of 
proTiding  sustenance  for  the  population  of  Provence  daring  the 
winter ;  and  that,  in  the  approaching  spring,  thearmy,  recr«ited« 
refreshed,  andsupplied,  could  undertake  the  siege  with  renewed 
vigour  and  every  prospect  of  suocess.  Happily  for  the  safis^  of 
France,  before  this  sinister  counsel  had  time  to  make  an  impress 
sion  at  Paris,  Toulon  was  in  possession  of  the  French  amy. 

In  this  season  of  dqection  and  discontent,  when  the  dkiet  an* 
thorities  themselves  were  blind  to  the  efficacy  of  the  operations 
in  progress,  the  commander  of  the  artillery  remained  unshaken 
in  his  opinion  and  unceasing  in  his  activity.  Repeating  to  General 
Dugommier  the  assurance  which  he  had  given  his  predecessors, 
that,  to  take  Toulon,  it  was  only  necessary  to  carry  tittle  Gibral- 
tar, and  infusing  his  confidence  into  those  around  him,  he  pushed 
on  the  works  with  unabated  vigour.  On  the  14th  December, 
when  bis  batteries  were  ready,  he  opened  a  nrfling  fire  of  round 
shot  and  shells  from  thirty  twenty-four  pounders  and  fifteen 
mortars  upon  that  fortress,  and  maintained  it  incessantly,  for 
sixty  hours.  The  guns  being  well  posted  and  well  aimed,  the 
cannonade  was  destructive.    The  enemy*s  pieces  were  dismown- 
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ed,  tUk  paltedes  dMroyM»  their  bastions  demoHsbed,  and  their 
men  forced  to.  withdraw  firom  the  fort  aod  take  shelter  behmd  the 
cmtofthebiO. 

Bonaparte,  atteotire  to  the  eSsct  of  bis  £re,  perceiving  that 
the  tine  for  aa  assanlt  had  arrived,  proposed  preparing  for 
ihai  final  operatioB.  The  depaties  consented,  and  midnight  of 
Ike  ITtb,  was  fixed  on  for  the  attack.  But  when  the  moment  ap- 
proached the  rain  fell  in  sneh  torrents,  that  General  Dugonumer 
was  incfined  to  defer  the  assault  twenty-four  honrs  longer.  At  this 
soggeiiion,  the  deputies  manifested  both  impatience  and  indigna-^ 
lion,  and  protesting  against  it,  ofiered,  in  a  conference  with  Bona- 
parte, le  eospead  Dogommier,  and  confer  the  chief  command 
upon  him  (8).  He  refused  to  supfdant  his  gallant  general, 
bat  andertook  to  convince  him  that  the  rain  was  not  an  obstacle 
10  Mooess,  as  the  bayonet  was  the  weapon  to  be  chiefly  em- 
ptofed;  wi  apprising  him  of  the  extreme  discontent  of  the 
deputies,  prevaUed  upon  him  not  to  delay  the  assault.  Accord- 
iaglf  the  ia£uitry  and  reserves  were  moved  forward  to  a  position 
ia  tttacking  distance,  and  every  preparation  for  the  onset  made. 
Bat  now  the  depuliaa,  either  grown  cautions  from  the  approach  of 
diager,  or  wishing  to  shift  the  responribility  of  feaure  from 
thmnelves  to  the  general,  or  deterred  by  the  arguments  of  cer- 
taiaelBoefs,  who  contended  that  the  place  could  not  be  stormed, 
pnpesed  sailing  a  council  of  war,  and  deliberating  afresh  on  the 
propriety  of  an  attack.  But  Dugommier  bad  become  as  deter- 
niaed  as  Bonapnrte.  He  rejected  their  proposal,  ridiculed  their 
doibis,  and  refnsed  to  hesitate  a  moment  lon^r.  Dividing  his 
force  into  two  columns,  he  himself  took  command  of  the  first, 
tad  pheed  the  aecond  under  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte.  In 
tUs  order,  supported  by  light  parties  on  their  flanks,  they  ad- 
vaaeed  tkrongb  rain  and  darkness  to  the  assault. 

As  k  was  known  that  the  body  of  the  garrison  was  sheltered 
bdundthe  hill,  the  assailants  hoped  to  reach  the  fort  unperceived 
•ad  anreneted,  and  to  force  an  entrance  without  much  opposi* 
tkrn.  Bat  in  this  conjecture  they  were  deceived ;  for  the  Eng- 
lish coaaander  bad  stationed  a  dense  line  of  light  troops  at  the 
foot  of  Ae  eminence,  who  receiving  the  leading  cohnnn  of  the 
French  with  a  voUey  4)1  small  arms,  recalled  the  garrison  to  their 
gun.  Their  fire,  which  was  rapid  and  constant,  was  chiefly 
of  papa  shot,  and  did  great  execution.     After  a  dubious  and 
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bloody  stingi^  the  brave  DogoHunier,  wbo  had  at  one  time 
forced  his  way  into  the  work,  was  driven  back.  In  despair, 
and  expecting  to  expiate  on  the  scaffold  misfortune  in  the  field, 
the  aged  warrior  exchomed, ''  I  am  a  lost  man." 

Rallying  the  fagitiyes,  Bonaparte,  whose  horse  had  been  killed 
under  him,  and  who  was  severely  bruised  by  the  fisll,  poshed 
forward  undismayed  by  his  leader's  repulse,  prompt  to  revenge, 
and  skilful  to  retrieve  it.  Perceiving  that  the  enemy  contumed 
ihdr  fire  directly  in  front,  he  detached  a  battalion  of  light  troops 
.  under  Captain  Muiron,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ground ; 
ordering  him  to  ascend  the  hill  circuitously  and  under  cover  of 
certain  inequalities  in  its  surface.  Muiron  conducted  his  party 
so  adroitly  that  he  reached  the  fort  undiscovered,  and  rushing 
in  through  an  embrasure  with  a  small  party,  threw  the  garrison 
into  confusion.  Bonaparte,  who  followed  in  supporting  dis- 
tance, and  had  been  jomed  by  Dugommier  in  person,  attadied 
with  his  column  at  this  critical  moment,  and  overpowering  all 
resistance,  carried  the  fort.  The  garrison  though  vanquished 
was  not  disgraced;  the  English  and  Spanish  cannoneers  vied 
with  each  other  in  valour  and  pertinacif^,  and,  resisting  to  the 
last,  were  cut  down  to  a  man  at  thenr  guns.  Bonaparte  was 
slightly  wounded ;  Muiron,  Victor,  and  Laborde  severely.  The 
enemy  being  reenforced  from  the  two  fortificatiras  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  made  three  spirited  attenqpts  to  retake  the  important 
post,  but  their  own  guns  were  turned  against  them,  and  they 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter.  Their  loss  including 
prisoners  exceeded  two  thousand  men ;  that  (rf  the  French  in 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  one  thousand.  About  three 
hours  after  Dugommier  and  Bonaparte  were  in  quiet  possesion 
of  Little  Gibraltar,  the  deputies,  who  had  first  encouraged,  and 
then  dissuaded  the  assault,  came  gallantly  forward  sword  in 
hand,  lavishing  praise,  with  the  warmth  of  witnesses  and  the 
confidence  of  fellow  labourers,  upon  the  victorious  troops.  Tins 
swaggering  was  contemptible ;  but  the  vanity,  assentation,  and 
injustice  which  followed  it,  were  infamous. 

The  commander  of  the  artillery,  having  thus  gained  the  position 
to  the  possession  of  which  he  attached  such  decisive  consequence, 
lost  no  time  in  employing  its  advantages,  and  bringing  his  plan  of 
proceeding  to  the  test  of  experiment.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  he 
directed  an  attack  to  bo  made  upon  TEguillette,  and  Balaguier,  as 
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the  fiiits  at  the  two  extreme  points  of  the  promontory  were  caUed. 
The0e  though  tbey  were  commanded  by  Little  Gibraltar,  more 
iouDediately  conunanded  the  two  roads,  and  menaced  the  fleet,  than 
even  that  fortress  itself  did.  Their  garrisons  howerer  evacuated 
these  places  without  waiting  to  be  driven  out,  as  they  must  have 
been  by  the  guns  of  Little  Gibraltar.  Bonaparte  then  ordered 
op  the  heavy  artillery  from  his  own  batteries  with  a  view  of 
mouBtiiig  them  in  I'Eguillette  and  Balaguier,  of  closing  the  com- 
monicaliou  between  the  two  roads,  and  opening  a  fire  upon  the 
allied  squadrons,  which  were  now  in  their  turn  blockaded. 
But  upon  examining  the  works  he  discovered  that  they  were 
constructed  (rf  masonry,  and  that  close  in  front  of  each  was  a 
tower  serving  for  a  lodgment  and  a  redoubt.  These  towers 
were  also  of  stone,  and  so  incommodiously  situated  that  re- 
bonndiBg  shot  and  splintering  stones  would  glance  from  them 
upon  the  gunners  in  the  forts.  He  therefore  determined,  at  the 
expense  of  a  delay  of  some  hours,  to  throw  up  batteries  of  earth 
on  the  siffbce  of  the  hill.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  so  confident 
of  soeeeastbat  he  saidtoDngommier,  and  repeated  to  the  officers — 
**  Tomorrow  night,  or  the  night  after,  you  shall  sleep  in  Toulon." 

But  already  began  to  be  manifested  the  efficiency  of  his  plan  of 
operatioBs,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  results.  Lord  Hood  had  no 
sooner  discovered  that  the  fortsonthe  summit  and  at  the  base  of  the 
promontory  were  in  possession  of  the  French,  than  he  made  signal 
to  the  fleet  to  weigh  anchor  and  get  out  to  sea.  A  council  of  war 
assembled  in  Toulon,  at  which,  it  is  said,  he  proposed  an  instant 
and  powerful  eflbrt  to  recover  possession  of  Little  Gibraltar,  and 
the  forliiied  poinu  which  it  commanded.  This  proposition,  which 
did  credit  to  his  spirit,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  coun- 
cil, who  decided  that  the  place,  being  no  longer  tenable,  should 
be  iouDediately  abandoned. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  evacuation  was  commenced, 
in  the  midst  of  increasing  dismay  and  confusion.  Although  the 
affies  had  obtained  possession  of  Toulon  upon  the  assurance  of 
protecting  its  inhabitants,  and  of  preserving  and  restoring  its  vast 
military  and  marine  establishments,  sensible  of  their  danger  and 
of  their,  force,  but  forgetful  of  their  faith  and  honour,  they  resol- 
ved to  carry  off  as  prizes  whatever  ships  they  could  get  to  sea,  to 
bum  the  rest»  to  destroy  the  forts  and  arsenals,  and  then  to  con- 
rev  itttohamsbment  such  of  the  citizens  as  had  been  tempted  by 
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the  tiroiiiifleof  Lord  Hood,  into  a  degree  of  flBUt  wbidi  expoeed 
them  to  Che  utdioit  rigour  of  jiutioey  and  had  been  plnnged  by  its 
▼iolation,  into  a  depth  of  responBibility>  which  plaoed  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  mercy.  Orders  for  destroying  ihe  fleet  and  arsenals 
were  giyen  accordingly;  and  their  execntioB  entmsted  to  the  coa* 
rage  and  activity  <rf  sir  Sidney  Smith*  Bat  the  French  army  was 
approaching  on  all  sides.  General  La  Poype  had  got  possession 
of  fort  Pharon{  Bonaparte  Arom  the  promontory  wUdi  he  had 
stormed,  and  from  Malbosquet  which  the  English  had  abandoned, 
was  throwing  hot  shot  and  shells  into  the  harbonr  and  the  town ; 
and  the  rapacity  of  the  allies,  nnaUayed  by  considerations  of  Jns* 
lice  or  hnmamty»  was  restrained  by  their  fears.  Many  of  the 
shipsi  most  of  the  arsenals^  and' the  prindpal  fortiflcathms  ^ere 
presQHTVed*  The  French  galley  daves  broke  tbdr  chains  and  ex- 
tiogoished  the  En^h  fires.  Four  ships  of  the  line  and  sevmul 
frigates  w«re  loaded  with  stores  and  carried  off;  ame  slope  and 
fonr  frigates  were  burnt;  but  thirteen  ships  wUch  had  ben  dis^ 
mandedy  were  left  undestroyed  in  the  harbour.  The  allied  fleet, 
eager  for  pillage  and  intent  to  escape,  oBered  but  a  tardy  reftige 
to  the  distracted  inhaUtants,  who  hurried  in  the  midnight  confla- 
gration to  the  wharfr,  and  rushed  into  die  boats,  as  they  were  di- 
rected by  chance,  or  driven  by  terror.  Suddendy  the  floating 
BDagaiines  which  had  been  fired,  not  sunk,  exploded  with  aahock 
uid  a  gbre  that  illumed  and  suspended  the  surroundiog  horrors. 
But  Bonaparte  soon  retived  his  cannonade  and  eominiied  it  with 
fury  throughout  the  nighu  Some  of  the  English  ships  were  inju- 
red, and  several  boats  loaded  with  emigrants  were  sank.  ASiBt 
a  night  of  terror,  violence^  and  coirfkwion,  the  hostile  squadrons 
were  seen  at  day  break  just  clearing  the  harbour,  freig^iied  with 
plunder,  ignominy,  and  grief. 

Lord  Hood,  who  ^'as  the  prindpal  agent  in  this  transadioa, 
sacrificed  to  the  passions  of  his  government,  the  honour  of  his 
flag.  The  rage  and  rapine  of  his  last  hold  upon  Totdon^  threw 
a  dark  colouring  on  his  cautieus  entrance,  and  his  hasty  rotteat; 
aggravating  the  faisidious  aspect  of  the  first,  and  giving  a  corsair 
appearoMe  to  the  second.  In  this  spirit,  the  war,  ia  whkA  Bo- 
naparte had  now  efiectuaUy  entered,  wasc<»nmenoedby  the  allies, 
and  in  the  same  spirit  it  was  concluded. 

The  joy  of  the  public  at  the  event  of  the  siege,  was  the  greater, 
because  the  saooess  was  unexpected.    The  people  classed  it  witk 
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Ihe  grealegt  Irivpiphs  of  the  republic  and,  a  proea«fiiic  vnpre^ 

oedeoted  in  l^be  bislory  ot  France,  it  wa9  celebrated  in  eonfer.. 

waiij  wilb  a  decree  of  the  Conyention,  bf  a  aatianal  festival  4>f 

carelid  otteotaUoo  and  elaborate  pomp,    Bat  Qeitber  in  the 

report  of  tbe  deputies,  nor  in  the  ^oleoinity  of  the  ConveniioB, 

was  the  oanie  of  die  real  capior  of  Toulon  even  mentioned.    His 

meriiy  though  slighted,  eovid  not  be  suppressed*    Generd  Da-* 

gonnier,  qpoa  reading  tbe  minutes  of  Lord  Hood*s  council  of 

irw,  vUch  that  assembly  bad  left  behind,  was  lost  in  wonder  at 

ibe  precision  with  which  the  proceedings  of  the  enemy  had  cor» 

respiaaded  with  the  conebisions  of  Bonaparte,    flfis  admiration 

was  increased  by  the  reflection  ihat,  as  he  owed  tbe  capture  of 

Tonloa  to  tbe  sUll  of  that  offlcer ,  so  he  was  indebted  to  his  disin- 

itteatedoess  for  tbe  command  of  the  siege*    Therefore  he  not 

only  iDchided  bis  name  in  a  list  of  ofScers  whom  be  recommended 

Cor  promotion,  but  assured  the  committee  of  public  safisty,  that, 

bit  m#r^  Md  lobn^  isere  so  ffreor,  Ikol,  $/ Ad  tMM  neyfselai  fry  liU 

g^mnmmi,  he  ^omUd  admmte  himnlf.    The  ofikers  coitfessed 

his  esceilenee,  ibe  soldiers  were  loud  in  bis  praise,  and  the 

clubs  of  Mars^Oes  extolled  hjs  services ;  so  that  military  candour 

and  popular  £seiiag  counteracted  the  silence  of  the  deputies,  and 

tbe  indiSBrenoe  of  tbe  government.    £ven  Madame  Gartaux, 

who  had  witnessed  the  akarcations  between  tbe  general  and 

Bonaparte,  applauded  those  taleata  which  made  tbe  foUy  of  her 

lord  none  conspicuous^    At  a  public  entertainment,  she  praised 

tbe  young  officer  of  artillery,  and  observed  that  he  lad  too 

HMch  Moseto  be  a  tam  cukMe,    ^'Then,'*  said  the  indyfgnant 

bastaand, ''  we  must  be  bilockbeads,  all  of  us."    ''  Ifot  at  all," 

repfad  the  lady;  '^  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that;  but  he  is  not  one 

of  your  dass^  HM  you  may  be  sure  of/' 

Bonaparte  appears  to  have  been  indifforent  to  tbe  praise,  and 
ineeosiHe  to  tbe  n£^ect  of  which  he  was  the  dbject.  But  ho 
donbilcfti  felt  gneat  aatisfiiction  at  vindicating  tbe  sitfety  and  roi* 
putMjpn  of  his  country,  and  at  imbodying,  in  an  exploit  so  useful 
and  ^orious,  a  ray  of  that  genius  whose  untried  force  and  impar 
tienieensciousiiess,  he  bad  /Eebt  amd  the  clouds  of  foraue,  and 
iiieflnct«aiions  of  hope. 

«Aneedetep  ^  his  personal  conduct  have  been  related,  which 
repetifiep  can  hardly  render  trite.  On  one  occamon,  when  he 
was^uBerirteaduitf  (be  ^mtiw^  a  battery  nnder  dm  enemy^s 
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fire,  being  anxious  to  despatch  an  order,  be  caUed  for  the  attend- 
ance of  a  soldier  who  could  write.  A  handsome  young  sergeant 
stepped  forward,  and,  resting  the  paper  on  the  parapet,  wrote 
as  he  dictated.  A  ball  struck  the  parapet,  covering  the  amanu- 
ensis and  his  paperwith  earth.  ^' Very  good,"  coolly  remarked  the 
sergeant,  '^  we  shall  not  want  sand  this  time."  The  eye  and  favour 
of  Bonaparte  were  attracted  by  a  courage  thus  playful  on  the 
brink  of  death,  and  the  unknown  sergeant  was  transformed 
eventually  into  general  Junot,  governor  of  Paris,  and  Duke  of 
Abrantes. 

Soon  afterwards,  while  throwing  up  works  against  Little  Gibral* 
tar,  the  besiegers  were  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire,  which  was 
so  fatal  at  a  particular  battery,  that  the  gunners  refused  to  stand 
by  it.  Itwasof  importance  to  serve  these  guns;  since,  however 
exposed,  they  were  in  a  position  to  do  great  execution.  Bona- 
parte neither  punished  nor  reproached  his  men,  but,  resorting 
to  that  magic  by  which  genius  subjects  to  its  authority  the  im- 
pulses of  mankind,  directed  his  favourite  sergeant  to  post  up 
conspicuously  above  the  deserted  guns  a  card  with  these  words  : 
**  The  battery  of  men  without  fear  I"  The  appeal  flew  elec- 
trically through  the  ranks,  and  the  soldiers,  instead  of  avoiding 
the  dangerous  post,  contended  for  the  honour  of  serving  at  it. 
To  confirm  their  spirit,  the  commander  of  the  artillery  took  his 
station  upon  this  battery,  and  ordered  ^^  the  men  without  fear  " 
to  open  their  fire.  Thud  out  of  discouragement  he  created 
heroism. 

So  great  was  the  slaughter  at  this  post  that  one  of  the  guns 
was  left  without  its  complement  of  men.  Bonaparte  seized  the 
rammer  of  an  artilleryman  who  had  just  faUen,  and  assisted  in 
loading  and  firing  repeatedly ;  and  thus  contracted  a  cutaneous 
complaint,  with  which  the  poor  soldier  had  been  affected.  By 
unskilful  treatment  its  tendency  to  the  surface  was  repelled,  with 
efects  from  which  his  constitution  was  not  perfectly  relieved, 
until  after  his  Italian  campaigns,  when  he  was  able  to  take  the 
advice  of  Corvisart. 

The  milder  virtues  of  justice  and  humanity  he  also  displayed  at 
Toulon.  When  the  besieging  army  entered  that  place  it  was 
attended  by  the  deputies,  two  of  whom,  Fr^ron  and  Barras,  had 
been  compelled  to  fly  when  it  was  delivered  up  to  the  public 
enemy,  and  consequently  were  disposed  to  exceed  in  their  pun*- 
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ishmeots  the  ordinary  rigoar  of  the  Convention.  The  popular 
societies  and  Tolonteer  companies  of  the  surrounding  country 
and  neighbouring  towns,  soon  followed,  with  tempers  averse  to 
mercy  or  moderation.  But  when  the  destruction  of  public  pro- 
perty came  to  be  viewed  in  all  its  extent  of  vastation  ;  when 
the  remains  of  the  magazines,  the  ruins  of  the  forts,  the  half- 
burnt  arsenals  and  half-saved  ships,  were  seen  yet  smoking  with 
hostile  fire;  when  it  was  considered  that  the  traitors  of  Toulon 
had  given  up  to  the  enemies  of  their  country,  property  which 
belonged  to  all  France ;  which  fed  her  pride,  nourished  her 
straigth,  and  contributed  to  her  safety ;  and  when  the  troops 
beheld  or  renoembered  the  number  of  their  dead  and  wounded 
comrades ;  then  indeed  were  the  army  and  the  people  excited  to 
farioos  indignation  and  unqualified  revenge.  A  revolutionary 
tribonal  was  established  by  the  deputies  for  the  punishment, 
rather  than  the  trial,  of  offenders.  But  it  was  found  that  the 
prioc^  agents  in  the  treason  had  fled  with  the  allies.  Of  those 
who  remained,  few  were  culpable  but  in  a  venial  degree.  Never- 
theleis  upwards  of  a  hundred  victims  were  selected  and  sentenced 
10  be  shot.  General  Dugommier  discountenanced  this  ill-directed 
severity,  and  Bonaparte  lost  the  favour,  and  braved  the  resent- 
ment of  the  government,  by  refusing  to  order  the  execution  of 
the  sentence,  which  was  carried  into  efiect  by  a  detachment  of  the 
reveitttionary  militia. 

Thus  the  wretched  Toulonese  suffered  not  only  for  the  crime 
of  tbrir  fellow-citizens  and  their  own  guilt,  but  for  the  bad  faith 
of  the  allies.  A  melancholy  but  wholesome  example  of  that 
retribution  which  awaits  those  who,  in  time  of  war,  direct  the 
dagger  of  the  enemy  against  the  bosom  of  their  country.  The 
indiscriminate  sacrifice  of  these  unhappy  men  was  doubtless 
cruel,  but  every  lover  of  his  country  must  confess,  that  the  po- 
pular resentment  which  overwhelmed  them  was  natural,  and  that 
its  effects  were  salutary,  as  they  had  a  direct  tendency  to  destroy 
the  connection  which  had  been  formed,  between  the  foreign 
enemies  of  France  and  her  domestic  factions  (9}. 

Il  was  at  this  siege  that  Bonaparte  conceived  a  regard  for 
Duroc,  who  rose  so  high  in  his  confidence  and  favour.  On  the 
same  occasion  Victor,  Suchet,  St.  Hilaire,  and  Marescot,  first  felt 
that  ascendancy  which  they  were  destined  so  often  to  witness  and 
so  bog  to  obey. 
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In  eifeotitlg  the  redaction  cf  loxAot^  the  tbtiimaMet  oF  tlie 
artOlery  not  only  performed  a  most  importafil  serytce  at  a  Most 
critical  moment,  bat,  young  and  subordinate  as  he  iras,  dUsplayed 
the  qualities  of  a  consummate  general  i  personal  intrepidity,  pro^ 
fessional  skill,  humanity  which  neither  interest  could  teiApt  nor 
power  overawe,  efficiency  In  collecting  the  means  of  warfiire, 
and  genius  in  kindling  the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops,  and  in  de^ 
tecting  in  a  complex  and  extended  position  the  true  point  of 
attack.  These  qualities,  which  rank  him  with  great  captains, 
entitle  him  to  the  praise  of  history  |  but  what  is  espedaOy  memo- 
raUe  in  a  record  of  his  life,  is  that  sublime  Judgment  which 
taabled  hfan  to  foreshow,  with  perfect  accuracy  of  discernment, 
the  consequences  of  a  proposed  operation,  in  the  fears  and  ue^ 
cessities  of  the  enemy*  This  crowns  the  glory  of  his  success  at 
Toulon,  and  associates  it  with  all  his  subsequent  victories,  id 
which  judgment  bore  so  great,  and  fortune  so  small,  a  part. 

The  account  of  his  conduct  at  this  siege  might  be  deemed  ttn« 
feithfiil,  were  the  offer  of  personal  civility  to  his  prisoner.  Ge- 
neral 0*Hara,  omitted.  **  All  I  ask,"  replied  the  latter,  **  is  to 
be  left  alone,  and  to  owe  nothing  to  pity,'*  with  a  dignity  of  mind, 
which,  though  obscured  by  a  surliness  of  temper,  was  perceived 
and  respected  by  Bonaparte  (10). 

General  Dugommier,  after  completing  the  reduction  of  Toulon, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  eastern  Pyre^ 
oees.  He  was  desirous  that  Bonaparte  should  accompany  him, 
and  with  a  view  of  ensuring  so  important  an  acquisition,  isstied 
an  order,  directing  that  officer  to  follow  him  to  the  n^ghbour^ 
hood  of  Perpignan.  But  the  committee  of  public  safety,  though 
tardy  in  acknowledging,  and  penurious  in  rewarding  Bonaparte^ft 
services,  were  prompt  and  fi^e  in  employing  his  talents^  This 
they  did  by  sending  him  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  by  assign*^ 
fng  to  him  a  duty,  which,  though  it  promised  no  accession  of  glory, 
was  likely  to  be  attended  by  unpleasant  responsibility  and  vexa- 
tious difficulties^  During  its  performance  he  received  his  promo* 
tion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-^eneral,  and  instruotions,  afler  its 
completion,  to  rejoin  the  army  of  Italy,  and  take  command  of  its 
artillery. 

The  recovery  of  Toulon,  with  the  exile  or  punbfameM^^its 
nnsguhled  inhabitants,  although  it  bad  humbled  die  «|A4t  of  ii^ 
surrection  in  the  southern  departments,  had  not  exthiguisbedit. 
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TbeSa^iih  bad  been  forced  to  rdiaqoisb  tbeir  bold  on  ibis  bn- 
porUAl  ftaiion,  bat  they  bad  not  done  fo vitboat  augmosting  their 
own  naTal  power,  and  impairiog  esednUally  thai  <tf  France.  Their 
flag  m  canseqQence  ruled  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  French  ter-;^ 
riiorf  oa  that  aea,  mbierable  from  the  factious  tempejr  of  the  popu- 
btkfi,  was  exposed  more  than  ever  to  inault  and  aggression.  It 
became  therefore  a  matter  of  pressing  importance  to  supply  by 
fortifications  on  land,  that  protection  to  the  coast  which  the  fleeu 
and  forte  of  Toolon  had  formerly  afforded.  This  task  was  eatmst* 
ed  to  Bonaparte.  It  was  barren  and  deterring ;  yet  he  performed 
ii  in  a  manner  which  was  in  the  highest  degree  usefol,  and  gave 
striking  evidence  of  the  analytical  power  of  his  understanding. 

At  thai  dme,  no  rule  had  been  observed  in  the  construction  of 
farlififiatioas  on  the  coast  of  France.  Their  numbers,  situation, 
and  ctmngth,  bad  bemi  determined,  not  by  the  nature  of 
ihe  ground,  or  the  degree  of  its  exposure,  but  by  the  caprice 
of  the  fovemment,  or  the  interest  or  apprehensions  of  the 
local  mtiioiities.  This  gave  rise  to  frequent  altercations  between 
the  magistracy  of  ihe  maritime  towns  aiul  the  officers  of  artOlery, 
and  left  the  coast  bui  fetbly  defended.  Bonaparte  proceeded  on 
a  system,  which  was  to  leave  nothing  to  the  chances  of  ministerial 
haHumr,  or  to  ihe  effiscU  of  local  importanity.  Dividing  Ihe  po- 
siticiii  of  tins  coast  into  three  classes,  of  which  the  great  naval 
sialioni  were  ihe  first,  important  commercial  harbours  the  second, 
and  capes  or  promontories  favourable  to  sudden  descents  die 
tUfd*  be  prescribed,  for  each  cbMS,  fortfficaUons  adapted  to  ils  im- 
pertMce  and  exposmn.  Supposing  a  scale  of  ihe  expense  of 
cootfnoting  tbem,  to  denote  with  sufficient  accuracy  die  relative 
foree  aMl  ma^oiiude  of  these  batteries^  BMiT  l>e  ^^^^^  ^'^  ^ 
fortification  of  the  first  dass  was  to  cost  sixty  thousand  francs ; 
one  of  ihe  second,  forty  thousand;  and  one  of  the  third,  six  thou- 


It  appears  that  he  assigned  to  these  works  ordnance  of  a  cali- 
bre proportioned  to  the  danger  they  were  intended  to  repel,  and 
embraced  in  his  regulations  the  angle  of  elevation  proper  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  gun-carriages  at  the  various  stations,  accord- 
ing to  the  range  which  was  expected  to  be  covered  by  their  pieces. 
The  observations  on  this  subject,  which  he  dictated  at  St.  He- 
lena, nnisi  be  useful  to  the  engineers  of  all  countries  which  are 
exposed  to  the  annoyance  of  a  maritime  foe. 
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While  engaged  in  superintending  these  f6itificatioii8»  be  was 
an  unwilling  witness  of  the  barbarous  excesses  of  the  populaoe  and 
their  leaders^  at  Marseilles.  They  seized  upon  a  rich  niOTchant 
/lamed  Hughes^  whose  age  and  infirmities  would  hare  entitled  hhn 
to  mercy,  ha(^  he  not  been  innocent.  He  was  accused  by  these 
brutes,  and  by  them  pronounced  guilty,  of  conspiring  against  the 
republic,  although  he  was  eighty-four  years  old,  feeble,  deaf,  and 
almost  blind.  His  real  crime  in  their  eyes  was  his  enormous 
wealth,  which  was  estimated  at  eighteen  millions  of  francs.  This 
the  unhappy  man  offered  to  resign,  only  entreating  that  half  a  mil- 
lion might  be  spared  to  him,  urging  that,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
he  could  enjoy  it  but  a  very  short  time.  But  neither  his  bribe, 
nor  his  tears,  nor  his  age,  nor  his  innocence,  could  soften  the 
ferocity  of  the  butchers  around  him,  who  thirsting  for  his  blood 
as  well  as  for  his  money,  hurried  him  to  the  guillotine.  The  pain 
with  which  Bonaparte  witnessed  this  murder,  he  expressed  at  St. 
Helena  by  exclaiming,  **  Truly  I  thought  myself  at  the  end  of  the 
world ;"  a  form  of  speech  which  he  employed  to  denote  the  strong- 
est detestation  and  horror.  It  seemed  that  the  nerves  of  his  body 
as  well  as  the  feelings  of  his  soul,  shuddered  to  the  qnidL  at  spec- 
tacles of  cruelty. 

It  appears  he  always  deemed  the  support  he  received  at  Ton- 
Ion,  first  from  Gasparin,  and  afterwards  from  Dugommier,  in- 
strumental in  opening  his  way  to  fortune  and  to  fame*  The 
value  of  his  services  not  only  to  the  country  but  to  themselves, 
greatly  overpaid  the  general  and  the  deputy;  nevertheless, 
in  his  will,  he  left  substantial  memorials  of  his  reqpect  and 
gratitude  for  theur  names ;  thus,  by  a  magnificent  retrospect, 
looking  from  the  melancholy  end  of  his  career,  to  its  bright  begin^ 
ning. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
From  March  V!9k,  to  October  1795. 


B0Mpnte  Joliifl  the  anny  of  luly  as  general  of  artillery— His  first  aideB-de^ 
caap— General  Dumerbion — Posilion  of  the  two  armiet — Strong  camp 
of  the  Sardinians—  Booapar(e*s  plan  for  dislodging  them— Adopted  by  a 
council  of  war— Massena— Bonaparte's  actiye  operations— Their  rapidity 
and  snecess— Beats  the  Austrians — Takes  Oneille,  Ormea,  and  <varessio— 
The  Sardinians  dislodged  and  Saorgio  talcen  by  Massena,  who  drives  them 
firom  the  Cel  de  Tcnde— Positions  occupied  by  tbe  French  army — Tbeir 
•nffcrings— Bonaparte*s  plan  for  uniting  the  armies  of  Italy  and  the  Alps — 
VniTcaled  by  theetenU  of  the  9th  Thermidor—PrepaFationsof  the  allies — 
pwpescd  by  Beoaparle  for  connteracUng  them—  Carries  it  into 
I — Its  eflhcts^End  of  the  campaign— His  chief  occupations  in 
t  winter — Madame  Thnrrean — Bonaparte's  infatuation — Its 
probable  effect  on  his  fortune— Robespierre  the  younger— Anecdote— Bo- 
naparte *pvt  under  arrest— Released  without  trial— Zeal  and  fidelity  of 
Jnnot — Bonaparte  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  conyention,  on  a  charge 
wliich  is  withdrawn — Attached  to  the  armament  prepared  for  an  attack 
upon  Borne— By  his  advice  that  project  abandoned— Mob  at  Toulon— 
Sarestwo  deputies  of  the  assembly— Rescues  the  Ghabrillants— Rejoins 
the  anny  of  Italy— Ordered  to  take  a  command  in  tt|e  infantry— Is  dis- 
I  to  Paris— Visits  his  mother  on  his  way  and  stops  at 
e— His  interriew  with  Anbry,  the  minister 
of  war— His  mart— Tenders  hb  resignation— It  isnotaccepted-Appointed 
to  coBBand  the  artillery  of  tbe  army  of  the  West— Kellennann's  disasters 
— Danger  of  the  lUlian  flrontior— The  committee  of  public  safety  consults 
Bonaparte — He  draws  up  instmctions  which  are  sent  to  Kellermann— Is 
employed  in  the  war  office  in  directing  the  operations  of  the  armies— His 
reputed  idea  of  obuining  orders  to  seek  a  command  in  the  army  of  the 
Grand  Signior- Independent  in  his  circumstances,  though  not  rich— His 
i  of  his  tfane  while  at  Paris— His  fanpression  in  society. 


HBTiog  digefiled  the  order,  arranged  the  position,  and  pre- 
scribed the  gtrudnre  of  suitable  fortifications  along  the  coast  of 
France,  from  the  RhAne  to  the  Var,  general  Bonaparte  proceeded 
ID  March,  17M,  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  army  of  Italy,  which 
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were  established  at  Nice.  He  was  preceded  by  the  repatatioD  he 
had  acquired  at  Toulon,  and  accompanied  by  his  firsi  aide»-de- 
camp,  Muiron  and  Junot.  The  commander  in  chief»  general 
Dumerbion,  was  a  veteran,  who  by  hard  service  had  gained  high 
rank.  He  was  intrepid,  upright,  and  well  informed;  and  having 
served  the  two  previous  campaigns  on  this  frontier,  was  ac* 
quainted  with  its  positions.  He  was  severely  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  but  as  he  discovered  the  merit  and  relied  on  the  cooneds  of 
the  young  general  of  artillery,  his  efficiency  was  by  no  means 
impaired  by  his  infirmities.  Macquart,  d'Allemagne,  ainl  Maaaeoa, 
were  his  generals  of  division. 

The  French  army  was  stationed  in  the  county  of  Nice,  which  is 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean  side  of  the  maritime  Alps,  and 
between  the  rivers  the  Yar  and  the  Roya.    On  the  dedivities  of 
the  Alps  overhanging  thb  territory,  the  Sardinian  army,  of  twaaty 
thousand  men,  occupied  the  camp  of  Fourches;  a  fbnmdabie  po- 
sition resting  on  the  strong  fort  of  Saorgio,  which  commanded 
the  principal  route  from  Nice  to  Turin.    Fixed  on  this  bright, 
unassailable  on  his  flanks  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  inex- 
pugnable in  his  front  as  experience  had  demonstrated,  ,and  for-- 
tified  both  by  nature  and  art  in  his  rear,  the  Sardinian  conunander 
menaced  the  French  frontier,  communicated  by  his  left  whith  that 
of  Genoa,  and  with  the  line  of  Austrian  posts  which  were  ex- 
tended across  the  mountains  from  the  valley  of  the  Bormida  tp  the 
harbour  of  Oneille;  and  with  the  English  cruisers  and  privateers, 
which,  intercepting  from  that  port  the  commerce  between  Genoa 
and  Marseilles,  interrupted  the  alleviation  and  supply  aflbrded 
by  it,  to  the  French  army  and  to  the  frumne  of  Provence.    The 
importance  of  dislodging  the  enemy  from  this  effective  position 
had  been  felt  so  sensibly  by  general  Brunet  that,  on  the  8th  and 
12th  of  the  previous  June,  he  bad  assailed  it  with  a  superiority  of 
force  and  with  persevering  vigour.   His  efforts  were  vain  and  his 
loss  considerable.    With  the  government  which  he  served,  as 
suspicion  and  proof  were  equivalent,  failure  and  guilt  were  iden- 
tical.   General  Brunet,  unfortunate  in  battle,  was  charged  with 
treason  and  punished  with  death.    General  Dumerbion  who  was 
to  contend  with  equal  difficulties,  was  sniqect  to  snnilar  nus- 
fortune,  and  exposed  to  the  same  frite,  for  neither  the  interest  of 
the  nation  nor  the  temper  of  the  convention  would  ttderaie  an 
inactive  campaign.    Thus  cireumstanced,  he  must  have  regarded 
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hb  aAai0oiitt(y  with  feelings  akin  to  those  of  the  shepherd  who 
sees  the  es^4lut  preys  upon  his  lambs^  perched  upon  an  inac- 
oeesible  rock,  where  neither  his  shouts  can  alarm  nor  his  missiles 
reach  her.  Bat  a  hunter  approached,  from  whose  daring  foot- 
steps and  unerring  eye^  the  only  secnrity  was  in  instant  flight. 

The  first  care  of  the  general  of  artillery  after  his  arrival,  was  to 
make  Udlseif  acquainted  with  the  station  and  force  of  the  several 
diviflioBs  of  the  army.  The  performance  of  this  duty  gave  him  an 
opportumity  of  studying  the  ground,  of  observing  the  enemy's  po- 
sicioii^  and  of  tracing  on  the  spot  the  unfortunate  operations  of 
general  Brunet.  He  perceived  that  the  camp  of  Fourches  was  too 
strodii  to  be  carried  by  a  direct  attack,  however  skilfully  or  gal- 
laaily  conducted,  and  felt  convinced  that,  if  general  Dnmerbion 
repeated  the  attempt  of  his  predecessor,  he  would  meet  with  no 
baiter  aoocess.  The  same  military  penetration  which  had  re- 
▼ealed  te  faun  the  mode  of  expelling  the  En^h  fhmi  Toulon,  now 
wiggmieJ  10  him  Che  method  of  didodging  the  Sardinians  from 
Saorsio. 

Hia  piaa  was  projected  on  a  scale  of  sagacity  and  enterprise, 
which  was  as  yet  new  and  unattempted  in  this  army,  whose  head 
qaaners  daring  two  campaigns  had  been  stationary  atTtice.  It 
proposed  extending  the  right  wing  divided  into  two  columns, 
along  the  precipitous  and  narrow  slope,  between  the  sea  and  the 
Alpe^  at  fer  as  Oaeilie  and  Loano;  separating  the  Austrian  and 
fiardman  anmes  from  communication  with  the  British  squadron ; 
passing  with  the  farther  oolumn  across  the  crest  of  the  mountains 
and  sriung  Ormea  and  Garessio,  two  Sardinian  torts  on  the 
eonrces  of  liie  Tanaro;  ascending  with  the  nearer  column  to  the 
heighisof  Taaardo  and  Tanarelio,  and  occupying  the  route  firom 
Nioa  lo  Torin  at  a  point  ia  the  rear  of  Saorj^.  This  movement, 
if  suuseaafuByexecnted,  would  expel  the  English  cruisers  and  pri- 
vaieerft  from  OneOie  and  Loano,  protect  the  French  coasting 
trada^  cat  off  the  enemy's  commanioatioa  with  the  sea ;  by  en- 
tut  retreat,  compel  hhn  to  abandon  the  camp  of  Four- 
which,  after  eanguhmry  effmts  it  had  been  found  im- 
toforcefaim;  and  would  place  the  French  army  on  the 
of  the  Alps,  where,  whUe  their  posts  could  ndither  be 
■nmaadMl,  they  would  disquiet  one  member  of  th^ 
eooiiiignferdieaafetyof  hisaoaniry,  andthesecuritycfhiscaphal. 
if  AefiandHBHi  general  ahovMatteoipt  to  counteract  this  ope- 
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ration  by  aMommg  the  oBbnsive  and  attadung  the  French  in  their 
positions  on  the  Yar,  besides  that  these  positions  were  in  them"  I 
selves  strong  and  capable  of  being  maintained  against  a  snperiorl 
force,  his  advance  would  place  the  French  right  more  completeiyi 
on  his  flank  and  rear,  and  render  the  movement  proposed  by  Bona- 
parte still  more  efficacious  and  successful.    Or,  should  be,  which 
was  not  probable,  detach  a  corps  from  his  left  in  time  and  strengtb> 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  French  ocriumn,  he  roasf- 
thereby  expose  his  main  position  at  Fonrches,  to  a  direct  and  nc- 
torious  assault.    So  that  whether  the  enemy  remained  quiet  or 
moved  forward,  his  eventual  retreat  was  equally  certain;  be 
would  lose  all  the  advantages  of  superiority  of  ground,  wUch, 
independently  of  other  favourable  consequences,  would  result - 
in  their  full  force  to  the  French  (1).  ^ 

In  forming  this  plan,  Bonaparte  appears  to  have  reasoned  on 
principles  deduced  from  the  nature  of  mountain  warfare;  in  which 
strength  of  ground  becomes  a  consideration  so  preponderating, 
that,  even  in  the  conduct  of  an  oflfonsive  campaign,  an  able  general 
endeavours  to  conquer  his  enemy  by  positions.  By  these  he  forces 
him  to  fight  to  disadvantage  or  to  retreat  without  fighting,  losing 
in  the  first  case  the  moral  impulse  and  physical  momentum  of  at- 
tack ;  in  the  second,  relinquishing  the  command  of  territory  which 
otherwise  he  might  have  held  (2). 

To  this  mode  of  commencing  the  campaign  there  was  no  serious 
military  objection,  while  it  was  easy  to  remove  the  political  one 
which  was  suggested.  It  involved  the  necessity  of  violating,  or  to 
use  an  equivalent  for  the  softer  French  term,  of  terrotoAigr  the 
neutral  territory  of  Genoa.  But  in  the  previous  campaign,  a  de- 
tachment of  Sardinian  troops  two  thousand  strong,  that  been  per- 
mitted to  pass  in  martial  array,  with  drums  beating  and  colours 
flying,  through  the  territory  of  the  republic,  and  to  embark  at 
Oneille  as  a  reenforcement  to  the  allied  armament  in  Toolon. 
About  the  same  time,  so  domineering  was  the  influence  of  England 
on  that  coast,  while  she  held  possession  of  Toulon,  that  a  British 
squadron  had  been  suffered  to  attack  and  take,  with  circumstances 
of  outrage  and  cruelty,  the  French  frigate  La  Modeste  while  at  her 
moorings  in  the  harbour  of  Genoa  (3) .  The  neutral  rights  of  this 
once  proud  republic,  thus  prostituted,  were  entitled  on  principle 
to  no  respect  from  France.  It  was  true  that  the  importance  of  the 
commerce,  which,  under  the  Genoese  flag,  was  maintained  with  the 
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south  of  FraDOOy  had  impressed  on  the  policy  of  the  convention  a 
character  of  unoaual  forbearance,  from  which  it  was  hot  expected, 
ihiat  the  oommander  would  deviate.  But  the  operation  in  ques- 
tioQ  would  free  that  conmerce  from  obstruction,  would  establish 
a  French  force  on  the  Genoese  frontier,  and  be  more  likely  to 
overawe  than  to  irritate,  so  small  and  so  mercantile  a  state. 

General  Dmnerbion  yielded  full  attention  and  a  ready  assent  to 
tke  plan  proposed  by  the  general  of  artillery,  and  submitted  it  to 
a  council  of  war,  composed  of  his  principal  officers  and  the  depu- 
ties of  the  convention.  It  was  no  sooner  explained  than  it  was 
adopted;  its  intrinaic  advantages  concurring  with  the  fresh  and 
nang  reputation  of  its  author,  to  obviate  unreasonable  doubt  and 
perunacioufl  discussion. 

To  carry  this  bold  plan  into  execution,  Hassena,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  crossed  the  Roya  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand  men, 
nith  dw  &8t  division  of  which,  after  taking  the  small  castle  of 
Viogdmiiia,  he  turned  to  his  left,  penetrated  into  his  native  moun- 
tains, and  took  post  on  Mont  Tanardo  and  Honte  Grande,  mfe- 
rior  devations  of  the  Alps ;  thus  beginning  his  career  of  glory  in 
ihe  rough  cradle  of  his  infant  sports.  Bonaparte,  who  conducted 
the  second  division,  taking  a  wider  range  between  the  English 
fleet  on  bis  right,  and  the  Austro-Sardinian  posts  on  his  left, 
passed  rapidly  the  Nervia  and  the  Taggia,  routed  a  strong  body 
of  Aastrians  at  St.  Agata,  and  taking  possession  of  Oneille,  put 
that  seaport  in  a  condition  of  repelling  hostile  cruisers,  and 
i»heliering  French  trading  vessels.  Ardently  prosecuting  his 
norement,  he  ascended  from  Oneille  to  the  pass  of  Ponte  di  Nave, 
«here  an  Austrian  force  waited  to  oppose  him.  This  he  defeated 
fHi  the  15ik  of  Aprfl,  and  driving  it  over  the  mountains  before  him, 
(ompeiled  the  neighbouring  garrison  of  Ormea,  consisting  of  four 
hundred  men,  to  surrender.  Twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  several 
thoQsaod  muskets,  and  a  quantity  of  military  clothing,  of  which 
the  irwpB  were  in  want,  feU  into  his  hands  (4).  His  next  object 
^aiGar^sio  which,  being  instantly  attacked,  fell  an  easy  conquest. 
From  Garesaio,  the  ultimate  point  of  his  invasion,  while  he  threat- 
•^ned  the  plains  and  capital  of  Piedmont,  he  secured  his  commu- 
^tjon  with  the  sea  at  Loano,  by  occupying,  on  the  18th  of  April, 
^ms  St.  Bernard  and  Rocca  Barbena. 

^hos,  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  days,  Bonaparte  had  ad- 
^aiKicd  the  position  of  the  Vrendi  army  a  distance  of  about  eighty 
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miles,  throogh  a  tract  of  ibe  most  diflicnlt  ooontry  in  Europe^ 
driving  the  British  cruisers  from  the  coast  on  one  side,  dislodging 
the  Austrian  army  from  the  mountains  on  the  other,  and  ha j 
gained  a  position  which  overlooked  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  aD<| 
menaced  that  kingdom  with  invasicHirf 

Massena,  meanwhile,  had  conducted  Us  operations  on  a  Itn^ 
nearer  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  in  a  manner  equally  vigorou^ 
and  successful.  Pushing  onward  from  Tanardo,  he  toadied  th^ 
higher  position  of  Tanarello,  and  posted  himself,  after  several 
conflicts,  on  the  route  from  Nice  to  Turin^  and  in  ooofiMrmic^ 
with  the  indications  of  Bonaparte,  at  a  point  in  the  rear  of  Ssor^ 
gio.  The  effea  of  these  daring  movements,  on  this  ASM  |ihi, 
was  as  decisive  and  complete  as  that  whidi  attended  the  stoniH 
ing  of  little  Gibraltar  at  Toulon.  The  Sardiflimi  army,  its  iin^ 
turned  and  its  retreat  endangered,  evaooated  in  haste  the  cam|^ 
of  Fourches,  and  leaving  behind  nmnerons  cmmon  and  immsosej 
stores,  retreated  higher  up  into  the  Alps  to  a  pass  called  the  Col 
deTende.  So  great  w^^  the  alarm  and  precipitation  that  ftior- 
gio,  though  strongly  garrisoned  and  regulariy  fortified,  sorrea* 
dered  to  Massena,  after  a  show  of  resistance,  on  the  29lli  of  April; 
and  the  intrenched  camp  of  Fourches,  which  had  been  so  trimnph- 
antly  defended  the  year  before,  was  now  resigned  without  re- 
sistance, and  taken  without  an  attadc. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  Massena  having  refreshed  his  troops  bjfal 
few  days  of  repose,  passed  the  CM  Ardente,  and  moved  upon  fb4 
left  and  rear  of  the  Sardinians  in  their  ttewpoiM<mintheCold^ 
Tende;  while  Dumerbion,  no  longer  apprehending  a  couateract^ 
ing  effort  of  the  enemy,  directed  the  dinision  of  Macqmaitagtdiut 
their  front.  This  comlnned  attack  succeeded,  and  general  Ds- 
merbion  beccHutng,  in  consequence,  master  of  the  smritine  Alp>) 
extended  his  lelt  into  communication  with  the  nearest  post  of  Ae 
army  of  the  Alps,  which,  in  emulation  of  his  success,  had  iatelf! 
dislodged  the  Sardinians  from  Mont  Cenis. 

Thus  the  army  of  Italy,  which,  after  repeated  change  of  eom- 
maadera,  and  frequent  bloody  actions,  had  been  unable,  is  ^^^ 
spsM  of  two  years,  to  advance  a  jstep  beyond  the  vaUey  of  the 
Var,  was  empowered,  by  the  bold  and  original  ooidiinatioai  «f 
Bonaparte's  judgment,  in  a  single  month,  to  surmoont  and  to  boM 
the  frowniBg  barrier  of  ihe  Aips,  from  the  Col  de  Teada  to  the 
Ai^pcnniiies ;  to  rend  asnader  the  tenacious  connection  {if  the  ^ 
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forces;  to  expel  the  Sardinians  and  Austrians  from,  the  monn- 
t»Qs,  and  the  English  fleet  from  the  coast ;  irith  inconsiderable 
losSy  to  take  three  thousand  prisoners,  an  intrenched  camp,  three 
moootttn  fortresses,  a  numerous  train  of  artillery,  with  large 
stores  of  provisions  and  ammunition ;  and,  cutting  ofFthe  enemy's 
commmucation  irith  the  sea,  to  transfer  the  danger  of  invasion 
from  the  frontiers  of  France  to  the  Sardinian  capital  (5). 

The  court  of  Turin,  no  longer  supported  by  intercourse  with 
the  British  fleet,  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation 
upon  finding  that  frontier  of  the  kingdom,  whose  natural  ob- 
stmetioo  was  its  greatest  strength,  overpassed  without  difficulty 
or  dday  by  a  powerful  and  active  enemy.  The  king,  in  his 
alarm,  ordered  a  levy,  m  masse,  of  his  subjects.  Nor  could 
the  cabinets  of  London  and  Yienna  regard,  without  serious 
apprehension,  a  rapidity  of  conquest  which  was  then  unexampled 
in  the  French  armies,  and  which,  if  not  counteracted,  seemed 
likely,  by  plaenig  the  Sardinian  monarch  at  the  mercy  of  the 
French  Bepoblic,  to  create  an  important  alteration  in  the  state 
of  the  war. 

Snch  was  the  outline,  and  so  great  were  the  effBCts  of  this 
secoad  stroke  of  Bonaparte's  military  genius.  Though  his  glory 
was  again  shaded  by  superior  rank,  though  a  secondary  station 
stiD  kept  his  name  unknown  to  the  annals  of  Europe,  and  his 
sobseipient  exploits  soon  outshone  the  lustre  of  his  present 
deeds,  dris  expedition  in  the  Alps,  in  the  boldness  and  rapidity 
of  its  movements,  and  in  the  exact  correspondence  between  its 
resvih  and  its  conception,  must  be  admitted  to  bear  impressions 
of  the  same  originality  and  excellence  which  distinguish  his 
greatest  campaigns.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  in  jusdce  to  Ge* 
neral  Bmnerbion,  that,  so  far  from  desiring  to  suppress  the  merit 
of  his  general  of  artiflery,  in  his  despatch  to  the  government 
docriUng  hiB  successes,  he  said,  '^  It  is  to  the  talent  of  general 
Bonaparte  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  skilful  plans  which  have 
assured  our  victory." 

The  positicms  of  the  army  of  Italy  on  the  Alps,  though  safe  and 
formidahie,  were  attended  by  many  disadvantages.  The  air  and 
water  of  these  snowy  regions  were  both  unwholesome,  and  the 
routes  so  difficult  that  the  posts  were  insulated  and  the  supplies 
irregular.  The  men  fell  sick,  the  horses  perished,  the  guns  were 
Mbehindy  and  the  cavalry  dismounted;  so  that  the  strength  of 
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the  anny  rapidly  diminished,  whQe  ito  expense  was  greatly  in- 
creased. On  the  other  hand,  the  rich  phins  of  Piedmont  which 
reposed  and  refreshed  the  Sardinian  army,  tempted  the  French 
forward  to  plenty  and  conquest;  The  committee  of  public  safe- 
ty, emboldened  by  the  success  already  gained,  were  impatient 
of  delay,  and  directed  that  offensive  operations  should  be  inces- 
santly pursued.  But  as  his  adversary  was  now  in  connection 
with  his  fortresses  and  reenforcements,  general  Dumerbion,  whose 
sickness  probably  damped  his  enterprise,  did  not  think  himself, 
reduced  as  he  was  in  artillery  and  cavalry,  in  strength  sufficieot 
to  invade  Piedmont,  and  meet  the  enemy  in  the  plain*  He,  there- 
fore, endeavoured  to  procure  the  cooperation  of  the  army  of 
the  Alps,  and  for  that  purpose  authorized  the  general  of  artillery 
to  confer  with  general  Dumas  and  his  principal  officers.  Bona- 
parte, on  this  occasion,  submitted  a  plan  for  invading  Piedmont, 
by  uniting  the  two  armies  in  the  valley  of  the  Stura,  which  vas 
approved  by  the  deputies  Ricord  and  Robespierre,  and  by  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  to  whom  it  was  transmitted.  But  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  on  the  part  of  the  deputies  employed  with  the 
army  of  the  Alps,  which  could  not  be  reconciled,  and  an  insnf- 
ficiency  of  means,  especially  in  regard  to  cavalry,  which  could 
not  be  provided  for,  retarded  its  execution  until  the  events  in  the 
convention  of  the  9th  Thermidor  prevented  it  altogether  (6).  Id 
Sq[>tember,  however,  the  preparations  of  the  Austrians  and  the 
English  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  irksome  inaction.  An  Austrian 
corps,  under  general  Golloredo,  was  assembled  on  the  Bormida, 
which,  by  establishing  magazines  as  high  up  as  Dego,  near  the 
source  of  that  river,  indicated  a  movement  towards  the  sea  coast, 
and  a  design  of  reopening  a  communication  between  the  Austro- 
Sardinian  army  and  the  British  fleet.  Corresponding  with  this 
demonstration,  the  English,  it  appeared,  were  to  effect  a  landing 
atVado,  a  Genoese  port,  and  uniting  with  the  Austrians,  take 
possession  of  Savona,  and  force  the  republic  of  Genoa,  straitened 
by  sea  and  land,  to  abandon  her  gainful  neutrality,  and  declare 
war  against  France. 

In  forming  this  project,  the  allied  powers,  who  were  now 
strengthened  by  the  renewed  accession  of  Prussia  to  the  coalition, 
with  an  army  of  sixty-two  thousand  men  (7),  proposed  taking 
advantage  of  their  own  wrong.  Having  first  violated,  as  ve 
have  seen,  the  neutrality  of  Genoa,  they  were  making  the  lawful 
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ooiueqMioe  of  that  outrage,,  a  pretext  for  further  eBcroachment 
and  oppresaioii  upon  the  rights  of  that  feeble  state;  thus  unjustly 
oontiiHiuig  a  course  of  injury  which  they  themselves  bad  wantonly 
commenced.  , 

To  counteract  this  dangerous  and  lawless  scheme,  which,  be- 
sides iu  military  consequences,  would  have  hud  the  efiect  of 
cnttiiig  oflFall  relief  to  the  scarcity  which  still  prevailed  in  the 
south  of  France,  Bonaparte  advised  general  Dumerbion  instantly 
to  advance  his  right  wing,  take  possession  of  the  heights  above 
Vado,  and  establish  a  communication  across  the  mountains,  be^ 
tween  that  point  on  the  coast,  and  the  positions  which  the  army 
already  held  on  the  sources  of  the  Tanaro,  by  the  way  of  St. 
Jacques  and  liontenotte.  He  would  thus  be  in  a  situation  to  coun-^ 
tenance  the  friends  of  France  in  Genoa,  to  prevent  any  direct 
attempt  of  the  allies  on  that  city,  in  case  it  should  be  meditated^ 
would  assure  the  neutrality  of  that  republic,  place  the  French  in 
command  of  the  entire  coast  from  the  frontier  of  France  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  protect  the  French  commerce, 
maintain  the  separation  betwejBn  the  Austro-Sardinian  forces  and 
the  British  fleet,  and  disconcert  completely  the  projects  of  the 
allies  on  this  theatre  of  the  war  (8). 

General  Dumerbion  and  the  deputies  having  considered  and 
approved  this  suggestion,  a  column  of  eighteen  thousand  men, 
with  twenty  pieces  of  light  artillery,  was  put  in  motion  to  execute 
it.  This  force,  from  the  impregnable  nature  of  the  French 
posts  on  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  could  be  detached  without 
danger.  Bonaparte,  who  advised,  directed  the  movement,  al- 
though the  ccmimander  in  chief  was  present.  He  first  pene- 
trated through  the  pass  of  Col  de  Bardinetto,  into  Montferrat, 
along  the  road  which  borders  the  Bormida,  and  on  the  5th  of 
October,  having  left  the  heights  of  Biestro,  descended  rapidly 
into  the  plain.  His  intention  was  to  get  into  the  rear  of  Col- 
ioredo's  corps  of  Austrians,  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men. 
But  by  retreating  upon  Cairo,  and  thence  upon  the  fortified  town 
of  Acqui,  CoUoredo  prevented  the  full  success  of  this  attempt. 
Nevertheless,  the  French  vanguard,  under  general  Cervoni, 
maintained  so  active  a  pursuit,  that  the  Austrians,  besides 
abandoning  their  magazines,  sustained  the  loss  of  a  thousand 
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movement  in  this  direction,  or  in  otber  words  to  innde  Italy. 
Want  of  forage  had  compelled  him  to  send  hb  horses  to  the 
pastures  on  the  Rhone ;  so  that  he  had  no  caTahry,  a  force  in- 
dispensable in  the  plain ;  and  no  heayy  artillery^  withont  which 
a  country  strong,  popnlous  and  studded  with  fortresses,  conld 
with  difficulty  he  deemed  be  conquered*  Moreover  the  authority 
which  had  been  given  by  the  gOTernment  for  nnitiag  the  amies 
of  the  Alps  and  of  Italy,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bonaparte,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Stura,  had  been  reroked,  not  without  espressiooB 
of  sttSfNcious  displeasure.  Declining  to  expose  himsdf  to  the 
frowns  of  a  jealous  authority,  and  to  the  Austrian  and  Sardinias 
forces  which  had  been  united  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Aoqui,  he 
withdrew  to  his  positions  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Tanaro,  and 
completed  the  object  of  his  expedition,  by  taking  possession  of 
Savona,  and  fortifying  the  heights  which  command  the  town  and 
harbour  of  Yado. 

Thus  the  French  were  idaced  in  command  of  a  still  greater 
extent  of  the  coast  and  of  the  impending  mountains ;  and  hsd 
their  advanced  parties  securely  establidied  within  a  forced  march 
of  Genoa.  While  the  allies;  their  formidable  projects  both  by 
sea  and  land  completely  frustrated,  the  English  expelled  from 
the  coast  and  their  confederates  driven  beyond  the  mountaau, 
appeased  the  mortification  of  their  common  defeat,  by  mntnal 
suqacion  and  reciprocal  censure  (9).  This  ill  humour  though  not 
among  the  military  eiects,  was  a  desirable  consequence  of  the 
successes  of  the  French,  as  it  might,  it  was  hoped,  loosen  the  ties 
of  the  coalition. 

So  ended  this  active  and  victorious  campaign  of  the  army  of 
Italy. 

The  leisure  of  autumn  and  winter,  Bonaparte  employed  in  com- 
pleting the  fortifications  of  Yado  and  Oneille ;  in  inspecting  the 
line  of  maritime  foru  from  the  Var  to  the  Rhone,  which  were  is 
the  progress  of  construction  under  his  superintendence;  and  in 
perfecting  his  acquaintance  with  that  part  of  the  grand  chais 
of  the  maritime  Alps,  in  which  he  had  not  been  personally  em- 
ployed. So  intent  were  his  observations  that,  in  company  with 
general  St.  Hilaire,  he  passed  a  night  in  January  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain  near  the  Col  de  Tende ;  whence,  at  sunrise,  in  the 
gorgeous  light  of  the  eastern  horizon,  he  descried  the  lovely  plains 
of  Italy,  and  the  distant  waters  of  the  Po.    So  strong  was  his 
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emoCioB  that  he  was  tempted  to  exclaim,  lialiamt  Italiam  1  his 
ardent  genius  prophetic  of  fntare  glories,  and  dazzled  by  the 
firioBs  which  itaelf  inspired. 

BiK  Us  time  was  not  altogether  engrossed  by  the' toils  of  war 
or  the  rude  grandeur  of  mountain  prospects.  Scenes  less  in- 
deneiit  and  softer  contests  occasionally  engaged  him.  Among  the 
flieailma  of  the  couTention  in  attendance  on  the  army  of  Italy, 
vas  M.  Thurreau ;  a  gentleman  whose  personal  insignificance 
in  the  deputation,  was  redeemed  by  the  wit  and  beauty  of  his 
wife.  This  lady  was  not  insensible  to  the  merit,  nor  nnkind  to 
the  demtion  of  the  young  general  of  artillery,  who  proud  of  his 
iucceasy  Yentnred  to  manifest  his  adoration,  by  ordering  for  her 
smnseoieot,  as  they  walked  out  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  Alps, 
an  mtA  ai  the  adraneed  posts  stationed  below  them. 

The  French  party  were  yictorious,  but  they  lost  some  of  their 
mmiber,  and  as  the  aSur  could  lead  to  no  result,  it  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  term  a  wimicn  sacrifice  of  brave  men's  lives.  In 
his  yoetb,  his  infetnation,  and  the  compunction  with  which  he 
rewwibered  and  confessed  this  criminal  folly,  indulgent  readers 
may  find  some  excuse  for  it.  The  incident  is  worthy  of  being 
recorded,  because  the  faults  of  such  a  man  are  sacred  to  history, 
and  because  the  intimacy  out  of  which  it  sprung  was  the  means 
probeUy  of  saving  his  life  (10). 

Bobespierre  die  younger,  who  with  his  colleague  Ricord,  had 
joined  the  army  of  Italy  after  the  siege  of  Toulon,  became  a  great 
admirer  of  Bonaparte's  talents,  and  a  steady  advocate  for  the 
plane  he  recommended.  The  character  of  this  deputy  it  appears, 
was  very  diiferent  from  that  of  his  infemous  brother— -he  was 
capaUe  of  feeling  and  inspiring  a  virtuous  friendship  (11}.  Being 
recalled  to  Paris  by  the  elder  Robespierre  a  few  days  before  the 
9th  Thennidor,  he  earnestly  mvited  the  general  of  artillery  to 
aeoompany  him,  his  instances  proceeding  probably  from  a  desire 
to  promote  Bonaparte's  professional  advancement.  That  the  latter 
resisted,  at  this  inactive  period  of  the  campaign,  these  imposing 
soMchaliens,  and  thereby  escaped  being  sacrificed  in  the  unlooked 
for  catMtro|Ae  of  Robespierre  and  his  partisans,  was  owing 
donbdesB,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  the  force  of  his  attachment  for 
Madane  Ihurrean. 

Years  had  rev<rived ;  the  general  of  artillery  filled  the  imperial 
throne^  whilst  the  feir  one  whose  attractions  had  pleased  and  pre- 
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served  hiiii»  was  become  a  poor  andhded  widow.  After  many 
pelitions  which  failed  4o  pass  the  barrier  ot  iodiffiereiiee  that  enTi- 
rons  power,  Madame  Thurreau  obtakied,  by  aoddent,  an  inter- 
view with  the  Emperor.  ^^Wby,"  said  the  sovereign  kindly  **  have 
you  not  before  made  known  yonr  situation ;  many  of  oar  former 
acquaintances  at  Wice  are  now  personages  of  the  court,  and  in 
constant  intercourse  with  me.  *'  The  answer  t)f  the  widow  is 
yet  another  proof  that  friendship  is  faithful  only  to  prosperity. 
*'Alasy  sire,  since  my  misfortunes,  they  have  ceased  to  know 
me."  He  felt  for  her  distress,  and,  if  he  remembered  her  former 
weakness,  he  felt  also  that  he  wm  certainly  not  the  proper  person 
to  chastise  it.  Her  wants  wore  instantly  relieved,  and  her  future 
comfort  liberally  provided  for. 

Before  the  downfsl  of  Robespierre,  while  the  army  held  its 
positions  on  the  higher  crest  of  the  Alps,  Bonaparte  had  beeo  di- 
rected by  secret  instructions  which  bear  the  signature  of  Ricord, 
to  visit  Genoa,  to  notice  the  state  of  the  fortifications  of  that  city, 
to  penetrate,  if  possible,  the  political  intentions  of  the  republic  with 
regard  to  the  belligerent  powers,  and  more  especially  to  observe 
the  conduct  of  Tilly,  the  French  charge  d*attiires,  respecting 
whose  fidelity  or  fitness,  some  doubts  were  entertained.    Soon 
after  the  9th  Thermidor,  Ricord  being  superseded,  and  Robes- 
pierre the  younger  guillotined,  Albite,  Salicetti,  and  Laporte, 
who  had  previously  been  in  attendance  on  the  army  of  the  Alps, 
succeeded  them  in  superintending  the  army  of  Italy.    Heated  by 
the  passions  of  the  new  government,  and  acting  on  its  princtfdes 
of  distrust  towanls  the  agents  of  the  defeated  party,  they  inter- 
preted this  mission  to  Genoa  into  an  act  of  secret  correspondence 
with  the  enemy.    The  plan  which  Bonaparte  had  proposed,  and 
which,  the  younger  Robespierre,  shortly  before  his  death  had  ap- 
proved and  transmitted  to  the  government  for  their  adoption, 
they  affected  to  think  a  scheme  for  placing  the  army  of  France 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy.    About  the  same  lime  they  were  in- 
formed, by  an  anonymous  letter  from  Genoa,  that  a  million  of 
francs  had  been  sent  from  that  city  to  corrupt  one  of  the  French 
generals.    As  Bonaparte  was  the  most  conspicuous  among  these, 
and  was  known  to  have  planned  and  conducted  the  successfol  ope- 
rations of  the  campaign,  they  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe, 
that  he  was  a  mercenary  accomplice  of  Robespierre  the  younger 
and  Ricord,  in  a  scheme  to  betray  the  army  into  the  power  of 
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the  allies.  Early  in  August  aocordingly,  these  deputies  ordered 
the  arrest  of  general  Bonaparte,  and  the  seizure  and  examination 
of  his  papers.  Instead  of  finding  evidence  of  his  guilt,  they 
foood  such  strong  proofis  of  his  innocence  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  fortaiglit,  he  was  released  without  trial. 

Jimot,  his  aide-de-camp,  who  was  faithfully  attached  to  him, 
bd,  with  other  mUitary  ftioMis,  determined,  rather  than  he  should 
be  transferred  to  the  dreaded  tribunals  of  Paris,  to  rescue  him 
from  ooolnement  by  force  and  oonyey  him  beyond  the  French 
lerritmy  (12).  In  effecting  this  design  they  would  have  ex- 
perienced little  difficulty,  inasmudi  as  general  Dumerbion  who 
knew  and  had  ccmfessed  his  merit,  and  the  troops,  who  here,  as 
they  had  done  at  Toulon,  looked  up  to  him  as  the^real  com- 
oiindsr,  were  indignant  at  his  arrest.  Junot  made  known  to  him 
the  project  which  had  been  formed  in  his  favour ;  but  be  mildly 
rebuked  his  friendly  zeal,  interdicted  every  thing  like  forcible 
iaterfereoee,  observing  calmly  that  he  would  trust  for  si^ty  to 
his  inaoeeoce,  and*  that  Junot's  interference  might  commit  him 
(13)*  It  appears  nevertheless,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  of  very 
boM  reBonstranee  which  Laporte  having  rejoined  the^  army  of 
the  Alps,  he  addressed  to  Aibite  and  Salicetti.  From  tbe-per- 
sonal  acquaintance  of  the  last  two  deputies,  of  Salicetti  more  par- 
ticularly, with  his  services  at  Toulon,  he  regarded  Laporte  as 
the  real  author  of  his  arrest.  In  the  despatch  of  Aibite  and  Sa- 
licetti to  the  government,  mentioning  the  release  of  general  Bo- 
naparte from  arrest,  they  not  only  admit  that  there  existed  no 
foimdalioD  for  the  charges  which  they  had  made  against  him, 
hut  the;  allege,  that  his  talents  were  too  great,  and  his  services 
too  important^  to  justify  at  so  critical  a  period  of  the  campaign, 
his  loDger  suspension  from  duty  (U).  The  officer,  by  whom  he 
^as  released^  found  hun  poring  over  a  map  of  Italy. 

During  the  succeeding  winter,  in  one  of  his  visits  of  inspection 
to  the  fortifications  along  the  coast,  Haignier  the  representative 
^^  the  people  at  Marseilles,  expressed  to  him  an  apprehension 
that  the  popular  societies  of  that  dty,  which  was  then  agitated  by 
^oloit  tmnnlts,  would  attack  and  plunder  the  magai^ines  of  powder 
aod  arms,  established  m  the  dismantled  forts  of  St.  Nicholas  and 
St.  John.  On  the  requisition  of  this  representative)  Bonaparte 
&iie(ched  a  plan  for  protecting  these  magazines,  by  a  walLwith 
hiuleiiiants,  on  the  side  next  the  town.    Thia  plan  was  sent  ta 
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Park,anddeiioii]ioedby  tiie  miooetsors  of  MaigniMr,  as  a  pfifaet 
for  reoooBtractiog  those  fortressest  in  order  to  liridle  and  op- 
press the  people :  for  it  <rfken  happened  in  this  season  of  poKlacal 
passion,  that  conduct  which  appeared  landaUo  to  one  deputy  or 
at  one  moment,  wouhl  be  held  colpaUe  the  next,  bj  another  de- 
puty.   The  convention,  countenancing  the  charge  of  their  eol- 
leagues,  directed,  by  a  iqpecial  decree,  the  oommandmr  of  the  ar- 
tillery at  Marseilles  to  repair  to  Paris  and  justify  himself  at  their 
bar.    Bonaparte  who  was  attached  to  the  army  of  Italy,  had  re- 
turned to  his  post,  and  colonel  Sugny,  being  actually  the  dhief 
ofiScer  of  artillery  at  Marseilles,  was  designated  by  the  tersis  of 
the  decree.  Sugny  accordingly  proceeded  to  Paris,  and,  as  the 
thirst  for  innocent  blood  was  in  some  measure  allayed  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  reign  of  terror,  satisfied  the  convention  that  he 
was  not  the  author  of  the  project  in  question.    In  the  coarse  of 
the  investigation  it  was  readfily  discovered  that  the  plan  had  been 
furnished  by  Bonaparte;  and  a  decree  was  pronounced  requirkig 
his  i^jpearance  before  the  convention,  in  place  of  colonel  Sagny. 
From  the  violence  of  the  reaction  which  the  thermidoriens,  ia  the 
tide  <tf  their  ascendancy,  directed  against  all  who  were  saspeoted, 
in  the  remotest  degree,  of  having  been  partisans  of  Bobespierre, 
there  was  just  ground  to  apprehend  that  the  convention  woold 
deal  with  severe  injustice  toward  a  general  who,  after  being  re- 
cently arrested  as  an  accomplice  of  the  tyrant's  brother,  iras 
again  involved  in  an  offensive  charge.    Fully  comprehending  the 
danger  of  his  position,  Bonaparte  was  unwilling  to  encounter  a 
prosecution,  in  which,  it  was  probable,  innocence  would  consliuite 
but  a  feeble  defence.    He  exerted  himself  therefore  to  procure 
a  repeal  of  the  decree,  and  the  enemy  happening  to  make  serums 
demonstrations  at  the  time,  he  was  successful.     The  deputies, 
upon  whom  rested  great  responsibility,  became  alarmed,  and 
wrote  to  the  government  that  the  presence  of  general  Bonaparte 
with  the  army  was  indispensable.    By  their  exertion,  the  aocasa- 
tion  which  had  been  transmitted  to  the  convention  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  decree  revoked  (15). 

These  were  the  principal  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed 
from  the  fury  of  the  revolutionary  government  (16).  In  every  si- 
tuation through  which  he  bad  passed,  it  appears  that,  whether 
the  balance  of  his  fortune  inclined  to  depression  or  turned  to  ad- 
vancement, he  was  indebted  to  the  force  of  merit  alone  for  safety 
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or  prefenmit.  His  proSeienGjr  as  a  student  antedated  liis  trans- 


fer from  Brienne  to  Paris.  His  attainments  there,  accelerated  his 
proniolioa  to  a  Ueotenancy .  The  same  causes  produced  his  selec- 
tion for  the  command  of  the  artillery  at  Toulon ;  where  his  ser- 
Tioes  protected  him  from  the  rage  of  the  terrorists  at  his  fearless 
humanity ;  as  his  commanding  talent  at  Saorgio,  shielded  him 
from  the  bUod  reaction  of  the  thermidoriens.  And  it  may  be  ad- 
ded that,  while  the  firmness  of  his  principles  exposed  him  to  the 
ombfige  of  bothpartiesy  neither  was  able  to  fix  astain  on  his  in- 

The  English,  under  the  guidance  of  the  unfortunate  Paoli,  hay- 
ing succeeded  in  subduing  Corsica,  and  etablishing  a  goYemment 
in  that  iriand,  and  the  Holy  See  haying  perpetrated  a  variety  of 
insuks,  besidespemutting  the  murder  of  Basseville,  the  French  mi- 
nister «t  Rome,  the  committee  of  public  safety,  actuated  by  just 
iBdigBation,  prqnred,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1795,  for  send- 
ing an  expediticm  to  Corsica,  and  then  for  making  an  unex- 
pected attack  upon  Rome.  With  the  ships  of  war  which  had  been 
rescoed  from  the  English  at  Toulon,  they  composed  a  squadron 
of  sixleeii  sail  of  the  line,  to  which  were  attached  a  hundred  trans- 
ports, having  on  board  ten  thousand  select  troops.  This  fleet, 
conmiaiided  by  Admiral  Martin,  was  lying  in  Toulon,  while  a  Bri- 
tish squadron  of  equal  force  cruised  off  the  harbour.  The  French 
government,  after  some  fluctuation  between  the  two  oiqects,  fi- 
nally determined  to  direct  their  first  effort  against  Borne,  and  a 
ntfifalMr  of  the  convention,  Letourneur,  was  sent  down  to  Toulon 
invested  with  extraordinary  powers,  and  with  authority  to  equip 
the  expedition,  and  conduct  it,  without  delay,  to  the  capitri  of  the 
Catholic  worM.  This  deputy,  upon  his  arrival,  held  a  council  of 
war,  which  he  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  the  government, 
and  amsnited  upon  the  best  mode  of  executing  them.  General 
Bonaparte,  whose  reputation  for  patriotism  seemed  to  have  been 
corrobtwated  by  repeated  and  abortive  accusation,  had  been 
sdected  to  command  the  artillery  of  the  armament,  and,  in 
this  capacity,  had  arrived  at  Toulon  and  was  summoned  to  the 
councfl*  His  opini<m  was  adverse  to  the  expedition,  and  to  the 
wishes  of  the  deputy  Letourneur.  He  argued  that  the  squadron 
would  i^obaUy  be  worsted,  and  the  transports  taken,  if  attacked 
by  the  unincumbered  EngUsh  fleet,  and  insisted  that  the  e^^ 
dition  oooM  not  beeafely  attempted,  unless  the  French  were 
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stars  of  die  Ibdicerranean.  He  moreoTer  affirmed  that  it 
would  be  saerificiDg  ten  thousand  troops  to  land  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  without  cayafary  and  without  artiUery 
horses;  to  convey  which  an  augmentation  of  the  convoy ,  of  the  de- 
lay, and  the  risk,  would  be  necessary.  His  arguments  were  the  less 
pcJatable  to  the  dqpnty,  as  they  were  perfectly  convincing  to  the 
other  ynembers  of  the  council.  In  pursuance  of  his  advice.  Ad- 
miral Martin  leaving  the  trainsports  in  the  harbour,  sailed  (m  the 
1st  of  March  with  the  deputy  on  board,  for  the  purpose  of  es* 
gaging  the  English  fleet,  and  gaining  the  mastery  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  hostile  squadrons  came  in  sight  off  Leghorn,  when 
Letourneur  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat,  and  the  English  ad- 
miral to  chace. 

.  Admiral  Martin,  after  capturing  a  single  ship,  the  Berwick,  <n 
going  to  sea,  and  losing  two  the  Qa  Ira  and  the  Genseur  in  retreat- 
ing, took  shelter  under  the  lies  d'Hy^res  (17)  •  Any  doubts  which 
the  deputy  might  have  felt  respecting  the  opinions  of  the  general 
of  artUlery,  seem  to  have  been  removed  by  the  experimental  ter- 
rors of  his  voyage.  The  ill-judged  expedition  against  Rome  was 
abandoned,  and  the  ten  thousand  troops  marched  back  to  the 
camp  near  Nice. 

The  party  which  had  triumidied  in  the  convention  on  die  9th  of 
Thermidor  had  not  yet  obtained  predominance  in  the  cities  of  die 
south.  In  Marseilles  and  Toulon  the  impulse  of  that  movement  had 
been  felt  violently,  but  the  Jacobin  leaders,  animated  and  abet- 
ted by  the  existing  resentment  at  the  treasonable  proceedings  of 
the  opposite  party  in  1793,  had  been  able  still  to  maintain  a  con- 
trol over  the  passions  of  the  populace.  At  Toulon,  the  tbenni- 
dorean  deputies,  Mariette  and  Cambon,  were  extremely  obnox- 
ious to  Jacolwi  hatred,  and  were  accused  in  their  societies  of 
being  disposed  to  lead  back  the  revolution  to  legitimacy.  In  this 
state  of  things ;  a  French  privateer  had  brought  in  a  Spanish  prise, 
on  board  of  which  were  twenty  French  emigrants,  consisting,  for 
the  greater  part,  of  the  family  of  Chabrillant.  They  were  conveyed 
to  the  jail  of  the  town,  and  there  confined.  In  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  tumults,  a  crowd  collected  at  the  arsenal,  and  rushed 
to  the  jail  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  its  unhappy  tenants.  The 
deputies  interposed,  harangued  the  populace,  exhorted  their  lead- 
ers to  desist  from  violence,  and  promised  to  have  these  unfor- 
tunate emigrants  brought  to  trial  in  twenty  four  hours.    But  h&t^ 
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themaelTes  already  sospeeted,  instead  of  allayiog  the  tmnalty 
their  exertioiiB  only  served  to  inflame  it.  it  was  late  in  the  eyen- 
ingy  they  were  lighting  the  lamps,  and  a  voice  answered  the  ha- 
rangue of  the  deputies  by  shooting,  let.  us  hang  up  to  the  lanterns 
these  froieetars  df  emigrants.  At  this  dreaded  signal,  the  outcry 
beeame  more  fdrions,  and  deep  calling  unto  deep,  the  distor- 
haoce  more  extended  and  stormy.  The  military  guard  being  sum* 
mooed,  approadied,  and  was  instantly  repulsed.  Bonaparte,  who 
was  present,  recognized,  among  the  leaders  of  the  mob,  several 
canBooiers  who  had  served  under  hhn  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and 
caDiiig  out  to  them,  at  this  awful  moment,  mounted  a  pile  of  tim- 
ber* The  camif^rs  caused  their  general  to  be  respected,  and 
Us  voice  to  be  heard.  He  calmed  the  infuriated  crowd  in  the  ar- 
senal, and  the  deputies  were  permitted  to  withdraw  in  safety.  .In 
the  streets,  however,  the  uproar  continued  with  fearful  violence, 
and  the  prison  guard  w^e  upon  the  point  of  being  overpowered 
by  the  mob.  Thither  Bonaparte  hastened,  and  there  his  inter- 
ference was  again  successful. 

The  populace  soothed  and  controlled  by  his  address  and  man- 
ner, retired,  and  in  the  night  he  had  the  unhappy  emigrants  con- 
cealed io  ammunition  waggons,  conveyed  out  of  the  town,  and  safely 
embarked  in  the  road  of  Hyires.  Thus  bold  and  active  was  he 
ia  the  cause  of  humanity,  at  a  time  when  mercy  seemed  banished 
from  France  (18). 

About  the  end  of  March  general  Bonaparte  rqoined  the  army 
of  Italy  in  the  marithne  Alps.  It  was  soon  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated with  the  army  of  the  Alps,  and  the  command  of  the  united 
force  given  to  general  KeDermann.  This  arrangement  was  ac- 
ooflqMuied  by  a  new  classification  of  general  officers,  which  re- 
stored to  active  service,  those  among  them,  who,  in  consequence 
of  personal  imbecility  or  political  disaffoction,  had  estranged 
themselves  from  the  cause  of  their  country  from  the  moment  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  in  the  year  1792.  Its  efilBCt  was  to 
exdade  from  employment  a  number  of  generals  of  artillery,  and, 
in  application  to  Bonaparte^  who  was  the  youngest  on  the  list,  to 
place  him  in  the  infantry.  His  command  of  the  artillery  in  Kel- 
iermann's  army  being  thus  annulled,  he  set  out  f6r  the  seat  of  go- 
vemmeot,  with  a  view  of  applying  for  other  and  suitable  employ- 
aaent.  On  his  route  he  visited  his  mother  at  Marseilles,  to  whose 
h^art  his  safety  from  danger,  and  his  rising  fame,  must  have  cpm- 
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nraDuailed  Uie  tenderest  pleasore.  He  itoii^ 
hippily  married^  and  tlie  comCarts  of  the  ffmnlf,  which  had  beeo 
seriously  impaired  by  the  cruelty  of  Paoli,  in  a  great  measure  re- 
norated  by  his  mother's  inmdenoe.  At  Marstnlles  he  met  general 
Krilermaim,  on  his  way  to  Nice,  and  communicated  to  him  much 
information  respecting  the  theatre  of  war,  on  which  the  hero  of 
Vafany  was  not  destined  to  gain  laurels.  Then  adoptfaig  his  bro- 
ther Louis,  whose  education  he  had  particularly  superintended, 
as  an  extra  aide-de-camp,  he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Paris.  At 
GhatUldHsur-Seine,  he  met  intelligence  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
1st  of  Prairial,  in  which  the  Jacobins  were,  after  temporary  and 
terrible  success,  again  overcome.  The  father  of  his  aide-de-<;ainp, 
Marmont,  resided  at  Ghatillon ;  and,  to  gratify  this  officer  at  whose 
instance  he  had  taken  Ghatillon  in  Us  route,  as  well  as  to  wait  the 
return  of  public  order  in  the  capital,  havmg  been  sufficiently  dis* 
gnsted  with  popular  tumults,  he  remained  there  several  days. 
The  father  of  Marmont,  a  knight  of  St.  Louis,  was  a  rich  proprie- 
tor of  iron  works  in  Burgundy.  His  son  who  felt  a  strong  incli- 
nation for  a  military  life,  after  foiling  to  obtain  entrance  into  the 
royal  artillery,  had  been  contented  to  join  a  provincial  regiment. 
Ho  was  recommended  to  the  friendship  and  protection  of  Bonaparte 
by  an  uncle  who  was  a  schoolfellow  of  the  hitter  at  Brienne,  and 
his  comrade  and  friend  in  the  regiment  of  La  Fire.  A  royalist, 
this  uncle  forsook  his  country  to  follow  the  emigrant  princes,  and 
bespoke  of  Bonaparte  that  care  of  his  nephew,  which  he  himself 
could  no  longer  bestow  on  hun.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
confidence  of  the  exile  was  not  misphiced.  Marmont's  fother, 
though  avaricious,  was  profuse  and  extravagant  in  entertaining 
the  hero  of  Toulon  and  Saorgio,  and  the  liberal  patron  of  his  son. 
Though  the  weather  was  warm,  his  hearths  biassed  with  fires,  so 
that  his  hospitality  amused  more  than  it  comforted  his  guest  (19). 
Upon  arriving  in  Paris,  Bonaparte  presented  himself  at  the  war 
office.  In  the  changes  which  had  followed  the  revolution  of 
parties  of  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  and  had  succeeded  more  recent 
convulsions,  Aubry,  an  ancient  captain  of  artfllery  who,  as  an 
indifierent  patriot  and  a  spiritless  officer,  had  been,  though  not 
an  emigrant,  aloof  from  service  throughout  the  war,  was  elected 
to  the  convention,  chosen  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  and  entrusted  with  the  management  of  military  atEairs. 
To  this  minister,  who  was  moreover  a  secret  enemy  of  the  revo- 
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hiiioii,  tbe  character  and  services  of  BonaiMune  oonld  not  fail  to 
present  an  impieaBaBt  contrast  with  his  Dim.   Accordingly  when, 
ID  applying  for  active  employment,  Bonaparte  represented  that 
ke  had  commanded  the  artillery  at  the  siege  of  Toulcm ;  had 
soperinteDded  the  work  of  fortifying  the  coast  and  harbours  of 
Prorenoe ;  had  ever  since  commanded  the  artiDery  of  the  army 
qS  Italy ;  and  added  that  it  would  be  extremely  painful  for  him 
loleavea  corps  in  which  he  had  served  from  his  very  infancy ; 
Aubry  coldly  observed  that  there  were  a  great  many  artillery 
genenls,  that  Bonaparte  was  the  youngest  of  the  number,  and 
oonidnot  be  employed  out  of  turn.    As  Aubry  had  not  been  on 
dity  dnring  the  war,  and  nevertheless  had  the  efBrontery  to 
promoiehunaelf,  from  a  retired  captauicy,  to  the  rank  of  genoral 
of  ifivision,  and  inspector  of  artillery,  this  observation  was  re- 
eehfed  and  retorted  as  unjust  and  impertinent.    **  Officers  soon 
grow  old  on  the  §eld  of  batde,"  was  the  mixture  of  irony  and 
logic,  with  w^hich  Bonaparte  abashed  and  irritated  the  inex- 
perienced veteran.    A  few  days  afterwards,  more  in  punishment 
than  reward^  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  army  of  the  west  en- 
gaged in  the  Tendean  war,  and  take  command  of  a  brigade  of 
in&Btry  (90).     The  service  was  unpleasant  to  his  fedings,  the 
destination  an  outrage  to  his  pride,  and  actuated  by  a  proper 
feeKttg  of  dignity,  he  sent  in  his  resignati<m.    This  was  not  ac* 
eepted,  mmt  -was  it  at  once  refused. 

hi  the  meantime  Aubry*8  selfish  and  reacting  system,  by  which 
aaimber  of  ofBoers,  who  like  himself  had  been  out  <rf  dagger  and 
■ervicefrom  thebegfammgof  the  war,  were putintheplaceof  those 
who  had  been  constantly  in  the  field,  excited  violent  dissatisfoction 
and  provoked  a  number  of  remonstrances.  Of  the  persons  thus 
displaced  not  a  few  were  officers  of  science  and  merit,  while  many 
like  those  who  attended  general  Gartaux  at  Toulon,  were  the 
awshrooms  of  popular  dubs,  noisy,  imbecile,  and  ignorant. 
They  aD  however,  by  referring  to  Bonaparte's  case,  as  the  most 
glaring  example  of  their  ccnumon  oppression,  fornished  the  best 
evidence  of  his  undisputed  superiority.  Unwilling  to  lose  such 
an  officer,  the  committee  of  public  safety  corrected  very  soon  the 
procedure  of  Aubry,  so  far  as  to  restore  general  Bonaparte  to  the 
corps  of  which  he  was  the  acknowledged  ornament,  though  not 
to  the  army  in  which  he  wished  again  to  serve.  The  order  to  com- 
mand the  brigade  of  infantry  was  revoked,  and  he  was  no- 
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minated  to  oommaiid  the  aitfllery  of  the  army  of  the  west;  a 
destiiiaticMi  wbichy  thoagh  not  agreeable,  was  not  degrading.  Am, 
firom  this  crisis  of  ifispleasare  and  embarrassment,  he  was  extri- 
cated by  causes  which  had  often  relieved  him  before;  the  public 
danger,  and  his  professional  excellence. 

General  Kellermann,  whose  abilities  were  not  so  high  as  his 
rqratation,  had  been  driven  on  the  9f7th  June  from  the  positions 
in  which  Bonaparte  had  placed  the  right  of  Dumerbion*s  army ; 
and  had  written  to  the  committee  of  public  safety  that,  if  he  was 
not.  speedily  reenforced,  he  should  be  compeUed  to  abandon 
Nice.  This  intelligence  excited  great  alarm,  as  Kellermann*s  de- 
feat opened  that  vulnerable  frontier  again  to  invasion.  The  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  convoked  and  consulted  such  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  as  had  been  on  mission  to  the  army  af  Italy, 
who,  instead  of  presenting  any  opinions  of  their  own,  with  an  una- 
nimity like  that  of  the  dissatisfied  officers,  concurred  in  referring 
the  committee  to  general  Bonaparte  as  the  individual  most  capable 
of  aflbrding  them  information  and  giving  them  advice,  in  this  nn- 
welcome  emergency.  He  was  immediately  ordered  to  attend  the 
comnnttee  of  which  Sieyes,  Ponte-Goulant,  Jean-de-Brie,  and  his 
former,  acquaintance  Letoumeur,  were  members;  after  several 
conferences  with  whom,  he  drew  up  instructions  for  Kellermann, 
which  the  committee  adopted.  They  are  preserved  in  his  me- 
moirs, and  show  his  perfect  comprehension  of  the  ground  on 
which  Kellermann  had  been  beaten,  of  the  means  by  which  that 
disaster  might  have  been  avoided;  the  position  which  it  was  now 
•  advisable  to  take,  and  those  to  be  taken  in  case  of  farther  retreat, 
as  well  as  the  total  incapacity  of  the  hero  of  Vahny  to  act  upon  the 
exact  and  extended  combinations  which  had  led  to  the  successes  of 
the  previous  campaign  (21).  When  received  at  the  head  quarters 
of  Kellermann,  the  military  skill  which  they  displayed  excited  sur- 
prise ;  but  the  officers  who  had  served  with  Bonaparte  soon  re- 
cognised the  hand  of  their  author.  Under  these  instructions,  on 
the  7th  of  July,  Kellermann,  at  the  persuasion  of  his  adjutant^e^ 
neral  Berthier,  took  up  the  line  of  Borghetto,  his  right  touching 
the  sea  at  an  eminence  which  commanded  the  plain  and  port  of 
Loano ;  his  left  on  a  steep  and  insulated  rock,  upon  which  Mas- 
sena  had  erected  a  strong  fortification.  This  line,  the  Austrisin 
general  attacked  several  times,  but  not  with  mudh  vigour,  as  he 
liad  no  hopes  of  success.    The  committee  of  public  safety  were  so 
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weD  satisfied  with  the  first  fniits  of  Bonaparte's  labours  in  the 
war  office,  that  they  revoked  the  order  appointing  him  to  com- 
mand the  artillery  of  the  army  of  the  west  (22)  and,  by  a  spedal 
decree,  attached  him,  until  further  orders,  to  the  department  of 
war,  with  his  rank  of  general  of  artillery,  and  charged  him  with 
the  special  duty  of  directing  the  active  operations  of  the  forces. 
This  station  which  he  held  until  October,  was  important  and 
pleasing,  as  it  ascertained  his  proper  rank,  gave  scope  to  the 
exercise  of  his  talents,  and  enabled  him,  though  he  could  not 
command  the  army  of  Italy  in  person,  to  guide  its  moTMnents, 
and  light  its  way  to  success.  In  November,  general  Scherer,  who 
superseded  KeUermann,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Austrians  at 
Loano,  cut  off  their  communication  with  the  British  fleet,  reesta- 
blished his  own  with  Genoa,  and  retrieved  that  command  of  the 
coast  and  of  the  Alps,  which  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  Bona- 
parte had  gained,  and  the  incompetence  of  Kellermann  had  lost. 
It  has  been  asserted,  and  with  some  probability  that,  in  the 
interval  of  eight  days,  which  elapsed  between  his  conference 
with  Aubry  and  his  restoration  to  suitable  employment,  Bona- 
parte conceived  for  a  moment  the  design  of  obtaining  authority 
from  the  government  to  ofier  his  services,  as  general  of  artfllery, 
to  the  Grand  Siguier,  who  was  at  that  time  disposed  to  enter 
into  the  European  war  as  an  ally  of  France.    It  was  natural  that 
his  ipnagination,  all  passionate  for  glory,  when  forbid  the  heroic 
fields  of  Italy,  should  spread  its  classical  wings,  for  the  shores  of 
the  Hdlespont.    And  the  idea  once  implanted  in  a  mind  so  rich 
and  ardent,  might  well  shoot  forth  mto  a  luxuriance  of  brilliant 
details  and  illustrious  fortune.    The  likelihood  that  he  did  con- 
ceive and  entertain  this  spirited  project,  is  strengthened  by  the 
fiervid  activity  of  his  intellect  and  habits.    For,  as  the  youthful 
reader  will  do  well  to  observe,  from  his  entrance  at  the  school 
of  Brienne,  in  1779,  to  the  moment  which  our  narrative  has  now 
reached,  comprehending  the  entire  season  of  boyish  folly  and 
juvenile  effervescence,  his  exertion  of  mind  and  body  appears  to 
have  been  strenuous,  voluntary,  and  unintermitting. 

Against  all  probability,  it  has  been  pretended  that,  during  his 
residence  in  Paris  on  this  occasion,  he  languished  in  professional 
destitution  and  personal  poverty ;  a  friendless  object  of  casual 
piiy  and  uncertain  assbtance.  As  his  resignation  was  not  ac- 
cepted, he  was  never  deprived  of  his  commission ;  and  his  pay  as 
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a  general  officer,  tndependeiidy  of  olber  resoaroes,  renders  ii 
certain  that  he  covkl  not  have  been  expoeed  to  greater  mcoave- 
niences  <rf  this  sort  than  snch  as  were  conunon  to  men  of  his  rank . 
To  suppose  that,  in  a  season  of  general  scarcity,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  a  depreciated  currmcy,  he  was  eiemptfrmn  ordinary 
discomforts,  would  be  to  form  an  hypothesis  at  Turiance  with 
his  admitted  superiority  to  all  mercenary  considerations.  In  the 
French  revolution,  as  in  the  American,  few  that  were  honest  were 
rich.  But  firom  Bonaparte's  prudent  habits  and  sunple  tastes, 
incessant  application  to  duty,  and  long  absence  from  the  capital, 
it  may  be  safely  inferred  that'  in  this  crisis  of  national  difioilty, 
he  was  subjected  personally  to  but  slight  annoyance.  For^  al- 
though it  appears  that  he  sold  his  carriage  and  a  set  of  books 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  certain  that,  about 
the  same  time,  he  placed  his  brother  Louis  at  a  provincial  mili- 
tary school,  and  at  his  own  expense  maintained  him  there. 

His  time  was  chiefly  devoted  to  offidal  duty  and  professioBal 
studies ;  his  hours  of  recreation  to  the  society  of  his  early  friends, 
and  the  entertainments  of  the  theatre.  Private  circles  fdt  the 
energy  of  his  language ;  public  men,  the  scrutiny  of  his  look. 
His  conversation  was  remarked  as  picturesque  and  original.  His 
demeanour,  which  was  generally  sedate,  sometimes  indicated  in- 
tense meditation.  For  he  looked  into  hunself,  and  lingered  to 
contemplate  the  glorious  inspirations  of  his  genius ;  as  a  beauty 
gazes  with  secret  pride  on  the  reflection  of  those  charms  which 
are  to  delight,  she  feeb,  and  to  subdue  manUnd. 


CHAPTER  V. 


From  October  1796  to  March  1796. 


Tbe  eoBTention  adopt  the  constilotion  of  the  year  ni— lis  principal  provi- 
fkm— Likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  nation— The  additional  acts  engrafted 
OB  il  exctle  diMatbraction— Wisdom  of  those  acts— Combined  opposition 
of  the  royalists  and  Jacobins— The  people  of  Paris  stirred  np  to  opposi- 
tien  They  ToCe  for  accepting  the  conslitntion  and  for  rejecting  the  acts— 
▲  vajofftty  of  the  nation  and  the  armies  glre  their  snflkvges  for  both^ 
ir  fast  ■we  and  insurrection  of  the  sections  of  Pari»— Violence  of  the  see- 
lifom  LepeUelier— Measores  of  the  oooTention— General  Menoa  conmandv 
in  oUefeC  the  army  of  the  interior— He  attcmps  to  disperse  an  armed  body 
of  unnrfenls — Hesitates  and  fails — Danger  of  the  crisis— Bonaparte  an 
aoddeolal  witneis  of  Henoa*s  miscarriage— Repairs  to  the  gallery  of  the 
coBTention — Agitation  of  that  assembly— His  conference  with  tbe  eiecn- 
tireeoaimittee — ^Protests  against  being  fettered  by  commissaries  of  the  con- 
Tention — Is  appointed  by  the  committee  to  command  the  troops — Barras 
made  nominal  commander  in  chief— Bonaparte's  prompt  and  Jndlcions 
meatores— Gets  possession  of  the  cannon  and  occupies  the  bridges — Danl- 
er  in  chief  of  the  insurgents,  summons  the  couT^ntion  to 
troops— Bonaparte  furnishes  the  members  with  arms— - 
eC  the  insurgent  leader  Lafbnd,  upon  Pont-Nenf — Cartaux 
» that  po9t9  and  IhUs  hack  to  the  Louvre— The  insurgents  dose  in 
aad  fire  upou  Um  Tuilerics— Bonaparte  orders  his  troops  lo  act— Spirit 
aad  laeeessoC  his  operations—  Courage  and  repulse  of  Lafond — The  in- 
snifSBls  defeated  at  all  points— Humanity  of  Bonaparte— Tbe  insurrec- 
tioo  fuelled — Exultation  of  the  conyention — Meanness  of  Barras^The 
appoinlment  of  Bonaparte,  as  commander  of  the  army  of  tbe  interior,  con- 
firmed by  the  conrention- Their  moderation— Trial  and  danger  of  Henon 
— Sared  hy  the  influence  of  Bonaparte — Bonaparte  disarms  the  national 
guardy  and  executes  other  unwelcome  but  salutary  measures — Scarcity 
m  Paris— Discontent  of  the  populace — Anecdote— Recomposes  the  legis- 
latire  gourd  for  the  new  gorerameni— Organises  a  legion  of  polioe,  and 
a  guavd  for  the  directory— Becomes  acquainted  with  Madame  Beavhanais 
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and  ber  ton— 'lateretUnf  intenriew— The  lUiliaa  frostier  again  in  danger 
— ^Bonaparte  conittlled  by  the  diredory— Fnrnlshes  a  plan  of  eampaisn — 
Appointed  commander  in  ehief  of  the  army  of  Italy— Marries  Madame 
Beantiarnaif — Stale  of  his  fortune  and  bis  probable  reflections — LenTes 
Paris  and  takes  command  of  bis  army. 

In  the  saminer  of  1795^  while  General  Bonaparte  was  enifdoyed 
in  the  war  department  at  Paris,  the  ConyenticMi  discussed  and 
adopted  the  constitution  of  the  year  III.  By  this  plan  of  goyem- 
ment,  which  was  a  manifest  improvement  on  the  one  it  was  in- 
tended to  supersede,  the  executive  power  of  France,  under 
certain  limitations,  was  lodged  in  a  directory  of  five  members ; 
the  judicial  power  in  a  body  of  elective  magistrates,  whose  sen- 
tence, in  criminal  cases,  were  to  be  founded  on  the  verdicts  of 
juries ;  and  the  legblaUve  power,  in  two  houses,  the  u|^r,  or 
council  of  ancients,  consistmg  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  members, 
and  the  lower,  consbting  of  twice  that  number,  and  caQed  the 
council  of  five  hundred.  The  legislative  bodies  were  to  appoint 
the  members  of  the  directory,  and  to  reappoint  one  out  of  the 
five  every  year,  and  were  themselves  to  be  chosen  by  electors 
delegated  for  that  purpose  by  the  people  in  their  primary  assem- 
blies. One  third  of  each  council  was  to  be  elected  annually,  so 
that  the  entire  legislature  was  to  be  triennially  renewed  by  the 
popular  will,  and  the  entire  directory  quinquennially,  by  the  will 
of  the  legislature.  There  was  not  only  a  proper  separation  of 
the  great  branches  of  power  in  the  state,  and  an  approved  subdi- 
vision of  the  legblative  branch,  but  an  approximation  to  unity  in 
the  executive,  and  to  independence  in  the  judicial  departments. 
The  advantage  of  a  single  executive  magistrate,  like  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  not  overlooked  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Convention;  but  a  long  line  ofpaternal  princes  had  created  \ 
such  a  natural  horror  of  monarchical  power,  that  a  nearer  ap-  ' 
proach  to  unity  than  five,  had  it  been  proposed  by  the  Conven- 
tion, would  have  been  repelled  by  their  constituents  (1). 

Although,  in  this  form  of  government,  there  was  much  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  nation,  it  iqras  modified  by  two  supplementary 
decrees  or  additional  acts,  which,  after  an  animated  debate,  the 
Convention  thought  fit  to  adopt,  and  which  exposed  their  work 
and  themselves  to  mischievous  misrepresentation  and  violent 
resistance. 
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By  these  decrees,  the  one  engrafted  as  an  anavoidaUe  sanc- 
tion (2)  on  the  other,  and  both  made  inseparable  parts  of  the 
constitution,  the  delegated  choice  of  the  people  was  to  be  so  re- 
siricted,  on  the  first  occasion,  as  to  compose  two  thirds  of  the 
Dew  le^lature  of  members  of  the  existing  Convention  (3).  So 
that,  by  this  constitution,  fire  hundred  members  of  the  assembly 
which  framed  it  were  to  enter,  by  privilege,  into  the  composition 
of  the  legislature  which  it  proposed  to  create,  while  two  hundred 
and  fifty  members,  only,  were  to  be  drawn,  by  right  of  election, 
from  the  nation  at  large. 

Whatever  might  be  the  motives  of  prudence,  or  prospects  of 
advantage,  by  which^this  arrangement  was  dictated,  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  escape  exceptions,  even  from  a  consti- 
taency  united  m  political  concord.  The  people,  it  was  true,  in  their 
primary  assemblies,  might  reject  both  the  constitution  and  the 
additional  acts  incorporated  with  it.  But  the  necessity  of  a  better 
organiied  government  than  the  rule  of  a  popular  assembly,  in 
which  aD  the  authority  of  the  state,  in  spite  of  theory  and  expe- 
rience, was  accamulated,  was  generally  felt  and  acknowledged, 
b  this  state  of  things,  when  the  heaving  of  recent  convulsions, 
^  the  pressure  of  foreign  war,  rendered  hesitation  in  domestic 
coimcils  critically  dangerous,  to  submit  to  the  nation  a  form  of 
government  which,  desirable  in  itself,  was  clogged  with  offensive 
conditions,  was  a  proceeding  tending  to  place  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  directly  in  the  way  of  their  judgment.  But  a  faithful 
physician  offers  to  the  lips  of  his  patient  the  salutary  draught, 
althoo^  it  may  disgust  his  taste  and  nauseate  his  stomach. 

This  natural  irritation  of  public  feeling  it  was  the  business  of 
the  exiAing  parties  to  increase.  The  jacobins  were  smarting 
under  the  severity  of  the  thermidoriens,  while  the  royalists  had 
profitedby  their  indulgence.  These  were  grown  bold;  those  despe- 
rate. Both  parties  saw,  m  the  tranquil  vigour  of  public  afbirs, 
Ukely  to  follow  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  the  defeat  of 
their  hopes  and  projects.  Thus,  while  their  opinions  differed, 
their  interests  coincided  and  their  passions  combined,  and  they 
I'eaffly  cooperated  in  reprobating  the  additional  acts,  and  op- 
posing the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  in  exciting  re- 
<utance  to  it  after  it  was  accepted  and  proclaimed.  The  jacobins 
^hering  to  their  theories,  and  the  royalists  speculating  on  the 
^ccidenu  of  domestic  confiosion  and  foreign  aid,  insisted,  with 
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eqoal  yiolence,  on  leaving  with  the  people  the  nBUmited  choice  of 
their  representatives,  and  denounced  the  snpplementary  decrees 
as  acts  of  gross  usurpation,  of  self-created  privilege,  and  inci- 
pient tyranny.  But  the  motives  of  these  parties  were  as  foul  as 
their  professions  were  fair ;  while  the  condact  of  the  Convention^ 
though  to  appearance  selfish  and  absurd,  was  really  founded  oo 
considerations  of  foresight  and  caution,  which  prudent  and  pa- 
triotic men  could  not  well  disregard. 

In  1791,  the  constituent  assembly,  acting  upon  a  principle  of 
disinterestedness,  in  which  there  was  more  of  prudery  than  wis- 
dom, had  decreed  the  exclusion  of  its  own  members  from  the 
legislative  assembly.  By  this  respectable  but  inconsiderate  deli- 
cacy, the  new  rcfwUic  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  her  most 
enlightened  and  experienced  statesmen,  at  a  season  iiiien  she 
most  needed  them ;  when  howling  factions  were  to  be  chained 
down  with  one  hand,  and  rapacious  kings  to  be  hdd  off  with  the 
other.  To  this  error  of  the  constituent  assembly,  mstty  of  the 
military  miscarriages,  financial  blunders,  and  political  crimes 
which  ensued,  were  generally  and  justly  attributed.  Without, 
therefore,  a  downright  defiance  of  experience,  and  a  vicdent  sa-* 
orifice  of  the  public  good  to  popular  humour  and  personal  re- 
putation, the  members  of  the  convention,  it  is  plain,  could  not 
have  repeated  a  measure,  which,  in  the  moment  of  transition 
from  one  form  of  government  to  another,  was  not  likely  to  be 
less  mischievous  in  its  second  trial  than  it  had  proved  to  be  in  its 
first.  They  determined  to  serve  their  countrymen  MthfuUy  ai 
the  risk  of  ofiending  them;  not  only  to  avoid  the  indiscretion  of 
their  predecessors,  but  to  profit  by  their  example ;  and,  instead 
of  debarring  the  men  who  were  already  in  power  firom  participa- 
tion in  the  new  government,  to  render  their  exdusion,  for  a  li- 
mited time,  impracticable. 

The  wisdom  of  this  determination,  had  it  not  been  sanctioned 
by  recent  experience,  and  by  regard  to  the  newness  of  the  French 
people  in  the  duties  of  self-government,  was  demonstrated  by  its 
efSBCts  on  the  two  factions,  to  the  hostility  of  which  the  real 
friends  of  the  republic  were  exposed.  The  royalist  and  jao(d>in 
leaders  were  sorely  disappointed  to  find  they  would  still  have  to 
contend  against  the  resolute,  experienced,  and  ineorrupiiUe  men, 
who  had  abolished  monarchy,  overthrown  Robespierre,  could 
neither  be  bribed  nor  terrified,  and,  in  the  midst  of  civil  discord 
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had  kept  more  than  half  the  European  world  at  bay.  In  the  agi- 
tation of  a  general  election,  in  the  disaiection  of  untried  men,  or 
in  the  folly  ot  inexperienced  counsellors,  both  parties  hoped  for 
the  destruction  of  liberty;  one  sighing  for  the  despotism  of  clubs 
and  demagogues,  the  other  for  the  rule  of  concubines  and  kings. 
Although  the  operation  of  the  additional  acts  was  expressly  li- 
mited, and  with  decreasing  force,  to  the  two  first  years  of  the 
proposed  government,  it  was  not  the  less  objectionable  to  these 
parties.  For  it  was  precisely  in  this  early  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence that  they  hoped,  the  royalists  with  the  help  of  foreign  gold, 
the  jaodiins  by  the  effect  of  declamation  and  turbulence,  to  in- 
troduce into  the  two  councils  a  majority  of  members  opposed  to 
the  new  gOYeroment. 

The  opposition,  thus  compounded,  was  felt,  more  or  less,  in 
various  parts  of  France,  but  in  Paris  it  became  overwhelming ;  so 
that  the  timid,  the  imitative,  and  the  idle  of  the  capital,  followed 
in  its  train  and  swelled  its  numbers.  The  convention,  however, 
maiolained  a  firm  tone;  submitted  their  work  fairly  to  the  judg- 
ment of  iheir  countrymen,  and  waited  the  decision  with  becoming 
coofideoce. 

In  Paris,  the  focus  of  the  fections,  as  well  as  the  centre  of  the 
goreroment,  the  result  was  of  course  to  be  first  known,  both  to 
the  coaveniion  and  its  leading  adversaries.  Orations  in  the 
halls,  essays  in  the  journals,  the  arts  of  intrigue,  and  the  force  of 
intimidation,  were  aJl  employed  by  designing  or  intemperate  mal- 
<^ontents,  to  embolden  and  augment  the  opposition.  At  first,  their 
efforts  were  more  successful  than  they  deserved  to  be.  Of  the 
forty  ^t  sections  into  which  the  population  of  the  metropolis 
was  divided,  forty  seven  voted  for  accepting  the  constitution,  but 
rqectiog  the  decrees.  This  decision  was  pronounced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  most  scandalous  injustice  and  violence.  In  some  sec* 
tions,  the  friends  of  the  convention  were  turned  away  by'force 
from  the  polls,  and  in  others  they  were  deterred  by  threats  from 
approaching  them.  However,  the  ill  got  triumph  was  short  lived. 
The  returns  from  the  departments  exhibited  a  great  majority  for 
the  constitution  and  the  decrees;  the  returns  from  the  armies  on 
the  frontiers  an  enthusiastic  unanimity.  Having  been  formed  by 
the  requin&ion  of  1793,  or  by  subsequent  conscriptions,  the 
armies  were  composed  of  the  soundest  part  of  the  population. 
Their  camps,  or  their  battle  plains,  reechoed  their  acclamations 
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in  fiivour  of  the  conslitution  and  additional  acts.  The  army  of 
Joardan,  the  victors  of  FleoraSy  sent  to  the  convention,  from 
beyond  the  Rhiney  sixty  thousand  suffrages  in  fovour  of  the  new 
government. 

In  some  of  the  departments,  strong  minorities  voted  for  re- 
jecting the  decrees,  while,  here  and  there,  individuals  proposed 
a  king  instead  of  the  directory.  These  exceptions  to  the  ge- 
neral and  decided  approbation  of  the  country  were  fortunate 
for  the  convention,  as  they  manifested  the  perfect  freedom  with 
which  public  opinion  had  been  expressed.  The  votes  having 
been  all  received,  the  result,  importing  that  the  constitution  and 
the  additional  acts  had  been  ratified  by  the  people,  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  government  on  the  23d  of  the  September;  and  the 
constitution  with  the  acts  was  declared  the  fundamentaUaw  of 
the  state.  The  convention,  acting  with  a  prudent  despatch,  next 
decreed  that  the  people,  in  their  primary  assemblies,  should  no- 
minate their  electors  by  the  2nd  of  October,  that  these  should 
complete  the  election  of  members  of  the  two  councils  on  or  be- 
fore the  21st,  and  that  the  legislature,  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, should  assemble  on  the  6th  of  November  (4). 

The  factious  leaders  of  Paris  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the 
returns,  and  demanded  of  the  government  a  formal  inspection  of 
the  registers.  These  were  submitted  to  them,  and,  to  their  cha- 
grin, were  found  faithful  and  exact.  In  this  situation  of  aiiairs, 
their  only  expedient  was  seditious  violence,  and  their  final  re- 
source a  general  insurrection  of  the  capital,  in  hopes  of  destroy- 
ing the  actual  government  before  the  proposed  one  could  get  into 
operation. 

The  section  Lepelletier  was  particularly  active  and  violent.  At 
their  instance,  a  number  of  the  electors  appointed  by  the  people 
of  Paris,  in  conformity  with  the  new  constitution,  instead  of  wait- 
ing until  the  time  prescribed  by  the  decree  of  the  convention  for 
exercising  their  functions,  met  at  the  theatre  of  the  Odeon  on  the 
2nd  of  October,  under  the  protection  of  several  battalions  of  the 
national  guard.  The  police  attempted  to  disperse  them,  but  were 
themselves  easily  and  shamefully  driven  away.  An  armed  force, 
under  general  Menou,  was  then  employed,  but  it  did  not  arrive 
nntfi  after  night,  when  the  crowd  had  separated,  and  the  as- 
sembly retired. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  and  the  next  morning,  the  govern- 
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ment  delivered  anns  to  the  few  well-affiBcted  dtizens  of  all  parties 
who  rdonteered  their  services,  and  placing  them  under  the  conn 
maud  of  general  Bermyer,  attached  them  to  general  Henou*s  re- 
golar  force.  Daring  the  same  time,  the  section  Lepelletier,  in 
conjunction  with  seven  others,  declared  itself  to  be  in  a  state 
of  rebellion^  and  took  instant  measures  for  rousing  the  whole 
city  to  arms.  Its  leaders  despatched  emissaries,  and  sounded 
the  tocsin  throughout  Paris ;  and  the  people,  inflamed  and  de- 
hided,  seized  their  arms,  and  hastened  to  the  places  of  rendez- 
vous. 

The  convention,  upon  this,  decreed  their  session  to  be  perma- 
sent,  and  charged  their  appropriate  committees  with  the  main- 
tenance of  public  order.  The  oxecmive  committee,  composed  of 
the  comoiittees  of  public  safety  and  general  security,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  direct  that  the  section  Lepelletier  should  be  instantly 
diarmed  by  military  force^  About  eight  o'clock,  in  the  evening 
of  the  3d,  general  Menou,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  in- 
terior, aocompaiiied  by  tho  three  representatives  of  the  people 
who  were  in  attendance  as  commissaries  of  the  convention,  pro- 
ceeded^ at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  with  a  detachment  of  ca- 
valry and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  to  carry  this  order  into  execu- 
lioo.  The  force  of  the  section  was  drawn  up  in  the  court  of  the 
convent  des  Filles  St.  Thomas,  at  the  head  of  the  street  Vivaenne, 
where  the  Exchange  is  now  situated.  Their  parties  occupied' the 
^rindows  of  the  street,  and  the  mterior  of  the  convent.  Menou 
entering  this  street  from  that  of  St.  Honor6,  marched  towards 
them,  and  got  his  troops  wedged  into  this  long  and  narrow  space, 
where  neither  his  horse  nor  his  infantry  could  act  to  advantage. 
Afraid  to  advance,  and  ashamed  to  retire,  the  general  and  the 
deputies  resorted  to  words.  They  sunmioned  the  insurgents  to 
obey  the  order  of  tlie  government,  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and 
retire  to  their  homes.  But  they  gained  as  little  by  parley  as  by 
force;  for  Delalot,  the  leader  of  the  rebels,  not  only  refused 
obedience  to  the  summons,  but  delivered  an  mflammatory  har- 
angue to  the  troops,  in  which  he  boldly  declared  that  force  alone 
^tdd  deprive  the  citiz^is  of  Paris  of  their  arms.  Instead  of 
t'fdering  a  charge,  Menou  and  his  council  of  deputies,  were  glad 
to  enter  into  a  compromise,  by  which  the  insurgents  agreed  to 

disperse  themselves,  if  Menou  would  first  withdraw  his  troops. 

Ilus  capitnUtioQ  enabled  the  regular  troops  to  retreat,  and  th« 
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insorgentfl  to  niaiiitafai  their  ground,  oontintie  their  Tiolence,  defy 
the  gOTernment,  and  proclaim  their  triumph. 

Fortiinately  for  the  oonventioay  the  taste  of  Bonaparte  for  dm-* 
matic  entertainments,  had  led  him  that  evening  to  the  theatre 
Feydeau,  irhich  is  dose  by  the  head  of  the  street  yiyiemie. 
Informed  of  the  threatened  confiict,  he  left  the  theatre  for  the 
purpose  of  obserying  this  more  important  scene.  He  witnessed 
the  unfortunate  check  of  the  government  force,  and,  by  a  natural 
movement  of  concern  and  curiosity,  hastened  to  the  gallery  of 
the  convention  to  see  what  would  be  done  to  repair  it.  He  found 
that  assembly  in  the  greatest  agitation;  the  commissaries,  who 
had  accompanied  Henou,  in  order  to  shift  the  blame  from  their 
own  shoulders,  were  accusing  the  absent  general  of  treason.  On 
their  representation,  Menou's  arrest  was  decreed ;  and,  of  con- 
sequence, a  successor  was  to  be  appointed.  The  danger  was 
great;  and  the  intelligence  of  every  moment  proved  that  it  was 
increasing.  Various  members  proposed  di£kr«it  commanders, 
some  Barras,  some  Bonaparte;  the  leading  thermidoriens  the 
former,  because  of  his  activity  in  the  defeat  of  Robes(rierre ;  the 
commissaries  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  were  in  daily  intercourse  with  him,  the  latter,  because 
of  his  military  talents,  and  energetic  but  moderate  character  (5). 
Attending  in  the  gallery,  he  heard  these  suggestions,  deliberated 
whether  he  should  accept  a  service,  which,  flrom  Henou*s  fate, 
was  not  inviting,  might  prove  more  distastefol  than  the  war  of 
la  Vendue  or  the  mobs  of  Toulon,  might  bathe  him  deep  in  dvil 
blood,  and  blight  for  ever  his  hopes  of  serving  his  country.  But, 
reflecting,  that  if  the  insurgents  succeeded  in  overturning  the  go^ 
vernment,  the  proposed  improvement  in  the  constitution  of  the 
country  would  fail  to  be  effected,  and  the  royalist,  or  foreign 
party,  would  gain  the  ascendancy,  and  surrender  France  to  the 
coalition,  he  resolved,  if  he  could,  to  defend  the  convention  (6). 

Having  come  to  this  dedsion  Bonaparte  repaired  to  the  execu^ 
tive  committee,  told  them  he  had  been  a  witness  of  the  afEdr  in 
the  street  Vivienne,  and  that  the  deputies  were  more  to  blame 
than  Menou  was;  assuring  them  it  would  be  impossible  for  him, 
should  he  be  appointed  to  command  the  troops,  to  execute  their 
orders  on  this  critical  occasion,  with  his  hands  tied  by  a  commis- 
sion of  deputies.  The  membws  of  the  conumttee,  struck  by  his 
confidence,  were  convinced  by  his  representation;  but  it  was  not 
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ia  their  power,  withool  eiciiiiig  a  debate,  for  the  issue  of  which 
there  was  not  time,  to  procure  a  decree  of  the  cooTention  inno- 
Tatmg  thar  long  established  custom  so  completely,  as  to  send 
forth  a  general  in  Met  unattended  by  a  deputation  of  their  own 
body.  In  tins  exigoicy  they  devised  an  expedient,  which,  while 
it  conformed  to  their  rule,  obviated  its  inconvenience.  They  re- 
sol? ed  to  nominate  their  colleague  Barras  as  general  in  chief  of 
the  army  of  the  interior,  and  to  appoint  Bonaparte  second  in  com- 
nand;  so  that,  while  Barras  was  to  have  the  attendance  of  the 
deputieB^  Bonaparte  was  to  take  the  direction  of  the  troops. 

This  being  agreed  upon,  MerKn  de  Douai,  an  active  member 
eFthe  eommittee,  at  half  past  four  ia  the  morning,  reported  the 
project  of  a  decree  appointing  Barras,  provisionally,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  and  the  deputies  Delmas, 
Gospilieau  de  Fontenay,  and  Laporte  comoRssaries  to  attend  him. 
Bonaparte,  who  was  immediately  appointed  by  the  committee  se- 
cond m  oommand,  had,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  pre- 
^'wmif  entered  on  his  duties.  It  will  be  readily  conceived  as  he 
had  oontrelled  the  warlike  veteran  Dugommier,  when  he  was 
only  Ijetienant  colonel,  and  had,  as  fifth  in  command,  actually 
caodaded  an  important  campaign,  that  Barras,  though  nominally 
his  superior  officer,  was  really  nothing  more  than  his  aide-de- 
camp  (7).  His  actual  independence  in  command,  on  this  occasion, 
heoones  still  more  evident,  when  we  reflect  that,  having  jusi  re- 
fused to  sulject  himself  to  the  supervision  of  the  deputies,  he 
«tMid  natarally  have  rejected  the  authority  of  Barraa  as  an  equal 
ioconbraace. 

Haviag  undertaken  this  service  with  deltt>eration,  heproceeded 
to  perform  it  without  delay.  From  Menou,  who  was  detained 
in  an  ac^oining  apartment  of  the  Tuileries,  he  procured  informa- 
^OB  respecting  the  force  upon  which  he  was  to  rely.  This  con- 
sisted of  five  thousand  troops.  The  artillery,  composed  of  forty 
pieces,  was  at  the  camp  of  Sablons  guarded  only  by  twenty  five 
men.  With  promptness,  quickened  probably  by  his  familiarity 
^Mith  this  instrument  of  war,  he  despatched  Murat,  then  a  lieute- 
ittnt  colonel  of  cavalry,  with  three  hundred  horse,  to  secure 
these  gans  and  convey  them  instantly  to  Paris.  The  insurgents, 
M  inatlettive  to  this  object,  had  sent  a  battalion  of  national 
eulrds  to  seiie  the  artillery.  But  the  distance  being  oonsider- 
*>e,  Murat  arrived  first,  and  the  insurgent  party  not  daring  to 
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face  his  horse,  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  this  active  officer 
had  the  cannon  safe  at  the  Tnileries* 

The  insurrection  was  now  too  deeply  rooted  and  too  widely 
spread,  to  be  suppressed  by  effecting  the  measure  whidi  Menou 
had  attempted.  The  section  Lepelletier  was  in  concert  with 
nearly  all  the  other  sections,  and  the  insurgents  were  capable  of 
collecting  a  force  of  forty  thousand  national  guards.  A  plan  of 
operations  was  to  be  adopted  suited  to  this  new  state  of  things; 
and  this  Bonaparte  determined  to  make  a  defensive  one,  of  which 
the  safety  and  independence  of  the  convention,  the  palladiom  of 
his  party,  was  to  be  the  main  object.  His  measures  accordingly 
were  taken  to  repel  any  attacks  that  might  be  made  on  the  Toile- 
ries ;  to  collect  a  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition ;  to  protect 
and  encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  well-afiected  part  of  the  po- 
pulation, and  to  keep  open  a  line  of  retreat  to  the  country,  should 
that  be  necessary,  m  order  to  obtain  support  from  the  depart- 
ments and  the  armies.  For  this  purpose,  he  seized  the  bridges 
over  the  Seine  and  defended  them  with  cannon;  and  occupied  in 
a  similar  way  the  issues  leading  to  the  Tuileries  and  the  river 
from  the  street  St.  Honori,  which  is  long  and  parallel  to  the 
Seine.  Thus  on  one  side  he  was  defended  by  a  long  range  of 
houses,  on  the  other  by  the  river.  The  place  Venddme  and  the 
place  de  la  Concorde,  he  also  occupied  with  infantry  and  artillery, 
placing  his  reserves  to  which  all  his  cavalry  was  attached,  in  the 
place  du  Carrousel,  and  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  He  sent  a  de-> 
tachment  to  hold  the  heights  of  Meudon,  as  a  point  to  retreat  upon, 
and  another  to  guard  the  road  from  St.  Germain,  so  as  to  inter-- 
cept  any  cannon  that  might  be  sent  firom  that  place  to  the  insur- 
gents. He  ordered  all  the  ammunition  and  provisions  that  could 
be  collected,  to  be  brought  to  the  Tuileries,  and  sent  a  supply  of 
small  arms  to  the  section  des  Quinze  Vingts,  the  only  one  which 
had  voted  for  accepting  the  decrees. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  examine  a  map  of  Paris,  in  order  to  be 
satisfied  of  the  advantage  of  occupymg  these  positions.  As  long 
as  they  were  held,  the  Convention,  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  was 
safe  even  from  insult,  and  a  line  of  retreat  through  the  Champs 
Elys6es,  and  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  free  for  the  operation  of 
cavalry  and  artillery,  and  out  of  reach  of  fire  arms  from  barricades 
and  windows,  was  open  for  them  and  their  troops,  to  the  friendly 
populatiim  of  the  country  and  the  approaching  support  of  the 
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annies.  Each  position  was  in  itself  strong,  the  troops  were 
concealrated  under  the  eye  of  the  commander,  and  witfain  reach 
of  immediate  reenforcement  and  direction.  Having  made  these 
dispositions,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  several  posts,  officers, 
who  from  rank  or  character  were  entitled  to  confidence,  Bona- 
parte, in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  the  government, 
ordered  his  troops  to  wait  the  attack  of  the  insurgents,  and  in  no 
case  to  provoke  it.  This  was  politic,  as  it  cast  the  blame  of 
aggression  on  his  adversaries ;  and  it  was  prudent,  as  it  held  his 
force  cdlected,  which  was  too  small  to  be  risked  in  narrow  streets, 
and  exposed  to  be  overpowered  or  seduced  while  in  the  pursuit 
of  separate  parties.  For,  with  the  addition  of  the  volunteers 
ander  General  Berruyer,  the  gendarmes  and  police,  his  aggregate 
force  (fid  not  exceed  eight  thousand ;  and  as  the  passions,  when 
carried  to  extremes,  are  apt  to  run  into  their  opposites,  the  best 
mode  of  striking  a  panic  into  the  multitude,  was  to  allow  at  first 
a  free  indulgence  to  their  audacity  (8). 

Meanwhile,  the  insurgents,  who  had  not  been  idle,  had  assembled, 
OD  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October  an  armed  body  of  twenty- 
sereo  thousand  men.  Their  committee,  which  renewed  its  meet- 
ing in  the  convent,  at  the  head  of  the  street  Yivienne,  had  issued 
a  decree  of  outlawry  against  the  executive  committee,  and  estab- 
lished a  tribunal  for  passing  sentence  on  all  persons  found  in 
arms  against  the  sovereign  people  of  Paris.  Several  generals 
had  ofered  th«n  their  services,  among  whom  were  Danican 
and  Dohonx,  who  had  commanded  the  republican  troops  against 
the  royalists  in  La  Yend^.  By  a  strange  association.  Count 
Manlaiier,  a  Vendean  chief,  and  an  emigrant  royalist  Lafond, 
young,  enthusiastic,  and  daring,  were  also  among  their  military 
leaders.  Danican,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  Hoche,  was  not 
without  talent,  and  being  restless  and  declamatory,  took  with  the 
factious  leaders,  and  was  appointed  their  commander  ui  chief. 
They  intercepted  the  arms  destined  for  the  section  des  Quinze- 
Vingts,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  provisions  which  was  being  con- 
veyed to  the  Tuileries.  Their  troops  were  well  armed,  and 
being  coDpoeed  of  the  national  guard,  had  been  in  regular 
training  rince  the.  9th  Tbermidor,  the  year  before.  In  addition 
10  the  corps  of  twenty  seven  thousand  men,  which  was  already 
inhodied,  they  had,  in  reserve,  about  half  that  number.  The 
Tonen  of  the  lower  classes  were  all  in  their  favour,  and  were 
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busy  in  their  eflbrts  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  troops  oF  the  Con- 
Tention.  So  that,  if  Booafttrte  had  adopted  the  most  skilfdl  plan 
of  defence,  the  means  of  attadc  in  possession  of  the  insnrgenu, 
whether  consisting  of  force  or  sedixtion,  were  trnly  formidable. 

One  division  of  his  artillery  Bonaparte  had  pla«^  imder  the 
command  of  Mairon,  many  of  whose  friends  and  inthnates  hap- 
pened to  be  of  the  insurgent  party.  Observing  that  they  made 
strenuoos  efforts  to  inveigle  this  fovonriteofScer,  Bonaparte,  laying 
aside  his  authority  as  commander,  addressed  him  with  the  frank- 
ness of  a  friend — **  Can  the  government  count  on  your  services 
to-day,  Muiron  ?"  A  re(riy  in  the  affirmative  removed  from  his 
mind  every  shade  of  doubt,  and  Muiron  returned  his  confidence 
by  exhibiting  the  utmost  gallantry  and  zeaL 

The  executive  committee,  as  the  danger  thidLened  arovad 
them,  debated  various  propositions,  but  came  lo  no  eftetive 
resolution.  Some  members  proposed  that  they  should  dismiss 
their  forces,  and  receive  the  insurgents  as  the  Boman  senators 
did  the  Gauls.  Some  advised  that  they  should  retreat  at  onoe  to 
the  camp  of  GflDsar  on  the  heights  of  St.  Cloud,  and  wait  for  re- 
enforcements  from  the  army  of  the  west.  Others  recomm^ided 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  make  propositions  of  acoonn 
modation  to  the  difforent  sections— a  suggestion,  which,  though  it 
was  adopted,  led  to  no  important  result. 

While  these  vain  discussions  were  prolonged,  Lafond,  at  the 
head  of  a  column  of  the  insurgents  who  had  intimidated  Menon, 
marched,  about  half  past  two  o'clock,  from  the  section  LepeHetier 
to  the  bridge  called  Pont  Neuf  •  At  the  same  time,  another  column 
from  the  Place  de  TOdton  approached  in  the  opposite  directionv 
and  formed  in  the  Place  Ihtuphine,  on  the  island  by  which 
that  bridge  is  divided.  General  Gartaux,  Bonaparte's  former 
commander  at  Toulon,  bad  been  stationed  at  this  bridge  with 
four  hundred  men  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  with  orders 
to  defend  both  ends  of  it.  But  unwilling  to  come  to  blows,  he 
retired  down  the  quay  to  the  railing  of  the  Louvre,  and  allowed 
Lafond,  without  obstruction,  to  join  in  triumph  his  friends  in  the 
Place  Dauphine.  The  insurgents,  at  the  same  time,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Jardin  des  Infants,  and  occupied,  in  force,  the  front 
and  steps  of  the  church  of  St.  Boch,  the  ThAAtre  Francis,  and 
the  hotel  de  Noailles,  so  as  to  hold  possession  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  the  great  street  of  St.  Honors,  and  to  close  in  upon  the  posts 
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of  Bomparte  as  nearly  as  possible.  Women  were  sent  forward 
at  all  points  to  tempt  the  men  from  their  colours,  and  even  the 
popolar  leaders  themseWes  adyanced,  with  flonrishing  and  fra« 
ternal  gestures,  in  the  hope  of  oormpting  them. 

Thns  the  day  was  passing  away,  one  side  threatening  to  attack, 
the  ocber  resolved  on  defence,  when,  about  half  past  three  in  the 
afternoon,  the  rebel  commanders,  apprised  of  the  state  of  feeling 
in  the  mass  of  the  nation  and  the  ranks  of  the  army,  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  precipitating  matters.  To  corer  their  riolence  with  the 
respeetability  of  peaceful  forms,  and  probably  in  hopes  of  over- 
awing the  Convention,  they  summoned  the  government  by  a  flag 
of  truce  to  remove  the  troops,  whose  presence  menaced  the  good 
citiiens  of  Paris,  and  to  disarm  the  men  of  terror ^  as  they  denomi- 
nated the  volunteers,  who  were  arrayed  against  them.  Their 
herald  was  conducted  blindfold  to  Bonaparte,  by  whom  he  was 
introduced  to  the  executive  committee,  as  to  the  council  of  a  be-* 
neged  garrison.  BQs  threatening  language  agitated  them  sensibly, 
but  did  not  overcome  their  resolution.  The  shades  of  evening 
were  now  approaching,  and  parties  of  the  insurgents  had  glided 
from  bouse  to  house,  so  as  to  get  into  windows  within  gun  shot  of 
the  Tuileries.  Bonaparte,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  his  re- 
serve, bad  eight  hundred  muskets  and  a  supply  of  cartridges, 
conveyed  to  the  hall  of  the  Convention ;  a  measure  which,  although 
it  alarmed  some  of  the  members,  by  showing  them  the  full  extent 
ef  the  danger,  committed  all  irretrievably  in  the  contest,  and 
enabled  the  resolute,  in  case  of  need,  to  give  the  modern  Gauls  a 
warmer  reception  than  their  ancestors  had  experienced  from  the 
senate  of  Rome. 

About  half  past  four,  when  an  orderly  dragoon  had  been  al- 
ready shot  in  the  street  St.  Honors,  and  a  woman  wounded  on 
the  ateps  of  the  Tuileries;  and  when  the  head  of  Lafond's 
oohnnn  was  seen  approaching  the  palace  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  Bonaparte  det^mined  to  put  forth  his  strength.  Sending 
orders  to  his  posts  on  the  Seine,  to  open  a  fire  of  artillery  on 
Lafond,  he  hastened  to  the  streetDauphin,  where  oneof  his  detach*- 
mentawasmenaoedby  a  large  body  of  the  national  guard,  drawnup 
in  front  and  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  and  pre- 
paring to  force  their  way  to  the  Tuileries.  To  run  forward  his 
pieces,  and  pour  upon  this  party  repeated  discbarges  of  grape 
shot ;  to  drive  them  with  general  Berruyer*8  volunteers  from  the 
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^  front  and  steps  of  the  church  into  iu  body ;  and  then,  pomting 
his  cannon  up  and  down  the  street,  to  dear  that  important  ave- 
nue of  the  enemy,  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  Leaving  that 
post  and  a  very  guarded  pursuit,  in  charge  of  an  approved 
officer,  he  galloped  to  the  river.  Danican  and  Haulevrier  had 
united  themselves  by  this  time  with  Lafond,  and  they  were  all 
three,  with  about  seven  thousand  men,  advancing  in  close  colnnin 
and  at  the  charging  step,  along  the  quay  upon  the  Pont  Royal, 
which  emboldened  by  Cartaux's  indedsion  at  the  other  bridge, 
they  hoped  by  one  determined  elfort  to  carry.  With  the  battery 
at  the  Louvre,  that  at  the  Pont  Royal,  and  with  pieces  planted 
at  intermediate  points  along  the  quay  of  the  Tuileries,  Ronaparte 
directed  a  rapid  discharge  of  grape  shot  on  the  front,  flank,  and 
rear,  of  this  dense  mass.  The  effect  was  of  course  murderous. 
The  insurgents  shewed  no  want  of  courage,  and  though  they 
several  times  wavered  and  broke,  were  as  often  rallied.  Lafond 
proved  himself  a  hero.  Remembering  the  weakness  of  Heoon, 
and  impelled  by  his  own  fierce  valour,  he  collected  his  bravest 
followers,  and  while  his  niain  body  fired  from  the  quay,  twice 
threw  himself  upon  the  bridge,  attempting  to  seize  the  guns  and 
force  the  pass  by  a  headlong  charge.  Rut  Ronaparte  was  there 
in  person,  and  twice  repelled  him  by  volleys  of  grape  and 
musketry.  The  undaunted  zealot,  who  had  been  a  subaltern  in 
the  roysd  guard,  rushed  a  third  time  to  the  charge,  and  desisted 
not  till  the  fire  of  his  adversary  had  by  death  or  terror,  destroyed 
his  column.  At  this  point  and  at  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  the 
loss  on  both  sides  was  considerable. 

At  six  o*dock,  the  insurgents  after  an  action  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  were  defeated  in  all  their  attacks,  and  their  cannon  sent  from 
St.  Germain  being  intercepted,  had  lost  all  hope.  Ronaparte,  in 
taking  in  his  turn  the  offensive,  with  a  sentiment  like  that  of  Cesar 
at  Pharsalia,  ordered  blank  cartridges  only  to  be  fired,  justly  in- 
ferring that,  when  such  crowds,  after  the  indulgence  of  confidence 
and  a  desperate  exertion  of  courage,  were  once  put  to  flight,  the 
sound  of  a  gun  would  keep  up  their  panic  (9).  This  forbearance 
saved  many  lives.  During  the  night,  he  cleaired  the  streets  of 
barricades,  patroled  the  rue  Royale  and  the  Roulevards,  dislodged 
a  party  from  the  church  St.  Roch,  and  surrounded  with  detach- 
ments of  infantry  and  artillery  another  party  in  the  Palais  Royal. 
The  next  day  it  was  easily  dispersed,  as  was  ^  body  who  had 
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collected  in  the  coaveiit  at  the  head  of  the  rue  Ymenne.  By 
noon  on  the  5th  of  October,  the  insurrection  was  suppressed,  and 
tranquillity  perfecdy  restored.  The  killed  and  wounded,  of  which 
rather  the  smaller  number  belonged  to  the  troops  of  the  conven- 
tion, amounted  to  between  four  and  five  hundred.  Bcmaparte 
had  a  horse  shot  under  him.  The  deputies  Sieyes,  Louvet,  and 
Friron,  behaved  with  remarkable  firmness. 

This  victory,  which  caused  infinite  satisfoction  to  the  real 
friends  of  the  republic,  who  saw  m  it  the  defeat  of  Bourbon 
hopes,  foreign  intrigues,  and  domestic  treason,  renewed  and 
auemented  the  authority  of  the  convention,  very  seasonably  for 
the  establtshment  of  the  new  constitution.  The  members  of  that 
assemUy  were  sensible  of  its  value,  as  well  in  regard  to  the 
immineoce  of  danger  from  which  it  resetted  themselves,  as  to  the 
series  of  convulsions  from  which  it  saved  their  country.  In  a 
report  from  the  committee  of  public  safety,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  convention  in  the  sitting  of  the  5th,  it  is  described  as, 
*'  a  victory  gained  over  a  coalition  of  royalism  and  anarchy,  the 
nxMt  (prions  of  the  revolution,  and  also  the  most  fortunate,  as 
it  was  likely  to  close  that  great  struggle."  As  in  spite  of  Barras's 
cforts  to  appropriate  the  credit  to  himself,  it  was  known  to  be 
the  work  of  Bonaparte,  this  report  placed  him  by  the  hands  of  the 
government  itself  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  as  a  great  public 
benefactor,  and  in  consequence  of  the  nominal  superiority  but 
real  insigmficance  of  Barras,  brought  more  clearly  into  view  his 
prerioQs  services  at  Toulon  and  in  the  Alps.  The  invidious 
meanness  of  Barras,  it  appears,  he  disdained  to  notice. 

On  die  9th,  Barras  having  formally  declared  to  the  convention 
that  public  order  and  tranquillity  had  been  reestablished,  Bona- 
parte, with  the  officers  who  had  fought  under  his  orders,  was 
received  at  the  bar  of  that  assembly.  As  his  extraordinary  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  committee  of  public  safety,  might  be 
considered  liable  to  terminate  with  the  suppression  of  the  insur- 
rection, his  appointment,  as  second  in  command  of  the  army  of 
the  interior,  upon  the  reluctant  motion  of  Barras,  was  confirmed 
by  the  UHmonious  vote  of  the  convention,  with  a  knowledge  that 
the  chief  command,  nominally  held  by  Barras,  was,  in  a  few  days, 
to  be  resigned,  and,  in  the  midst  of  acclamations  attending  the 
avowal  that  the  convention  was  indebted  to  Bonaparte  for  its 
'rfety  (10).    In  conformity  with  this  arrangement,  Barras  re- 
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signed  his  nonunal  conunand  on  the  26th  of  October,  haTing 
held  it,  in  conjunction  with  his  incompatible  office  of  deputy,  for 
the  short  space  of  three  weeks. 

The  government,  loathing  the  eilerminating  punishments  of  the 
reign  of  terror,  used  their  victory  with  the  utmost  moderation. 
The  ringleaders  of  the  insurgents  were,  of  course,  capitally  con- 
demned, but  Lafond  alone  was  executed.  He  avowed  and  ex- 
ulted in  his  offence,  with  such  defiance  and  pertinacity,  that, 
although  a  disposition  to  spare  him  was  felt,  it  could  not  be  pru- 
dently indulged.  A  diffisrent  sentiment  prevailed  towards  Henou, 
who  had  exhibited  weakness,  and  was  accused  of  treason.  The 
triumph  of  his  successor,  contrasted  with  his  failure,  exposed  his 
weakness,  and  aggravated  his  disgrace.  The  govemmeBl  was 
disposed,  and  the  witnesses  were  interested,  to  sacrifice  him. 
But  the  influence  which  Bonaparte  had  acquired,  by  repairing  the 
consequences  of  Menou's  indecision,  was  generously  exerted  to 
save  his  life.  He  declared  to  the  members  of  the  court,  whom  he 
assembled  for  the  purpose  by  an  invitation  to  breakfast,  that,  if 
Menou  deserved  death,  the  three  representatives  who  had  directed 
the  military  operations,  and  parleyed  with  the  insurgents,  de- 
served die  same  punishment.  This  opinion,  coming  from  the 
vanquisher  of  the  insurrection  and  the  protector  of  the  conven- 
tion, awakened  a  senliment  favtmrable  to  Menou.  The  members 
of  the  ^urt,  seeing  no  reason  that,  in  a  parity  of  guilt,  death 
should  be  the  lot  of  the  military  officer,  and  impunity  the 
privilege  of  the  civil  agent,  acquitted  Menou. 

As  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  Bonaparte 
had  to  keep  down  th^  shimberiog  factions,  of  which,  one  having 
root  in  the  gold  of  England  and  the  intrigues  of  emigrants,  and  the 
other  in  the  ambition  of  demagogues  and  traitors,  neither  mercy 
nor  severity  could  effect  the  extinction.  He  had  also,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  new  government,  to  execute  the  rigorous  measures  of 
disarming  the  obnoxious  sections,  and  of  disbanding  aud  reorga- 
nising the  national  guard.  The  task,  which  required  energy  and 
address,  was  increased  in  difficulty  by  an  extreme  scarcity  of  mo- 
ney and  food,  a  grievance  which  could  not  but  excite  discontent, 
and  embarrass  authority.  Nevertheless,  he  succeeded  in  execut- 
ing the  orders  of  the  directory,  and  maintaining  the  tranquillity  of 
the  capital.  He  was  sometimes  obliged  to  intimidate  the  clubs,  at 
oth^s  to  harangue  the  populace.    On  one  occasion,  he  was  sur- 
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roiiflded  by  a  010b,  meoadog  in  their  gestures  and  language,  and 
clamorous  for  Inread.  A  large  fat  woman  was  partioilarly  violent. 
''These  dandy  officers*'  (epauletiers),  said  she  ^'laugh  at  us;  so 
that  they  eat  and  get  fat,  they  care  not  if  we  starve."  ''My  dear/* 
replied  the  general,  **  look  at  me,  and  say  which  of  us  is  the  fatter 
of  the  two."  Be  was  then  so  very  slender,  that  the  striking  con- 
trast and  the  seasonable  jest  excited  the  mirth  of  the  crowd  at  the 
woman's  exp^ise,  and  separating  peaceably,  they  made  way  for 
Bonaparte.  In  these  collisions  with  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  it 
was  his  own  remark  that  the  population  of  the  faubourg  Sl  An- 
toine,  composed  principally  of  the  poorer  people,  was  the  most 
susceptible  of  reasonable  impressions  and  generous  impulses;  a 
bcty  which  shows  that  he  possessed  that  true  eloquence  which, 
^hile  it  might  be  lost  upon  artificial  classes  of  society,  such  as  no- 
bles or  priests,  fell  with  irresistible  force  on  the  common  people, 
whose  feelings  flow  fresh  from  the  fountains  of  nature,  and  whose 
interests  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  general  good. 

Among  the  least  unpleasant  of  his  duties  was  that  of  securing  the 
members  of  the  new  government,  from  a  repetition  of  those  out* 
rages  to  which  their  predecessors  had  often  and  recently  been  ex- 
posed. For  this  purpose,  he  recomposed  and  strengthened  the 
consiitiiticmd  guard  of  the  legislature,  and  formed  one  for  the  di- 
tectOTf.  After  organizing  the  national  guard,  which  consisted  of 
a  himdred  and  four  battalions,  and  of  the  volunteers  who  fought 
so  bravely  under  general  B^ruyer  having  created  a  legion  of 
police,  he  established  a  camp  of  discipline  and  exercise  in  the  plain 
of  GTCDeOe.  In  executing  these  various  duties,  he  was  brought 
into  IntiBate  relation  with  the  people  of  Paris,  who,  together  with 
the  miliiary  corps  which  he  constituted,  felt  and  retained  the  im- 
pressioa  of  his  plastic  hand. 

II  was  while  he  commanded  the  army  of  the  interior,  and  some 
time  aftto*  be  had  excuted  the  decree  for  disarming  the  sections, 
that  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady  who  became  his  first, 
his  moat  amiable,  and  his  devoted  wife.  She  was  the  widow  of 
general  Beauharnais,  one  of  the  last  victims  of  the  guillotine.  The 
incident  which  led  to  this  acquaintance  was  marked  by  the  most 
imeresliag  emotions  of  our  nature ;  and  the  account  which  Bona- 
parte has  left  of  it,  shows  how  deeply  sensible  he  was  to  their  in- 
fiueoce. 

**  The  measure  of  disarming  the  sections  had  been  carried  into 
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execatioDy  when  tba*e  presented  himself  one  morning  at  the  head 
quarters  of  the  commander  in  chief,  a  boy,  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
age,  who  intreated  to  have  the  sword  of  his  father  restored  to 
him.  This  boy,  was  Eugene  de  Beauharnais,  afterwards  viceroy 
of  Italy.  Napoleon,  touched  by  the  nature  of  his  application,  and 
the  graces  of  his  youth,  granted  his  request.  On  receiving  the 
sword  of  his  father,  Eugene  burst  into  tears.  The  general,  af- 
fected by  the  emotion  of  the  son,  treated  him  with  so  much  kind- 
ness, that  Madame  de  Beauharnais  felt  herself  under  an  obligation 
to  wait  on  him  the  next  day  with  the  expression  6f  her  thanks. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  extreme  grace,  the  soft  and  en- 
chanting manners  of  the  empress  Josephine.  Their  acquaintance 
thus  commenced,  soon  became  intimate  and  tender,  and  resulted, 
without  much  delay,  in  marriage." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  circumstances  more  natural, 
feelings  more  affecting,  or  language  more  artless,  than  are  found 
in  this  domestic  memorial ;  the  personages  a  graceful  boy,  a 
lovely  woman,  and  a  youthful  hero ;  the  sentiments,  of  which 
it  may  be  said  with  truth, 

«  He  best  can  paint  them  who  shall  feel  them  most  ;*' 

filial  piety,  manly  benevolence,  maternal  gratitude,  and  generous 
sensibility.  The  altar  of  love  never  burned  with  a  purer  flame ; 
nor  does  ancient  poetry  furnish  any  thing  of  higher  interest  than 
this  scene  of  actual  life,  which,  it  is  surprising,  the  pencil  of  mo- 
dern art  has  not  yet  consigned  to  the  canvass.  In  producing 
it,  fortune  seems  to  have  decided  that  the  history  of  Bonaparte's 
love,  should  be  as  simple  and  as  grand  as  the  progress  of  his 
glory.  As  this  was  the  exclusive  effect  of  his  services  and  merit, 
so  that  was  the  independent  result  of  his  taste  and  affection;  in- 
terest and  indirection,  the  usual  instruments  of  successful  ambi- 
tion, having  been  utter  strangers  to  his  public  advancement  and 
his  marriage  tie  (11). 

The  winter  passed  away,  the  capital  was  quiet,  the  government 
through  all  its  departments,  in  unobstructed  operation,  and  the 
season  for  military  operations  approached.  The  plans  of  the 
directory  were  enterprising,  and  their  project  on  the  side  of  Italy 
particularly  bold.  But  general  Scherer,  instead  of  profiting,  as 
it  was  supposed  he  might  have  done,  by  the  victory  of  Loano, 
had  remained  inactive,  and  demanding  urgently  supplies  and 
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reenforcements,  expressed  apprehensions  of  retreating  behind  the 
Var  before  the  formidable  preparations  of  the  allies.  The  di- 
rectory displeased  and  disconcerted,  did  what  they  had  done  when 
diff  were  members  -of  the  conYention,  and  when  Kellermann  in- 
stead of  Scherer  was  the  inefficient  general :  they  consulted  Bona- 
partSy  whose  daims  to  their  attention^  continued  personal  ac- ' 
qoaintance,  and  recent  events  had  strengthened.  In  January, 
1796»  he  furnished  in  writing  the  plan  of  an  ofiensiye  campaign 
on  that  traatier^  which,  added  to  their  own  conviction,  and  the 
weil-koown  confidence  of  the  army  of  Italy,  in  regard  to  his  ta- 
lents, detemuned  the  directory  to  trust  for  safety  and  conquest 
OD  that  oft-contested  frontier  to  general  Bonaparte.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  March  he  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army  of  Italy ;  and,  on  the  9th  of  that  month,  was  married  to  Ma- 
dame de  Beauharnais. 

This,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of 
his  life.  The  woman  of  his  choice  was  the  wife  of  his  bosom, 
and  the  field  of  glory,  in  which  he  longed  to  shine,  was  now  ex- 
panded to  his  enterprise.  Around  him  were  the  pleasures  of  love ; 
before  him  the  prospects  of  honour:  and  within  him  the  impa- 
tience of  a  martial  spirit  fretted  with  the  reluctance  of  an  enrap- 
tured heart.  In  the  pauses  of  hope  and  joy,  if  he  looked  back  on 
the  growth  of  his  fortune,  from  its  infancy  when  he  was  an  or- 
phan scholar  of  Brienne,  to  the  vigorous  promise  of  its  present 
state,  his  reflections  must  have  been  fraught  with  pure  and  solid 
satisfaction.  In  a  season  of  faction,  strife,  selfishness,  suspicion, 
and  cruelty,  be  had  passed  from  subordination  to  eminence, 
without  swerving  for  a  moment  from  the  path  of  independence, 
openness,  and  honour :  had  condescended  to  no  solicitation, 
srooped  to  no  compliance,  mixed  with  no  intrigue,  contracted  no 
obligation,  participated  in  no  injustice.  Persecuted  by  the  depu- 
ties, be  had  not  sunk  into  submissioifj  flattered  by  the  army, 
be  had  not  been  inflated  with  self  love :  so  that  he  escaped  the 
guillotine  without  propitiating  the  government,  and  more  difficult 
stiU,  excelled  his  own  commanders  without  disobliging  ihem. 
flis  opportunities,  which  were  common  to  officers  of  his  rank,  had, 
in  every  instance,  been  surpassed  by  his  exploits,  while  his  ad- 
vancement always  lagged  behind  his  services.  Conscious  of  being 
indebted  to  no  man,  he  felt  that  to  him  generals  owed  their  fame, 
armies  their  success,  individuals  their  lives,  and  the  government 
vol..  I,  7 
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its  exiBteooe.  Sach  may  weU  have  been  his  reflectioiia  at  tbb 
dawning  season  of  his  Ciune ;  for  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in 
his  history,  than  the  direct,  unassisted,  andnndesigning  steps  by 
which  bis  elevation  was  accomplished  (12).  Filled  irith  sach 
thoughts  as  these,  and  ^^  snuffing  the  battle  from  afar,"  upon  the 
difficulty  of  succeeding  where  older  generals  had  failed  being  sug- 
gested to  him,  he-said,  **  in  one  campaign  I  shall  be  old  or  dead  ;'* 
meaning  that  he  would  have  gained  immortality  or  lost  his  life. 

A  few  fleeting  days  were  given  to  Josephine ;  when,  in  an  evil 
hour  for  lus  country*s  foes  he  left  Paris,  and,  paying  a  brief  visit 
to  his  mother  at  Marseilles,  proceeded  by  rapid  journies  to  Nice, 
where  he  arrived  on  theSOdi  of  March;  and,  on  the  27th of  that 
month,  took  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  (13). 
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Mondovi— Defeat  of  the  Sardinians— Pnnoed  by  general  Stengel  with  the 
French  cayalry- His  death  and  character— Gallantry  of  Morat— Rapid 
adyance  of  the  French  army  towards  Turin — Serrarier  enters  Fossano, 
Massena  Cherasco,  and  Angerean  Alba— Bonaparte  Ibrtifles  Cherasco— 
His  preparations  for  strengthening  his  army— The  liing  of  Sardinia  snei 
for  peace— His  general  proposes  a  suspension  of  arms — ^Answer  and  con* 
ditions  of  Bonaparte— His  franlcness  and  moderation— Armistice  of  Che- 
Msqp— SnITerings  of  the  French  troops  Cor  food — Tlieir  plundering- Dis* 
content  of  the  olBcers-«General  Laharpe  tenders  his  resignation— Firm- 
neas  and  equity  of  Bonaparte— His  measures  lo  supply  food  to  his  troops, 
to  repair  his  losses,  and  to  atrengthen  his  position— He  equips  his  cayalry 
and  prepares  a  park  of  artillery — His  Ticlories  celebrated  by  the  FWflch 
legislature— His  conduct  approved  by  the  directory— He  resolves  to  Invade 
the  lullan  poasessfons  of  the  house  of  Austria. 


The  ocmntry  which  General  Bonaparte  was  about  to  uiTade, 
nature  and  time  had  rendered  strong  and  magnificent.  Its  moon- 
tains,  riyers,  and  lakes,  constitute  barriers  of  formidable  oppo- 
sition, and  objects  of  the  utmost  beauty  and  grandeur.  In  the 
bosom  of  its  loveliest  plains  a  foreign  despot  ruled  its  people  with 
a  leaden  sceptre.  It  was  a  field  tempting  to  the  ambition  of  a 
youthful  warrior,  who  drew  his  lineage  from  princes  of  the  land  ; 
but,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  subjection  or  deliverance,  it  was 
not  to  be  entered  but  by  the  boldest  efibrts  of  enterprise  and 

8kiU(i}. 

Bonaparte  has  left  a  description  of  Italy,  which,  as  a  specimen 
of  geographical  painting,  and  statistical  fullness  and  precisioo,  is 
unrivalled.  This  it  would  be  useless  to  transcribe,  and  is  dan- 
gerous to  abridge.  That  portion  of  Italy  which,  as  distinguished 
from  its  peninsular  and  insular  divisions,  he  calls  the  continental 
part,  the  great  valley  of  the  Po,  embraced  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Appennines,  and  stretching  eastward  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  was 
to  be  the  theatre  of  his  first  campaigns.  Through  the  centre  of 
this  vast  and  fertile  plain  rolls  the  stately  current  of  the  Po,  in- 
creased on  each  side  by  the  tribute  of  numerous  rivers.  Those 
from  the  Appennines  are  short  and  rapid,  and  OKoept,  when 
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swollen  by  the  rains  of  winter,  are  generally  fordablo.  Those 
from  the  Alps  are  longer  and  more  copious,  spread  into  fireqnent 
lakes,  and  fed  by  melting  snows,  are  at  their  f nil  in  summer. 
This  charming  country,  comprehending  Piedmont,  Lombardy, 
ihe  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  the  Roman  Legations  and 
Venetian  States,  thus  fortified  by  mountains  and  intersected  by 
streams,  contained  many  proud  cities,  much  wealth,  and  a  dense 
population.  Supposing  it  reduced  within  the  outlines  of  a  regular 
figure,  its  extent  might  be  adequately  defined,  by  stating  its  length 
from  west  to  east  at  three  hundred  miles,  and  its  breath  at  eighty. 
It  was  defended  against  Bonaparte  not  only  by  its  mountain  ram- 
parts, but  by  the  forces  and  fortresses  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the 
well  known  and  wily  porter  of  the  Alps ;  by  a  powerful  army 
under  a  distinguished  general  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  by  a 
contingent  from  Naples ;  these  active  adTersaries,  supported  by 
the  less  direct,  but  not  less  effectual  cooperation  of  the  other 
states  of  Italy,  Tuscany  and  Venice  excepted,  and  by  the  fleets 
and  subsidies  of  England. 

As  the  instructions  of  the  directory  to  their  general  bear  a  date 
anterior  to  his  departure  from  Paris,  there  is  reason,  from  that 
fact,  to  suppose  they  were  prepared  after  a  full  consideration  of 
his  own  suggestions.  This  inference,  which  is  confirmed  by  his 
affirmation^  arises  from  the  character  of  the  instructions  them- 
selves (2) .  They  are  contained  in  a  letter  dated  the  6th  of  March, 
and  consist  of  a  series  of  military  subtleties,  interspersed  with  in* 
consistent  directions  and  counteracting  exhortations  and  restraints, 
superinduced  upon  a  bold  and  sagacious  design.  This  design  is 
divided  into  two  stages ;  the  first  comprising  a  detailed  and 
limited  plan  of  invasion ;  the  second  sketching  an  extensive  and 
undefined  project  of  conquest.  The  object  of  the  immediate  and 
elaborated  plan  was  to  compel  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  abandon 
the  coalition  against  France,  and  to  force  Austria  to  enter  mto  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  republic.  The  drift  of  the  vague  and 
ulterior  project  was,  to  uproot  the  Austrian  ascendancy,  and  to 
overawe  the  native  governments,  in  Italy. 

In  prosecuting  the  first  design,  the  general  was  instructed  to 
give  an  alternate  direction  to  hb  blows ;  that  is,  he  was  first  to 
beat  the  Sardinians,  that  he  might  aim  an  unimpeded  stroke  at  the 
Austriaaa ;  he  was  next  to  beat  the  Austrians,  that  he  might 
detaoh  ihe  court  of  Turin  firom  the  coalition ;  and  was  to  detach 
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the  court  of  Taria  from  the  coalition,  that  he  might  follow  op  hij 
assaults  upon  the  Aostrians  with  such  active  and  undivided 
vigour  as  should  force  the  Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  m^ ce- 
nary  and  inveterate  stimuhints  of  England  (3),  to  postpone  his 
abhorrence  of  amity  with  a  popular  government,  to  the  prudence 
of  accepting  terms  of  peace. 

In  pursuing  this  vibratory  coarse  of  operations,  the  general 
was  recommended,  with  scrupulous  empharis,  to  lunit  his  advance 
in  the  direction  of  Turin,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  taking  of 
Cera  and  the  observation  (tfConi;  then  to  operate  eidumvely  by 
his  right,  and  with  such  boldness,  as  to  drive  the  Aostrians 
beyond  the  Pe,  and  disquiet  them  by  a  serious  demonstratioo 
against  Milan.  This  movement,  which  is  enjoined  with  earnest 
repetition,  had  it  been  executed,  would  have  placed  Bonaparte 
between  the  Austrian  army  under  BeauHen,  at  least  equal  to  his 
own,  and  that  of  GoUi,  reenfbrced  by  draughts  from  numarons 
and  powerful  garrisons,  and  by  detachments  from  the  army  of 
the  duke  of  Aoste,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  superior  force,  was 
opposed  to  the  army  of  the  Alps  under  Kellermann.  The  periloDs 
tendency  of  this  sinuous  and  attenuated  scheme^  makes  its  con- 
ception  wonderful,  and  its  folly  plain  (h). 

The  inaccurracy  of  data,  both  political  and  military,  npaa  which 
the  directors  proceeded  in  developing  their  plan,  is  not  less  re- 
markable, and  shows  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  secretary  in  his 
doset,  and  more  especially  for  a  cabinet  of  coordinate  ministers, 
to  prescribe  the  movements  of  an  army  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
For  example,  the  directory  argued  on  the  assumption  that  Ceva 
was  a  first-rate  fortress,  whereas  it  was  a  secondary  one,  and  that 
Tortona,  a  place  of  great  strenght,  would,  if  attacked,  ofler  but 
slight  resistance.  They  assumed  that  the  court  of  Turin  was  held 
in  the  coalition,  not  by  inclination  and  interest,  but  by  the  force 
of  Austrian  predominance  and  English  treasure,  was  disposed  to 
ivefer  an  alliance  with  France,  and  would  be  likely  to  embrace 
that  connection,  provided  an  equivalent  for  the  succours  of  Eng* 
hmd,  and  protection  against  the  power  of  Austria,  were  furnished 
by  France  (6).  Upon  this  conclusion  they  projected  a  negotiation 
with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  in  virtue  of  which,  and  in  return  for 
the  promise  of  indemnity  in  the  Milanese  territory,  they  were  not 
without  hopes  that  he  would  unite  his  forces  with  the  French 
army,  and  relinquish,  by  treaty,  all  tide  to  the  duchy  of  Savoy 
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and  iheeonnty  of  Nfee,  which,  in  the  previous  campd^iils  had  been 
wrested  from  him  by  oonquest. 

But  nothing  could  be  more  follacious  than  this  specuhition  upon 
the  pcficy  of  the  liing  of  Sardinia,  who  was  prompted  by  feelings 
grounded  in  femily  comiection,  by  the  instincts  of  royalty  and 
setf-fveserration^  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  and 
to  cut  short  the  existence  of  the  French  repubUc. 

With  singular  inconnstency,  the  general  was  directed  to  un- 
dertake, sieges  in  the  heart  of  Piedmont  and  Mont  Ferrat,  and  in 
thepresBDoe  of  superior  armies,  without  exposing  to  the  chances 
hiddeiit  to  a  rererse,  his  battering  cannon ;  was  to  encourage  the 
subjects  o£  Sardinia  to  form  a  political  fraternity  with  the  French, 
and  yet  was  to  exact  from  them  heavy  contributions  to  support 
his  anny ;  and  was  u^  separate  the  court  of  Turin  from  the  coali- 
tion, but  was  not  to  eonsent  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  without  re- 
eeivisg  speoial  authority  from  the  directory.  These  pragmatical 
instmctioos,  while  they  ostensibly  spnt  forth  the  general  to  gain 
victories  and  conquer  dominions,  really  withheld  from  him  the. 
power  of  carrying  on  the  war^  or  of  brhignig*about  a  peace  (6). 
He  was  bound,  therefore,  to  be  guided.  1^  the^  great*principles  of 
military  prudence  and  duty,  and  to  conform  to  the  current  pres- 
sure of  circumstances  and  the  evident  interests  of  his  country, 
rather  than  to  the  confused  and  impracticable  commands  of  the 
direct«iry.  He  was,  in  short,  tonavigate  the  sea  of  danger,  upon 
irhich^  in  defending  the  independence  of  his  country,  he  boldly 
launched,  not  upon  the  track  laid  down  in  his  chart,  but  upon  a 
course  adapted  to.  the  object  of  the  voyage>  and  to  the  force  and 
direetioaof  the  winds  and  tides. 

The  state  of  his  army  was  not  more  satisfactory  than  the 
nature  of  his  instructions.  His  force  did  not  exceed  thirty^five 
thousand  men,  while  that  of  the  enemy,  well  fed,  supplied,  and 
appointed,  with  a  full  proportion  of  cavalry  and  a  train  of  two 
hundred  cannon,  amouitted  to  seventy  thousand  (7).  Rations  of 
meat,  had  for  some  time  ceased  to  be  distributed  in  the  French 
camp,  and  even  the  supply  of  bread  was  precarious.  On  the 
cold  and  snowy  Alps^  the  republicans  had  wintered,  half  clad,  ill 
shod,  and  without  tents*  Hunger  and.  frost,  which  thinned  their 
ranks  by  disease  and  desertion,  had  forced  the  troops  into  habits 
of  plunder  and  insubordination.  They  lived  by  a  system  of 
narauding,  which  leading  them  often  into  the  enemy's  country, 
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wat>  beiMesito  ethM*  iiiixNiTeiiieiioes,  not  anatleiHiedirith  danger 
and  loss.  Upon  mountains  of  rock  and  ioe,  the  horses  of  the  army 
had  soidL  down  and  perished;  so  that  the  cavalry  consisting  of 
two  thousand  four  hundred  men,  was  for  the  greater  part  dis- 
mountedy  and  eren  many  of  the  staCF  officers  were  afoot.  The 
arsenals  of  Nice  and  Antibes  contained  abundant  stores  of  ord- 
nance ;  but  five  hundred  moles  which  constituted  the  sole  means 
of  transport  remaining  to  the  army,  admitted  the  employment  of 
but  thirty  light  pieces.  The  military  chest  was  empty,  and  the 
financial  efforts  of  the  government  had  been  able  to  supply  the 
new  general  with  no  more  than  two  thousand  crowns  in  gold,  and 
one  million  of  francs  in  bills,  half  of  which  were  protested.  So 
low  in  short  were  his  means,  and  90  desperate  the  poverty  of  the 
army,  that  when,  soon  afler  his  arrival,  he  directed  a  payment, 
which  distributed  according  to  rank  gave  each  general  of  division 
three  Louis  d'or  (8),  it  was  received  as  a  gratification,  while  the 
proportionate  fraction,  paid  on  account  to  the  privates,  produced 
BKMre  surprise  than  satisfaction,  and  more  satisfaction  than  com- 
fort. This  latter  payment  he  was  enabled  to  effect  only  by  his 
personal  influence  with  a  zealous  contractor  (9). 

His  reception  by  general  Scherer,  and  his  relief  of  that  officer, 
seem  to  have  been  marked  by  every  circumstance  of  propriety  on 
both  sides.  On  the  day  after  assuming  the  command,  Bonaparte 
thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  directory :  ''  I  am  par* 
ticularly  gratified  with  my  reception  by  general  Scherer;  who  by 
his  honourable  deportment  and  readiness  to  supply  me  with  aU 
useful  information,  has  acquired  a  right  to  my  gratitude.  His 
health  appears  to  be  really  somewhat  impaired.  To  great 
fiidlity  in  expressing  himself  he  unites  an  extent  of  general  and 
military  knowledge,  which  may  probably  induce  you  to  deem  his 
services  useful  in  some  important  station." 

To  most  of  the  regiments,  the  new  general  had  been  known,  ei- 
ther at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  or  in  the  campaign  of  Saorgio ;  and 
even  to  the  division  which,  upon  the  conclusion  of  theSpanish  war, 
had  been  led  by  Augereau  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Alps,  as  they 
had  fought  under  Dugommier  in  1794,  his  name  was  familiar.  He 
was  received  therefore  as  commander  in  chief  with  satisfaction  by 
the  army ;  although  it  appears  that  Augereau,  and,  with  better 
pretensions,  Massena,  at  first  regarded  his  appointment  as  in  some 
sort  derogating  firom  their  rank  and  reputation  (10).    But  this 
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psrtial  cKsoonfeDt  was  of  momentary  existence,  was  suppressed 
imiDediately  by  the  soperiority  of  his  character,  and  speedily 
remoTed  by  the  events  of  the  campaign ;  while  its  temporary 
preralenoe,  by  indncing  these  generals  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
their  own  merit,  may  have  had  the  effect  of  inciting  them  to  ex- 
traordinary hardihood  and  prowess. 

His  personal  appearance  was,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  subsequently  became.  His  face  was  so  flesh- 
less,  that  the  chiselled  form  and  fine  expression  of  his  features, 
were  overcast  with  a  look  saturnine  and  severe.  According  to  the 
£uhioa  of  the  thne,  his  hair  which  shaded  his  forehead,  was  tied 
behind,  and  fell  in  what  were  called  ioffs  ears  down  his  temples 
and  cheeks.  His  figure  was  light  and  slender ;  and  his  rounded 
limbs  terminated  in  feet  and  hands  of  such  feminine  proportion 
and  delicacy,  that  it  was  evident  his  power  of  physical  exertion 
and  endnrance  was  supplied  by  the  energy  of  his  mind.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  mental  faculties  were  in  a  great  measure  inde- 
pendent of  the  influence  which  variations  in  the  health  or  tension 
of  robost  and  muscular  frames,  frequently  exercise  upon  the  in- 
tdect. 

Having  been  accustomed  to  command  even  when  he  was  legally 
sabonjynate,  it  iwas  easy  for  him  to  control,  when  he  became  chief 
io  authority.  The  force  of  that  ascendancy,  which  even  at  this 
stage  of  his  career  he  exerted  over  those  who  approached  him, 
was  exemplified  as  he  passed  through  Toulon,  in  the  person  of 
Decres,  his  future  minister  of  marine.  This  naval  officer,  who 
had  known  him  at  Paris  before  his  appointment,  believed  him- 
<^  on  a  footing  of  perfect  familiarity  with  the  general  of  the  army 
of  Italy.  Under  this  impression,  upon  hearing  that  Bonaparte  was 
to  ps^  through  Toulon,  he  proposed  to  introduce  several  of  his 
brother  officers,  with  a  view  of  obliging  them,  and  of  showing  off 
the  intimacy  which  he  enjoyed  with  a  commander  in  chief.  At- 
tended by  his  comrades,  he  hastened  to  present  himself,  and  was 
adrandng,  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  to  salute  the  general,  when 
Ae  attitude,  the  look,  the  voice  of  the  latter,  stopped  him  short. 
There  was  nothing  repulsive,  injurious,  nor  even  stern;  but  there 
"^as  a  magical  something  that  prescribed  a  limit,  which  Decris 
confessed  to  a  friend,  he  never  afterwards  dared  to  overstep. 

Upon  relieving  general  Scherer,  Bonaparte's  first  care  was  to 
break  the  attachments  of  custom  which  held  the  head  quarters  of 
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Ifae  anny  of  Italy  inyelerately  stationary  at  Nice.  They  were  or- 
dered to  be  transferred  immediately  to  Albenga,  a  town  on  ilie 
coast,  about  seyenty  miles  in  the  direction  of  Genoa,  for  wfaicli 
town  the  troops  cantoned  around  Nice  were  directed  to  march. 
To  such  a  degree  was  the  discipline  of  the  army  on  this  frontiM* 
depraved  by  long  sufiering,  fruitless  combats,  and  frequent  diange 
of  commanders,  that  certain  companies  of  the  29th  refused  to 
obey  the  order.  With  this  insubordinate  spirit,  political  mal- 
contents and  royalist  intriguers,  who,  under  the  corresponding 
direction  of  Pichegru  and  the  prince  of  Gond6,  were  then  in  fnU  ac- 
tivity on  the  frontiers,  had  managed  to  infuse  into  that  corps  a 
tendency  to  Bourbonism  so  successfully,  that  one  of  the  companies 
called  itself  the  company  of  the  Dauphin^  and  two  of  the  officers 
had  ventured  to  shout  long  live  the  king!  At  the  same  time,  and, 
as  if  in  concert  with  these  dangerous  manifestations,  a  Fr^ich  emi- 
grant presented  himself  at  the  advanced  posts,  in  the  character  of. 
a  Sardinian  officer,  with  a  flag  of  truce  and  a  communication  from 
general  Colli.  From  the  coincidence  of  these  events^  Bonaparte 
naturally  and  justly  apprehended  a  correspondence  between  his 
mutineers  and  the  agents  of  general  Colli.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  be  prompt  and  stern,  if  not  rigorous,  in  dealing  with  this 
threatening  disorder.  In  spite  of  Colli*s  remonstrances,  and  the 
ostensible  character  of  the  Sardinian  emissary,  he  was  de- 
tained (11),  while  both  the  disobedient  and  the  royalist  officers 
were  arrested,  the  companies  disbanded,  the  men  sent  into  the 
rear,  and  distributed  in  another  regiment.  This  energetic  correc- 
tion humbled  the  mutineers,  and  contributed  to  establish  habits  of 
obedience  and  the  force  of  discipline.  These,  it  was  the  great  ob^ 
ject  of  the  general  to  restore,  not  by  unjust  severity,  but  by  re- 
moving the  causes  of  disorder ;  for,  as  he  wrote  to  the  directory, 
the  sufferings  of  the  men  extenuated  their  misconduct;  and, 
**  without  discipline,  he  could  not  hope  for  victory.*' 

Looking  closely  and  severely  into  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the 
commissariat,  he  commenced  at  once  a  system  of  productive  eco- 
nomy, active  control,  and  inexorable  correction  in  the  departments 
of  subsistence ;  and,  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  one  of  the  contractors, 
he  succeeded,  in  less  than  a  week,  by  employing  his  limited  means 
to  the  best  advantage,  in  furnishing  the  troops  with  salt  and  fresh 
meat  alternately  every  day.  This  addition  to  their  diet  had  as 
good  an  effect  upon  the  health  as  upon  the  temper  of  the  army. 
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Od  the  march  from  Nice,  along  the  rugged  and  precipitous  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  head  quarters,  with  the  rear  and  bag- 
ga^  of  the  army,  were  exposed  to  the  cannonade  of  Nelson's 
sqoadnm.  Their  fire,  diough  incessant  and  not  harmless,  Bo- 
naparte receired  with  such  bold  contempt,  that  he  would  not  allow 
the  columns  to  halt,  either  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  or  return- 
■git  (12). 

Arrived  at  Alboiga,  he  reviewed  his  troops,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  addressed  them  in  those  accents,  whidi,  whether  grave  or 
inimated,  never  £afled  to  awaken  transports  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
Midler's  breast.  On  this  occasion  his  words  were  few,  and  not 
tattering.  '^  Soldiers!  you  are  naked  and  hungry;  the  govern- 
ment owes  you  much,  but  can  pay  you  nothing.  Your  patience 
aad  Takmr  in  the  midst  of  these  rocks  are  admirable,  but  they 
cannot  win  for  you  martial  fame.  I  propose  to  lead  you  into  the 
most  fertile  plahis  on  the  globe.  Rich  provinces,  great  cities,  will 
be  in  your  power;  there;  you  will  find  honour,  glory,  and  wealth. 
Soldiers  of  Italy  I  can  you  be  wanting  in  courage  and  perse- 
fcrance?" 

There  was  boldness  of  promise  in  this  address ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  hard  conditions,  and  plain  truth.  The  soldiers  were  told 
tliat  they  were  to  serve  their  country  without  food,  X^lothes,  or 
pay,  and  were  to  procure  these,  as  weU  as  wealth  and  glory,  only 
at  the  expense  of  hardship  and  peril.  If  they  were  to  gain  ho- 
BooraUe  rewards,  they  were  to  submit  to  unexampled  privations, 
uid  to  aooomplish  prodigious  undertakings. 

Had  these  propositions  been  balanced  in  the  measured  phrases, 
3Dd  veiled  in  the  studied  sophisms  of  a  rhetorician,  they  would 
have  produced  discouragement  and  irritation,  rather  than  the  im- 
pobe  of  military  ardour.  But,  in  Bonaparte's  direct  and  simple 
expressions,  there  was  a  tact  more  exquisite  than  art,  which  ge- 
Bins  only  could  inspire,  and  the  firmest  valour  could  the  best  feel. 
Accordingly,  this  short  and  stern  address,  roused  and  elevated 
dte  gallantry  of  the  army,  as  the  freshening  wind  swells  and  directs 
die  billows  of  the  sea.  Impelled  by  its  energy  and  truth,  their 
<^age  rose  above  the  sense  of  suffering  and  injustice.  The  in- 
'^  of  the  soldiers,  more  perspicacious  than  the  judgment  of 
aatesmen,  felt  the  glorious  spirit  of  their  leader:  they  answered 
1^  address  with  eager  acclamations,  and  gave  him  at  once  their 
^'^  coDfidence.    Generous  meni  they  ocMnplained  no  more  of 
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ioju8tice»  penary,  or  want;  and  sighed  only  for  battle,  yictorj,  and 
fame.  In  the  character  and  effect  of  this  address,  when  they  ar^ 
attentively  considered,  may  be  discovered  the  germs  of  those  won- 
ders which  the  campaign  unfolded. 

The  divisions  were  commanded  by  Massena,  Augerean,  Serru- 
rier,  and  Laharpe ;  the  cavalry,  by  generals  Stengel  and  Kilmaine, 
and  the  artillery,  such  as  it  was,  by  general  Dujard.  Among  the 
generals  of  brigade  some  of  whom  had  served  at  Toulon  and  in 
the  campaign  of  Saorgio,  were  Victor,  Joubert,  and  St.  Hilaire, 
names  soon  to  be  famed  in  war.  Berthier,  an  officer  of  pccaliar 
qualifications  for  the  post,  was  adjutant  general  of  the  army. 
Marat,  Mairon,  Junot,  Marmont,  Duroc,  I^marrais,  and  Louis 
Bonaparte,  were  aides-de-camp  to  the  commander  in  chief.  The 
regiments  had  been  trained  in  the  best  school  for  military  virtue, 
in  penury  and  hardship,  and  had  been  steeled  to  danger  in  battles 
on  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps.  The  moral  feeling  or  military  tone 
of  the  army,  was  therefore  greatly  superior  to  its  numerical  force 
or  material  condition. 

The  plan  of  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Italy  differed  from  those  of 
former  conquerors  who,  in  ancient  or  modern  tiroes,  carried  their 
victorious  arms  beyond  the  mountain  ramparts  of  that  beautiful 
country.  He  determined  to  enter  Piedmont,  not  by  either  of  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  which,  owing  to  their  immense  altitude  are 
blocked  up  with  snow  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  are  besides 
guarded  at  their  outlets  by  numerous  and  strong  fortresses;  but 
through  the  pass  of  Cadibone,  where  the  chain  of  the  Alps  de- 
clines to  its  lowest  point,  and  the  Appennines  rise  from  their  least 
elevation.  To  use  his  own  descriptive  phrase,  instead  of  forcing 
the  Alps,  he  resolved  to  turn  them.  The  western  outlet  of  this 
pass,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Albenga,  terminated  at  the  port 
of  Savona,  a  place  suitable  for  the  depot  of  the  army ;  while,  to  the 
eastward,  it  issued  from  the  mountains  between  Ceva  and  Acqui, 
two  of  the  least  formidable  of  the  enemy's  fortified  places,  and  at 
a  point  threatening  equally  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  camps. 

Adopting  this  line  of  invasion,  it  was  necessary  to  assemble  the 
army  on  its  right.  This  delicate  operation,  as  the  passes  of  the 
Alps  were  yet  obstructed  by  snow,  he  counted  on  effscting  with- 
out interruption  from  Colli;  and  as  the  positions  of  the  Austrians 
were  more  distant,  without  interference  from  Beaulieu.  To  pro- 
vide against  the  more  probable  annoyance  of  the  former,  he 
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Strengthened  the  connection  betwen  the  left  of  Angereau  and 
the  right  of  Serrurier,  by  occupying  with  a  detachment  of  Rusca's 
brigade,  the  position  of  La  Sotta,  which  commanded  one  of  the 
passes  in  that  quarter,  and  the  importance  of  which  his  previous 
acquaintance  with  that  region  of  the  Alps,  enabled  him  at  once  to 
compreh^Ml.  His  hope  was  to  appear  suddenly  in  the  plains  of 
Italy,  to  attack  the  Austrians  or  Sardinians  separately,  and  with 
the  mountains  in  his  rear  to  manceuyre  against  Turin  or  Milan  as 
be  should  judge  more  feasible. 

The  left  division  under  Serrurier  was  posted  at  Ormea  and  Ga- 
ressio,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Alps,  and  the  head  waters  of 
the  Tanaro,  in  observation  of  Colli ;  who,  With  the  Sardinian  army 
vhich  constituted  the  right  wing  of  the  allied  force,  was  encamped 
and  intrenched  around  Ceva.  The  centre  divisions  under  Mas- 
seoa  and  Augereau,  were  stationed  at  LOano,  Finale,  and  Savona, 
towns  on  the  sea  coast.  Laharpe  with  the  right  division,  was  ad- 
vanced toward  Genoa,  having  his  vanguard  under  general  Ger* 
vooi,  pushed  forward  as  far  as  Voltri  (13). 

This  disposition  of  Laharpe*s  corps  had  beoni  made  before  Bo- 
naparte*5  arrival,  in  concert  with  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
agent  at  Genoa ;  who  in  order  to  intimidate  that  feeble  state,  and 
extort  from  its  fears,  a  loan  to  the  French  treasury,  had  demanded 
a  passage  for  troops  through  the  Genoese  territority,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  French  wei*e  to  penetrate  into  Lombardy  by  the 
pass  of  the  Bochetta.  This  inopportune  step,  which,  though 
founded  on  the  outrage  permitted  on  the  French  flag  and  the  fri- 
gate La  Modegte,  gave  naturally  offence  and  alarm  to  the  Genoese 
government,  being  instantly  communicated  to  the  Austrian  ge- 
neral, induced  him  to  draw  his  troops  from  their  winter  quar- 
ters, and  commence  the  campaign. 

Beaoiieu,  though  old,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  inactive,  or, 
on  this  occasion  at  least,  hesitating.  Conjecturing  from  his  infor- 
mation, that  the  French  commander  was  determined  to  take  pos- 
^essioo  of  Genoa,  and  to  convert  the  resources  of  that  neutral 
republic  into  means  of  carrying  on  the  war,  a  design  which  he 
was  aware  the  allies  had  previously  entertained,  he  took  his  mea- 
sures With  promptness  and  vigour.  Dividing  his  army  into  three 
corps,  he  directed  Cdli  with  the  right  to  keep  Serrurier  in  check, 
while  himself  with  the  left,  and  Argenteau  with  the  centre  were 
to  push  through  the  mountains,  each  by  the  pass  in  his  front,  and 
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unite  their  forces  on  the  left  of  the  French,  in  the  bann  of  Se- 
vona.  Argenteaa  was  to  march  by  the  road  of  lower  and  uppei 
Montenotte  (14),  and  then  to  force  his  way  by  Monteligino,  di- 
rectly to  Savona.  Beaulieu  whose  head  quarters  were  at  Nori, 
was  to  take  the  route  of  the  Bochetta,  interpose  between  the 
French  army  and  Genoa,  conununicate  with  the  British  squadron 
on  that  coast,  drive  Genroni  back  upon  Laharpe,  Laharpe  upon 
Hassena,  and  forming  a  junction  with  Argenteaa  in  the  bnanor 
plain  of  Sayona,  was  to  fall,  with  orerwhehniBg  force,  upon  the 
front  and  left  flank  of  the  French  army. 

Bonaparte  on  the  9th  transferred  his  head  quarters  to  Savona* 
Being  apprised  that  the  Anstrians  were  in  motion,  and  perceiving 
that,  instead  of  issuing  unexpectedly  upon  the  plains  of  Piedmont, 
he  should  have  tf>  fight  his  way  through  the  mountains,  he  obserred 
figOantly  the  bold  and  forward  movements  of  his  adyersary. 
Aware  that  he  could  overcome  his  vast  superiority  of  means 
and  numbers,  only  by  rapid  marches,  well  directed  attacks^ 
and  skilful  choice  of  ground,  he  discovered  virith  (deasure  that 
Beaulieu,  by  advancing  upon  Yoltri,  while  Argenteau  was  only  at 
Honteuotte,  had  interposed  the  broad  ridge  of  the  Appennines  be- 
tween his  left  and  centre,  and  that  consequently  Argenteau  was 
more  within  reach  of  attack  than  of  support ;  while  three  of  his 
own  divisions  being  all  on  the  same  side  of  the  mountains,  and  in 
connected  positions,  could  be  expeditiously  collected  for  a  ringb 
operation.  Combining  these  perceptions  promptly  into  a  system 
of  action,  he  resolved  to  detain  Beaulieu  by  a  detachmoit  at  Yol- 
tri, and  to  fall  with  his  principal  force  upon  Argenteau. 

Here  at  once  may  be  seen  the  difference  between  a  good  gene 
ral  and  a  great  commander.  Upon  the  approach  of  Beaulieu's 
formidable  columns,  a  good  general  would  have  called  in  his 
detachments,  concentrated  his  force  in  some  strong  po8itioii» 
and  risked  his  life  and  reputation  in  its  defence.  Defeated  be 
would  have  been  compelled  to  retire ;  victorious  he  would  have 
been  unable  to  advance,  against  the  still  overwhdming  numbers 
of  the  allies.  But  a  great  commander,  facing  danger  with  prompt- 
ness  and  sagacity,  disables  the  giant  as  he  lifts  his  ponderous  arm 
to  strike.  Acting  upon  this  bold  and  skilful  determination,  Bona- 
parte sent  orders  to  Cervoni  to  maintain  himself  obstinately  at 
Yoltri ;  while,  to  encourage  his  resistance  as  well  as  to  protect  his 
retreat,  when  it  shoidd  become  necessary,  he  posted  two  battalioBS 
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in  Ha  rear  on  the  heights  of  Yoraggio.  In  the  gorge  of  the  pass 
through  which  Argenteau  proposed  to  descend  upon  Sayona,  and 
at  a  point  where  sereral  rentes  entering  the  moiintainiB  Arom  Pied- 
mont, nnite,  stands  Monteligino,  a  rocky  eminence  which  the  French 
had  slightly  fortified.  This  post  was  confided  toColonel  Rampon, 
with  the  tUrty-second  regiment,  consisting  of  about  one  thousand 
nen,  which,  for  its  defence  of  Monteligino,  got  the  surname  of 
tie  brave^  and  which  became  as  famous  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy  as 
the  tenth  legion  was  in  the  army  of  Csesar.  The  occupation  and 
defence  of  this  position,  while  it  afibrded  additional  protection  to 
the  retreat  of  Cerroni,  was  intended  to  answer  the  more  impor- 
tant purpose  cf  holding  Argenteau  back,  so  that  Bonaparte  might 
execate  his  meditated  attack  on  the  centre  of  Beaulieu's  army, 
while  it  was  completely  out  of  support  from  his  left. 

These  dispositions  were  not  completed  before  Bonaparte  fore- 
saw their  success.  Confident  of  victory,  while  his  generals  were 
uneasy  and  apprehensive,  he  wrote  to  the  directory  on  the  8th  of 
AprQin  the  following  sanguine  terms^-'*  I  have  just  caused  the 
hnportant  position  of  La  Sotta  to  be  occupied.  When  you  read 
this  \Hter  we  shall  be  already  engaged  in  battle.  The  treasury 
has  not  kept  its  word.  Instead  of  five  hundred  thousand  francs, 
it  has  only  sent  us  three  hundred  thousand,  and  we  have  as  yet 
no  tidings  of  the  six  hundred  thousand,  which  sum  was  announced. 
Bat  in  spite  of  all  this  we  shall  advance."  On  the  same  day,  Mas- 
seaa«  in  a  letter  to  the  commander  in  chief,  thus  expressed  him- 
sdf : — ''I  do  not  know  what  are  your  intentions  in  leaving  the 
troops  (of  C<»Toni)  longer  at  Yoltri.  I  must  not  conceal  from 
yoo  that  ear  line  is  too  much  extended  to  be  defended  with  so 
small  a  force.'*  In  a  letter  of  the  9th  which  General  Mesnard  ad- 
dresoed  toMassena,  informing  him  of  the.advance  of  the  Austrian 
ceatre,  be  observes,  **  General  Roccavina  commands  this  force. 
His  dtrnga  is  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  our  troops  from  Yoltri,  and 
to  make  them  prisoners." 

Qd  the  8th  the  advanced  parties  of  Beaulieu  attacked  the  corps 
of  Cervooi,  amounting  to  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and 
were  repulsed.  On  the  10th  the  Austrians  renewed  the  attack 
with  a  force  estunated  at  ten  thousand ;  but  Cervoni,  although 
his  right  was  cannonaded  by  the  English  squadron,  and  his  left 
lumed  by  the  Austrians,  held  his  ground  manfully  the  whole  day. 
On  the  11th  he  retired  to  a  strong  position  on  the  mountain  of 
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Le  Fonrche,  and  according  to  the  orders  of  Bonaparte,  fell  back 
at  night  secretly  and  rapidly  upon  Laharpe,  at  Madona,  situated 
about  four  miles  in  front  of  Savona,  on  the  route  to  Montenotce. 

While  Beanlieu  with  the  left  vr'mg  of  his  army  was  thus  en- 
gaged atVoltri,  Argenteau  with  the  centre,  which  besides  a  divi- 
sion in  the  rear  connecting  it  with  the  army  of  Colli,  mustered 
fifteen  thousand  men,  advanced  from  lower  to  upper  MonCenotte 
(15).  In  the  forenoon  of  the  11th  his  light  column,  two  thousand 
five  hundred  strong,  under  general  Roccavina,  attacked  the  post 
of  Monteligino,  but  was  vigorously  met  by  Colonel  Rampon  and 
repelled  with  loss.  In  a  few  hours,  Argenteau  came  up  with  the 
division,  when  a  heavier  column  of  attack  was  formed  and  a  fresh 
assault  made  upon  Rampon.  This  was  also  repulsed.  The 
Austrians  prepared  a  still  stronger  force  for  a  third  assault,  in- 
dignant at  being  worsted  by  a  corps  so  inconsiderable.  The 
intrepid  Rampon  at  the  same  time,  who  was  without  water,  food 
or  ammunition,  proposed  to  his  men  a  solemn  oath,  to  die  rather 
than  yield  their  post.  ''Let  us  die  first  1"  was  their  heroic 
answer.  The  Austrians  advanced  a  third  tune,  and  reached  the 
breast  work  of  the  redoubt,  when  Rampon  with  his  self-deToted 
regiment  rushed  upon  them  with  the  bayonet,  and  with  such  de- 
termined courage,  as  to  drive  them  with  slaughter  down  the 
mountain.  Upon  this  reiterated  defeat,  Argenteau  finding  his 
men  fatigued  and  disheartened,  drew  off  and  encamped  on  upper 
Montenotte,  intending  to  turn  the  position  of  Rampon  in  the 
morning,  and  to  reach  Savona  in  spite  of  him.  But  Bonaparte 
had  prepared  for  the  ill-fated  Austrian  very  different  employment. 

Laharpe,  already  at  Madona  de  Savona,  was  pushed  forward 
on  the  night  of  the  11th,  to  support  and  supply  Rampon,  with 
whom  he  was  united  by  break  of  day.  Augereau  was  ordered 
to  cross  the  Alps  from  Loano,  in  the  direction  of  Millesimo,  so  as 
to  maintain  his  connection,  be  in  readiness  for  ulterior  operations, 
and  intercept  any  aid  from  Colli  to  Argenteau ;  and  Bonaparte  in 
person,  marched  at  midnight  from  Savona  with  Massena^s  divi- 
sion, to  which  the  brigade  of  Joubert  was  united,  and  placed 
himself  by  the  dawn  of  day  near  upper  Montenotte>  upon  the  right 
and  rear  of  the  unsuspecting  victim  of  his  celerity  and  skiU. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  while  Boaulieu  was  victoriously 
establishing  himself  at  Yoltri,  and  opening  a  communication  with 
commodore  Nelson ;  while  Colli  was  amused  near  Ceva,  by  false 
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aitadcs  wUch  Semirier  was  instructed  to  make ;  and  Argenteau 
himself  was  preparing  to  deal  with  Rampon  alone,  he  was  at  once 
assailed  in  front  byLaharpe  andRampon  united,  andby  Massenain 
flank  and  rear.  Notwithstanding  the  suddenness  and  combination  of 
theFreiichonsetyArgenteau  seconded  by  Roccavina,  received  it  with 
firmness.  On  this  trying  occasion,  he  exhibited  intelligence  and 
dedsioB.  His  plan  was  to  act  on  the  defensire  against  Laharpe, 
and  to  extricate  himself  by  attacking  Massena  with  his  principal 
force.  Bnt  he  was  not  allowed  time  nor  opportunity ;  for  Bona- 
parte had  posted  himself  in  the  centre  of  Massena's  division,  and, 
from  a  commanduig  height,  gave  impulse  and  direction  to  his 
eolomns  (16).  Laharpe  was  ordered  to  attack  the  Austrian  front 
at  MonteEgpno,  Massena  with  the  brigade  Mesnard  to  dislodge 
their  right  from  the  heights  of  Montenotte,  while  Joubert  was  to 
penetrate  into  their  rear.  These  movements  nicely  combined  and 
vigorously  executed,  quickly  decided  the  battle  :  the  Austrians, 
their  front  overpowered  by  Laharpe  and  Rampon,  their  right 
driven  from  Montenotte  by  Massena,  and  their  rear  at  the  same 
time  assaOedy  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  in  spite  of  the 
exertioas  of  Argenteau  andRoccavina,  fled  precipitately,  with  the 
loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded,  two  thousand 
pris(Miers,  five  field  pieces,  and  several  stands  of  colours.  The 
loss  of  the  French  was  inconsklerable.  Such,  succinctly,  was  the 
battle  of  Montenotte,  famous  for  being  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
victories^  of  which  though  not  the  least  brilliant,  it  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  cavalry,  among  the  least  decisive.  Owing 
to  the  skin  of  Bonaparte's  manoeuvres,  and  the  rapidity  of  his 
ousels,  the  Austrians  were  so  completely  routed,  that  they  must 
have  sulfered  severely  had  there  been  a  rapid  pursuit.  Of  the 
fugitives,  the  greater  part  who  were  Austrians,  retreated  upon 
Dego  in  the  direction  of  Acqui.  The  Sardinian  detachments  with 
difficolty  made  their  way  to  Millesimo,  on  the  road  to  Ceva.  The 
former  position  while  it  defended  the  route  towards  Milan,  was  in 
the  line  of  Beaulieu's  countermarch  from  Yoltri,  and  of  the  ad- 
vance of  reenforcements  from  Lombardy.  The  latter  connected 
the  Sardinian  detachments  with  CoUi's  left  wing,  and  commanded 
the  road  to  Turin  (17). 

Although  on  the  morning  of  the  12tti,  Beaulieu,  who  was 
anxioasly  concerting  with  the  English  commodore,  a  plan  of 
operations  against  Savona,  heard  the  distant  sound  of  battle  upon 
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his  right,  it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  (he  ISth,  that  the  over-| 
throw  of  his  centre  was  made  known  to  him.  This  intelligcncej 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  in  his  path,  severed  his  connection  Tirith 
Nelson*s  squadron,  and  dashed  to  pieces  their  mutual  hopes  of 
victory,  invasion,  and  conquest.  He  returned  in  haste  to  Acqui 
where  he  arrived  that  night ;  havmg  directed  Sebottendorf  with 
the  main  body  of  his  corps  to  retrace  his  march  by  Sestri  and  the 
Bochetta  to  Bego,  and  Wukassowich  who  had  been  pushed  for- 
ward with  a  division  of  grenadiers  on  the  left  of  Cervoni,  to  take 
the  more  direct  route  f6r  the  same  point,  by  the  way  of  Sassello. 
But  the  route  in  one  case  was  difficult  and  rough,  and  in  the 
other  so  circuitous,  that  SebottendorPs  leading  battalions  only, 
arrived  in  time  to  participate  in  the  next  battle. 

Boilaparte  was  not  less  keen  in  prosecuting  his  success,  than  he 
had  been  bold  and  skilful  in  gaining  it.    On  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Montenotte,  he  advanced  his  head  quarters  to  Carcare,  a  point 
at  which  the  springs  of  the  mountains  turn  their  waters  to  the 
Po.    Laharpe  with  the  right  division  was  ordered  to  pursue  the 
Austrians  on  the  route  towards  Sassello,  with  a  view  of  driving 
them  further  upon  their  left,  and  of  menacing  an  Austrian  detach- 
ment of  four  battalions  stationed  at  that  place.     He  was  then 
suddenly  to  wheel  to  his  left  and  march  in  the  direction  of  DegOi 
in  order  to  cooperate  with  Massena  in  an  attack  on  that  fortified 
position.    At  the  same  time,  Massena  was  directed  to  advance  by 
the  main  road  to  Dego,  while  Augereau*s  division,  which,  as 
Serrurier  was  yet  stationary  at  Garessio,  now  formed  the  left  of  the 
line,  moved  upon  Millesimo.    At  this  point  the  Piedmontese  bad 
been  joined  by  Colli,  with  as  many  battalions  as  he  could  venture 
to  draw  from  his  camp  at  Ceva  and  his  main  position  in  front  of 
Serrurier ;  and,  at  Dego,  Argenteau  was  reenforced  by  Beau- 
lieu  with  all  the  troops  which  had  been  able  to  come  up  from 
Voltri.    Thus  the  Austrian  general  profiting  by  his  numbers, 
notwithstanding  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  his  centre,  was  able  to 
oppose  to  his  adversary  more  than  an  equal  force,  which,  though 
it  occupied  an  extended  line,  rested  on  intrenchments  on  the 
heights  of  Dego,  and  was  strongly  posted  on  those  of  Cairo  and 
Millesimo.     Here,  covering  the  two  great  roads  leading  into 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  he  hoped  to  maintain  himself  until  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  from  Milan  and  the  return  of  all  his  (hVi- 
sions  from  Voltri,  should  enable  him  to  resume  offensive  opera- 
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tions,  and  retriere  the  loss  and  discredit  sttstained  by  his  lieo- 
tenant.  But  the  batde  of  Mfllesimo,  which  again  disconcerted 
his  plans,  gave  Bonaparte  his  second  victory. 

The  enemy  had  strengthened  his  right  at  MiHesimo,  by  occupy- 
ing a  mountain  called  Cossaria,  situated  between  the  two  branches 
o!  the  Bormida,  and  commanduig  the  valleys  of  both.  They  had 
also  availed  themselves  judiciously  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  in 
front  of  HHlesimOy  and  had  posted  a  strong  detachment  in  a  nar- 
row, defile,  through  which  an  approaching  force  must  pass.  At 
daybreak  on  the  13th,  Bonaparte,  with  his  left  division,  attacked 
ihe  enemy  in  the  defile  before  Millesimo.  Augereau,  who  had  not 
)et  been  engaged,  and  was  burning  with  emulation  of  the  glories 
vif  Montenotte,  led  this  attack,  forced  the  pass  with  the  impetuosity 
^>f  a  torrent,  and  supported  by  the  brigades  Joubert  and  Mesnard, 
lut  off  the  corps  of  general  Provera  from  Collins  main  body,  and 
^"^iftly  surrounded  it  on  the  mount  of  Cossaria.  The  strength 
and  vahie  of  his  elevated  position  being  felt  by  Provera,  he  in- 
treocbed  bnnself  with  his  two  thousand  men  in  the  extensive  ruins 
of  an  ancient  chateau  on  its  summit.  Here,  though  he  had  little 
>mmiimtion,  and  neither  water  nor  food,  he  resolved  to  hold  out 
a^  from  his  lofty  strong  hold,  he  could  see  the  Sardinian  army 
;  reparing  to  come  to  his  rescue. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bonaparte,  whose  personal  activity  in  these 
iMttles  was  incessant,  had,  in  the  night,  before  he  joined  the  divi- 

ion  of  Augereau,  sent  orders  to  Massena  and  Laharpe  to  ex- 
iH'ditethebr  movement  upon  Dego,  so  as  to  attack  in  the  morning. 
<  Consequently  he  was  under  the  impression  that  his  brave  lieute- 
nanis  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  victory,  with  which  the  di- 
vision of  Augereau  ought  to  cooperate.  He  first  therefore  sum- 
moned Provera,  and  that  proving  ineffectual,  resolved  to  assault 
liim,  in  the  hope  of  clearing  away  aU  obstruction  to  an  immediate 
'(lack  on  the  force  under  Colli.  But  while  the  columns  were 
forming  for  this  perilous  attempt,  a  brisk  firing  was  heard  in  the 
'iireeti<Hi  of  Cencio,  which  drew  the  commander  in  chief  towards 

^»^  centre  of  his  line,  which  was  held  by  the  brigade  Mesnard. 

To  Augereau's  direction  was  consequently  entrusted  the  assault 
'-pon  Provera.    This  officer  was  so  confident  in  the  prospect  of 

>lief,  and  the  strength  of  his  post,  that  he  would  consent  to  re- 

^nquish  it  only  upon  condition  of  a  safe  retreat  to  his  friends,  with 

''i>  troops,  their  arms,  and  baggage.   As  the  mountain,  which 
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WM  steep  and  rocky,  presented  three  Imm,  AngereM  foraged 
three  columns  of  attack.  They  were  commanded  by  generals 
Banely  Joubert,  and  Qutoin,  and  were  supported  by  a  proper  re- 
serve. Each  colomn  ascended  a  side  of  the  mountain,  wUh  a 
▼iew  of  distracdng  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  of  meedng,  in  an 
attack,  on  the  chateau.  The  assailants  advancing,  with  deter- 
mined spirit,  in  the  foce  of  a  constant  discharge  of  mudL^ry,  the 
beads  of  the  columns  were  more  than  half  way  up,  when  Jonbert, 
coming  to  a  depression  in  the  surfoce  of  the  hill,  which  afiyrded  a 
degree  of  shelter  from  Provera*s  fire,  halted  in  order  that  his 
men  might  breathe,  and  make  their  attack  with  collected  vigoiir. 
Banel  and  Quinin,  it  appears,  being  apprised  of  his  halt,  nnitated 
bis  example,  and  likewise  suspended  their  progress.  This  result 
of  discretion  or  accident,  the  enemy  conceiving  to  be  the  efliMt  of 
fear,  took  fresh  courage,  and  while  they  continued  their  fire, 
rolled  down  huge  stones  from  the  ruinous  walk  upon  the  French 
cdunms,  into  which  bounding  rodLs  and  showering  buDets  carried 
overthrow  and  slaughter.  Generals  Banel  and  Quinin  were  among 
the  first  and  bravest  of  the  slain.  The  exertions  and  intrepidity 
of  Joubert  not  only  sustained  the  courage  of  his  men,  but  led  Aem 
to  the  foot  of  Provera*s  intrenchment,  into  whidi,  with  seven 
brave  followers,  he  was  forcing  an  entrance,  when  he  was  pros- 
trated by  a  stone  from  the  walls  (18)  •  He  rolled  senseless  down  the 
precipice,  and,  though  but  momentarUy  disabled,  was  believed  by 
his  men  to  be  dead.  Before  so  many  obstacles,  the  cohumiB  de- 
prived of  their  leaders,  recoiled,  the  men  scattering,  and  aheher- 
ing  themselves,  as  they  could,  behind  the  few  trees,  slender  brash- 
wood,  and  rocky  projections  of  the  mountain,  until  night,  which 
was  now  approaching,  favoured  their  retreat.  The  loss  ot  the 
Frendi  in  killed  and  wounded  has  been  estimated  at  little  short  of 
a  thousand,  in  which  number  they  lamented  two  g«[ierals  and 
other  gallant  officers  slain.  Thus  severely  foiled,  Augerean  be- 
came circumspect,  and  established  posts  dose  around  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  These*  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  who  returned  to 
this  point  in  the  evening,  and  was  apprehensive  that  ProTera 
might  attempt  in  the  night  to  cut  a  passage  to  the  Sardinian  army, 
he  fortified,  as  well  as  be  could,  with  artillery,  and  prepared  to 
maintain,  by  directing  his  men  to  sleep  on  their  arms. 

During  the  13th,  If assena  finding  his  troops  fatigued  by  a  long 
march,  and  his  numbers  insufficient  for  an  attack  on  D^o»  had  , 
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wsiied  for  the  jimclkm  of  the  brigade  Dommardn,  and  for  the 
support  of  Laharpe,  so  that,  on  that  day,  the  cooperation  projected 
between  the  two  wings  of  his  army  by  Bonaparte  could  not  have 
Uken  pkioe^  eren  had  the  assauh  on  Provera  proved  snccessfol. 
But,  in  the  course  of  the  morning  of  the  lith,  these  aecessions 
reached  Hassena,  and  the  two  armies  were  in  presence  along  the 
whole  fine;  fromHiDesimo,  where  Augereau  and  Colh  were  con- 
fronted, to  DegQ,  for  the  possesion  of  which  Bonaparte  and 
Beanheii  were  to  contepd.  On  the  left  the  allies,  on  the  right 
the  French,  were  the  assailants.  The  fcomer  confided  in  their 
numbers  and  position,  the  latter  relied  on  their  enthusiastic  cou- 
rage and  their  general's  skHI. 

Leaving  Augereau  to  deal  with  CoU^  and  to  reduce  Provera, 
Bonaparte  r^Mured,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  to  the  right  of  his 
line,  with  a  view  of  superintenihng,  in  person,  the  storming  of 
Dego.    On  his  way,  after  witnessing  the  gallantry  with  which 
Mesnard  defeated  an  attempt  of  the  enemy,  by  piercing  the  French 
centre^  to  turn  the&r  left  and  relieve  Provera,  he  directed  him  ta 
incline  to  his  right,  so  as  to  support  the  attack  of  Massena  and  La- 
harpe.    For  this  important  operation,  the  division  of  Laharpe  was 
formed  into  three  dose  coliunns,  under  the  orders  of  generals 
Causae^  Cenroni,  and  Boyer;  that  of  Massena  into  two,  under 
Lasaloelte  and  Monnier,  which  hst  column,  destuiedto  turn  the 
enemy's  left,  was  attended  by  Massena  in  person.   The  Austrians 
were  posted  in  a  grand  redoubt  mi  the  commanding  height  of 
DegQ,  and  in  intrenchmoits  on  a  chain  of  contiguous  but  less  ele« 
vaied  hiBs,  extending  to  their  right.  These  were  to  be  carried  by 
the  division  of  Laharpe,  wha  was  then  to  unite  with  Massena  in . 
the  attack  on  Dego.    About  one  o'clock,  the  preparations  were 
compieted,  and  the  gseneral  ordered  the  troops  to  advance.    At 
this  nomeot,  Junot  arrived  with  the  capitulation  of  Provera,  and- 
with  JBteBigenfe  that  Colli,  after  bemg  repulsed  by  Augereau,  in 
repeated  eft>rts  to  rescue  Provera,  had  been  finally  compelled  to 
retreat.  TUs  iitformation  stimuhited  to  a  higher  degree  of  fervour 
the  courage  of  the  troops.  They  crossed  the  rapid  Bormida  under 
a  pliaeing  fire  of  artillery ;  the  columns  of  Laharpe  fording  the 
torrent,  Massena  passing  on  a  rude  mountain  bridge.    Moving 
with  lapetuoaity  and  concert,  they  soon  came  into  dose  action. 
The  Anstriana  resisted  bravely,  Imt  were  overpowered  by  the 
vigour  ef  the  French.   So  eompietewaa  their  success,  that  on  the 
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right,  Uassena,  after  taking  the  Austrian  artillery,  intercepted 
their  retreat. 

The  corps  stationed  in  the  great  redoubt  of  Dego,  had  a  prospect 
not  unlike  that  of  Provera,  but  a  different  fate.  When  atucked 
in  front  by  the  oolomns  of  Causse,  Gervoni,  and  Laaaloette,  they 
could  see  Argenteau  hastening  up  in  the  rear  of  the  Tillage,  with 
a  reenforcement  of  four  battalions  to  their  relief.  They  there- 
fore stood  firm,  when  they  might  have  retreated  in  compuative 
safety.  But  Hassena  continuing  his  actiye  progress  on  their  left^ 
opened  a  fire  on  the  flank  of  Argenteau,  who  felt  himsdf  en- 
diangered  and  instandy  retired-  At  the  same  moment,  Gausse, 
Gervoni,  and  Lasalcette,  assailed  them  in  front,  broke  into  their 
works,  and  fell  upon  them  with  the  bayonet.  The  Austrians 
fbught  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  but  overwhelmed 
by  their  enemies,  and  unsupported  by  their  friends,  they  were 
cut  to  pieoes.  Argenteau  was  censured  for  having  too  readily 
sacrificed  these  brave  men  to  his  own  safety.  Thus,  frtwi  right 
to  left,  along  the  whole  line  from  the  heights  of  Gossaria  to  those 
of  Dego,  Beaulieu  s  defeat  was  complete.  The  action  ctosed  with 
the  close  of  day.  The  vanquished  fled  to  the  camps  they  had 
left;  the  victors  slept  on  the  hills  they  had  won. 

The  loss  of  the  allied  army  in  prisoners,  amounted  to  six  thou- 
sand, among  whom  were  one  lieutenant  general,  one  brigadier, 
and  twenty-four  field  officers.  Thirty  pieces  of  artfllery,  a  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  and  fifteen  colours  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror.  As  the  French  had  mounted  four  hundred  cavalry, 
and  pursued  the  imperialists  hotly  from  Dego,  where  the  resist- 
ance was  obstinate,  and  the  fighting  severe ,  their  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded,  which  was  computed  by  Bonaparte  at  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  was  doubtless  considerable.  The  conduct  of 
Provera,  in  surxendering  without  a  determined  efibrt  to  disengage 
himself,  presents  an  obvious  and  inglorious  contrast  with  the  he- 
roism of  Rampon.  In  the  hope  of  entailing  upon  the  enemy  the 
services  of  a  general  so  inefficient,  Bonaparte,  in  releasing  Pro- 
vera on  parole,  bestowed  on  him  words  of  commendation,  which, 
it  appears  in  the  sequel,  had  the  effect  they  were  designed  to  pro- 
duce. 

The  victory  of  Hillesimo,  by  driving  Beaulieu  back  upon 
Acqui,  and  forcing  Golli  to  withdraw  to  Ceva,  completely  dis- 
joined the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  armies,  and  efliactually  divided 
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(he  mociTes  of  the  two  commanders.    BeaiiHen  became  soUicitous' 
10  protect  Lombardy,  and  Colli  anxious  to  cover  Turin. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  following  up  these  well-earned  ad- 
Taolagesy  and  in  overpowering  the  enemy  by  incessant  rapidity 
as  well  as  daring  enterprise.  With  a  view  of  favouring  the  junc- 
tion of  Serrurier  who  had  been  directed  to  approach  from  his 
position  at  Garessio,  Augereau  was  ordered  to  incline  to  his  left, 
aod  to  take  possession  of  Montezemoto.  Laharpe  was  to  support 
Attgerean,  while  Massena  with  his  division,  forming  the  right  of 
the  lioe,  was  to  advance  in  a  corresponding  direction,  and  to 
cooperate,  by  turning  their  left,  in  dislodging  the  Sardinians  from 
their  fortified  camp  at  Geva. 

Meanwhile,  Wukassowich,  after  a  painful  and  devious  march 
across  the  mountains  from  Voltri,  by  way  of  Sassello,  arrived 
at  three  o'clodL  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  in  the  rear  of  the 
po«t  at  Dego,  where,  it  will  be  remembered  he  had  been  di- 
rected by  Beaulieu  to  form  his  junction  with  Argenteau.    To 
his  astomshment,  he  found  French  instead  of  Austrian  troops 
before  him.    Taking  counsel  from  courage,  he  attacked  them 
at  day  break,  fatigued  with  the  toil  of  the  late  battle,  and  op- 
pressed with  wine  from  the  neighbouring  village.    In  spite  of  the 
cxertioas  of  their  officers,  the  French  offered  but  a  slight  resist- 
ance, and  Wukassowich  with  little  difficulty  took  six  hundred  pri- 
soners, and  recovered  the  positions  as  well  as  the  artillery  which 
Argenteau  had  lost.    Intelligence  of  this  disaster  created  great 
alarm  at  the  French  head  quarters;  for  the  surprise  was  not  only 
compleie,  but  inexplicable,  as  the  French  generals  it  would  seem 
could  not  eonceive  the  possibility  of  an  attack  on  Dego,  while  their 
parties  oo  the  roads  to  Acqui  and  Ceva  were  undisturbed.    Mas- 
sena being  first  apprised  of  this  rude  assault  upon  the  extreme 
right  of  his  division,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  disordered  battalions  and  .such  troops  as  were  at 
band,  attempted  to  drive  the  successful  Austrians  from  their 
Cround,  before  they  could  fairly  establish  themselves.    But  his 
loeo,  who  had  not  recovered  from  their  consternation,  attacked 
fctUy,  and  were  quickly  repulsed.    At  this  moment,  Bonaparte 
Salloped  up,  leading  Laharpe*s  division,  whose  march  upon  Ceva 
he  had  promptly  countermanded.    Under  his  direction,  efficient 
preparations  were  instantly  made  for  fighting  over  the  battle  of 
the  day  before,  and  regaining  the  heights  and  redot4>ts»  which  had 
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beeasegallantl;  won,  and  80  suddenly  kMC  The  grand  redoabi 
of  Dego  was  again  to  be  carried  by  assanll ;  a  (ask  which  was  i 
fided  to  general  Causse,  with  the  99th  regiment.  General  ] 
nard  with  his  brigade  was  charged  with  dishxlging  the 
from  the  surrounding  heights,  a  service  whidi  Massena,  whoae 
privflege  of  rank  was  the  post  of  danger  in  person  snperiaCended. 
Gausse  finding  his  column  dreadfully  galled  in  dimhing  the  hill, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  and  qirang  forward 
in  hopes  by  accelerating  the  issue,  to  diminish  the  expeoae  of  the 
conflict.  A  deadly  discharge  of  musketry  from  the  redoohl, 
deprived  the  assailants  of  their  daring  commander,  and  (btnag 
this  party  back  upon  the  column,  threw  the  refpment  into  dis- 
order. At  this  critical  moment,  the  Austrians  rushed  down  the 
hni;  attacked,  routed  and  pursued  the  French.  Bonaparte  bow- 
ever,  displaying  the  39th,  which  had  just  reached  the  ground  vador 
general  Victor,  received  and  broke  the  shock  of  the  impeririitis; 
and  directing  the  officers  of  his  escort  to  rally  the  99th,  widt  the 
united  corps,  forced  them  to  retreat  to  their  post  on  the  hilL 

The  conflict  on  this  point  was  severe  and  doubtful.  Theai^a- 
tant  general  Lanusse  took  command  of  two  battalions  of  light 
troops  and  determined  to  repeat  the  efibrt  of  Gausse.  TlieHuDgn* 
irian  grenadiers  of  Wukassowich,  no  less  resolved  to  renew  their 
successful  charge,  met  and  engaged  him.  Three  times  the  French 
were  forced  to  recede,  as  often  the  Hungarians  were  GompeBed 
to  retirel  The  last  time,  Lanusse  phiced  his  hat  on  his  swerd, 
and  calling  on  his  m^  who  bravely  followed,  rnshed  up  the  hill 
and  decided  the  action.  In  the  meantime,  Massena  had  cleared 
the  inferior  heights,  and  gained  the  front  of  the  grand  redoubt^ 
while  Cervooi  >as  scaling  the  precipice  on  its  flank.  Dpea  this 
.  Wukassowich,  his  grenadiers  discomfited,  and  his  post  in  danger 
of  bang  surrounded,  had  no  resource  but  flight.  The  pivsoit^ 
like  the  battle,  was  fierce  and  bloody.  The  Austrian  division 
was  nearly  destroyed,  and  all  the  artillery  retaken.  The  intrepid 
conduct  of  Lanusse,  which  passed  under  the  eyes  of  the  oom-< 
mander  in  chief,  was  like  that  of  Rampon  at  Montelii^,  re- 
warded by  promotion  to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  Lannes, 
the  famous  Duke  of  MontebeUo,  who  commenced  the  campaign 
as  a  chief  of  battalion,  participated  in  this  glorious  strug^^e.  On 
the  same  ground,  the  4^y  before,  his  gallantry  had  so  engaged 
the  attention  qf  Bonaparte,  that  he  promoted  him  on  the  field  to 
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a  fttUeoloMlef ;  a  promotion  vbich  was  the  measure  of  the  first 
degree  of  that  merit  which  afterwards  became  colossal.  These 
were  the  earliest  occasions  on  which  Bonaparte  as  commander  in 
(^ief,  eqoyed  the  congenial  pleasure  of  rewarding  courage  dis- 
played on  Um  Md  of  battle.  Owing  to  the  closeness  and  despe- 
ration of  the  fighting,  the  French  lost  many  officers,  among  them 
generals  Canese  and  Bonnel.  The  former  who  fell  mortally 
wounded,  upon  seeing  the  commander  in  chief  advancing  in  the 
heal  of  the  action,  could  only  articulate,  **  Is  Dego  retaken?" 
the  lore  of  glory  b«ng  the  btat  emotion  of  his  noble  heart. 

The  iorprise  of  the  Frendi  at  Dego,  although  it  was  promptly 
and  gdantly  retrieved,  discovers  a  want  of  that  prudence  for 
which  their  commander  was  subsequently  distinguished.  His 
plan  cS  operataotts  was  founded  on  the  advantage  which  the  move- 
;  of  Beanheu  upon  Vottri,  and  the  time  necessary  for  that 
I's  reunion  of  his  divisions,  would  be  likely  to  give  him  over 
the  Anstrian  centre.  From  his  report  of  the  victory  of  Millesimo, 
it  appears  he  was  aware  of  an  Austrian  corps  being  stationed  at 
SamIkH  and  that  he  overrated  it  at  eight  battalions.  Yet,  with 
theee  prcMsg  reasons  for  vigilance  in  respect  to  the  security  of 
his  rear  andright»  he  allowed  Wukassowich,  who  actually  march- 
ed by  the  way  of  Sasselk),  and  united  the  troops  there  with  his 
own  division,  to  reach  his  bivouacs  unobstructed,  and  fall  upon 
his  nea  in  their  sleep. 

The  oonseqnences  of  thb  imprudence  might  well  have  been  fatal. 
For  had  Bonaparte's  attack  on  Bego,  which  formed  the  leading 
operalioa  in  the  battle  of  Millesimo,  been  postponed  from  the  af-< 
lerBDoe  of  the  14th  to  the  morning  of  the  15th,  or  had  the  attack 
ef  Widtassowich  been  as  ionany  hours  earlier  than  it  was,  the 
Cdmre  of  the  French  would  have  been  inevitable,  and  their  expul-^ 
sioa  froB  Piedmont  not  improbable. 

if  we  eensare  the  French  General,  because,  in  the  hurry  of  in- 
cessant fighting  and  pursuit,  his  judgment  declined,  for  a  mo- 
■anty  firom  its  comprehensive  elevation,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire 
the  adive  vigour,  and  easy  celerity,  with  which  its  equipoise 
was  recovered.  The  second  capture  of  Bego  was  more  glorious 
to  the  French  than  the  first;  and  the  personal  prowess  which 
BonafMOie  combined  with  hiis  military  skill  in  conducting  the  ope- 
ntimi,  shows  dial,  while  he  fek  its  critical  importance,  he  per- 
ceived Mid  employed  the  best  means  of  ensuring  its  success. 
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Bat  neilher  the  genius  of  Bonaparte  nor  tlie-spirit  of  his  troops 
in  the  opening  of  this  campaign,  can  be  adequatdy  admired,  with- 
out bearing  in  mind  that  the  Erst  six  days,  from  the  combat  of 
Voltri  to  the  victory  of  Dego,  with  pauses  of  but  a  few  hours, 
were  filled  up  by  one  widely  extended  and  continued  battle,  in 
which  the  French  infantry  were  victorious,  at  all  points  and 
against  fresh  troops,  over  superiority  of  ground,  numbers,  and 
equipment. 

While  the  shattered  remains  of  Wukassowich's  division  pursued 
by  the  light  troops  of  Massena  and  the  cavalry  of  Stengel,  fled  to 
Acqui,  increasing  the  consternation  of  their  comrades,  and  ihe 
confusion  of  their  general,  Bonaparte,  prompt,  victorious,  and  per- 
severing, renewed  his  interruptedmovementagainsttheSardiaiaiis. 
Attentive  to  the  great  object  rather  than  the  special  instructions  of 
the  directory,  he  determined  to  operate  vigorously  widi  his  left 
and  centre ;  and  prudent  from  experience,  to  protect  his  rear  from 
a  repetition  of  surprise  or  annoyance.  Accordingly  while  Victor, 
with  one  brigade,  was  posted  at  Cairo,  Laharpe  was  thrown  di- 
rectly in  front  with  instructions  to  take  post  on  the  river  Bdbo,  at 
the  late  Austrian  camp  of  St.  Benidetto,  to  observe  Beaulieu,  to 
restrain  his  detachments,  and  hold  him  separated  from  Colli.  Ge- 
neral Cervoni  also  was  despatched  to  Savona,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  enemy  had  completed  the  evacuation  of  Voltri.  To  Sermrier, 
orders  were  sent  to  come  into  connection  with  Augerean,  who 
was  advancing  toward  Ceva,  and  to  cooperate  in  an  attack  on  the 
Sardinian  intrenchments  at  that  place,  which  Massena,  by  a  corres- 
ponding movement  on  the  right,  was  commanded  to  turn.  These 
combined  movements  were  speedily  performed.  Thus  the  action 
of  the  army  was  reversed.  The  right  division  which  hitherto  had 
been  incessantly  engaged  in  marches  or  combats,  was  now  left 
stationary  on  the  Belbo,  while  the  left,  which  as  yet  had  been 
inactive  on  theTanaro,  was  placed  in  advance,  and  in  close  pursuit 
of  the  enemy.  Serrurier  descending  the  left  bank  of  the  Tanaro 
with  the  main  body  of  his  division,  by  means  of  detachm^its  oo 
the  right  bank,  cooperated  with  general  Rusca  in  dislodging  a 
Sardinian  corps  from  the  heights  of  St.  Murialto  and  in  establish- 
ing the  desired  connection.  The  divisions  advanced  upon  Ceva ; 
Serrurier,  by  the  way  of  Batifolo,  Bagnasco,  and  Nucetto;  Auge* 
reau  on  the  route  of  Montezemolo  and  Montezemoto.  Serrurier *s 
light  troops  driving  in  the  outposts  of  C($lli  reached  the  town  of 
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Can,  as  Angereaa's  advance  crowned  the  summit  of  If  on- 
tezeauAo. 

From  tins  commanding  height,  the  republican  trl^ops  enjoyed 
the  iride  and  sndden  prospect  spread  out  before  them ;  the  plains 
of  Italy,  so  long  regarded  as  the  land  of  promise,  glitter mg  with 
the  domes  of  distant  cities,  shining  with  the  currents  of  wandering 
rhrers,  and  waving  with  harvests  of  abundance  and  glory.  This 
scene  so  snbUrae  and  delightful,  they  contrasted  with  the  sterile 
rods  aad  wintry  precipices  over  which  they  had  burst  with  im- 
petuoDs  conquest;  and  looking  round  on  the  icy  range  of  the 
Alps  that  had  ceased  as  if  by  magic  to  forbid  their  invasion,  their 
bcmms  throbbed  with  a  sense  of  irresistible  valour  and  invi- 
gorated hope.  The  general  himself  was  not  unmoved.  .  Gazing  at 
the  huge  rampart  of  mountains  he  said  to  his  officers,  **  Hannibal 
forced  the  Alps,  but  we,  we  have  turned  them ; "  a  phrase  which 
happlf  dqaoed  the  grandeur,  skill,  and  success  of  his  enter- 
prise. 

Bnt  the  tide  of  invasion  rolled  swiftly  along ;  the  political  sym- 
pathy of  the  inbabitants  adding  momentum  to  the  progress  of 
the  Tictors,  as  tbey  penetrated  into  Piedmont,  and  entered  like 
a  broad  wedge  between  the  shattered  allies.  On  Colli,  in  his 
camp  at  Cava,  Bonaparte,  now  freed  from  the  Austrians,  di- 
rected his  strength.  Angereau  descending  from  the  heights,  and 
^errorier  passing  down  the  banks  of  the  Tanaro,  attacked  on  the 
17th,  the  latter  the  right  and  the  former  the  front  of  the  Sardi- 
nian iatrenchments.  Massena  on  his  side  pushed  forward  with  a 
view  of  crossing  the  river  below  Ceva,  and  getting  into  the 
enemy's  rear.  In  the  front,  where  the  brigades  Beyrand  and 
Joubertmade  and  repeated  vigorous  assaults  upon  his  exterior 
works,  Colli,  with  his  heavy  artillery  and  a  disposable  division  of 
eight  thousand  men,  opposed  a  very  resolute  resistance.  But, 
on  his  right,  Serrurier,  whose  turn  to  court  danger  and  distinct 
tion  was  now  come,  had  pushed  a  brigade  as  far  as  Montbar- 
^lico  onthe  road  to  the  bridges  over  the  Corsaglio.  The  Sardi- 
nian general  finding,  from  this  movement  and  the  progress  of 
Uassena,  his  position  no  longer  tenable,  and  fearing  a  catastrophe 
like  that  from  which  he  had  been  unable  to  extricate  Provera, 
^as  forced  to  retire,  although  he  thereby  increased  his  distance 
from  Beaulieu.  Availing  himself  of  the  night  to  repass  the  Ta- 
'^o,  he  gained  the  bridges  over  the  Corsaglio,  and  selected  a 
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pootkm  on  the  left  hank  oF  that  liter,  at  its  oonltteBoe  with  the 
Tanaro.  Upon  retreating  from  Ceva,  he  strengthened  the  gar— 
riaoB  of  that  fortress,  but  was  not  aUe  to  bring  off  the  artiHery 
from  hiscamp)  Us  expobion  from  which  spread  constematioit 
among  the  provindal  anthortdesy  and  alarmed  the  eonrt  of  Torin. 
In  this  a&ir  of  Cera,  the  Sardinians,  besides  their  killed  and 
wounded,  lost  four  hundred  prisoners. 

Serrurier,  already  on  the  left  bairii:  of  the  Tanaro  and  reen- 
forced  by  theimpatieBt  eavalry  of  Stengel,  pursued  elosdy  in  the 
rear  of  CoilL  Bonaparte  placed  himself  with  this  frision  and 
established  his  head  quarters  at  the  castle  of  Lesogno,  sitnaied 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Corsaglio  and  its  point  of  junction  with 
the  Tlanaro.  Massena,  who  had  passed  the  Tanaro  lower  down, 
now  formed  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  leading  a  rearguard  at 
the  bridge  of  Geva  in  order  to  obeerYC  the  garrison  and  to  main- 
tain a  c(Hnmunication  with  Vi<yor*s  brigade  at  Cairo,  directed 
Us  march  for  the  general's  head  quarters.  Augereau,  on  the 
light  moved  down  the  east  bank  of  the  Tanaro  in  the  direction 
of  GasteUino ;  Beyrand's  brigade  forming  his  rear ;  Ruscar  es- 
corting the  captured  artillery ;  and  Joubert's  thrown  upon  the 
left,  in  order,  by  finding  a  bridge  or  effecting  a  passage  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Corsaglio,  to  keep  open  a  communication  with 
the  other  divisions  and  to  assist  fai  the  attack  on  CoHi. 

In  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  rivers  there  was  sharp  fighting 
between  the  French  light  troops  imd  the  rear  of  the  Sanfinians. 
On  the  19th,  Serrurier  forced  the  passage  of  the  Corsaglio,  at  the 
bridge  of  St.  Michel,  and,  after  uddng  several  {neees  of  artillery, 
estaUished  the  brigade  Fioretta  in  that  village.  But  histroops, 
who,  in  consequence  of  dmtinual  movements  for  several  days,  had 
received  no  rations,  dispersed  themselves  in  quest  of  food,  and  in 
tins  situation  were  suddenly  attacked  by  Colli*s  rear  guard, 
imd  driven,  with  loss  and  disorder,  out  of  the  village  and  over 
the  bridge.  On  the  same  day,  Augereau,  with  Joubert's  brigade, 
reached  the  bank  of  the  Tanaro,  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  which 
here  augmented  by  the  Corsa^o,  and  cleaving  its  way  through 
clustered  hOls,  presented  in  alternate  opposition  steep  and  shelv- 
ing banks,  which  admitted  only  a  long  and  dia^^nal  passage. 
Parties  of  the  enemy,  who  Were  drawn  up  on  the  left  bank,  had 
destroyed  the  bridge.  Neverdieless,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  Serrurier,  an  effort  was  made  to  gain  the  opposite  shore- 
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Jonbert,  dthoagh  lately  wounded,  urged  his  hone  iuto  the  riter, 
aodytakiiig  an  oblique  direction,  succeeded  m  landing  ¥dlh  a  nmall 
party.   Bui  the  current  iras  found  too  strong  and  deep  for  the 
Srenadiers,  and  Angereau  was  therefore  compelled  to  recall  Jou*^ 
bert,  and  withdraw  his  brigade  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire. 
On  die  21st»  the  rear  of  llassena's  division  haruig  come  up 
to  Lesogno,  preparations  were  made  for  forcing  a  passage  of 
the  Corsaglio  at  several  points.    Serrurier  forming  the  left,  was 
directed  to  ascend  the  stream,  and  crossing  at  the  bridge  of  Torre, 
to  fail  upon  Colli*s  right  flank,  while  Massena  was  to  effisct  a  pa»» 
sageat  the  bridge  of  St.  Michd,  in  thefoceof  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries;   The  general  in  chief,  with  part  of  Massena's  division,  and 
withJouhot's  brigade,  was  to  cross  by  a  ford  above,andahas« 
tilr  constructed  bridge  below,  the  confluence  of  the  rivers.    Colii^ 
though  hoping  for  support  from  Beaulieu,  was  intimidated  by  these 
preparations,  and  withdrew  from  his  positions  on  the  bank  of  the 
riYtf ,  10  UKHre  devated  and  contracted  ground  immediatdy  under 
Mondovi ;  where,  if  disappointed  in  receiving  reenforoements,  he 
might  have  time  to  fortify  himself,  and  to  remove  the  ample  ma* 
gaanet  of  that  important  town.    But,  on  the  Sad,  while  he  was 
thus  employed,  the  French,  whose  passage  of  tbe  river  had  been 
accelerated  by  being  unopposed,  came  upon  him.    Serrurier  who 
led  the  pursuit,  first  came  into  action,  assailing  the  enemy's  ce»- 
tre  with  the  brigades  Dommartin  and  Fiordla,  while  the  brigade 
of  Gayeax  attacked  his  right.    At  the  same  time,  the  oohmms  of 
the  conunaader  in  chief  and  Massena  were  gaining  his  left  flank* 
Strengthened  by  several  redoubts,  Colli  resisted  manfully.    In 
the  caatre,  Dommartin  was  at  first  repulsed  by  the  exertions  and 
gaDaotrf  of  general  Sichat,  but  being  supported  by  Serrurier 
with  ISonUa's  brigade,  the  attack  was  renewed  with  vigour.    In 
this  conflict,  in  which  general  Dichat  was  mortally  wounded  the 
struggle  was  severe,  and  the  slaughter  dreadful.    Serrurier,  how- 
^er,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  principal  redoubt  which  covered 
the  Sardinian  centre.    His  success  decided  the  action.    General 
CoHi  finding  his  centre  thus  exposed,  and  that  Guyeux  who  had 
drivea  'm  his  right  was  on  the  point  of  entering  Mondovi,  ordered 
« retreat  behind  the  Ellero,  a  movement  which  soon  degenerated 
into  flight.    He  lost  three  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded,  fif* 
teeo  hundred  prisoners,  ^nmong  whom  were  three  generals^  eight 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  eleven  stands  of  colours.    In  addition,  the 
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fortified  town  of  Mondovi,  with  its  artillery  and  nmgaziiiesy  was 
surrendered  to  the  yictor. 

.  As  the  weight  of  this  battle  had  been  sustained  by  Sermrier,  it 
resulted  that  all  the  divisioas  and  each  commander,  had  prored 
their  courage  and  conduct  in  this  short  campaign,  of  ten  days  and 
incessant  action :  Massena  and  Laharpe  at  Montenotte  and  Dego ; 
Augereau  at  Millesimo,  and  Serrurier  at  Mondovi.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  roughness  of  the  ground,  it  appears  that  the  general's  aide 
de  camp  Murat,  made  a  successful  charge  with  the  20th  regiment ' 
of  dragoons. 

General  Stengel,  a  brave  and  accomplished  officer,  had  omit- 
ted no  opportunity  of  securing  horses  and  mounting  his  troopers, 
so  that,  as  the  army  beween  Montezemoto  and  the  Corsaglio  was 
reaching  suitable  ground,  he  had  thrown  his  cavalry  occasion- 
ally in  front,  and  was  eager  to  compete  with  the  infantry  in  ser- 
vice and  glory.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Sardinians  from  Mondovi, 
he  pursued  them  ardently  beyond  the  Ellero,  and  attacked  a  su- 
perior body  of  Colli*8  horse.  In  the  charge,  which  was  not  suc- 
cessful, the  French  were  repulsed  by  the  queen's  regiment  of 
dragoons,  and  Stengel  surrounded  and  killed.  The  brave  Murat, 
rallied  the  broken  squadrons,  and  putting  himself  foremost  in  a 
desperate  charge,  routed  the  Sardinians  and  renewed  the  pur- 
suit. Bonaparte  deeply  regretted  the  loss  of  Stengel,  in  whose 
character  he  said  were  united,  besides  various  accomplishments, 
the  fire  of  youth  and  the  judgment  of  age.  His  death  was  owing 
probably  to  his  defect  of  vision,  his  breast  being  reached  by  a 
8Word*thrust,  which  with  a  clearer  sight  he  might  have  parried. 
He  fell  a  captive  and  almost  a  corpse,  into  the  enemy's  hands  (19). 

The  French  general,  neither  stopped  by  resistance;  nor  de- 
layed by  success,  advanced  rapidly  upon  the  traces  of  Colli,  and 
directly  towards  the  heart  of  Piedmont.  Serrurier  on  the  left 
pursued  in  the  line  of  the  enemy's  retreat,  by  the  road  of  Brea- 
longo  upon  Fossano,  from  which  town,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Stura,  after  a  sharp  cannonade  with  Sardinian  guns,  he 
compelled  Colli  to  retire.  Bonaparte  in  the  centre  with  Massena's 
division,  marched  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Tanaro,  and  took 
possession  of  Cherasco,  a  fortified  place  between  the  Stura  and 
the  Tanaro,  and  immediately  at  their  confluence .  Down  the  right 
bank  of  the  latter  river,  ^  Augereau  led  his  division  by  the  way  of 
]>ogliano  and  Novetta  to  Alba,  an  important  town  on  the  Tanaro, 
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aboac  ifteen  miled  below  Cherasco.  By  keeping  Augerean  on 
the  right  bank,  while  the  feculty  of  supporting  Laharpe  in  cas3 
of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Beaulieu  to  overwhelm  him  by  num- 
bers, was  maintained,  a  larger  space  for  collecting  provisions  for 
the  anny  was  commanded,  and  the  necessity  avoided  of  convey- 
ing heavy  artillery  across  a  river  without  bridges.  These  move- 
meats  were  so  expeditious  and  well  regulated  that  Serrurier 
entered  FossanOy  Massena's  division  took  possession  of  Cherasco, 
and  Augereau  made  himself  master  of  Alba,  all  on  the  25th  of  AprO. 

Thus  in  a  fortnight  after  the  commencement  of  active  opera- 
tions, the  republican  general,  having  defeated  numbers  doubling 
his  own,  reduced  the  Austrians  to  inaction  and  the  Sardinians  to 
despair,  and  left  the  Alps  and  Appennines,  with  the  exterior  for- 
tresses of  Coni  and  Ceva  far  behind  him,  had  established  his  army 
in  three  strong  positions,  embracing  eight  leagues  of  an  important 
vater-course,  in  the  centre  of  Piedmont,  and  within  thirty  miles 
of  its  capital. 

Meanwhile  Beaulieu,  who  had  received  from  Colli  and  the 
Sardinian  court,  urgent  solicitations  for  assistance,  marched  from 
Acqui  with  a  part  of  his  force  to  Nizza  de  la  Paglia,  in  a  direction 
tending  to  support  Colli,  who  had  fallen  back  behind  the  Po  to 
Carignano,  ten  mOes  in  front  of  Turin.  Counteracting  this  move- 
ment, which  was  too  late  and  indecisive  to  be  useful,  Laharpe 
left  his  position  on  the  upper  Belbo,  and  drew  down  to  Niella  with 
a  view  of  keeping  in  front  of  Beaulieu,  and  in  closer  connection 
with  the  right  of  Augereau.  At  the  same  time,  as  intercourse 
between  the  rear  of  the  army  and  Savona  had  ceased  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shorter  line  of  communication,  from  Garessio  add 
OneiDe  to  Nice,  being  now  in  possession  of  the  French,  general 
Victor  was  directed  to  break  up  from  Cairo  and  join  Laharpe. 
Orders  were  likewise  sent  to  generals  J)allemagne  and  Macquart, 
^ho  had  remained  in  their  positions  on  the  extreme  left,  with  a 
(cw  skeletons  of  battalions,  destined  to  guard  the  Col  de  Teiide 
and  maintain  a  connection  with  the  army  of  the  Alps,  to  advance 
>nto  Piedmont  and  in  conjunction  with  one  of  Serurrier*s  brigades 
(0  invest  Coni.  To  give  further  security  to  his  position,  as  well  as 
'(i  increase  his  power  of  annihilating  the  resistance  of  Sardinia,  and 
^^ryingon  the  campaign  against  Beaulieu,  Bonaparte  requested 
;;eneral  Kellermann  to  send  forward,  to  his  support  the,  right  wing 
uf  the  army  of  the  Alps,  which  was  now  likely  to  be  unemployed. 
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Cheraaco^  where  Us  bead  quarters  were  estabSBlied,  though  a 
fortified  town,  being  remote  from  the  frontiers,  was  indiflRereatly 
armed  and  prorided.  But  its  magazines  contained  a  great  qaaa- 
tity  of  artillery,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  putting  it  in  a  stale  <tf 
defeoice.  After  this  was  ^fected,  the  main  body  of  Hasseoa's 
division  was  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Turin  as  far  as  the 
little  town  of  Bra,  five  miles  in  front  of  Cherasco,  and  but  fifteen 
from  general  CoUi's  camp. 

Thus  posted,  the  French  general  seemed  to  be  prepared  to 
strike  the  last  blow  at  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  disafiSected  population  around  him,  to  overwhelm  the 
king  himself  in  its  ruins. 

As  early  as  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Mondovi,  goieral  Colli 
had  proposed  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  in  the  hope  of  suspending 
the  tempest,  which,  powerless  from  defeat,  and  unshdtered  by 
Beaulieu,  he  felt  unable  to  withstand.  The  court  of  Turin, 
alarmed  at  the  loss  of  their  intrenched  camp  at  Geva,  had  fur^ 
nished  the  occasion,  by  sending  plenipotentiaries  to  Genoa,  to 
open  negociations  with  the  French  agents  under  the  mediation  of 
Spain ;  which  court,  since  the  treaty  of  Btf  e  in  July  1795,  was 
the  chosen  intercessor  for  the  worsted  coalitionists.  Colli  pro- 
posed an  armistice,  to  continue  until  the  result  of  these  negotia^ 
tions  should  be  known.  Bonaparte,  though  inexperienced  in 
diplomacy,  was  too  sagacious  not  to  discover  in  the  nakedness  of 
this  proposition,  an  indirect  appeal  to  his  mercy ;  in  other  words, 
an  application  prompted  by  the  helplessness  and  trepidation  of 
the  Sardinian  monarch^  These  he  determined  to  turn  to  ac* 
count ;  not  for  the  sake  of  wresting  exorbitant  conoessioin  from 
Victor  Amadeus,  but  fQr  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  pow^r  of 
Austria  in  Italy,  which  was  the  great  otqect  of  the  campaign. 
His  answer  to  general  Colli,  considered  as  a  piece  of  diplomacy  is 
remarkable  for  being  perfecdy  void  of  finesse  or  duplicity ;  and, 
regarded  in  reference  to  his  situation  as  a  victorious  commander, 
b  commendable  for  delicacy  and  moderation^  He  replied  that 
the  directory  had  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  making  peace  ; 
that  consequently  the  commissioners  of  the  king  of  Sardinia 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  proceeding  to  Paris,  or  of  w^ait- 
ing  at  Genoa  for  the  arrival  of  French  pelnipotentiaries;  that 
considering  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  armies,  a  simple  and 
unconditionalce^tionof  hostilities  was  out  of  the  question;  and 
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that  altiioagh,  as  a  i^vate  individoal,  he  had  reason  to  beUeve 
the  French  govemment  would  cmisent  to  peace  on  terms  honour- 
able to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  he  could  not,  on  the  mere  presump- 
tioD,  subtend  the  progress  of  his  army.  But  he  added,  that  if 
the  king  would  surrender  to  him  two  of  the  three  fortresses, 
Alexandria,  G(»ii,  and  Tortona,  he  would  agree  to  the  desired 
sQspensioD  of  arms.  By  this  fair  and  direct  proceeding  he  con- 
sulted the  main  object  of  the  campaign,  and  the  safety  of  his 
army,  without  humiliating  the  court  of  Turin,  or  appearing  to 
remember  either  its  characteiistic  duplicity,  or  its  concern  in  the 
occupation  of  Toulon.  With  these  conditions  Victor  Amadous, 
io  spite  of  the  intrigues  and  instances  of  the  Austrian  and  EngBsli 
mroys  and  partisans,  complied  without  hesitation ;  and  on  the 
S8th  of  April,  tha  armistice  of  which  they  formed  the  basis,  and 
which  comprehended  the  armies  of  KeQermann  and  the  duke  of 
Aoste,  was  signed  at  Gherasco. 

hi  conformity  with  the  terms  finally  agreed  upon,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  king  of  Sardinia  engaged  to  separate  himself  totally 
from  the  coalition,  and  to  discontinue  harbouring  French  emigrants 
of  aD  ranks.  Com  and  Tottona,  with  the  artillery  and  magazines 
appertaining  to  them,  were  surrendered  to  the  French ;  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  armies,  coinciding  with  the  limits  of 
iheir  actual  possessions,  was  defined;  Ceva,  situated  greatly  within 
that  of  (he  French,  was  evacuated  by  the  Piedmontese  garrison ; 
military  routes  afibrding  a  direct  communication  with  France 
were  established;  the  Sardinian  militia  disbanded;  and  the  Sar- 
diman  army  disseminated  among  various  and  remote  stations,  so 
asto  rdiefe  the  French,  of  old  acquainted  with  the  faithless  cha- 
racter of  the  court  of  Turin,  from  apprehensions  of  annoyance 
in  their  rear.  It  was  also  stipulated,  at  the  instance  of  Bona- 
parte, that  Yalenza,  a  fortified  town  on  the  Po,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Tanaro,  and  in  the  direct  route  from  Gherasco  towards 
Milan,  should  be  evacuated  by  BeauHeu's  Neapolitan  troops,  and 
surrendered  to  the  French  general,  to  be  held  by  him  until  he 
shoold  have  etiected  the  passage  of  the  former  river.  This  arti- 
cle»  though  apparently  of  secondary  importance,  had  great  in- 
Inence  on  the  succeeding  operations. 

Marat,  eelonel  of  cavalry  and  first  aide  de  camp  of  the  com- 
Bander  in  chief,  was  despatched  to  Paris  to  deliver  to  the  direc- 
tory, wiOi  a  copy  df  the  armistice,  twenty-H>ne  stands  of  colours, 
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trophies  of  the  victories  which  had  led  to  it ;  a  mode  of  announee- 
ment  as  novel  as  the  exploits  diemselves  were  thea  unnraned. 
The  aide  de  camp,  Junot,  had  been  sent  from  MiUesimo  with  a 
report  of  that  important  battle,  but  being  obliged  to  pass  by  Sa- 
vona,  and  along  the  route  of  the  Cornichey  Murat,  who  crossed 
the  Alps  at  Mont  Cenis  and  travelled  post  from  Turin,  reached 
Paris  before  him,  and  produced  consequently  greater  sensation 
and  rejoidog  in  the  capital.  The  legislative  bodies  of  the  new  go- 
vernment, which,  at  its  birth  in  theprevious  autumn,  Bonaparfe  had 
protected  from  the  fury  of  domestic  factions,  were  now  occiqMed 
in  solemnizing  his  triumphs  over  foreign  foes.  Repeatedly  during 
one  week  in  April,  they  decreed  that  the  army  of  Italy  had  de- 
served well  of  their  country.  It  need  scarcely  be  meati(Mied, 
that  the  victories  thus  celebrated  bear  the  immortal  nanaes  of 
Montenotte,  MiUesimo,  Dego,  Geva,  and  Mondovi. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  despatch  of  Bomquurte  an- 
nouncing the  armistice  of  Cherasco,  was  dated  precisely  one  mooth 
after  his  first  report  from  the  head  quarters  at  Nice. 

The  French  general  remained  at  Cherasco  only  three  days  afker 
the  signature  of  the  armistice.  During  this  time,  besides  attending 
to  the  execution  of  its  conditions,  he  was  employed  in  providing 
subsistence  for  his  troops,  and  in  repressing  the  habito  of  plunder 
into  which  they  had  relapsed.  The  rapidity  of  their  movements 
since  the  11th  of  April,  the  scarcity  of  money,  the  insufSciem 
transport  and  mountainous  country,  had  rendered  it  impracticable 
to  furnish  a  regular  supply  of  rations.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  men,  after  fighting  all  day  for  their  country,  had  at  ni^^t 
to  plunder  for  food.  This  of  course,  was  attended  always  with 
waste,  sometimes  with  license  and  cruelty.  To  the  reproaches  of 
their  officers  they  answered,  that  their  behaviour  was  better  than 
their  fare,  and  to  threats  they  opposed  indifierence  or  defiance. 
This  state  of  things  was  productive  of  numerous  complaints  from 
the  field  officers  to  the  generals,  and  from  these  to  the  commander 
in  diief.  GeneraVs  Laharpe*s  correspondence  teems  with  indig- 
nation at  the  conduct  of  the  men,  with  rage  at  the  failure  of  the 
contractors,  and  with  an  inconsistent  anxiety  to  punish  both. 
The  letters  of  the  generals  exhibit  a  situation  of  affidrs,  which 
under  any  other  commander  of  the  age,  would  have  led  to  mutiny 
sooner  than  to  conquest.  In  a  letter  of  the  7th  of  April,  general 
Ruscasays,  "I  have  but  few  cartouches  at  Bardinetto.  You  must 
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forwirdt  nipply  of  them,  as  yreW  as  rations  of  brandy,  the  troops 
being  mliiyoaac  without  bladLOts  or  shoes,  and  the  cold  is  severe." 
Od  (he  lithMassena  wrote,  *^  My  troops  have  received  no  bread, 
asd  I  know  not  whether  any  can  be  found  in  the  rear  at  Yado." 
Semirier  the  same  day,  **  There  are  no  provisions  in  the  maga- 
noes  of  Ormea  and  Garessio ;  we  live  from  hand  to  mouth."  And 
Uharpe  also  on  the  14th,  ^'In  spite  of  your  promises,  general, 
the  troops  are  still  without  bread.  They  sink  from  fatigue  and 
inanition;  send  us,  at  least,  a  little  bread  and  brandy,  for  I  fear 
proring  a  prophet  of  ill ;  yet,  if  we  are  attacked  to-morrow,  the 
neo  will  behave  badly  for  the  want  of  physical  strength."  On  the 
norrow  they  had  to  fight  the  battle  of  Dego.  The  17th  Auger^au 
vttNe,  "I learn,  by  an  order  of  the  day,  that  shoes  are  to  be 
semd  oat  to  the  divisions  of  generals  Massena  and  Laharpe. 
But  DO  mention  is  made  of  my  division,  which  is  in  great  want. 
I  beg  you  to  send  me  as  soon  as  possible,  a  supply  of  shoes,  of 
wfaiek  I  stand  in  need.  Provisions  destined  for  my  division  are 
receired  with  difficulty."  On  the  20th,  Laharpe,  after  reiterating 
hiscomplauitsand  declaring  that  the  69th  had  received  but  two 
ntioDsaDda  half  in  a  week,  concludes,  '^  bread,  bread,  and  again 
bread.''  On  the  22d,  this  brave  officer,  whose  troops,  left  in  the 
exhausted  country  on  the  Belbo,  were  expoised  to  the  greatest 
safering,  thus  expressed  himself,  ''The  soldiers  are  culpable, 
bat  those  who  expose  them  to  the  necessity  of  dying  of  hunger,  or 
of  liTtng  by  pillage,  are  much  more  so.  In  the  name  of  hu* 
manity,  in  the  name  of  that  liberty  which  they  are  assassinating, 
come  to  our  relief.  Send  us  wherewithal  to  support  our  wretched 
extMioe,  without  committing  crimes.  Who  would  have  believed 
that  the  brave  troops  of  the  army  of  Italy,  would  be  rewarded  with 
the  cruel  alternative  of  dying  with  famine,  or  living  as  brigands." 
These  disorders,  so  grievous  in  themselves,  and  so  dangerous 
ia  their  consequences,  Bonaparte  saw  might  be  alleviated  by  the 
lawsofdisdpliiie,  but  could  be  corrected  effectually  only  by  the 
rcmofal  of  their  cause.'  While,  therefore,  he  denounced  punish- 
ment against  those  who  should  transgress  the  rules  of  subordina* 
lioQ,  or  seize  without  authority  the  property  of  the  inhabitants, 
W  refused  to  sanction,  except  in  one  or  two  cases  of  excessive 
nervation,  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment ;  using  at  the  same 
tine,  his  utmost  exerticms  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  contract 
ior8,aiid  to  expedite  the  conveyance  and  delivery  of  provisions. 
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For  this  ofajeCl,  as  weH  as  for  the  purpose  of  aso^rtaioiiig  wbecher 
the  Avstrians  had  completed  the  eyacuation  of  Voltri  and  mi^^t 
not  repeat  the  surprise  of  Dego,  general  Cervoni  vas  sent,  after 
the  battle  of  the  15th,  to  Savona,  with  directions  to  see  that  the 
supplies  for  the  army  were  forwarded,  without  unnecessary  delay 
or  consumption  at  that  dep6t.  This  considerate  tenderness  of 
Bonaparte  for  his  troops,  whose,  irregularities  were  more  than 
compensated  by  their  sufferings  and  their  services,  was  displeas* 
ing  to  some  of  his  officers.  Two  field  officers  tendered  their  re- 
signation, and  the  brave  general  Laharpe,  in  whose  charaow 
there  appears  to  have  existed  that  sort  of  restlessness  and  incontna* 
lency,  which  a  keen  susceptibility  and  an  impatient  temper  are  apt 
to  beget,  addressed  to  the  general  in  chief  the  following  letter : 
**  The  extravagant  disorder  to  which  the  troops  give  thenftselTes 
up,  and  to  which  no  remedy  can  be  applied,  since  the  muAorifji 
to  skcoi  a  rogue  is  refused  f»s,  hurries  us  to  our  ruin,  covera  us 
with  disgrace,  and  prepares  for  us  the  most  cruel  reverses.  The 
firmness  of  my  character  not  permittmg  me  to  look  on  these  oiit^ 
rages,  much  less  to  tolerate  them,  the  only  part  left  for  me  is  to 
retire ;  and,  therefore,  I  beg  of  you,  general,  to  accept  my  resig* 
nation,  and  to  send  an  officer  to  take  the  command  with  which  I 
am  entrusted,  preferring  rather  to  cultivate  the  earth  for  bread, 
than  to  remain  at  the  head  of  a  rabble  who  are  worse  than  the 
ancient  Vandals.*' 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  this  letter  neither  altered  the  con<* 
duct  of  Bonaparte,  nor  the  position  of  Laharpe,  although  it  ex- 
emplifies the  degree  of  embarrassment  to  which,  from  this 
source  of  suffering  and  disorder,  the  former  was  exposed  (90). 

However,  the  halt  made  at  Cherasco,  the  armistice  conduded 
there,  and  the  establishment  of  direct  routes  of  transportation  be- 
tween France  and  Piedmont,  soon  enabled  the  general  to  apply 
an  effectual  remedy  to  these  distressing  inconveniences ;  that  is, 
to  remove  their  cause.  The  troops  being  furnished  with  aban- 
dant  food  ceased  to  plunder,  and  returned  under  the  influence 
of  military  rules  and  subordination,  which  afterwards  were  stricdy 
enforced.  Volunteers  from  the  dep6ts,  and  convalescents  from 
the  hospitals,  attracted  by  news  of  victory  and  plenty,  made  then* 
way  to  his  camp  and  repaired  the  losses  which  his  victories  had 
cost.  Sixty  pieces  of  artillery  were  put  in  order  for  serrice, 
and  by  adding  to  the  horses  taken  from  the  enemy,  those  which. 
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with  the  oonwnt  of  thegoreranient  of  Sardiaia,  were  purchased 
in  Piedmont,  the  greater  part  of  the  troopers  were  mounted ; 
lo  that  the  condition  of  the  army  of  Italy  became  worthy  of  its 
spirit  and  prowess. 

At  Cherasco  Bonaparte  was  visited  by  the  minister  and  the  son 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  eipressed,  and  probably  felt  great 
admiration  for  the  young  conqueror.  The  delicacy  and  good 
&ith  of  his  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  execution  of  the  terms 
of  the  armistice ;  and  his  forbearance  to  countenance  the  revolu- 
tionary projects  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  province  within  which 
his  principal  force  was  encamped,  gave  peculiar  satisfaction  to 
the  oonrt  of  Turin,  and  made  their  military  misfortunes  less 
painfiiL  Bis  moderation  in  this  instance  was  the  more  remark- 
aUe,  as  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  counsels  of  some  ctf  his  gene- 
rals, and  to  the  letter  of  his  instructions. 

It  wiD  not  escape  the  reader's  observation  that  this  was  not 
the  edy  point  in  regard  to  which  Bonaparte  had  deviated  from 
the  instmctiops  of  the  directory.  Instead  of  acting  principally 
against  the  Austrians,  he  had  directed  his  force  chiefly  against  the 
Sanfiaians.  Instead  of  penetrating  to  the  right  towards  Tortona, 
he  had  advanced  to  the  left  upon  Turin.  And  in  place  of  refus- 
ing an  anni8tice>  he  had  granted  one.  This  line  of  conduct,  al« 
though  it  argued  a  fearlessness  of  responsibility,  and  a  generous 
disdain  like  that  of  Alexander,  to  steal  a  victory,  may  at  first 
▼iew  appear  insubordinate  and  unwarrantable.  To  this  conclu- 
sion, however,  are  opposed  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  in- 
stmctions  themselves,  the  efEectual  manner  in  which  had  been 
accmnpGshed  the  success  of  the  French  arms,  and  more  than  all, 
the  consideration,  that  in  every  position  in  which  Bonaparte  had 
been  previously  employed,  his  ability  to  serve  his  country,  had 
been  proved  to  transcend  the  limits  of  his  authority.  At  Toulon, 
thon^  only  a  chief  of  battalion,  with  the"  sanction*  of  Gasparin 
and  the  acquiescence  ^f  Dugommier,  he  commanded  the  siege, 
hi  the  campaign  of  ii9k,  with  the  approbation  of  the  deputies, 
though  he  was  only  a  brigadier  general,  he  directed  the  opera- 
tions of  general  Dumerbion  and  his  whole  army.  At  Paris,  in 
1795,  in  the  presence  and  with  the  applause  of  the  convention, 
ke  treated  their  commander  in  chief  and  their  commissaries  as 
mere  nuUili^,  while  he  defended  themselves  against  the  insurgents. 
So  that  if  he  exceeded  hi%  instructions  in  the  campaign  of  Monte- 
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notte,  be  bad  ararped  command  in  the  inrarredion  of  Yende- 
miaire,  in  the  campaign  of  Saorgio,  and  at  the  siege  of  Toulon. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  be  had  OTerflowed  the  ordinary 
channels  of  daty  with  a  fik)od  of  courage,  patriotism  and  talent ; 
and  on  all  of  them»  an  exuberance  of  public  good  had  sprung  from 
his  excess  of  authority.  Hitherto  this  prodigality  of  senriee  had 
been  accepted  by  the  government  as  the  bounty  of  genius;  nor 
were  the  directory  in  the  present  instance  so  unjust  as  to  adopt 
a  new  rule  of  construction,  and  pronounce  his  conduct  to  be  the 
encroachment  of  ambition. 

4t  this  time,  as  neither  the  settled  animosity  of  factions  nor  the 
organized  enmity  of  governments,  had  breathed  malignant  slan- 
ders on  Bonaparte*s  name,  his  character  and  exploits  coaunanded 
the  admiration  of  all  Europe.  And  having,  as  we  have  seeo,  in 
the  short  space  of  fifteen  days,  shaken  and  upheld  one  kingdom, 
humbled  and  spared  one  monarch,  established  the  subsistence, 
renovated  the  discipline,  equipped  the  cavalry,  supplied  the  ar- 
tillery, recruited  the  strength,  and  fortified  the  rear  of  his  army, 
he  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Lombardy  ;  and 
single  handed,  to  brave  the  utmost  might  of  that  imperial  house, 
whose  hatred  was  destined  to  be  an  instrument  of  his  elevatiout 
and  whose  love,  to  be  a  cause  of  his  downfal  (21), 
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Fnm  the  2»A  of  Apnl  to  the  Uih  of  May  1796. 


Olueefs  of  Booaparte-^Doubts  and  opinions  of  his  officers — ^Proclamalion  of 
Cherasco — Its  efPect^He  confers  wilh  his  officers— Orercomes  their  ob- 
jeetioDS — ^Puts  his  troops  in  motion— Repairs  to  Tortona— His  conrtesy— 
kable  letters  to  the  directory— His  brother  Joseph— Movements  of 
s— He  passes  the  Po  at  Yalenza— StraUgem,  seorecy ,  and  pmdmce 
af  Bonaparte— PoallioBS  of  Beanlien  to  defend  the  pusage  of  the  ^o— 
BonpMte'ft  march  to  Ptacentia— Passes  the  Po— Measwes  of  Beanliea— 
Combat  of  Pombio— Affoir  of  Godogno— Death  of  general  Laharpe— 
ArmkUce  of  PUoenUa— Combat  of  Casal  Pnsterlengo— Beanlien  retreaU 
10  Lodi— Bonaparte  defeats  his  rear,  guard— Battle  of  Lodi— Capture  of 
Pi0i|^ilone— Surrender  of  Cremona— Sermrier  guards  the  line  of  the  Adda 
— Angerean  occupies  Payia  —  Massena  marches  for  Milan— Reflections 
—Anecdote  of  a  Hungarian  captain. 


Had  h  accorded' wilh  the  personal  dispositton  of  Bonaparte  to 
eitort  muBoderate  concessions  from  the  king  of  Sv dinia,  it 
would  not  have  suited  his  mOitary  plans-  To  expel  the  Austrians 
from  Italy,  to  revive  the  national  spirit  of  thai  country,  and  in- 
terpose iu  amity  op  independence  as  a  safeguard  to  the  oft 
endangered  frontier  of  his  own  ;  to  "bear  to  a  distance  the  glory 
of  the  French  people/*  were  his  great  objects.  Intent  upon  these, 
upon  die  instantaneous  pursuit  of  Beaulieu,  the  passage  of  the 
Po,  and  the  possession  of  Mantua,  he  was  d&rinclined  to  waste 
Us  time  or  his  strength,  in  wringing  excessive  advantages  from 
a  minor  prince,  whose  destruction  was  not  necessary,  and  whose 
despair,  both  the  position  and  the  history  of  his  country,  proved 
mi^t  be  dangisrous. 

But  a  spuit  less  luiventurous  anda  temper  less  forbearing,  pre- 
nilcd  to  some  extent  in  his  army.     WhUe  the -conferences  of  * 
aieraft»  were  yet  unfinished,  several  of  his  generals  took  occa- 
MOB  to  suggest,  that  before  a  further  advance  into  Italy  was 
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attempted,  it  would  be  prudent  to  complete  the  8nl]gHgatio&  of 
Piedmont.  They  likewise  intimated  a  conviction  that  their  force 
wa9  not  adequate  to  a  successful  invasion  of  Lcfmbardy ;  aa 
enterprise,  to  the  proposal  of  which,  the  soldiers,  though  elated 
by  a  succession  of  victories,  listened  with  surprise,  but  not  with 
enthusiasm. 

These  appearances  of  doubt  and  hesitation  were  too  OMich  ac 
variance  with  Bonaparte's  determined  spirit  and  extensive  views, 
not  to  engage  his  prompt  and  earnest  attention.  Wherefore, 
to  infuse  fresh  ardour  mto  his  men,  to  counteract  the  cavtioQs 
opinions  of  his  officers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  eradicate  from 
his  army  all  tendency  to  insubordination  and  license,  as  well  as 
to  confirm  the  prudent  and  pacific  inclinations  of  the  cabinet  of 
Turin,  he  issued,  the  day  bcrfbre  the  armistice  was  signed,  the 
following  proclamation.  Its  vivid  style  and  stimnlatiBg  topics, 
the  persuasive  warmth  of  its  exhortations,  the  haughty  Tefae* 
mence  of  its  threats,  so  different  from  the  cold  and  teehncal 
language  of  other  modern  generals,  will  remind  the  reader  of 
those  classical  harangues,  by  which,  under  the  same  Italian  sky, 
the  Roman  Consuls  are  represented,  to  have  controlled  the  tor- 
lulence  or  exalted  the  courage  of  their  legions. 

Soldiers  I  In  fifteen  days  you  have  gained  six  victories,  taken 
twenty  one  stands  of  colours,  fifty  five  pieces  of  artillery,  several 
strong  fortresses,  and  conquered  the  m68t  fertile  part  of  Pied- 
mont ;  you  have  made  fifteen  thousand  prisoners,  and  kiHed  and 
wounded  more  than  ten  thousand  men.  Before  this  campaign, 
you  contended  for  barren  rocks,  which  though  illustrated  by 
your  courage^  were  unprofitable  to  your  country.  Your  ser- 
vices now  make  you  rivals  of  the  victorious  armies  of  Holland 
and  the  Rhine«  You  were  destitute  of  every  thing,  but  yopr  valour 
has  supplied  all  deficiendes.  You  have  won  battles  without  can- 
non, passed  rivers  without  bridges,  made  forced  mardies  with- 
out shoes,  bivouacked  without  liquor  and  often  without  bread. 
None  but  republican  phalanxes,  soldiers  of  liberty,  could  have 
endured  what  you  have  undergone.  For  your  fortitude,<thaBk8 
are  (Ine  to  you ;  4o  you  and  to  her  other  conquering  araHeft,  your 
grateful  country  will  owe  her  prosperity;  and  if,  1^  vresling 
^Toulon  from  ifae  foe,  you  gave  an  earnsit  of  the  immortal  cam* 
paign  of  1794,  your  recent  exploits  foretell  one  still  more  glori- 
ous.   The  ijro  armies  which  lately  attacked  you  with  so  much 
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confid6oee,  fly  affrighted  before  yon.  The  anprincipled  men 
who  ridiculed  your  distress,  and  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  fancied 
triomph  of  your  enemies,  are  now  confounded  and  trembling  with 
fear. 

**  But  soldiers !  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  since  much  remains 
10  be  done,  you  have  as  yet  done  nothing.  Neither  Turin  nor 
Mian  is  ours ;  and  the  assassins  of  BasscTille  still  trample  on  the 
tthes  of  the  conquerors  of  Tarquin. 

''At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  you  vere  totally  nnpro- 

Tided;  you  are  nov  furnished  with  every  diing  you  want ;  for  a 

Bimiber  of  the  enemy's  magazines  have  fallen  into  our  possession, 

lad  our  heavy  artillery  is  brought  up.    Your  condition  being 

tkns  laqiroved,  France  has  a  right  to  expect  from  you  great 

anioes.    WiU  you  justify  her  hopes?    The  greatest  obstades 

to  your  progress  are  already  doiditless  surmounted.    But  you 

km  still  battles  to  fight,  cities  to  capture,  and  rivers  to  tnh 

vene.     Is  there  one  among  you  whose  courage  fails,  who 

wodd  prefer  returning  to  the  summits  of  the  Alps  and  Appen^ 

noes,  there  to  suCFer  the  aggressions  of  a  slavish  soldiery?  No; 

io  the  ranks  of  the  victors  of  Montenotte,  Millesimo,  Dego,  and 

Hondori,  there  is  not  one  so  spiritless.    You  all  bum  with  a 

Mra  to  bear  to  a  distance  the  glory  of  the  French  people ;  you 

ioDg  to  humble  the  proud  kings,  who  dared  to  threaten  us  with 

ckain9;  youare  impatient  to  dictate  a  triumphant  peace  which  shall 

eoopaisate  France  for  her  immense  sacrifices;  and  each  of 

JOQ  desires,  when  returning  to  his  native  hamlet,  to  be  able  to 

ny  vilh  a  just  {mde,  /  bekmged  to  the  army  tofcicfc  conquered 

Ml. 

''lUioomiiiest,  my  friends  I  promise  you;  but  there  is  one 
conditisa  with  which  you  must  swear  to  comply.  It  is  to  respect 
tbe  people  whom  you  deliver  from  bondage,  to  repress- the  hor- 
rible practice  of  pillage,  in  which  qertain.  ws^tehes,  instigated  by 
our  enemies,  have  indulged.  Unless  you  abstain  from  this  prac- 
^  you  will  be  the  scourge,  not  the  deliverers  of  Italy ;  the  re^ 
preaik,  aol  the  pride  of  France.  Your  country  will  disowayou, 
•■4Tm»  victories,  your  valour,  yottr  success,<^e  blood  of  your 
brother  .soldier^  who  hair^  Men  in  balAe,  all  will  be  loat/>ven 
Tonr  haiigfr  and  fomeli  As  to  myself  and  the  generals  wlnvenjoy 
your  vottfid^oQi,  we  AaU  blush  to  command  mei^  without  dis^i-* 
^     V>tt^  wiAq^ilaelMtfVid,  an^  who  aeko^ledge  no  right  save  that 
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of  (he*  strongest.  But  invested  urith  the  authority  of  the  nation, 
and  supported  by  justice  and  law»  I  shall  know  how  to  enfcMrce 
respect  for  the  duties  of  humanity ^  upon  the  small  number  of  men 
who  now  tread  them  under  foot.  I  will  not  suffer  your  laorels 
to  be  tarnished  by  a  parcel  of  robbers.  I  will  cause  the  rego- 
hitipns  prescribed  in  my  general  orders^  to  be  stricdy  put  in 
force.  Pillagers  shall  be  shot  without  mercy  or  exception.  Jl- 
ready  several  offenders  have  suffered  death,  and  I  have  obeefved 
with  satisfaction,  the  zeal  with  which  on  these  occasions,  de- 
serving soldiers  have  assisted  in  carrying  my  orders  into  effect. 
^-^  **  InhalHtants  of  Italy  I  The  French  army  approaches  to  break 
your  chains.  The  French  people  are  the  b'iends  of  all  other 
people;  advance  with  confidence  to  meet  them.  Your  property, 
your  religion,  and  your  customs  shall  be  respected.  We  make 
war  as  generous  enemies,  and  are  foes  only  to  the  tyrants  who 
.     enslave  you  (1)/' 

"^This  spirited  and  judicious  address,  although  it  exerted  a 
wholesome  restraint  upon  the  license  of  the  troops,  and  at  the 
same  tio^e  excited  their  enthusiasm  to  a  state  of  martial  rapture, 
failed  to  produce  unanimity  among  the  officers,  whose  rank  or 
mtelligence  entitled  them  to  offer  advice  to  the  commander  in 
chief.  Even  after  the  signature  of  the  armistice,  several  of  them 
were  still  disposed  to  complete  the  overthrow  of  the  Sardinian 
monarchy,  before  the  invasion  of  Lombardy  was  hazarded.  In- 
sisting on  the  difference  between  a  truce  and  a  peace,  they  asked. 
^^  Will  it  not  be  more  prudent  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advan- 
tages already  gained,  by  revolutionizing  Piedmont  and  Genoa, 
before  we  go  farther?  Our  government  which  has  the  right  of 
refusing  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  'peace,  may  declare  iu  will 
in  the  shape  of  an  uUifnatum.  Will  it  not  be  imprudent  tor  in- 
crease our  distance  from  France  and  to  pass  the  Tidn,  without 
bemg  secure  as  to  our  rear  ?  The  Kings  of  Sardinia,  whose  alliance 
has  proved  so  useful  to  France  in  previous  wars^  while  they  re- 
mained faithful,  have  more  than  any  other  potentates,  contributed 
to  her  reverses  when  they  changed  their  policy:  At  this  moment 
the  cabinet  of  Tutin  is  too  wdl  aware  of  the  disposition  dE..the 
FrencVgovernment,  to  be'delj^ded  by  ^ny  hope^of  our  modera- 
.  tion.  'The  priests  and  nobles,  whose  irfuence  predominates  in 
tl\e  court  of  ^ctoV  Amadeus,  are  invetdtalely  hosuje  to  our 
republip.   If  we  advance  into  Lombard^  apA^SLperiencfeia  defeat, 
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wbttfltty  we  not  apprehend  from  their  hatred  and  vengeance. 
Genoa  ooj^t  likewise  to  occasion  serious  inquietude;  the  oligarchy 
of  ooUes  is  still  absolute  there,  and  however  numerous  the  par- 
liDuis  of  France  may  be,  they  are  destitute  of  political  influence. 
The  common  people  can  declaim  in  the  streets,  but  with  that- 
their  power  ends.  The  nobles  govern,  they  command  the  troops 
and  control  eight  or  ten  thousand  peasants  of  Fontana  Bona  and 
the  other  valleys,  whom  they  can  summon  to  their  aid  at  plea- 
sure. 

Bat  after  all,  if  we  pass  the  Tidn,  where  are  we  to  stop?  Must 
we  go  on  and  cross  the  Adda,  the  Oglio,  the  Mindo,  the  Adige, 
the  Brenta,  the  Piave,  the  Tagliamento,  the  Isonzo?  Is  it  wise 
to  leave  so  large  and  ill-disposed  a  population  in  our  rear?  The 
best  way  to  advance  with  speed,  is  to  proceed  with  caution;  t6 
create  points  of  support  in  the  several  countries  we  may  occupy, 
by  changing  the  governments,  and  putting  power  into  the  hands 
of  persons  whose  principles  and  interests  coincide  with  our  own. 
Were  we  to  enter  the  Venetian  territory,  should  we  not  compel 
that  republic,  which  has  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  at  her 
disposal,  to  declare  war  against  France?" 

To  these  dissuasive  arguments  Bonaparte  replied.  **  We  ought 
to  take  full  advantage  of  our  victories,  and  not  to  stop  until  we 
ocscopy  the  best  line  of  defence  which  the  country  presents, 
gainst  the  approaching  inroad  of  the  Austrians  from  the  Ty- 
foiian  and  Frioulian  mountains.  This  line  is  the  course  of  the 
^^,  which  covers  the  whole  valley  of  the  Po,  intercepts  from 
the  read!  of  German  invasion,  middle  and  lower  Italy,  and  cuts 
off  Mantoa  from  relief.  In  all  probability,  should  we  at  once  gain 
^  line  of  the  Adige,  this  fortress  will  fall  into  our  hands,  before 
(be  enemy's  army  can  be  in  a  condition  to  succour  it.  It  was 
^J  because  Marshal  YiOars  overlooked  this  great  feature  in.the 
^^^  geography  of  Italy,  that  he  missed  Ike  principal  object  of 
the  war  in  1733.  He  commanded  fifty  thousand  men,  assembled 
in  the  camp  of  Vigevano  m  October,  and  having  no  army  op- 
posed to  him,  he  possessed  the  power  of  moving  in  any  direction 
^  pleased.  He  limited  his  operations  to  pladng  his.  trpops  in 
f^^  of  observation  on  the  O^io  and  on  both  sides  the  Po,  losing 
^  an  opportunity  of  CQuqqpst  which  he  could  never  regain. 
For  three  oioi^  afterwards,  Merci  arrived  with  an  army  under 
the  walls  of  ijhntua.    In  the  same  manner  Marshal  de  Goigny, 
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in  the  next  campaiga,  although  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  superior 
force*  and  was  victorious  in  two  pitched  batdes  (those  of  Parma 
audGoastaUa),  foiled  to  secure  the  firuits  of  these  great  advantages, 
and  did  nothing  more  than  manoeuvre  from  one  side  of  the  Po 
to  the  other.  If  these  generals  had  comprdiended  the  topogra- 
phy of  Italy,  Villars  would  have  taken  a  position  on  the  Adige, 
as  early  as  the  month  of  November ;  and  de  Coigny,  profiting 
by  his  victories,  would  have  marched  directly  thither  with  the 
utmost  speed  (2). 

''  Once  posted  on  the  Adige,  we  shall  be  able  to  provide  with 
esse  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  army,  since  the  burthen  wiB  be 
divided  among  a  large  population;  the  inhabitants  of  Piedmont, 
Lombardy,  the  legations  oip  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  the  dutehies  of 
Parma  and  Hodena. 

**  But  it  seems  to  be  apprehended  that  Venice  will  declare  war 
against  France.  The  be»t  way  to  prevent  that  inconvemence,  is 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  midst  of  her  states.  She  is  not  pre- 
pared against  such  decisive  conduct,  has  not  had  time  to  raise 
iroops,  or  to  mature  her  plans;  and  we  ought  to  anticipate  her 
deliberations.  If  our  army  remains  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ticin,  the  Austrians  will  force  Venice  to  make  common  cause 
with  them;  or,  influenced  by  party  spirit,  she  wiU  throw  herself 
into  their  arms.  The  King  of  Sardinia  is  no  longer  to  be  feared ; 
his  levy  en  masse  is  disbanded;  the  English  will  discontinue  thrir 
subsidies,  and  the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom  are  in  the  worst 
possible  condition.  Whatever  policy  he  may  adopt,  the  malcon- 
tents among  his  subjects  will  increase  in  numbers.  After  the  ex- 
citement of  a  feverish  struggle,  the  weakness  of  languor  succeeds. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  has  not  more  than  fifteen  or  eighteen  thou- 
sand regular  troops  remaining,  and  these  disseminated  in  a  number 
of  daflforent  towns  and  garrisons,  will  scarce  suffice  to  maintain 
public  order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  court 
of  Vienna  with  the  cabinet  of  Turin,  will  grow  more  and  more 
violent  every  day.  The  £mperor  will  reproach  the  King,  with 
having  abandonned  the  common  cause  upon  the  loss  of  the  first 
battle.  *  It  was  not  thus,'  he  wiU  tauntingly  say,  '  the  first  Vfetor 
Amadeus  conducted  himself  after  the  battle  of  Cassaiio;  when 
Vendome  defeated  Prince  Eugene^  and  hemmed  him  iii  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Iseo;  when  three  French  armies  invaded  his 
states,  and  when  Turin  was  all  that  was  left  m  his  possession. 
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NotwidvtaBdiiie  this  degree  of  adversity,  he  adhered  firmly  to 
his  allianoe  with  Austria;  and  the  year  following,  was  rewarded 
for  II  by  the  battle  of  Turin ;  a  victory  which  Prince  Eugene 
gained  by  a  march  so  bold,  that  fortune  delighted  to  crown  it 
with  tho  greatest  success. 

"  With  respect  lo  the  oligarchy  of  Genoa,  they  are  far  frotii 
bring  formidabie*  An  eileaual  guarantee  against  dieir  hostility, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  enormous  profits  of  their  neutral  commerce. 

**  Bat  a  desire  is  entertained  by  some  of  you,  that  we  should  pa- 
troniie  liberal  opinions  in  Piedmont  and  Genoa.  In  order  to  do 
that,  we  BBust  kmdle  dvil  war  in  those  states,  stir  up  the  people 
agunst  the  nobles,  and  thereby  make  ourselves  respons3)le  for 
the  excesses  by  which  such  conflicts  are  attended.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  taking  ground  on  the  Adi^,  we  shall  be  masters.of  all 
the  Avstrian  possessions  in  Italy,  and  of  those  of  the  Pope  on  this 
sidetheAppennines;  be  in  a  position  to  proclaim  the  principles 
of  liberty,  and  to  exdte  the  national  spirit  of  the  Italians  against 
fbretgn  domination.  There  wiU  then  be  no  occasion  for  instigating 
divisioiis  among  the  diflerent  classes  of  the  Italian  people;  nobles, 
conoKifiers,  peasants,  will  all  answer  to  the  call,  and  unite  in  a  ge- 
neral dfcrt  to  establish  the  independence  of  their  country.  The 
sacred  word,  Italiam,  /laltam,  if  proclaimed  at  Milan,  Bologna, 
or  Verona,  will  produce  a  magicd  eSact;  pronounced  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Tidn,  the  Italians  will  say,  Why  do  you  not  come  on?'* 

As  the  proclamation  had  rekindled  the  ardour  of  the  troops, 
this  reaaooittg,  founded  on  observations  so  sagacious  and  ori«^ 
giiiat,  dbpdled  the  doubts,  or  at  least  overcame  the  objections, 
of  the  ofBoers.  The  arguments  on  both  sides,  which  are  remar-* 
kaMy  appropriate  to  the  persons  (3)  and  occasion  of  the  confe- 
reoee,  »  they  are  here  transcribed,  were  recapitulated  by  Bo* 
naparte  at  St.  Helena;  and  as  his  memory,  whidi  was  singularly 
reieMive,  must  have  frequently  renewed  the  impression  of  sub* 
jects  ao  interesting  and  nnportant,  we  may  safely  confide  in  the 
opinion  that  they  were  accuratdy  reproduced  (4).  His  own  dis* 
course  can  hardly  fiifl  to  attract  particular  attrition.  It  shews 
that  even  then,  on  the  threshold  of  his  oooquesu,  his  acquaint-* 
anoe  with  the  military  geography  of  northern  Itatf,  was  as  per- 
fect as  if  he  had  already  made  war  in  that  region,  or  as  that 
which  ordinary  generate  are  enabled  to  acquire  of  the  spot  oa 
which  they  encamp.    It  exhibits  a  distinction  between  the  art  of 
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fimeatiiig  diooord  betwixt  diffBreot  orden  of  the  aanepeoide, 
and  the  policy  of  romng  all  dasses  to  a  combined  strne^e  for 
natioiial  indc^pendence;  not  only  noble  and  wise  in  itself,  but  pe- 
culiar to  Bonaparte  as  a  conqueror;  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career  interwowen  with  his  sentiments,  and  gloriously  contrasted 
with  the  practices  of  his  enemies.  But  it  is  still  more  remarkable 
for  the  warm  idolatry  of  a  kindred  s[Hrit,  which  shines  out  in'his 
mention  of  the  great  exploit  of  Prince  Eugene.  In  the  peculiar 
turn  of  the  expression,  **  a  march  so  bold  that  fortune  was  de- 
lighted to  crown  it  with  the  greatest  success,"  is  perceptible  the 
emulous  glow  of  that  matchless  enterprise,  which  produced  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  expeditions,  the  march  of  a  thousand  leagues 
to  Moscow,  and  the  triumphal  return  from  Elba. 

Ha,ving  thus  animated  his  army  with  a  spirit  like  his  own,  the 
French  general,  impatient  to  pass  the  second  bulwark  of  Italy,  and 
to  sweep  from  before  bim  bis  remaining  antagonist,  on  the  mourn- 
ing after  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  put  his  columns  in  mo- 
tion. Orders  were  sent  to  Serrurier  and  Laharpe  to  unite  dieir 
divisions  at  Tortona ;  Augereau  was  directed  to  take  post  on  both 
sides  the  Scrivia  at  its  mouth;  and  Massena  to  march  prom|>tly 
upon  Alexandria.  These  officers  reached  the  points  of  their  re- 
spective destination  without  material  obstruction,  or  delay ;  Mas- 
sena entering  the  town  of  Alexandria,  in  time  to  seixe  certain 
magazines,  which  the  Austrians,  retreating  too  prec^itately  to 
remove  them,  had  sold  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  place.  Bo- 
naparte himself,  passing  through  Acqui  and  Bosca,  established  his 
head  quarters  at  Tortona,  on  the  4th  of  Hay;  when  the  stipulated 
occupation  of  that  fortress  as  well  as  of  Ceva  and  Coni,  having  been 
completed^  he  announced  in  general  orders  the  commencement 
of  the  armistice,  and  directed  the  strict  fulfibnent  of  its  conditions. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Sardinian  general  having  expressed  a  per- 
sonal solicitude  respecting  some  of  his  officers  who  were  prisoners, 
Bonaparte,  with  that  courtesy  which  befits  a  conqueror,  anticq>ated 
the  regular  exchange,  and  had  them  at  once  conducted  to  him  (5). 

Before  his  departure  from  Gherasco,  he  wrote  to  the  directory 
two  letters,  which,  besides  communicating  the  principal  conditions 
of  the  truce  he  had  concluded,  show  bow  early  the  vast  designs, 
which  under  their  auspices  he  afterwards  accomplished,  were 
springing  up  in  his  active  and  capacious  mind.  In  the  first,  dated 
the  28th  of  April  he  says,  ''  I  shall  march  tomorrow  against 
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BeamKea,  force  bim  across  the  Po,  and  para  it  immedKatetjr  after 
him;  makemyarif  master  of  the  whole  of  Lombardy;  and  in  less 
tban  a  month,  I  hope  to  be  on  the  Tyrolian  mountains,  and  in 
concert  irilh  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  to  carry  the  war  into  Bavaria. 
This  ^an  is  worthy  of  you,  of  the  army,  and  the  destiny  of 
FraHce.  **  In  the  second,  written  the  nextday,  he  tells  the  directors, 
*'  Yon  have  it  in  your  power  to  dictate  terms  to  the  king  of  Sar- 
diaia.    I  inireat  you  not  to  forget  the  small  island  of  St.  Pierre," 
(OD  the  southern  coast  of  Sardinia)  ^^  which  in  the  course  of  events 
nay  be  of  more  value  to  us  than  Corsica  and  Sardinia  both  to- 
gether."   The  victorious  march  to  the  Simmering,  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  Tyrolian  provinces,  which  for  want  of  the  reenforce- 
ments  solicited  in  these  letters,  and  by  reason  of  the  long  and 
unexpected  inaction  of  Jourdan  and  Moreau,  he  was  not  able  to 
acoomplish  until  the  succeeding  spring,  are  clearly  indicated  in 
the  ftM  extract  (6) ;  as  appears  to  be  in  the  second,  an  expedition 
to  the  east,  by  his  anxiety  to  increase  the  insular  possessions  of 
France  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  provide  a  place  of  refuge  or 
refreshment  for  his  armament,  too  inconsiderable  to  awaken  the 
saspkaons  of  the  enemy,  and  yet  so  commodious  for  his  purpose, 
as  to  be  worth  more  to  France  than  two  of  the  largest  islands  in 
that  sea.    This  letter,  in  all  probability,  furnishes  the  earliest 
aUusioo  to  the  Egyptian  expedition,  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  time;  although  it  would  seem  from  the  expressions,  '*  I  intreat 
you  not  10  forget  the  small  island  of  St.  Pierre,'*  that  Bonaparte 
had  before  suggested  its  military  value  to  the  directors  (7).    Be 
this  as  it  may,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  suggestion,  in  the  treaty. 
In  order  that  his  views  and  wishes  might  be  more  fully  ex- 
plained to  the  government,  he  prevaOed  on  his  brother  Joseph, 
who  had  been  with  him  at  the  seige  of  Toulon,  and  had  accom- 
panied him  as  a  volunteer  in  this  campaign  also,  to  return  from 
Cherasoo  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  conununicating  personally 
with  the  directors  (8).    But  however  carefully  elucidated  and 
zealously  impressed  they  may  have  been,  his  plans,  which  even- 
toaily,  he  completely  realised,  were  so  far  above  the  conception 
of  the  leading  minds  of  the  time,  that  they  were  scarcely  enter- 
tained with  decent  notice  by  the  directors,  who  substituted  pro- 
jects of  their  own,  which  on  his  side,  Bonaparte  looked  down  upon 
vith  jnst  contempt. 
While  transactions  of  negotiation  and  acts  of  courtesy  were 
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passing  between  the  French  and  Sardinian  commanders,  the  Aus- 
trian general  was  roused  from  the  torpor  into  which  serere  and 
repeated  defeats  had  depressed  him,  by  the  unwelcome  intel- 
ligence of  their  result.  His  first  care  was  to  approach  the  Po, 
and  to  secure  the  faculty  of  placing  his  army  on  the  left  bank  of 
that  river.  His  next,  which  indicated  both  judgment  and  yigonr, 
was  to  endeavour,  by  an  unexpected  attack,  to  get  possesrion  of 
the  Sardinian  forts  of  Tortona,  Alexandria,  and  Vslenza ,  points 
of  a  triangle  resting  on  the  Po,  and  embracing  the  mouths  of  the 
Tanaro,  the  Bormida,  and,  in  a  military  sense,  of  the  Scrivia.  His 
detachments  suddenly  appeared  before  the  citadels  of  Alexandria 
and  Tortona,  but  the  garrisons  were  alert,  and  the  attempts  un- 
successful. The  garrison  of  Valenza  was  less  vigOant  or  less 
fortunate ;  the  fort  was  reseized  by  a  party  of  Neapolitan  troops; 
and  at  this  point  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  May  the  Austrian 
army,  hastily  withdrawing  from  Piedmont,  crossed  the  Po  on  a 
double  bridge  of  boats.  Had  these  well-conceived  projects  been 
successful,  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  French  army 
would  have  been  seriously  complicated  and  strengthened;  for 
while  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  leave  Beaulieu  established 
in  these  fortresses,  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to 
dislodge  him.  But,  (such  is  the  unrelenting  course  of  adversity), 
the  Austrian  veteran's  partial  success,  instead  of  operating  to  the 
disadvantage  of  his  antagonist,  only  contributed,  by  fixing  his 
own  views  strongly  on  Valenza,  to  render  his  discomfiture  more 
certain  and  calamitous. 

,  It  has  been  already  observed  that  in  the  conferences  and  the 
convention  of  Gherasco,  Bonaparte  had  carefully  stipulated  for 
the  possession  of  Valenza,  until  his  army  should  efiisct  the  passage 
of  the  Po;  a  condition  which  could  hardly  fail  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  Beaulieu,  and  to  create  in  his  mind  a  persuarion  that 
the  French  would  endeavour  to  cross  the  river  somewhere  in  the 
neighbour  hood  of  that  place.  Having  given  this  direction  to  his 
adversary's  views,  Bonaparte  omitted  the  employment  of  no  means 
which  seemed  likely  to  confine  them  to  it.  On  the  3nd  of  May  be 
addressed  to  the  governor  of  Alexandria,  a  formal  remontrance 
against  the  occupation  of  Valenza  by  Beaulieu's  Neapolitan  troops ; 
reminded  him  of  the  clause  of  the  armistice  relating  to  that  place^ 
required  that  it  should  be  instantly  repossessed  by  the  Sardinians, 
and  ofiered  a  division  of  his  own  army  to  assist,  if  necessary,  in  the 
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operatioo.  Al  the  same  time,  he  ordered  Massena,  who  had 
pushed  a  party  of  observation  from  Alexandria  to  Valenza,  to 
seize  all  the  boats  within  his  reach  on  the  Po  and  the  Tanaro;  and 
despatched  to  the  head  quarters  of  that  general  an  officer  of 
engineers,  with  directions  to  construct  flying  bridges  for  the  army. 
These  and  other  measures  of  similar  character  and  tendency, 
show  that  Bonaparte,  who  was  ahready  beginning,  even  in  the 
most  arduous  enterprises,  to  rely  on  the  strength  of  his  own  judg- 
ment alone,  concealed  his  real  designs  from  his  officers,  the  better 
to  mask  them  from  his  adversary;  who  having  succeeded  in  seiz- 
ing Valenza  and  passing  the  Po  under  its  walls,  and  knowing  that 
the  French  had  no  bridge  equipage,  was  the  more  easily  led  into 
the  train  of  confid^t  but  erroneous  inferences,  thus  adroitly 
marked  out  for  him. 

While  preparing  to  surmount  the  obstacles  in  his  front,  the 
French  commander  was  not  inattentive  to  the  importance  of  secu- 
rity in  his  rear,  and  of  maintaining  his  communications  with 
France  nninterrupted.  Here  too,  the  want  of  adequate  force  he 
had  to  supply  by  stratagem.  The  civility  of  his  deporiinent  and  the 
moderation  of  his  proceedings  atCherasco,  may  be  supjposed  to 
have  softened  the  regret,  and  soothed  the  animosity  of  the  cabinet 
of  Turin.  But  he  rightly  judged,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  surest 
appeal  to  the  good  faith  of  a  legitimate  king  was  through  his 
fears.  To  produce  a  salutary  impression  of  this  sort  on  Victor 
Affladeos,  a  few  hours  before  his  departure  from  Tortona,  he 
addressed  the  following  notification  to  the  Sardinian  general  :— 

**  In  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  arms,  which  the  king  of 
Sardinia  has  concluded  with  the  armies  of  the  Alps  and  of  Italy, 
and  of  the  probability  of  peace,  of  which  I  have  received  fresh 
assurances,  I  have  ordered  a  detachment  of  seventeen  thousand 
men  from  the  army  of  the  Alps,  to  join  the  army  of  Italy.  Nine 
thousand  will  pass  by  the  Col  d*Argentiere  to  Goni,  where,  after 
crossing  the  Stura,  they  will  take  the  route  to  my  head  quarters. 
Eight  thousand  will  march  by  the  way  of  the  Great  Saint  Bernard 
^d  the  valley  of  Aoste,  and  pass  the  Tanaro  at  Alexandria.*' 

This  large  accession  of  force  from  the  army  of  the  Alps,  as 
Bonaparte  himself  owns,  was  neither  received  nor  expected ;  for 
although  he  had  solicited  reenforcemenu  of  the  Directory,  his 
application  was  limited  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  it  was  not 
ml  after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  when  the  Po  had  been  passed, 
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die  Aoitruw  beatan,  and  IGlan  surreiidered,  that  general  KeDer- 
manoi  whose  aileDlion  was  engaged  by  certain  royaliat  moTe- 
ments  at  Lyons,  and  the  definition  of  territorial  limits  on  the  Alps 
with  the  Sardinian  commissioners,  detached,  by  order  of  the  go- 
vernment, the  meagre  division  of  Vaubois  to  Goni.  After  the 
signature  of  peace  with  Sardinia,  this  reenforcement  was  raised  to 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  men ;  but  as  out  of  this  number 
garrisons  were  to  be  furnished  for  the  numerous  forts  ceded  to 
the  French,  Bonaparte's  active  force,  exposed  to  continual  dimi- 
nution in  the  fieUI,  was  but  slightly  augmented.  It  was  strictly 
true  however  that,  in  the  despatch  of  the  26tb  of  April,  which 
reached  head  quarters  on  the  &th  of  May,  the  Directory  gave  hfan 
fresh  reasons  to  believe  that  they  would  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  king  of  Sardinia. 

Beaulieu,  meanwhile,  whose  vigilance  was  eoneeotrated  open 
Valenza,  and  whose  circumspection  ranged  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Sessia  and  the  Ticin,  had  drawn  his  reserve  of  eight  batta- 
lions from  Milan,  and  established  his  principal  force  in  a  fortified 
camp  behind  the  Agogna  at  Valeggio.  This  positira  on  the  road 
from  Yalensa  to  Pavia,  was  within  one  march  pf  any  point  on  the 
Po,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Sessia  to  that  of  the  Ticin.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  first  of  these  rivers  he  stationed  his  advance  under 
the  brave  Dlyrian  general  Wukassowich,  and  with  his  rear 
guard  commanded  by  general  liptay,  held  the  bridge  at  Pavia 
over  the  second ;  and  having  secured  all  the  boats  or  rafts,  which 
might  be  useful  to  the  French,  he  stood  upon  the  defensive,  re* 
solved  not  to  risk  the  advantage  of  his  ground,  nor  to  provoke 
the  enterprise  of  his  antagonist,  by  a  forward  movement  or  a 
hazardous  separation  of  his  forces,  as  he  had  ventured  to  do  by 
his  march  across  the  Appennines  to  Voltri. 

Bonaparte,  aware  of  the  strong  position,  and  persuaded  of  the 
fixed  design  of  the  Austrian  general,  suddenly  executed  a  moTe- 
ment  which  rendered  them  completely  unavailmg.  As  at  the 
outset  of  his  operations,  he  had  seen  his  advance  obstruded 
by  the  highest  mountains  of  Europe,  so  now  he  found  his  pro« 
gress  opposed  by  the  broadest  river  of  Italy ;  which,  had  not  its 
passage  been  disputed  by  the  Austrian  army,  might  be  supposed 
to  have  presented  of  itself  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  invasioB  of 
a  commander,  who,  like  Bonaparte,  had  neither  a  train  of  pen-- 
tons,  nor  boats,  nor  bridge  equqmge  of  any  sort.    But  these 
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difficdtiM  instead  of  aBaying  his  enterprise,  appear  only  to  have 
iaflamed  it ;  for,  without  a  momentary  fluctuation  of  thought  or 
indecttion  of  purpose,  he  triumphed  over  all  the  obstacles  which 
nature  and  accident  and  art  had  thrown  in  his  way,  and  led  his 
ranguard  into  the  heart  of  Lombardy,  with  as  great  expedition 
and  as  little  loss,  as  if  his  march  had  lain  along  a  turnpike  road 
and  through  a  firiendly  country. 

His  plan  was,  instead  of  risking  the  bloody  and  desperate  at- 
tempt of  forcing  a  passage  in  Beaulieu's  front,  and  fighting  for 
France  a  second  battle  of  Pavia,  to  surprise  a  passage  without  op- 
position in  his  rear ;  to  cross  the  Vo,  fifty  miles  lower  down,  at 
Plaoentia;  by  that  operation,  to  place  himself  as  near  Milan  as 
his  adveranry  was  ;  and  to  turn  the  Austrian  fortified  position, 
as  wdl  as  the  important  rivers,  the  Sessia  and  the  Tidn,  by  which 
it  was  coyered. 

At  Placentia,  a  large  town  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  the  Po, 
having  received  these  and  other  tributaries,  exceeds  five  hundred 
yards  in  breadth,  and  for  the  force  and  volume  of  its  current,  is 
a  rirer  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  place  selected  for  the  passage 
was  about  equidistant  flrom  Tortona  and  Valleggio ;  so  that, 
should  JBeaulien  discover  or  divine  his  intentions,  Bonaparte,  upon 
reaching  the  ferry  at  Placentia,  might  find  the  enemy  on  the  op- 
posite shore  prepared  to  receive  him.  Moreover,  as  the  march 
of  the  French  would  expose  their  left  flank  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  distance  to  an  attack  from  across  the  river,  and  as  Beau- 
liea  was  famished  with  means  of  immediate  transportation,  he 
might,  by  a  well  timed  movement,  sever  the  French  column,  and 
overpower  thor  rear  and  front  in  succession.  It  was  not  only 
necessary  to  prevent  both  these  incidents,  but  so  far  to  outstrip 
the  movements  and  even  the  apprehensions  of  the  Austrian  ge- 
neral as  to  be  able  to  collect  the  materials  of  transportation,  and 
to  elfcet  the  passage  of  a  great  river  before  opposition  could  be 
ofered,  where  even  slight  opposition  might  well  prove  eiCectual. 
To  accomplish  these  objects,  sagacity,  secresy,  celerity,  and  bold- 
ness, the  great  springs  by  which  the  wonders  of  war  are  achieved, 
were  requisite  and  were  employed  (9). 

Upon  arriving  at  Tortona,  and  while  appearing  to  enemies  and 
friends  to  be  preparing  to  force  his  way  across  the  Po  at  Yalcnza, 
Bonaparte  had  drawn  around  him,  from  the  several  dirisions  of 
Us  army,  ten  battalions  of  grenadiers,  consisting  altogether  of 
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three  thousand  five  hundred  men.  This  oorps»  to  whose  intrept- 
dity  and  discipline  was  thus  imparted  the  ardour  of  emulation,  be 
strengthened  with  fifteen  hundred  horse  and  twenty-four  pieces  of 
light  artillery,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  it  general  Laharpe, 
whOt  impatient  of  a  fortnight's  restraint  on  the  Belbo,  was  eager 
to  resume  his  station  in  the  van.  A  party  of  five  hundred  gr«oa- 
diers,  and  a  squadron  of  horse  under  Lannes,  formed  the  ad*> 
vance  of  this  select  body ;  which,  in  order  to  guide  and  acoeleraie 
the  critical  movement,  Bonaparte  himself  accompanied.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  6th  of  May,  pursuing  the  Pavia  road  as  far  as 
Vogherra,  he  there  turned  swiftly  to  the  right,  and  pushed  for- 
ward with  such  rapidity  that  he  reached  the  shore  of  Placentia  by 
nine  o*clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.  Repairing  instantly  to  the 
ferry,  he  superintended  personally  the  embarkation  of  the  troops. 
It  was  found  that  the  ferry  boat  would  carry  five  hundred  men, 
or  fifty  horses,  at  a  load,  and  would  make  the  passage  in  half  an 
hour.  In  this,  and  on  such  rafts  as  could  be  hastily  constructed, 
Lannes,  with  his  party  was  instantly  launched  for  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  where  two  squadrons  of  Austrian  hussars,  who  were 
patroling  in  that  quarter,  drew  up  to  oppose  him.  But  this  fiery 
officer,  who  was  the  first  man  to  set  foot  in  Lombardy,  d^ed 
their  opposition,  and  landing  in  the  face  of  it,  attacked  and  dis«- 
persed  them. 

On  the  march  from  Tortona,  the  French  general,  whose  atten- 
tion neither  great  objects  oppressed  nor  small  ones  eluded,  had 
detached  to  his  left  colonel  Andreossy  and  adjutant  general 
Frontin,  with  a  troop  of  light  dragoons,  and  with  directions  to 
pass  close  along  the  bank,  and  to  seize  any  boats  they  might  find 
on  the  shore  or  in  the  stream.  They  were  so  fortunate  as  to  cap- 
ture ten  bateaux,  freighted  with  hospital  stores,  and  five  hun- 
dred wounded,  whom,  after  his  passage  of  the  river  at  Valenza, 
Wurmser  had  embarked  for  Cremona.  These  boats,  conveyed 
readily  with  the  current  to  Placentia,  increased  so  seasonably 
the  means  of  transportation  which  that  town  afibrded,  that,  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th,  the  entire  corps  of  Laharpe,  following  the 
movement  of  Lannes,  was  established  in  Lombardy  ;  the  bead 
quarters  of  that  general  being  advanced  as  far  as  Emetri,  half  a 
league  from  the  river,  and  half  way  to  Fombio,  the  first  place  of 
note  in  the  direction  of  Milan. 

The  point  chosen  for  surprising  the  passage  ofthePo  being 
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onee  muiasked,  the  other  divisions  of  the  army  were  urged  for- 
ward by  forced  marches  to  gain  it;  and,  daring  the  night  of  the 
9th,  the  materials  found  at  Placentia  having  been  industriously 
used  in  constructing  a  floating  bridge,  and  establishing  a  ferry 
higher  up  at  Verato,  the  vhole  army,  without  sustaining  the  loss 
of  a  siogle  man,  completed  the  passage  of  this  great  river.     This 
operation,  which  was  deemed  at  the  time  a  wonderful  effort  of 
enterprise  and  skill,  must  always  be  regarded,  when  the  means 
of  suooess  and  opposition  are  compared,  as  the  accomplishment  of 
one  of  cite  boldest  undertakings  which  has  yet  been  recorded  in 
milicary  history,  or  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  exigencies  of  war.  For 
although,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  generals  have  often 
succeeded  by  force,  celerity,  or  stratagem,  in  passing  broad  and 
defended  rivers,  no  instance  of  such  perfect  success  as  attended 
Bonaparte's  passage  of  the  Po  can  be  pointed  out,  whereon  one 
side  the  invader  was  opposed  by  such  great  difficulties  as  he  over- 
came, and,  on  the  other,  the  defender  had  as  numerous  and  im- 
posing advantages  as  Beaulieu  possessed.     When   Bonaparte 
marched  firom  Tortona  he  had  not  a  single  ponton,  boat,  plank, 
or  beam ;  was  exposed  to  the  observation  of  a  thickly  peopled 
country,  and  confronted  by  an  experienced  commander  at  the 
head  of  an  army  stronger  than  his  own.    On  the  other  hand, 
BeauHeu  had  a  superior  force  of  cavalry  for  the  quick  collection 
of  intelligence,  and  the  rapid  application  of  resistance;  possessed 
the  means  of  crossing  the  Po  at  will ;  of  attacking  the  flank  or 
rear  of  the  French ;  and  was  operating  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
popolalion  all  the  authorities  of  which  were  in  his  service  (lOj. 

The  success  of  themovement  was  not  more  remarkable  than 
the  judgment  displayed  in  singling  out  Placentia  for  the  point  of 
invasion.  It^  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  subjected 
its  materials  for  rafts  and  bridges,  absolutely  to  the  capability  of 
the  French  army,  by  forced  marches,  to  seize  them.  Its  dis« 
lance  from  Beaulieu's  camp  was  great  enough  to  allow  of  the 
passage  being  commenced  before  he  was  aware  of  its  being  in- 
tended ;  while  it  was  the  only  place  which,  to  these  advantages, 
ttnited  that  of  placing  the  invaders,  so  soon  as  they  entered  Lorn- 
hardy,  as  near  its  capital  as  the  Austrians  were ;  an  advantage 
that,  but  for  the  deficiency  of  boats  under  which  the  French 
laboured,  would  have  made  them  masters  of  Milan  before  Beau- 
Ken  could  have  interposed  in  its  defence.    Bad  the  march  been 
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extended  fifteen  nfles  fdrther  to  Cremoiia,  irhich  pkoe,  k  has 
been  contended,  was  the  true  stratagetical  point  tat  passing  the 
P09  the  following  are  some  of  the  inoonvemences  which  wonld 
have  ensued:— The  French  ooliunns  would  have  been  longer  ex- 
posed to  a  flank  attack  from  Beaulieu ;  Cremona  being  on  the 
Lombardy  side  of  the  Po,  the  passage  of  the  French  mi^t  have 
been,  if  not  successfully  oppcMed,  dangerously  retarded  bf  the 
garrison  and  citizens ;  while,  should  the  French  eflect  a  paaaage,  7 
they  would  have  found  themselves  much  more  distant  than  the 
Austrians  from  Hilan,  with  the  Adda,  an  important  rhrw,  eon- 
stituting,  by  the  fortifications  of  Pizzighitone,  Lodi,  and  Cremona, 
a  strong  line  of  defence  in  their  way.  As  for  cutting  off  Beauliea^s 
army  from  Mantua,  that  operation  could  hardly  have  beeo  at* 
tempted  with  safety  as  long  as  the  force  of  that  genial  wan  ^- 
tire,  and  while  Milan  and  Pavia,  with  the  extensive  fertOe  and 
populous  country  lying  between  the  Sessia  and  the  Adda,  re- 
mained unafiected  by  active  political  sympathy  with  the  invadera, 
and  in  quiet  subjection  to  Austrian  domination  (11). 

Beaulieu,  who  was  not  apprized  of  his  adversary's  exteoahre 
movement  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  7th,  no  sooner  learned  it  than  he  felt  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning his  laboured  works  and  fortified  positions  b^ween  the 
Sessia  and  the  Ticin,  as  a  man  who  perceives  the  foundations  of  his 
house  give  way,  rushes  out  of  doors  for  fear  of  being  buried  in  its 
ruins.  He  felt  also  the  duty  of  endeavouring,  at  the  cost  of  new 
struggles,  perhaps  of  fresh  disasters,  to  cover  Milan,  and  heep 
open  his  communications  with  Mantua.  Though  dispirited  by- 
recent  reverses,  this  veteran  commander  exhibited  no  want  of 
energy  or  resolution ;  and,  if  he  resumed  active  operations  bdiind 
the  Po  with  less  of  hope  than  he  had  commenced  them  with  be- 
yond the  Appennines,  he  resumed  them  also  with  less  of  presump- 
tion. When  executing  his  movement  upon  Yoltri  in  April,  he 
assured  the  king  of  Sardinia  that  it  was  his  purpose  not  to  take 
off  his  boots  before  he  entered  Lyons  (12).  His  orders  now,  to 
garrison  the  Casile  of  Milan,  alarmed  the  Austrian  Viceroy,  by 
confessing  a  poignant  fear  that  the  capital  of  Lombardy  was  not 
safe  from  the  French.  Under  the  sudden  change  in  the  enemy's 
position  and  in  his  own  plans,  the  rear  <fivision  of  his  army  at 
Pavia  was  become  his  front ;  and  Liptay  who  commanded  it^  was 
directed  to  march  with  all  possible  rapidity  on  the  road  to  Piz- 
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sif^riMM,  in  order  to  protect  that  fortress,  hoM  free  the  birer 
route  to  Mittiiay  ooeepy  that  from  Pkcetitia  to  Mflan,  and  defend 
the  passage  of  the  POy  or  crash  such  of  the  fairader's  force  as 
mielil  bare  ftoeoeeded  hi  effBcting  it. 

In  the  exectttion  of  theee  orders,  general  liptay  reached  Fom- 
bio  early  on  the  mommg  of  the  8th,  and  proceeded  to  throw  np 
intrenchments  in  hb  front,  to  garrison  the  steeples  and  houses 
with  taAintry,  and  to  occopy,  with  caralry  and  artillery,  the  roads 
whichy  isBoittg  from  the  village  m  yarioas  directions,  traverse 
the  low  and  lerel  rice  fields  around  it.  Bonaparte,  on  his  side,  was 
not  less  active  fai  moving  towards  hun ;  for  sensible  of  the  disad- 
vaata^  of  receiving  the  enemy  with  a  broad  river  at  his  back, 
he  advanced  his  parties  as  rapidly  as  they  landed,  so  that,  by 
openaiig  his  distMice  from  the  shore,  he  might,  in  case  of  battle, 
Ittve  room  for  proper  evolutions.  In  prosecuting  this  purpose,  he 
camm  ia  sight  ef  Fombio,  with  the  principal  part  of  Laharpe*s 
diviBien,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  and,  to  complete  it,  he  deter- 
mined on  cfislodguig  Liptay  before  Beaulieu  could  come  to  his  as- 
sisiance.  The  dispositions  required  by  the  form  of  the  village, 
and  tke  aatore  of  the  ground  were  sunple,  and  were  speedily 
adopted.  The  attack  which  was  commenced  at  3  o'clock,  was 
coodncted  in  three  columns.  General  Dallemagne  on  the  right, 
Lanasse  in  the  centre,  and  Lannes  on  the  1^.  Advancing  under 
a  severe  cannonade,  the  assailants  forced  their  way  into  the 
streets,  against  an  obstinate  resistance  from  the  troops  m  the 
honaes,  and  carried  the  village  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
AjBSiriamsloet  two  hundred  and  fifly  killed  and  wounded,  as  many 
pnsoaers,  Aree  hundred  horses,  twenty  pieces  of  artSlery,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  military  stores.  They  fled  for  shelter  to  Piz- 
dgMume,  where,  having  crossed  the  Adda^  they  raised  the  draw- 
bridyes,  and  prepared  to  defend  themselves  by  mounting  field 
pieces  on  the  ramparts ;  for  so  remote  was  this  fortress  from  the 
theatre  of  Beanheu's  fiBUMsied  conquests  that  it  had  been  left  al- 
most entirely  unarmed* 

WhHe  attemptlttg  to  cover  the  retreat,  a  regiment  of  Neapolitan 
horss  in  efaarging  the  grenadiers  of  Lannes,  was  repulsed  with 
severe  loss.  The  courage  of  that  officer  was  conspicuous  in  the 
action,  and  Us  activity  in  the  pursuit,  which  was  conthiued  until 
mgh^-CsDud  as  for  asMaBeo,  a  viHage  in  half  cannon  shot  of 
Finighitone.    Here,  Bonaparte,  having  ascertained,  from  the 
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prisoners^  that.Beanliea  was  on  his  march  widi  the  ooips  of 
Sebottendorf  and  Rozelmini,  to  support  Uptay,.  and. that  the 
divisions  of  Wukasowich  and  Colli  were  pressing  on  to  IGlan 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  that  capital,  and  keeping  free  the  route 
by  Cassano  to  Mantua»  although  the  labours  of  the  day  seemed 
over,  instantly  took  measures  for  profiting  by  the  heedless  ad- 
vance of  his  adversary,  and  for  intercepting  his  lieutenaats  from 
Mantua.    Holding  the  brigade  of  Dallemagne  and  the  grenadiers 
of  Lannes  stationary  at  Malleo,  he  caused  Laharpe,  vrith  the  main 
body  of  his  force,  to  fall  back  for  the  night  to  Codogno,  a  yiilage 
at  which  the  roads  from  Pavia,  Lodi,  and  Pizzighitone.to  Fombio, 
unite.    He  conjectured  that  the  Austrian  commander,  unappriied 
of  Liptay's  defeat,  might  propose  to  encamp,  or  to  quarter  some 
of  his  troops,  at  Codogno ;  and  he  instructed  Laharpe  to  observe 
the  utmost  vigilance,  and  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  Beau- 
lien's  security.   He  himself  then  hastened  to  the  bank  of  the  Adda, 
and  sent  parties  up  and  down  the  shore,  with  orders  to  take 
possession  of  all  the  boats  they  could  find;  being  resolved,  if  even 
eight  or  ten  could  be  collected,  to  establish,  during  the  oi^t,  a 
part  of  Dallemagne's  brigade  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adda,  and 
thereby  acquire  the  command  of  a  passage  for  a  force  sufficient 
to  act  against  Wukassowich  and  Colli.    In.  this  attempt  he  was 
not  successful,  for  the  garrison  of  Pizzighitone,  prompted  by  the 
defenceless  condition  of  that  fortress,  had  secured  all  the  boats 
in  the  neighbourhood  on  their  own  side  of  the  river.    Upon  this, 
he  determined  to  return  to  Placentia  where  the  grand  operation 
of  passing  the  Po  was  yet  unfinished,  and  where,  arriving  bdore 
midnight,  he  ordered  Massena.to  advance  with  a  strong  reserve, 
and  take  up  a  position  in  supporting  distance  of  Laharpe. 

Thus  into  the  last  sixty  hours  had  been  crowded,  by  the^nnre- 
mitting«. vigour  of  the  French  general,  besides  several  minor 
operations,  the  march  from  Tortona,  the  preparation  of  boats, 
the  construction  of  a  bridge,  the  passage  of  more  than  tw^ty 
thousand  men  over  a  great  river,  the  invasion  of  Lombardy,  and 
the  defeat  and  pursuit  of  Liptay ;  an  assembUge  of  perform- 
ances, that  constitute  probably  the  earliest  example  his  history 
affords,  of  that  indefatigable  personal  activity,  and  that  diflu'^ 
sive  and  inexhaustible  mental  energy,  ofwhich,.ashisprevi0as 
life  had  been  the  earnest,  the  progress  of  his  career  vill  be 
found  to  be  the  iacessant  and  enlarged  exhibition  (13). 
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ThO'events  which  his  foresighl  had  provided  against  as  probable 
ai  CodoenOy  actuaDy  came  to  pass  there ;  but  with  one  eonseqnence 
whiA  was  as  unfortunate  as  it  was  unexpected.    Beaulieu,  in 
perfect  ignoranGe  of  Liptay's  defeat,  and  in  perfect  confidence,  from 
the  breadth  of  the  Po  and  the  want  of  means  for  passing  it,  which 
be  was  aware  prevailed  in  the  French  army,  that  this  great  river 
aUn  protected  Lombardy  from  invasion,  was  approaching  in  haste . 
to  support  his  advanced  division,  and,  late  at  night,  took  up  his 
quaners  at  Casal  Pusterlengo,  a  league  in  the  rear  of  Fombio, 
and  less  distant  still  from  Codogno.    A  regiment  of  horse  which 
covered  his  right  flank,  directing  its  march  for  the  same  object  to 
Codogiio,  fell  unawares  upon  the  chain  of  French  pickets.    Sa- 
laied  with  a  sharp  and  sudden  volley,  some  of  the  troopers  retired 
in  alami,  some  advanced  in  trepidation,  all  in  the  darkness  soon 
disappeared ;  and  although  the  corps  of  Laharpe,  having  been 
forewarned,  was  instantly  under  arms,  the  firing  speedily  sub-> 
sided.    Uiharpe  himself  mounted  his  horse,  and  led  forward  a 
reginient  of  infantry  to  the  point  of  alarm,  but  discovering  no 
eoeray  he  proceeded  in  company  with  several  officers  to  the 
nearest  ferm-houses,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  information 
respecting  the  strength  and  object  of  the  party,  which  had  so  sud- 
denly disturbed  and  evaded  his  outguards.    After  performing  a 
coQsideraUe  drcuit,  and  learning  what  has  been  related  respect- 
ing this  part  of  Beaulieu's  force,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  tamed  his  course  towards  his  camp,  but  unhappily  by  a 
road  ASerent  from  the  one  along  which  he  was  observed  to  leave 
it.    His  previous  orders  and  the  recent  alarm,  had  excited  the 
▼igiiance  of  his  men  to  a  state  of  the  keenest  alertness.    At  his 
first  qipearance,  the  centinels  supposed  that  the  enemy,  repelled 
from  iMie  quarter  of  the  camp,  was  approaching  another.    They 
fired  OD  the  party,  and  with  fatal  precision;  for  their  gallant  ge- 
neral fell  dead. 

This  brave  officer  was  beloved  and  lamented  by  his  troops,  and 
esteemed  and  regretted  by  his  commander.  In  reporting  his 
death  to  the  directory,  Bonaparte  evinced  his  feeling,  not  by 
oapty  expressions,  but  by  recommending  with  an  earnestness 
which  the  hurry  of  war  and  the  pressure  of  affurs  could  not  sus- 
pend nor  abate,  the  immediate  promotion  of  the  deceased  generaFs 
son;  and,  in  recording  the  campaigns  of  Italy,  after  describing  La- 
harpe's.servioesy  he  thus.etemized  his  name—^^General  Laharpe 
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wuan  ofBowofcUatiiigidriiediDerit.  A  grenadBer  in  form  and 
Taloar,  ha poaaessed  talenu  for  oommand;  and,  altlHMigh  of  an 
impatient  temper,  iras  greatly  bdoved  by  bis  troops.  It  waa  re* 
marked  that,  daring  the  action  of  Fombio  and  the  whole  efesiDg 
prerioua  to  his  death,  be  was  preoccopied,  dqeded,  silent,  and 
absent,  his  Cscnlties  in  some  d^ee  suspeaded,  as  if  his  mind  was 
oppressed  with  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching  fste**  (ik). 

Intelligence  of  this  sad  event  was  oonveyed  to  Bonaparte  aboat 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  being  of  necessity  detained  at 
Placentia  himself,  he  instantly  despatched  Berthier  to  take  charge 
of  the  adyance.  This  officer  fonnd  the  troops,  though  restored 
to  order  by  the  care  of  General  Mesnard,  and  reenforced  by  the 
prompt  arriralof  Lannes  with  two  battaUonsof  grenadiers  firom 
Malleo,  disconsolate  for  their  loss.  In  this  temper,  he  led  then 
against  the  enemy ;  aad  having  first  dispersed  the  light  parties, 
which  were  hovering  in  front  of  his  own  camp,  assailed  their 
main  position  at  Casal  Pasterlengo.  The  attadL,  in  which  the 
gallantry  of  General  Mesnard  with  the  70th  infiuitry  excited 
particolar  praise,  was  impetaons  and  snccessfnl ;  and  BeanHea, 
driven  from  his  position  and  yielding  np  his  baggie,  retreated 
upon  Lodl,  there  passed  the  Adda,  and  took  up  a  line  on  the  east 
bank  of  that  river;  his  left  consisting  of  the  remnant  of  Liptay's 
corps  at  Pizzighitone,  and  his  right  of  the  divisions  which,  con- 
ducted by  Wukassowich  and  Colli,  were  under  orders  to  cross 
the  river  above  him  at  Gassano.  This  line,  defended  by  the  Adda 
and  the  several  fortifications  on  its  banks,  he  hoped  to  make  good, 
and,  after  all  his  reverses,  not  only  to  cover  Mantua  but  to  protect 
Milan;  which  ci4iital,  with  an  Austrian  garrison  in  the  casde,  and 
an  Austrian  army  within  a  short  march  of  it,  would  be  exposed, 
he  trusted,  neither  to  a  hostile  attack,  nor  to  a  popular  insorreciKm. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bonaparte  having  despatched  the  afturswhich, 
on  the  evening  of  the  action  of  Fombio,  called  him  back  to  Pla* 
eentia;  having  a^Qusted  the  amount  of  contribution  to  be  imposed 
on  that  town,  provided  for  the  inmiediate  passage  of  Us  rear  divt* 
sion  across  the  Po,  and  signed  an  armistice  with  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  hastened  to  rejoin  his  advance,  and 
to  resume  the  personal  direction  of  its  movements.  He  arrived 
at  Casal  Pustertengo,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Ae  lOlh 
and  marched  without  delay  on  the  traces  of  Beaulieu.  Barly  in 
thefoiettOon,andatsonied^taaoe  m  front  of  Lodi,  with  the  gre* 
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nadifln  Qoder  Lannes^  he  oyertook  the  Austrian  rear  gnardoooH 
poMdof  the  grenadiers  of  Nadasti  and  two  squadrons  of  hnssars, 
with  two  field  pieces;  which  Beanliea,  that  he  might  gain  time  to 
withdraw  his  main  body  encumbered  with  a  heavy  train  of  artiUery, 
across  the  Adda,  had  directed  to  defend  to  the  utmost  the  ap^ 
proach  to  Lodi.  The  ground  occupied  by  this  detachment  was 
found  to  be  so  strong  that  it  was  necessary  to  execute  several 
manoKuvres,  before  it  could  be  turned  and  advantageously  at- 
tacked* The  onset  of  the  French  was  made  with  that  alacrity  of 
courage,  which  the  presence  of  their  general  and  the  confidence 
of  victory,  inspired*  Tlie  defence,  which  was  as  obstinate  as  the 
post  was  fanportant,  was  persisted  in,  until  the  Austrians,  the 
French  battalions  pouring  along  in  succession,  were  nearly  sur- 
rooaded.  They  at  last  gave  way,  leaving  their  slain  and  wounded 
with  one  field  fnece  on  the  ground ;  and  were  pursued  so  closely 
into  Lodi  that  they  could  neither  shut  the  gates,  nor  cross  the 
river^  before  the  French  vanguard  was  in  possession  of  the 
town. 

Beaalien's  main  body,  upon  which  his  routed  rear  guard  retreat- 
ed, consisting  of  twelve  thousand  infontry  and  four  thousand  horse 
with  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  was  drawn  up  behind  fieldworks 
OB  the  left  bank  of  the  Adda,  and  immediately  opposite  to  Lodi  • 
the  artfllery  in  front  looking  on  the  bridge,  and  the  cavalry  a 
liitle  withdrawn  on  the  flanks.  From  this  position,  in  which  he 
feh  at  last  safe  and  unassailable^  the  Austrian  general  directed  a 
violenl  cannonade  upon  Lodi,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  it  was  oc* 
cwgieA  b;  the  French ;  and  expecting  rather  to  dislodge  his  ad- 
versary than  to  be  himself  disturbed,  he  dedmed  destroying  the 
bridge  over  the  Adda,  and  thus  interrupting  his  most  direct  com- 
BOBication  with  Milan.  To  avoid  and  to  mitigate  the  effect  of 
this  fire,  Bonaparte  sheltered  his  infantry  and  horse  as  fast  as 
they  caflM  up,  behind  the  rampart  of  the  town,  which  ran  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and,  planting  advantageously  his  own  ar- 
tillery, opened  a  fire,  which,  though  supported  by  fewer  guns, 
was  flMnre  efiisctual  than  thatof  the  enemy,  inasmuch  as  be  Aus^ 
trians  were  but  imperfectly  covered  by  their  works. 

Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  Beaulieu's  ground,  Bonaparte 
ttw  at  OBoe  that,  with  men  like  his,  it  was  not  impregnable;  and 
penevering  in  his  design  of  intercepting  Wukassowich  and  Colli 
ia  their  retreat  to  Mantua,  heresolvedi  even  imder  the  Austrian 
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guns^  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Adda.  The  attempt  was 
hazardous,  bat  the  soul  of  the  enterprise  consisted  in  its  danger, 
and  the  only  chance  of  success  in  its  apparent  impossibility; 
which  so  long  as  the  bridge  remained  entire,  was  no  more  than 
apparent.  To  prevent  its  destruction,  he  proceeded  in  person 
and  in  full  exposure  to  the  Austrian  artillery,  to  place  two  guns 
in  such  positions  that  their  cross  fire,  which,  assisted  by  Berthier, 
he  himself  tried,  covered  the  further  end  of  the  bridge.  The 
freedom  with  which  he  exposed  himself  while  making  his  skin  as 
an  artillery  officer,  instrumental  to  his  success  as  their  general, 
delighted  the  troops  extremely,  and  was  the  occasion  of  their 
conferring  on  him  that  rank,  which,  in  the  annals  of  the  bivouac, 
rendered  him  famous,  as  *^  The  little  corporal."  Then ,  compara- 
tively at  leisure,  he  made  his  preparations  for  forcing  the  passage, 
and  striking  a  final  terror  into  his  adversary ;  ordering  the  artillery 
officers  to  maintain  their  fire  with  unabated  spirit,  and  directing 
Massena  to  allow  the  troops,  who  were  drawn  up  behind  the 
rampart,  and  had  been  in  constant  exertion  from  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  hasty  breakfast  and  a  short  repose. 

The  force  which  he  had  in  hand  at  Lodi,  was  more  formidable 
in  character  than  in  numbers ;  consisting  of  three  brigades  of 
Hassena^s  division,  the  grenadier  corps  lately  commanded  by 
Laharpe,  and  a  reserve  of  light  cavalry  under  general  Beaumont. 
General  Kilmaine,  with  the  principal  part  of  the  horse,  and  gene- 
ral Mesnard  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  had  been  detached  in  the 
morning  from  Casal ;  the  first  to  the  left,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  keeping  free  that  wing  of  the  advance,  and  of  hanging  on  the 
flank  of  the  Austrian  divisions,  in  their  retreat  from  Milan  to 
Cassano  ;  the  second  to  the  right,  for  security  on  that  side,  and 
with  instructions  to  observe  and  act  against  Liptay  at  Pizrighitone. 
Serrurier*s  division  having  been  the  last  to  cross  the  Po,  and 
having  been  directed  to  occupy  Pavia,  was  at  some  distance  in 
the  rear ;  while  Augereau's,  which  had  passed  the  night  at 
Borghetto,  was  following  by  the  route  of  Casal,  the  progress  of 
the  advance.  To  this  general  therefore,  as  additional  force  might 
be  required  at  Lodi,  orders  were  sent  to  expedite  his  march,  and 
to  close  up  with  the  front  as  soon  as  possible. 

Although  the  chief  reliance  for  success,  in  his  meditated  under- 
taking, was  on  the  desperate  courage  of  the  troops  to  be  engs^ed 
in  it,  two  circumstances  enabled  Bonaparte  to  bring  its  issue,  in 
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some  degree,  within  the  range  of  calculation.  One  of  these  was 
the  information  of  the  inhabitants  that,  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
^aier,  the  Adda  was  fordable  for  cavalry  at  a  place  half  a  league 
above  the  bridge ;  and  another,  Ms  own  observation,  that  the 
Austrian  conunander,  in  order  to  shelter  his  troops  from  the 
French  artillery,  as  the  French  troops  were  sheltered  from  his 
own,  had  withdrawn  his  mass  of  infantry  and  his  corps  of  horse, 
behind  a  swell  in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  a  position  so  much 
in  the  rear,  that  it  placed  them  further  from  the  Austrian  guns 
than  the  French  grenadiers  would  be,  when  prepared  to  rush 
across  the  bridge.  In  the  first,  he  perceived  an  opportunity  of 
amaoying  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  distracting  his  atten- 
tion at  a  critical  moment ;  in  the  second,  the  practicability,  by  a 
sudden  and  impetuous  charge,  of  reaching  his  guns  before  his 
infantry  could  interpose ;  and  in  both,  the  likelihood  that  his 
own  column  of  attack,  would  be  exposed  but  for  an  instant  to 
the  enemy's  artillery.  Upon  the  edge  of  these  sharp  inferences, 
which  few  minds  would  have  had  the  acuteness  to  shape,  or  the 
firmness  to  rely  on,  the  fate  of  this  important  day  was  to  turn. 

At  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  men  were  somewhat 
refreshed,  and  the  immediate  junction  of  Augereau  might  be 
counted  upon,  Bonaparte  gave  orders  to  general  Beaumont,  with 
the  cavalry  and  four  pieces  of  light  artillery,  to  pass  the  river  at 
the  ford  al)ove,  and  having  gained  a  footing  on  the  opposite  bank, 
to  cannonade  the  right  flank  of  the  Austrians  and,  if  practicable, 
to  charge  tbein.  A  column  of  attack  four  thousand  strong,  com* 
posed  of  grenadiers,  with  the  second  battalion  of  carabiniers  in 
front  (15],  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  Massena  behind  the 
rampart  of  the  town,  with  the  leading  secjUons  so  close  to  the  gate^ 
that  by  only  facing  to  the  left  they  could  spring  upon  the  bridge. 
The  time  required  for  the  detour  of  the  cavalry,  Bonaparte  em- 
ployed in  passing  through  the  ranks  of  the  grenadiers,  by  a  few 
energetic  expressions,  encouraging  their  zeal  and  rousing  their 
intrepidity.  •  Shouts  of  *'  Long  live  the  republic,"  reechoed  by  a 
thousand  voices,  welcomed  his  appearance,  and  proclaimed  that 
troops  who  had  turned  the  Alps  and  traversed  the  Po  were  not  to 
be  stopped  by  the  Adda  (16). 

The  cannonade  was  continued  with  fury  on  both  sides ;  when 
the  guns  of  Beaumont  being  heard  on  the  left,  and  the  Austrian 
fire  seeming  to  slacken  at  the  sound,  Bonaparte  himself  gave  the 
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irordtoadvanod.  The  dnmis  beat  the  charge,  and  the  assaflams, 
isaaing  froaa  behind  the  vail  like  a  band  of  giants  sprang  from  the 
earth,  suddenly  changed  the  face  of  the  conflict,  and  qoiiUf 
brought  it  to  a  closer  decision.  Facing  to  the  left,  the  foronost 
sections  rushed  upon  the  bridge  against  a  storm  of  fire,  which  at 
the  first  onset  iras  so  fatal  that  the  head  of  the  column  reded 
under  its  destruction.  Bonaparte,  aware  that  his  attempt  must 
prore  instantly  successful  or  dreadfully  abortive,  peroeired  the 
disorder  in  a  moment,  and  in  a  moment  repaired  it*  He  darted  to 
the  front,  and  seconded  by  Berthier,  Massena,  Dallemagne,  Cer- 
Toni,  Larnies,  Dupas,  and  the  commissary  Salicetti,  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  charge;  and  the  grenadiers  closing  their  ranks 
and  quickly  redressing  their  disordered  front,  swept  onward  with 
more  determined  valour  and  more  ardent  steps.  The  bridge,  two 
hundred  yards  long,  was  instantly  cleared.  Dupas  was  the  first 
officer  across ;  Bonaparte  followed  next  after  Lannes.  The  gre* 
nadiers  crowding  on  their  leaders,  were  seen,  some  sliding  down 
the  timbers  of  the  bridge,  others  leaping  off  into  the  water,  all 
speeding  up  the  bank  to  dose  with  the  enemy.  INspbying  as  ra* 
fridly  as  they  passed,  they  delivered  one  dose  and  deadly  fire,  and 
falling  upon  the  Austrian  artillery  before  it  could  be  supported, 
bayonetted  the  gunners,  and  seised  the  pieces.  Then  widi  fury 
they  rushed  upon  the  infantry,  which  neither  in  tune  for  rescae, 
nor  in  spirit  for  revenge,  under  the  conduct  of  Sebottendorf,  was 
advancing.  A  struggle  too  fierce  to  be  lasting  ensued.  The  Aus- 
trians,  discouraged  by  frequent  defeats  and  constant  misfortunes, 
were  unnerved  by  this  unexpected  bhist  of  death,  and  their  line 
was  already  pierced  and  mangled,  when  Augereau  coming  up  with 
his  light  brigade  under  general  Rusca,  led  it  keenly  into  action, 
and  completed  this  double  victory  which,  at  one  blow,  severed  a 
strong  line  of  defence  and  routed  a  powerful  army.  Fart  of 
Beaulieu*s  force  fled  with  their  general  mto  the  Venetian  territory, 
to  Crema,  part  sought  refuge  with  Liptay  at  Pizzighitone,  some 
continued  their  flight  even  to  Cremona.  Beaulieu*s  hussars  endea^ 
veuring  to  cover  his  retreat,  made  several  charges  which,  owing 
to  the  firmness  of  the  French  infantry,  were  not  successful. 

But  the  marching  and  fighting  of  the  day  had  so  much  exfajtusted 
the  victorious  troops,  that,  though  eager  for  ^ory  they  were 
panting  for  breath ;  and  the  pursuit  consequently  was  not  carried 
far  beyond  the  field  of  battle.    The  Ausirians  left  on  the  ground 
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twdve  himdred  killed  and  wouiided,  and  in  possession  of  Ihe 
Freneh,  one  thousand  prisoners,  six  hundred  horses,  twenty 
guns,  and  sereral  stands  of  colours.  Bonaparte's  loss  but  little 
exceeded  two  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded ;  such  was  the  ra- 
pidity and  efEect  of  a  moYement  which,  with  the  nicest  calculation 
of  judgmmt,  aeemed  to  combine  the  ecstatic  boldness  of  inspira- 
tion (17]. 

The  French  cavalry,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  party  headed 
by  Bertluer  and  Harmont,  and  composed  chiefly  of  Bcmaparte's 
escort,  took  no  part  in  the  action,  and  received  none  of  the  ge- 
leral's  praise.  It  was  alleged  that  the  ford  was  found  less  prac- 
ticable, and  the  circuit  more  extensive  than  they  had  been  repre- 
lented  to  be.  But  the  conduct,  or  rather  the  nullity,  of  this  corps 
at  Lodi,  could  hardly  lessen  the  dissatisfaction  which  Bonaparte 
liad  expressed  the  day  before  in  a  letter  to  Camot.  **  I  will  con- 
fess to  you  that,  since  the  death  of  Stengel,  I  have  not  a  single 
fightincwan  among  the  superior  officers  of  cavalry.  I  wish  you 
would  seod  me  two  or  three  adjutants  general  who  have  risen  in 
the  cavalry,  possess  a  spark  of  mflitary  fire,  and  are  firmly  re- 
solved never  to  make  skilful  retreats."  It  was  not  until  the  French 
had  readied  the  borders  of  the  Mincio,  and,  by  capture  or  oon- 
tribution,  had  furnished  their  troopers  with  heavy  horses ;  nor 
ootil  Mvrat,  being  returned  with  promotion  from  Paris,  had  an 
opporcimiiy  of  displaymg  that  unbounded  courage  which  gave  a 
romanfic  8(dendour  to  the  technical  force  of  his  charges,  that  the 
cavahry  of  the  army  of  Italy  began  to  prove  worthy  of  their  ge- 
neraTi  skill  in  war,  and  to  rival  the  hifantry  in  prowess  (18). 

The  ooodoct  of  the  grenadiers,  of  the  2d  battalion  of  carabiniers 
particularly,  was  above  description  or  praise.  >¥lien  Bonaparte 
called  for  the  names  of  the  men  who  formed  the  foremost  sec- 
tion of  the  column,  for  the  purpose  of  mentioning  them  ho- 
noonfaly  in  his  report,  the  names  of  the  whole  battalion  were 
handed  him.  L6on,  a  sergeant  of  the  32d,  whose  courage  had 
been  noticed  at  Monteligino  and  Hontenotte;  and  Laforge,  a 
grenadier  of  the  91st,  remarkable  for  strength  and  activity,  ap- 
pear however  to  have  been  mostccmspicuous.  The  sergeant,  after 
passing  the  bridge  in  the  front  section,  led  the  assault  on  the 
Auitriaa  artillery ;  the  grenadier  throwing  hunself  into  the  enemy's 
ifBrenchments,  slew  five  mea  with  his  own  hand.  Among  Uie 
generala,  in  like  manner,  Berthier  was  judged  to  be  preeminent 
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in  gallantry.  To  these  circumstances,  Bonaparte  made  alhisioii 
in  his  report.  **  Were  I  to  mention  all  who  distinguished  them- 
selves, I  should  be  obliged  to  name  all  the  carabiniers  and  grena- 
diers of  the  light  division,  and  almost  all  the  officers  of  the  staff. 
But  I  must  not  forget  the  intrepid  Berthier,  who  himself  acted  as 
grenadier,  trooper,  and  gunner,  on  this  memorable  day/*  Tet, 
however  excellent  the  spirit  of  the  troops,  and  admirable  the 
conduct  of  the  officers,  few  victories  were  ever  in  so  great  a  de- 
gree the  result  of  the  commanding  general's  sagacity  and  valour 
as  that  of  Lodi.  The  modesty  of  Bonaparte's  report,  in  which 
no  reference  to  his  personal  exertions  appears,  was  as  heroic  as 
his  conduct  in  the  battle  (19). 

Although  the  possession  of  Milan  and  the  submission  of  Lorn- 
bardy  were  consequences  of  the  victory  of  Lodi,  Bonaparte  was 
disappointed  in  one  of  the  principal  objects  which  he  hoped  to  gain 
by  it.  Wukassowich  and  Colli,  feebly  mnoyed  on  their  march 
by  Kilmaine,  had  crossed  the  Adda  without  opposition  at  Cassaao, 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  he  passed  it  by  force  at  Lodi ;  and  be- 
ing so  far  on  the  upper  route  by  Brescia  to  Mantua,  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  interception.  Relinquishing  therefore  further  efforts 
against  these  generals,  he  determined  to  attack  Pizzighitone  be- 
fore  it  could  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  with  that  view  march- 
ed on  the  morning  of  the  11th  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Adda. 
The  flight  of  a  few  shells,  seconded  by  the  cannonade  of  Mesnard 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  compelled  the  garrison  of  three 
hundred  men,  which  Liptay  in  retreating  upon  the  defeat  of  Beau- 
lieu  had  left  behind  him,  to  surrender.  Cremona,  a  more  impor- 
tant place,  opened  its  gates  to  General  Beaumont,  who  after  charg- 
ing successhiUy  a  body  of  the  fugitives  from  Lodi,  appeared 
before  it  with  a  party  of  cavalry. 

From  this  point,  which  was  the  present  limit  of  his  career,  Bo- 
naparte determined  to  lead  back  his  forces  in  order  to  secure  the 
country  which  they  had  overrun ;  and  turning  his  views  toward 
Milan,  resolved  to  impress  without  delay,  on  that  capital  and  other 
cities  of  Lombardy,  the  stamp  of  French  authority,  in  the  room 
of  that  which  his  victories  had  expelled.  This  operation  which 
first  called  into  exercise  his  abilities  for  government,  appears  to 
have  awakened  the  germs  of  that  high  ambition,  which  matured 
by  the  possession  of  great  moral  and  civil  qualities,  placed  him 
far  above  all  the  other  generals  of  his  age,  and  conducted  him  to 
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asphflfe  of  etevated  greatoess^whichamiDd/siipiwrtedby  mili- 
lary  taienU  alone,  akid  ambitioiu  only  of  saccess  in  war,  can  never 
reach.  In  recorring  to  the  events  of  his  early  life  be  afterwards 
said.  ''  Neither  my  sncoesson  the  i3th  of  Yendemiaire,  nor  in  the 
<«"P*ie"  of  Montenotte,  made  me  belieye  myself  a  superior  man. 
It  was  noc  until  after  the  battle  oAlodi,  that  I  began  to  think,  I 
mif^t  become  a  dedsire  actor  on  our  political  theatre.  Then  it 
was,  tbat  the  first  spark  of  high  ambition  was  kindled^  my 
»«l"(aO).  ' 

Suspending  for  the  moment  his  advance  toward  the  Adige^  he 
thus  diapoeed  of  his  troops.  The  light  division  lately  commanded 
by  Laharpe  was  distributed  along  the  Adda  from  Como  to  Gas^ 
UDO;  and  that  of  Serrurier  which  had  been  under  orders  to 
occupy  Pavia,  was  recalled  and  posted  at  Lodi,  Pixdghitone,  and 
Cremona;  soastocompletethepossessionof  the  line  of  the  Adda. 
From  thia  last  place,  Serrurier  was  to  observe  the  discomfited 
Austriansy  who  were  reassemblmg  behind  the  Oglio,  and  the  Min- 
do.  Angereau  was  directed  to  march  upop  Pavia,  and  to  display 
in  that  celebrated  dty,  which  was  next  to  Milan  itself  in  im^ 
portance,  one  of  the  finest  divisions  of  the  invading  army;  while 
to  Massena  was  assigned  the  still  more  honorable  duty,  of  receiv- 
lag  the  keys  of  the  noble  capital  of  Lombardy.  At  the  head  of 
bis  division,  this  distinguished  general  moved  from  Lodi  on  the 
lathofHay. 

The  bostQe  forces  being  now  separated,  the  imperialists  collect^ 
iag  their  shattered  battalions  within  the  Venetian  frontier,  and 
the  repubUcans  spreading  their  victorious  divisions  over  the  plains 
of  Lombardy,  the  reader  will  be  inclined  to  turn  his  attention 
from  die  constant  success  of  the  one,  and  the  uniform  defeat  of 
the  other  party,  to  the  conduct  of  thdr  respective  commanders. 
He  win  observe  that  while  a  lamp  of  foresight  guided  the  French 
general,  the  Austrian  was  bewildered  in  a  doud  of  uncertainty. 
Though  active,  courageous,  and  experienced,  Beaulieu  was  as 
dbtraoted  in  his  efibrts  as  a  sightless  pugilist,  who  knows  neither 
▼here  to  aim  nor  to  expect  a  blow;  and  although  operating  in 
the  open  fidd,  and  in  a  populous  quarter  of  his  own  country,  was 
iorariably  sutjected  to  the  efiioct  of  surprise.  The  passage  of  the 
Po,  the  success  of  Fombio>  the  victory  of  Lodi,  operations 
which  constituted  the  leading  acts  of  thb  brilliant  section  of  the 
campaign,  were,  each  of  them,  the  result  of  an  attempt,  which  had 
voa.  I.  11 
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iibeenfteeseenmi^tlmTelweDfTiurtraled*  Bat  idale  BeaQliea 
was  gttardiog  the  Po  at  Vaienza,  Bcmaimite  had  passed  it  at  Ph- 
centia ;  while  he  was  preparing  to  support  liptay  at  Fombie,  thai 
l^oieral  was  already  defeated;  and  while  he  felt  hiaaseif  unassail- 
able and  was  meditaliBg  oChnsnre  operations  at  Lodi,  he  was 
overthrown  by  a  blow  of  tmk  quick  and  incalcuhible  energy, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  fear»  withstand,  or  recover  from  it. 

The  oonfosion  and  dismay  which  these  eircnmstances  spread 
through  the  Imperial  army,  are  aptly  exemplified  by  the  anecdote 
which  Bonaparte  records  of  an  (Ad  Hungmrian  captain,  with  whom, 
among  other  captives,  he  fell  in,  while  making  the  rounds  of  his 
€amp,  the  night  after  the  surrender  of  Piztighitone.  The  prisoner, 
who  did  not  know  to  whom  he  spoke,  being  asked  by  the  general 
what  he  thought  of  the  state  of  the  war,  replied  that  *'  Nothing 
Muld  be  worse,  and  that  it  was  altogether  incomppehenaible. 
We  have  to  do"  he  added  **  with  a  young  general  who  is  at 
one  moment  in  our  front,  at  another  in  our  rear,  and  the  next  on 
our  flanks;  one  knows  not  how  to  take  him.  This  manner  of 
making  war  against  aU  rules,  is  insupportable'*  (31). 

Bonaparte,  on  the  other  hand,  seising  the  initiative  by  Ids  bold- 
ness and  maintaining  it  by  his  activity,  divined  the  int^itiotts  of 
his  adversary  on  all  occasions,  and  confounded  them  as  with  the 
overruling  force  of  destiny.  Accordingly,  though  operating  with 
little  more  than  his  vanguard,  he  predominated  irresistibly  in  the 
contest,  defeating  the  corps  which  came  in  his  way,  terrifying 
those  which  kept  out  of  it,  and  m  defiance  of  obstacles  that  seemed 
to  others  insurmountable,  by  aii  electric  shock  of  genius  and  an- 
dadty,  hurling  to  the  ground  the  military  strength  and  poKtical 
power  of  his  once  gigantic  antagonist. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


Frcm  the  \Uh  to  the  21sr  of  May  1796. 


TItt  iske  off  Puna  solicitta  soipeiision  of  arnu— Forbearance  of  Bonaparte 
— CoBdatiODt  of  liie  trace— The  St  Jerome  of  Gorreggio— Tbe  dttke*ii 
offer  to  ransom  it  is  rejected — Bonaparte's  letter  to  tiie  directoiy— ^Uto 

of  tlie  public  mind  in  Milan— FUgbt  of  the  archdake— His  posillanimily 

A  depnUlioQ  sent  to  Bonaparte — Hassena  enters  Milan— Invests  the  castle 
— PnUic  entrj  of  Bonaparte— The  French  received  as  friends— The  pro- 
Timnal  goTemment— Gontrtbation  — JosUce  bnt  inconvenience  of  tbal^ 
uiMiMu  Foritj  and  self-denial  of  Bonaparte — His  reply  to  SalicetU— 
Htt  letter  to  fte  astronomer  Oriani— His  oomronnication  to  the  professonf 
of  (he  oniTersity  of  Pavia— Penary  and  nakedness  of  the  army  relieved — 
Armiilice  with  the  dokeof  Modem— Paintings  and  manaseripts  takeis 
from  Ifce  gallery  and  library  of  Milan— Bonaparte's  address  to  hisanny— 
CirannstMeca  onder  which  it  was  Issued. 


On  htt  rafiid  march  from  Tortoaa,  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Po,  Bonaparte  -was  met  at  his  entrance  into  the  territory  of  Parma 
by  comoiaaionera  from  the  Duke,  bearing  a  letter  of  interceesioi* 
from  the  Spanish  minister^  and  a  solicitation  from  their  master 
for  peace  and  protection.  This  prince,  an  infant  of  Spain,  had 
been  expected  to  conform  to  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  uv 
withdrawing  from  the  coalition  and  signing  the  treaty  of  Basle, 
the  previoBs  Jidy.  He  had,  however,  preferred  signalizing  his 
hostilicy  to  France,  and  his  attachment  to  her  enemies,  by  refusing 
to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  Spanish  government,  or  to  cobcup 
with  the  head  of  his  house  in  acknowledging  by  a  convention  the 
French  republic.  He  was  therefore  looked  upon  by  the  directory;, 
and,  as  it  would  aj^iear,  admitted  by  himself  to  be,  as.,  far  as  ha 
was  capable  of  public  hostility,  an  offensive  paf ty  to  the  war  i 
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the  stonn  of  whidi,  after  thnnderiiig  in  the  Alps  and  Appennines, 
and  sweeping  through  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  was  now  threaten* 
ing  to  concentrate  its  fary  on  his  little  state.  At  the  appearance 
of  danger,  his  pride,  like  that  of  greater  princes,  shrunk  within 
the  dimensions  of  his  strength ;  and,  claiming  the  mediataoa  of 
Spain,  he  implored  the  mercy  of  the  French  general.  His  appli- 
cation was  iinswered  by  Bonaparte  in  a  letter  to  die  Spudsli 
minister  at  Parma,  the  Count  Valdeparaiso,  consenting  to  asoa- 
pension  of  arms,  and  requiring  that  agents  of  the  duke,  antho* 
rised  to  adjust  its  conditions,  should  meet  him  without  delay  at 
Placentia. 

This  forbearance  towards  a  potentate,  exposed  to  summary 
punishment  both  by  his  insolence  and  feebleness,  was  not  only  in 
conformity -with  the  wishes  of  the  directors,  who  were  naturally 
anxious  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  Spain,  but  was  recommended 
by  reasons  of  military  policy.  In  the  actual  crisis  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  existing  relations  of  France  with  the  other  states 
of  Europe,  the  inconsiderable  possessions,  the  parvula  regna  of 
the  duke  of  Parma,  were  worth  neither  the  time  requisite  to 
overrun,  nor  the  trouble  necessary  to  govern  them.  A  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  on  terms  acceptable  to  the  duke,  and  approved  by 
the  representative  of  his  kinsman  and  protector  the  king  of  Spain, 
besides  leading  to  a  peace,  and  detaching  from  the  coalitkMi 
another  member  of  the  Bourbon  family,  would  acquire,  for  the 
French  army,  advantages  of  the  greatest  moment,  without  incur- 
ring the  sacrifice  of  time,  or  the  pain  of  extortion.  Under  these 
considerations,  the  armistice  of  Placentia,  guaranteed  by  the  con- 
currence of  the  Spanish  envoy,  was  signed  by  Bonaparte  cm  the 
9th  of  Mayy'just  before  his  departure  to  put  himself  a  second 
time  at  the  head  of  his  advance.  The  duke  of  Parma  engaged  to 
send  commissioners  to  Paris,  to  treat  for  peace,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  pay  a  military  contribution  of  two  millions  of  francs;  to 
furnish,  for  the  French  army,  seventeen  hundred  horses,  twelve 
hundred  for  draught,  four  hundred  for  cavalry,  and  one  hun- 
dred for  the  saddle,  all  suitably  harnessed  and  equipped.  He 
ftirther  contracted  to  supply,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  days,  two 
thousand  quintals  of  wheat,  five  thousand  of  oats,  and  two  thou- 
sand bullocks.  But  a  more  interesting  sacrifice,  to  which  he  now 
consented  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  those  immunities  o^ 
neutrdity  that  hitherto  he  had  disdained  to  accept,  was  embraced 
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in  fhefimrtk  artide'of  the  armistice,  iriiich  stipulated  fSorthe 
defirerj,  at  tbe  choice  of  the  French  general,  of  twenty  of  the 
finest  paintings  existing  in  the  datchy  (!)• 

This  was  the  first  time,  at  least  in  the  history  of  modern  war, 
that  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  were  introduced  into  the  con- 
ventions of  hostQe  states,  as  equivalents  for  the  concession  of 
peace,  or  snbstitntes  for  the  spoils  of  conquest.  The  measure, 
dKmgh  sanctioned  by  the  directory,  originated  with  Bonq>arte, 
and  lent  a  grace  and  refinement  to  his  warfore,  which  reflecting 
lustre  M  the  French  arms,  harmonized  the  rudeness  of  military 
bme,  with  the  softer  glories  of  taste  and  imagination.  The 
kocnage  of  other  conquerors  for  the  masterpieces  of  art,  had  been 
diown  by  seiiing  with  avidity,  or  leaving  with  indifference,  such 
cpedmens  as  the  chance  of  war  placed  within  their  reach.  The 
arm  of  victory  had  transferred  from  Corinth  to  Constantinople, 
and  thence  to  Venice,  the  famous  horses  of  bronze.  In  later 
times,  Frederick  the  great,  though  twice  in  military  possession 
of  Dresden,  left  untouched  and  almost  unnoticed  the  objects  col- 
lected in  the  royal  gallery.  The  livelier  sympathy  of  Bonaparte 
for  the  eiforts  of  genius,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him,  to  dese- 
craie  or  ne^ect  its  creations.  What  ha4  hitherto  been  sutgects 
of  mflitary  rapine,  princely  exchange,  selfish  display,  or  private 
aequisilaoD,  he  elevated  into  consideraUons  of  national  compact 
and  means  of  public  relief  and  refinement,  receiving,  as  compenr 
saiion  for  territory  which  he  might  have  occupied,  and  treasure 
vhich  he  could  have  exacted,  a  small  selection  of  Italian  paintings. 
This  proceeding,  which  evinced  equal  respect  for  talent  and  hu- 
manity, and  opened  a  higher  sphere  of  glory  for  the  arts,  made 
the  magic  of  Correggio*s  pendl,  turn  aside  from  his  country  the 
ravages  of  war  (9^. 

In  order  to  make  the  choice  with  proper  care  and  judgment, 
Bonaparte  had  requested  the  French  minister  at  Genoa,  as  early 
as  the  1st  of  May,  to  furnish  him  with  a  list  of  the  most  admired 
paintings  and  statues  to  be  found  in  Milan,  Parma,  Placentia, 
Modena,  and  Bologna ;  and,  after  notifying  the  directory  of  his  in- 
tention to  require  from  the  Duke  of  Parma  a  heavy  contribution, 
I  b  pomshment  of  hia  obstinate  adhesion  to  the  coalition  against 
jFrtnce,  bad  requested  them  to  send  to  his  headquarters  three 
•r  four  connoisseurs,  who  might  designate  such  objects  as  wei:e 
best  worth  the  expense  of  conveyance  to  Parisi  and  the  honour 
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of  afiaee  in  thdmuaeutt  of  die  Loavre.  B«l  the  rapiiiity  of  fab 
conqoesCs,  ontstrippiag  Ike  eipeditioD  of  Us  oorraspowleiioe  and 
the  measures  of  the  directory^  in  execming  the  oonfention  with 
the  finlce  of  Panna»  he  had  reoonrse  to  the  services  of  general 
Gervoni,  who  a|ipears,  from  his  letters,  to  hare  exncmed  the  ob- 
jeotof  his  mission  with  modesty  and  inteUigence.  By  the  seal  of 
this  ofBoer,  the  St.  Jerome  of  GorreggiOy  the  ikef^arnvre  of  that 
artist,  was  sent  off  to  Tortona  on  the  route  to  Paris,  as  early 
as  the  18th  of  May.  The  bigotry  of  tfaediAe,  who,  aithongfa 
he  was  an  iUve  of  GondiUac,  Hred  sommnded  by  monks,  and 
buried  in  snperstitioQs  obeenmnoes  in  the  casde  of  Golorao, 
rendered  him  more  sensible  of  tte  Talue  of  the  ssint  than  of 
the  painting,  and  he  ofiered  to  redeem  his  image  at  the  price  of 
iwo  millioas  of  francs.  As  this  sum  would  be  Iftely  to  pass 
jriirongh  the  hands  of  the  army  agents,  they  were  pleased  at  the 
liberdity  of  the  offer,  and  urged  the  general  to  accept  it.  His 
reply,  which  shews  that  patriotism  and  glory,  the  incentiTes  of 
his  vigour  in  war,  were  the  motives  of  his  moderation  in  peace, 
was  in  these  unprophetic  words  ^*  The  two  millions,  if  aocepted, 
would  soon  be  gone,  while  the  great  work  of  Gorreggio  will  be 
the  ornament  of  Paris  for  ages,  and  the  parent  of  masterpieces 
tike  itself." 

The  language  of  his  letter  communicating  a  copy  of  the  armis* 
-tice  which  he  had  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  is  remarkaUe 
^  an  illustration  of  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  in  Paris,  at 
the  tune  a  consciousness  of  his  vast  capacity  first  actuated  him, 
and  the  influence  of  its  fbroe  was  just  beginning  to  be  feh  in  France. 
That  indifference  for  the  Christian  reKgion,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  writings  of  philosophers,  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  fury  of  the  revolution,  prevailed  among  the  French  people, 
was  supposed  to  be  faithfully  represented  by  a  majority  of  the 
directors;  while,  in  the  person  of  one  of  them,  was  a  chief  of  tbe 
Theaphilanthrop%st€,  a  deistical  sect  yho,  renouhcing  the  doctrine 
of  revelation  altogether,  substituted,  for  the  worship  of  Jesus  and 
the  invocation  of  saints,  hymns  to  the  supreme  being,  and  songs 
of  praise  to  the  virtues.  Glancing  at  this  coniplenon  of  the  go- 
vernment, Bonaparte,  when  informing  the  directors  that  he  was 
about  to  send  them  the  St.  Jerome  of  Correggio,  observed  with 
a  mixture  of  pleasantry  and  reproadi,  •'*!  confess  the  saint 
ehooses  an  unlucky  time  for  visiting  Paris;  but  I  hope  you  wiH 
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graot  him  tbe  honoiura  of  the  Miueiuii.'*  A  respect  for  religion, 
and  4  preference  for  that  in  which  he  was  born,  early  implanted 
io  his  onod,  never  altogether  deserted  him ;  and,  though  Caintly 
imiauMdoDthisoccasion,  soon  began  to  impress  iuelf  on  his 
public  coadacty  and  eventaaUy  determined  some  of  his  mosthn- 
portani  measares(8]. 

In  Hilan»  where  the  population  and  aathorities  were  diftreat 
in  origin,  and  opposed  ia  interest,  the  repeated  saocess  and  rapid 
advance  of  the  French  army  had  eseiied  conflicting  sentiments. 
Hope  aniaiated  the  cidxens^   who  sympathizing  ia  the  popular 
priacqile»  of  the  French  revidation  and  submitting  painfully  to 
Aawrian  domination,  foresaw^  ia  the  triumph  of  the  republican 
anns,  tbe  dowafalt  of  that  sway  which  had  so  long  oppressed  ihem. 
Fear  actuated  the  court,  who,  conscious  that  their  power  andpri- 
rilegea  had  been  carved  ontof  the  national  feding  and  civil  rigfata 
of  their  mibiecta,  fait  that  the  shodt  which  should  weaken  their 
grasp  for  a  moment,  might  restore  their  prey  to  liberty  for  ever* 
In  this  extremity  theArcbdtake  Ferdinand,  who,  as  viceroy  of  bis 
nephew  th^  Emperor,  governed  the  liitanese,  instead  of  joining 
Beaulieu,  or  meeting  Bonepatte  in  the  field,  repaired  to  the 
churches,  and  fatigued  heaven  with  processions,  penitence,  and 
prayer.    From  the  awAil  ceremonies  of  mass  and  the  sacrament, 
hedespended,  as  the  front  of  danger  approached,  to  the  humbler 
forms  of  siqipUcation  and  charity,  offering,  in  his  trepidation,  re- 
lief to  others,  as  the  means  of  obtaining  help  for  himself.    Afans 
were  bestow^  by  the  court,  and  cdlected  in  the  churches,  for 
the  widows  and  organs  of  soldiers  slain  in  battle;  and,  a  more 
doublfid  appeal  to  die  Almighty,  the  reliquesof  sahits  and  mar- 
tyrs were  carried  in  procession,  with  lights  and  incense  burning 
through  the  streets.    But  the  Urm  of  Beaulien  was  not  strength- 
ened, nor  the  progress  of  his  conqueror  impeded,  by  virtue  of 
these  pious  importuinties,  and  the  Archduke,  having  received 
intelligence  of  the  action  at  Fombio,  had  recourse  to  a  less  devout 
andfvecarious  method  of  safety.    About  noon  on  the  9tb,  accom- 
panied by  the  Archduchess  and  the  officers  of  his  court,  he  left 
Milan  for  Venice,  sbeddUng  w^opiapish  tears  at  parting  from 
princely  possessions,  which,  as  force  had  given  them^force  wastnow 
aatchang away*.   The  people  wboavsemUed  to  witness  his  depai^ 
t«fe».  isstiAed  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  as  the  royal  fugitives  made 
theirwaytbioiifl^dMJireet^.    Froinaaonaeofdaoency»th^de- 
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dkied  dbplaylBg.tlie  trtt  senttaMiit;  and  from  a  i 
denoe,  aMoctiag  the  last  (4). 

Shortly  after  this  practical  abdioatkni  took  place, 
of  popular  feeKng  iodieated  a  general  ffispositien  in  IQan  to  re- 
eeiye  the  French  as  friends  and  deliyerers.  A  treeof  UbertjiraB 
plantedin  the  public  square ;  tricolored  cockades,  vlncfa  were  at 
first  assumed  timklly  sAdrardy,  soon  appeared  in  such  numbers, 
that  a  spectator  olmryed  '*they  must  have  sprung  up  from  die 
earth  or  rained  down  from  the  heavens."  A  national  guaord,  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  the  nobles  and  high  Ainctkwaries  eagnr-^ 
ly  enrolled  themsdres  with  mechanics  and  labourers,  was  fcwmed 
under  the  direction  of  the  municipal  authorities.  The  Austrian  eae^ 
that  double  headed  emblem  of  ceaseless  rapacity  and  lediargic 
strength,  was  removed  from  the  doors  of  the  public  buikiinga;  and, 
on  the  portals  of  the  Archducal  palace  was  written ''House  to  let; 
apply  for  the  keys  to  the  French  commissary  Salicetti."  In  a  eoan- 
cfl  composed  of  the  corporate  officers,  and  other  prominent  per^ 
sons,  it  was  determined  to  prbpitiate  the  favour  of  the  victoriona 
general  by  approaching  him  in  terms  of  courtesy  and  friendsfajp, 
and  to  submit  to  his  demenoy  themselves  and  their  capitidL 

Accordingly  a  deputation  of  dtiiens,  headed  by  Count  Meki,  a 
nobleman  greatly  respected  for  his  patriotism  imd  talents,  fwo- 
ceeded  to  Lodi,  and  presenting  to  Bonaparte  the  keys  of  Ifi- 
lan,  demanded  his  protection.  They  were  favouraUy  received, 
and  the  assurance  was  repeated  to  them  that  the  war  whkk  was 
waged  against  Austria,  was  not  designed  to  injure  or  ofiend  the 
people  of  Italy.  As  the  roads  were  already  infested  by  banditti, 
composed  of  deserters  and  stragglers  from  Beaulieu's  army,  die 
deputies,  upon  taking  their  leave,  were  furnished  with  an  escort 
of  French  cavalry.  On  the  14th,  Ifassena  took  military  posses- 
sion of  Milan,  and,  after  quartering  his  troops  within  and  around 
the  walls,  proceeded  to  blockade  the  citadel.  The  next  day,  Bo- 
naparte himself  made  his  public  entry. 

As  this  was  a  prelude  to  die  series  of  similar  and  greater  triomplis 
which  awaited  him,  its  details  may  deserve  to  be  recorded  in  the 
language  which  was  employed  to  describe  it  at  the  Ume.  **  The 
entry  of  General  Bonaparte  into  this  dty  has  been  a  brilliant  spee- 
tacle;  Upon  arriving  at  the  Roman  gate,  he  was  saluted  by  the 
national  guards,  who  presented  arms  before  him.  The  ofBoera 
of  the-corporation,  and  a  number  of  the  nobility  rode  out  in  court 
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eqvpifM  to  meel;  Uai  and,  in  the  midsl  of  an  Immenfle  and  ap- 
phodiag  anddtode^  paid  him  reiterated  compliments.  A  strong 
detidUMot of  infimtry. marched  before  him;  he  was  surrounded 
bf  a  guard  of  hussars ;  ttsd  fdlloved  hj  a  long  train  of  coaches ; 
a  body  of  the  national  guard  of  Milan  closing  the  procession.  In 
tUs  order,  the  general  proceeded  to  the  archdncal  palace,  where 
Us  quarters  were  established.  The  bands  of  music  of  the  French 
irmy,  aad  of  the  national  guard  of  Mflan,  by  turns,  performed 
narehesand  symphonies.  A  dinner  of  two  hundred  covers  was 
lenred  in  the  pdace,  in  the  square  before  which,  a  tree  of 
HMrty  was  planted ;  while  crowds  of  citizens  expressed  their  en- 
tkosiasm  in  shouts  of  **  Liberty  far  etwr.  Long  live  the  Repub- 
lic''(Sj. 

hajntient  to  finisb^the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Italy,  or 
at  lesst  to  estaUish  his  army  on  the  line  of  the  Adige,  Bonaparte 
did  aot  sofler  even  the  pleasures  of  a  maiden  triumph  to  allure 
him  inte  the  ^gbtest  remission  of  activity,  but  set  about  orga- 
nmog  a  provisional  government  for  Lombardy,  with  the  same 
diligeaes  and  vigour  which  lie  had  exhibited  in  conducting  its 
conquest.  A  spirit  of  internal  order  and  national  independence, 
it  vis,  OB  diis,  as  on  all  siinflar  occasions,  the  leading  object  of 
luspoKey  to  instil ;  and  the  principal  difficulty  with  which  he  had 
tocoitteod consisted  in  reconciling  its  promotion  with  the  exaction 
of  keavf  contributions,  and  with  the  ftrm  establishment  of  French 
ioloeoce. 

Under  the  imperial  sway,  the  seven  provinces  into  which  Lom- 
twrdy  was  divided,  were  allowed  to  send  deputies  to  a  general 
cooBcflinlGlan ;  where,  superintended  by  the  viceroy  and  a  resi- 
deoc  miaisler  from  Vienna,  they  exercised,  in  a  limited  degree,  the 
povrsri  of  government.  This  institution,  with  authority  less  con- 
tracted and  dependent,  was  suifered  to  subsist,  and  under  the 
presidency  of  Count  IMzi,  to  conduct  the  general  administration 
of  aiEurs.  A  national  guard,  officered  by  persons  imbued  with 
ttal  for  the  emancipation  of  their  country,  and  disposed  to  ac- 
<iuesce  m  the  prelection  of  France,  was  organized  in  all  the  chief 
lewBs.  That  of  Milan  was  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Serbeilom', 
anoUanan  of  freat  wealth  and  popular  manners,  who,  with  the 
priacipal  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  in  the  capital,  took  the 
<^  cf  allegiance  to  the  French  General.  The  magistrates  of 
^^^^'porationa  and  of  rural  districts  irere,  for  the  greater  part. 
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contiiiiied  in  ofitoe,  tlieircomnif8io«beiiigreMw«dbjtlie|iro- 
Tunooal  eoYernmenu  Greeo,  white,  and  red  were  adopted  as 
the  national  eolour« ;  andageneral  impobe  toward  the  fbondaiioa 
of  free  insiittttions  wai  manifested  by  the  inhabitants  wdeneoa- 
raged  by  their  deliverers. 

But  the  instructions  of  the  government,  as  well  as  the  wanu  of 
the  army  and  the  promises  of  the  general,  required  the  adopdon 
of  measures  tending  direetly  to  counteract  the  propagation  <tf 
Italian  patriotism,  and  the  establishment  of  French  aseendaney. 
To  his  soldiers,  starving  with  hunger  and  cold  in  the  Alps,  Bona- 
parte had  promised  the  wealth  and  abundance  of  fertile  provinoes 
and  populous  towns.  These  were  now  in  his  power  i  and  could 
he  have  hesitated  to  reward  the  courage  and  exertions  which 
enabled  him  to  sidadue  them,  out  ot  tenderness  for  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  the  inhabitants,  the  instructions  of  the  directory 
would  have  overborne  all  his  scruples.  In  thw  despatch  of  the 
7th  of  May,  they  said  "  It  is  the  Hifamese  particularly  which  you 
are  not  to  spare.  Raise  contributions  there  in  money  instantly, 
during  the  existence  of  the  terror  which  the  first  approach  of  our 
armies  will  inspire." 

Under  the  necessity  imposed  by  this  state  of  things^  Bonaparte 
caused  seals  to  be  placed  on  the  doors  of  the  public  treasury,  and 
issued  a  decree  requiring  that  the  funds  of  every  descriplionbdon{^ 
ing  to  the  viceroy,  instead  of  being  returned  to  the  community  from 
which  they  had  been  extorted,  should  be  paid  into  the  French 
military  chest.  On  the  19ih  of  May  a  prodasMtion  appeared  with 
bis  name  and  that  of  Salicetti  affixed  to  it,  calling  onthe  inhabir 
tants  of  Lombardy,  by  argumenu  studiously  addresied  to  their 
feelings  of  patriotism  and  sense  of  justice,  to  prove  that  they  de- 
served independence, by  doing  something  to  secure  it;  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  French  general  in  driving  the  Anstrians 
out  of  Italy,  and,  in  the  advancement  of  that  <d]Ject,  to  fomisfa  a 
contribution  of  twraty  millions  of  francs,  for  the  pay  and  support 
of  the  army ;  which,  far  from  the  frontiM^s  of  France,  it  was 
represented,  was  fighting  for  the  ddiversnce  of  Lombardy  from 
qppresMon.  The  burthen  thus  imposed  was  deacribed  to  be  iacon- 
sidei^able  when  compared  with  the  population  ant  wedth  of  the 
country ;  while,  to  allevia^  i(a  inconvenience*  tim  chnrdi  plate, 
the  funds  in  the  city  trea^uryx  aad  those  in  the  Moat  de  Pi^ 
weredirected to bereceiTedi^.paro  ofU.    It.^caa moieomr  di- 
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▼kled  into  Mnreral  instalnmiis,  its  eoUectkm  WM  entrasted  to  th^ 
40eoer  of  uiiyd  eitkem^  and  its  distribotioB  among  (he  several 
prorinees  was  regulated  bj  the  scde  of  apponionment,  according 
to  which,  the  tribate  to  Austria  had  heretofore  been  aonoaUy 
raised  (6). 

This  measure,  though  fdUy  justified  by  the  laws  of  war»  if  the 
ItsBans  were  regarded  as  enemies  (7);  and  by  the  principles  of 
equity,  if  admowledged  as  friends,  was  of  a  nature  but  too  wdt 
cakohied  to  generate  popular  disaffection.  But  thjB  f^  being  as 
ttoaroidible  as  ic  was  palpable  and  great,  aU  that  Bonapari^ 
eonU  do  was  to  endeavour  by  care,  conciliation,  justice,  and 
eoonomy,  to  lighten  its  pressure,  and  obviate  its  recurrence. 
According  articles  in  kind  were  made  receivable  from  the  con-^ 
tribators,  at  a  ftdr  valuation ;  the  army  agents  were  subjected  to 
ihe  strictest'aoooantability  for  the  due  application  of  ftinds  pbced 
in  thsir  hands ;  and  the  rules  of  discipline  were  enforced  upoa 
all  ranks,  wiA  redoubled  energy  and  more  vigilant  exactness. 
Thegflneral  himself  set  an  example,  which,  while  it  supported 
<ha  spirit  of  his  orders,  commanded  the  respect  if  not  the  emu- 
htioB  of  his  officers.  Neither  the  allurements  of  beauty,  nor 
thetenptatioiisof  gold,  were  sufficient  to  surprise  his  discretion 
or  prevail  ov«r  his  integrity.  The  lovely  Grassini,  who  aspired 
to  sabdoe  the^^rietor  of  Lodi,  complained  of  a  continence,  which 
the  neglect  of  h^r  various  andyet  virgin  charms,  proved  to  be  more 
tofl«x^  than  that  of  Scipio ;  and  Salicetti,  who  in  order  to  atone 
tor  fonser  persecution,  offered  the  instrumentality  of  his  friend* 
ship  it  the  expense  of  the  fiumess  of  his  character,  found  Bona- 
1^^  asinvjncible  against  weapons  of  silver  as  weapons  of  steel. 
Enteriag  the  general's  cabinet,  this  representative  of  the  direc* 
^f  who  was  invested  widi  the  power  of  official  absolution,  said, 
"  the  brother  of  the  duke  of  Modena  is  here,  with  four  millioBs 
of  francs  in  cash.  He  is  come,  on  the  part  of  the  duke,  to  beg 
your  acceptance  of  this  sum,  and  I,  who  know  the  aAiirs  of  your 
f^y»  come  to  advise  it.  Neither  the  directory  nor  the  councils 
^  over  reward  your  services.  This  money  is  yours --take  it 
^thoiit  aeruple  and  without  noise.  The  contribution  of  the  duke 
^  be  lessened  in  proportion,  and  he  will  be  too  happyin  having 
**^ed  a  protector."  *'  I  thank  you,^'  coldly  rcfdied  Bona- 
parte, "  bat  I  am  not  going,  for  the  sake  of  money,  to  put  myself 
^^^powerofiheDukeef  Modena.  Iprefervemainingfree"  (8). 
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He  appears  to  haTe  been  altogedier  inaenmUe  to  the  inlaeBee  of 
property  or  wealth,  and  sporned  the  proposal  of  Salioetti^  proba- 
bly, without  an  effort.  In  regard  to  the  approaches  of  besoty, 
his  more  than  dassical  fbrtitade  was  no  doobt  assisted  by  his 
conjugal  love ;  for,  in  a  letter  to  Garnot,  written  about  this  tne, 
he  said,  **  I  owe  yon  particolar  thanks  for  the  attention  yon  hare 
been  good  enough  to  pay  to  my  wife.  I  recommend  her  to  yon ; 
she  is  a  sincere  patriot,  and  i  love  her  to  distraction**  (9). 

Soon  after  his  entrance  into  Milan,  Bonaparte  whose  lore  for 
true  glory  made  him  admire  erery  spedes  of  merit,  adresseda 
letter  of  compliment  and  kindness  to  the  celebrated  astronomer 
Oriani.  **  The  sciences,**  he  wrote,  **  which  enndi>le  the  honan 
mind,  the  arte  that  embeUish  life  and  trasmit  great  actioas  to  pos- 
terity, deserve  to  be  honoured  in  an  especial  manner  by  firee  go- 
vernments." Thus  encouraged,  the  modest  astronomer  waited 
on  the  general  at  hb  headquarters  in  the  viceregal  palace,  wliere 
an  interview  took  place,  which,  in  one  of  his  despatches,  Bo- 
naparte thus  described  **  I  saw  at  Milan  the  famous  astronomer 
Oriaui.  The  first  time  he  came  to  see  me,  he  was  so  mudi  con- 
fused that  he  could  not  answer  my  questions.  At  length,  reco- 
vering himself,  he  said.  '  Pardon  me ;  but  this  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  entered  these  apartments,  and  my  eyes  are  unaccustomed  to 
such  magnificence.'  He  appeared  altogether  unconscious  that  in 
these  few  words,  he  conveyed  a  severe  reflecticm  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  archduke.  I  instantly  had  his  appointments  paid  iq> 
to  him,  and  hastened  to  encourage  him  by  all  proper  attentions." 

It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  infirmity  of  man,  that  eyes  ac- 
customed to  survey  the  splendors  of  the  firmament,  should  be 
dazded  by  the  decorations  of  a  princely  saloon.  But,  in  this  in- 
stance probably,  the  fame  and  presence  of  the  young  conqueror 
shed  upon  the  material  ornaments  around  him,  a  moral  lustre, 
to  which  the  faculties  of  the  philosopher  were  not  habituated, 
and  before  which  they  for  a  moment  shrunk. 

In  the  same  spirit  was  the  letter  that  Bonaparte  wrote  to  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Milan  and  Pavia,  inviting  them  to  assure 
the  professors  and  students  of  the  university  of  Pavia,  who  had 
fled  at  the  approach  of  Augereau*s  dirision,  of  his  favour  and 
protection;  and  of  his  desire  that  they  should  return  to  Pavia, 
and  renew  their  hibours  of  instruction  and  study :  ''  It  is  my  de- 
sire, gentlemen,  that  the  university  of  Pavia,  justly  celebrated  on 
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many  aoeonnts,  shouM  resume. the  course.of  its  stadies.  Make 
known  then  to  the  learned  professors  and  nnmerous  slndents  of 
tliat  iBstiliitioii,  that  I  inyite  them  to  repair  immediately  to  Pavia, 
and  to  propose  to  me  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  likely  to 
gire  grc«ier  aetivity  and  a  more  brilliant  exist^ice  to  their  famous 
BHTersity"  (10). 

With  Tiews  not  less  liberal  and  enlightened,  Gamot,  in  an  offi- 
cial despatch  of  the  16th  of  May,  had  recommended  the  bestowal 
of  fiaTQfur  and  distinction  on  the  learned  men  of  Italy.  ''The 
Frendi  people/'  said  this  republican  statesman,  **  attach  greater 
Taine  to  the  acquisition,  as  a  fellow  dtizen,  of  a  profound  mathe- 
mticMin,  a  celebrated  painter,  or  a  distinguished  man  of  what- 
efer  profession,  than  to  the  conquest  of  a  rich  and  populous 
city.'*  But,  before  tins  despatch  reached  Bonaparte,  he  had  spon* 
taneously  accomplished  its  object. 

As,  in  the  heart  of  this  fertile  country,  the  troops  were  supplied 
with  good  and  abundant  rations,  fine  bread,  fresh  meat,  and  sound 
wine,  they  soon  became  healthy  and  cheerful,  although  on  their 
first  emering  Milan,  they  were  sadly  in  want  of  dothing  and  pay. 
Eren  the  small  pittance  of  two  sous  a  man  to  the  privates,  and  eight 
francs  each  to  the  officers  of  the  army;  which  had  been  directed 
by  the  goremment  to  be  paid  in  coin,  had  not  been  received  by 
the  troops  in  Italy  (11);  and  their  old  threadbare  uniforms, 
fMled  and  tattered  in  the  storms  of  more  than  one  campaign,  ex- 
posed ihem,  in  spite  of  their  renovated  disdpUne  and  unequalled 
prowess,  to  the  alternate  ridicule  of  laughter  and  compassion. 
Tins  stale  of  things,  equally  repugnant  to  the  interest  of  the  war 
and  the  fBdings  of  the  general,  was  not  permitted  to  remain  un- 
redressed. With  respect  to  dothing,  Bonaparte  had  determined, 
from  Che  moment  of  signing  the  armistice  of  Placentia,  to  purchase 
materials  for  that  object,  and,  as  soon  as  active  operations  were 
suspended,  he  carried  that  resolution  mto  effect  (12) ;  so  that,  in 
the  eonrse  of  a  few  days  after  his  entry  into  Milan,  he  had  the 
gratification  of  seemg  his  men  turn  out  on  parade  newly  dad. 
Their  arrears  of  pay  were  at  the  same  time  paid  up  to  them ; 
and  their  comfort  being  thus  assured  by  the  political  prudence  and 
aniitarf  skill  of  their  general,  a  solid  foundation  for  disdpline  was 
laid,  the  men  being  no  longer  uiclined  to  disobedience,  or  tempted 
to  disorder. 

To  naeeitliese  and  other  expences  of  the  army,  such  as  thepro- 
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tiricn  of  hMpkab^  lli#  eitdriMnnBt  of  flagatoM  on  Uilfaie  of 
commnniGatioiiy  aC  Tortona,  Goni,  Geva,  avd  Moorikm,  and  the 
equipmenl  of  the  artiUerf  and  cavalry,  al  of  wUch  necessary 
outlays,  instead  of  being  received  from  France,  were  creaied  in 
Italy ;  Bonaparte  found  an  ultimate  and  an  ample  resource,  afler 
exhausting  the  payments  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  in  the  contribu' 
tion  levied  on  the  provinces  of  Austrian  Lombardy.  But  an  im- 
mediate and  more  seasonable  one,  he  sup|died  by  an  armistice 
Irilh  the  Duke  of  Modena,  which  was  signed  atMiiaa  en  ikeXHb 
of  May. 

This  petty  sovereign,  whose  daughter  and  sole  heireis  was 
married  to  the  Viceroy  of  Milan,  was  as  obnoxious  to  tke  severity 
of  the  French  Government  by  that  connexion,  as  bis  neig^Aionr  <rf 
Parma,  by  the  consanguinity  of  Spain,  was  susceptible  of  tbeif 
indulgence.  He  was  tyrannical,  and  the  more  so  as  be  was 
avaricious ;  and  having  extorted  large  sums  from  his  subjects, 
was  not  less  fearful  of  their  resentment  than  of  the  boslBities  of 
the  French  army.  Safety  from  both,  for  his  person  .amd  his  trea- 
sure, he  sought  by  an  early  flight  to  Venice  (3),  leaving  tbe  go- 
vernment of  his  smaD  dominionstothecareof  aregeney,  and  to  his 
illegithnate  brother,  Frederick  of  Bate,  a  commission  to  tn»  with 
the  French  general.  The  conditions  agreed  upon  bound  the  Duke 
to  send  commissioners  to  Paris  to  conclude  a  peace,  in  the  menn* 
time  to  pay  to  the  order  of  Bonaparte  ten  milionaof  ftfancs,  md 
to  deliver,  at  his  selection,  twenty  paintings  of  the  great  auMers. 
On  these  terms,  the  Dutchies  of  Modena,  Beggio,  and  Hirandola, 
which  might  have  been  seised  upon  and  demstated  without  delay 
or  resistance,  by  a  division  of  the  French  army,  were  to  enjoy  the 
immunities  of  neutral  states. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  tbe  directovy  in  this  re- 
gard, which  had  now  reached  headquarters,  several  painttags  and 
rare  manuscripts  were  taken  from  the  public  gaUery  and  from  tbe 
Ambrosian  library  ai  Milan,  and,  with  the  objects  ceded  by  the 
Dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena,  were  forwarded  to  Paris.  In  this 
case,  Bonaparte,  acting  as  an  executive  officer,  enforced  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  rights  of  conquest.  In  tbe  former  instances,  ex- 
ercising the  discretion  of  an  uninstructed  a{^nt,  he  exchanged  his 
military  advantages  for  equivalents  specified  in  a  pencefnl  con- 
vention (14). 

While  he  thus  established  sources  of  supply  within  the  oountry 
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oTenpraad  by  tto  foree  or  terror  of  his  antts,  he  improved  on 
the  halkitB  of  BiMnan  generals  as  mnch  as  on  their  matims  of  con- 
quest. For  not  only  did  he  make  the  war  in  Italy  support  itself, 
hot  he  (brnished  from  the  firnits  of  his  victories  the  sinews  of 
war  to  distant  armies  and  rival  commanders,  treasures  for  the 
general  service  of  the  state,  and  monuments  of  taste  for  the  em- 
bellislunent  of  tlie  capitaL  Accepting  for  himself  neither  a  grain 
of  gold  nor  an  object  of  art,  he  sent  to  Paris  more  than  seventy 
paiatiAgs,  remitted  to  General  Kellermann  two  hundred  thousand 
francs,  to  Moreau  one  million,  and  more  than  ten  millions  to  the 
direcMry,  after  having  supplied  the  numerous  wants  of  his  own 
anny  (15). 

It  was  then,  when  his  troops  were  renovated  by  rest,  invigo- 
nted  by  fdenty,  and  gratified  by  triumph,  that  he  summoned 
ibem  to  a  fresh  career  of  exertion  and  glory,  by  an  address, 
every  word  of  which  must  have  stimulated  with  energy  and  fire 
the  endnisiasm  of  their  inmost  souls. 

^'Soldiers,'-Yoa  rushed  down  from  the  Appennines  like  a 
tonrem ;  yoa  overthrew  and  scattered  all  that  stood  in  your  way. 
PiedmoDty  reecued  from  Austrian  tyranny,  yields  to  her  natural 
soMioMiils  of  peace,  and  of  friendship  for  France.  Milan  is 
years ;  the  flag  of  the  republic  floats  triumphant  over  Lombardy ; 
and  their  political  existence,  the  Dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena, 
owe  to  yoiff  generosity. 

**  The  army  which,  in  its  pride,  dared  to  menace  you,  could 
find  no  barrier  to  withstand  your  c6ura{^.  The  Po,  the  Ticin, 
the  Adda,  stopped  your  march  not  a  single  day.  You  passed 
these  boasted  bulwarks  of  Italy  as  rapidly  as  you  did  the  Appen- 
nines. These  great  successes  fill  the  bosom  of  your  country  with 
joy ;  and,  to  commemorate  them,  your  representatives  have  de- 
cfeed  a  festival,  to  be  celebrated  in  every  commune  of  the  re- 
pabiic.  There,  your  fadiers,  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  mis- 
tresses, will  rejoice  in  your  triumph,  and  exult  in  being  dear 
to  yoa. 

**  That  yon  have  done  much,  soldiers,  is  true ;  but  does  there 
rcmata  nothing  more  for  you  to  do  ?  Shall  it  be  said  that  we 
knew  boir  to  gain  victories,  but  not  to  improve  them  ,*  or  shall 
posterity  reproach  us  with  having  found  a  Capua  in  Lombardy  ? 
Ko ;  already  I  see  you  fly  to  arms.  Inglorious  rest  fotigues  you ; 
mi  days  lost  to  fame  yoa  account  as  days  lost  to  happiness.  Then 
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let  OS  hasten  onward ;  we  hare  still  forced  mardies  to  make, 
armies  to  yanquish,  laurels  to  gather,  and  iajaries  to  aTenge. 
Let  the  incendiaries  who  whetted  the  dagger  of  civil  war  ia 
France,  who  basely  assassinated  onr  nunisters,  and  who  borat 
our  fleets  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  tremble— the  hour  of  ten- 
geance  is  come  I 

*'  But  let  the  people  every  where  be  tranquil.  We  are  the 
friends  of  every  people,  more  especially  so  of  the  descendants  of 
Brutus,  of  Sdpio,  and  the  great  men  we  have  taken  for  models. 

**  To  rebuild  the  capitol,  and  place  in  triumph  within  its  walls, 
the  statues  of  those  heroes  who  rendered  it  ftunons ;  to  awaken, 
from  the  torpor  of  a  slavery  of  ages,  the  Roman  people ;  sodi  are 
the  fruits  of  victories  which  will  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity,  and  will  confer  on  you  the  |^ry  of  trnproviaf  the 
condition  of  the  finest  part  of  Europe. 

**  The  French  people,  free  and  respected  by  all  natioBs,  wiH 
bestow  on  Europe  a  glorious  peace,  which  will  requite  the  nume* 
rous  sacrifices  they  have  made  in  the  last  six  years.  To  your 
firesides  you  will  then  return,  and  your  fellow-citizens,  •Migiwig 
you  out,  will  say, '  He  belonged  to  the  army  of  Italy.' " 

The  vigour  of  conception,  truth  of  colourmg,  and  rapture  of 
style,  in  which,  in  a  few  sentences,  the  varied  events  of  die  cam- 
paign are  portrayed;  the  address,  in  aUuding  to  the  anniatioe  of 
Gherasco,  as  the  offspring  of  sentiments  natural  to  the  calNnet  of 
Turin ;  and  the  felicity  with  which  the  troops  are  reminded  that 
the  promises  made  at  Albenga  were  already  folfilled  in  the  capture 
of  Milan,  and  the  conquest  of  Lomb^dy,.  are  evktenoes  of 
judgment  and  eloquence,  which  no  reader  can  be  blind  to»  and  no 
orator  surpass.  But  neither  the  force  nor  the  propriety  of  this 
address  can  be  justly  estimated,  without  considering  it  in  ccmnec- 
tion  with  a  despatch  from  the  directory,  which  Bomqparte  received 
at  Lodi,  the  day  before  his  entrance  into  Milan  (16)« 


CHAPTER  IX. 


From  the  Slst  Co  the  28th  of  May  1796. 


Pin  of  the  direclon  for  diyidiog  the  army  of  lUly^Their  probable  and 
pretended  motiTea^Remoiistrance  of  Bonaparte— The  plan  of  diyiding  tbe 
amy  abandoned— Good  effects  of  Bonaparte's  remonstrance — His  an- 
tbority  enlarged— He  renews  miliUry  operations— Leares  Milan— Reyolt 
of  PavU— He  returns  to  Milan— Burns  BInasco,  and  storms  PaTia— The 
revolt  ffippresaed— ModeraUon  of  Bonaparte— Sends  hosUges  into  France 
— Tte  anny  rewshes  the  Oglio— Uneasiness  of  Berthier— Bonaparte  rejoins 
tbe  anny^Bnlen  Bresda— His  proclamation— Reception  by  the  Venetian 
aoiborilies— Instructions  of  the  directory  respecting  Venice. 


In  his  l^ers  firom  Cherasco,  as  was  before  observed,  Bona- 
parte had  asked  for  reenforcements,  and  proposed,  after  expel- 
ling the  Austrians  from  Italy,  to  force  his  way  across  the  Tyroliaa 
Alps ;  and,  concerting  operations  with  .Horeau  and  Joiirdan,  to 
dictate  peace  under  the  walls  of  Vienna.  A  project  so  vast,  and 
at  that  time  unexampled,  appears  to  have  alarmed  the  directory ; 
who,  distnisting  the  prudence,  or  dreading  the  ambition  of  a 
general,  whose  plans  were  cast  in  a  mould  of  such  colossal  enter- 
prise, proposed,  before  his  ascendancy  should  become  uncontrol- 
lable, to  turn  his  spirit  into  safer  channels.  Objects  of  an  osten- 
sible character  readily  presented  themselves,  as  sufficient  motives 
for  the  policy  inspired  by  this  timid  design.  Their  desire  to 
avenge  upon  the  papal  government  the  murder  of  Basseville^  was 
naturaDy  enough  unextingubhed ;  the  Ring  of  Naples,  whose 
officers  had  participated  in  the  plimder  and  destruction  of  Toulon, 
bad  a  contingent  of  cavalry  in  the  army  of  Beaulieu ;  and, they 
complained  that  the  neutrality  of  Tuscany,  either  through  the 
inal^ty  or  the  indisposition  of  the  Grand  Duke  to  prevent  it,  was 
abused  by  the  English  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Leghorn.    Influ- 
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enced  by  these  various  causes,  the  directors,  in  their  answer  of 
the  7th  of  Hay  to  Bonaparte's  letter,  proposing  the  invasion  of 
Germany,  after  declining  his  project  as  too  extensive  and  ha- 
zardous, announced  their  intention  of  directing  his  course,  as  soon 
as  the  conquest  of  the  Milanese  should  be  effected,  toward  the 
states  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  to  the  collateral  task  of  reocuing 
Corsica,  and  freeing  Leghorn  firom  the  English  (1). 

With  this  view  they  resolved  to  divide  their  force  in  Italy  into 
two  armies.  One,  under  General  Kellermann,  was  to  hold  the 
ground  already  gained,  reduce  Mantua,  and,  by  occupying  the 
passes  of  the  Tyrol,  maintain  the  exclusion  of  the  Austrians  from 
the  valley  of  the  Po.  The  other,  conducted  by  Bonaparte,  after 
driving  the  English  from  Leghorn,  and  detaching  an  expedition 
against  Corsica,  was  to  march  upon  Rome  and  Naples.  They 
determined  further,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  preservbg  cor- 
respondency of  action  and  harmony  of  feeling  between  the  two 
generals,  to  continue  in  force  their  decree  of  the  SISth  (rf  April, 
which  conferred  on  the  executive  commissaries,  after  the  example 
of  their  predecessors,  the  deputies  of  the  Convention,  aocbority 
to  require  and  control  the  movement  of  the  troops.  As  the  otgect 
assigned  for  insbting  on  this  regulation  was  not  of  a  nature  to  con- 
ceal the  illiberality  of  its  real  motive,  or  to  mitigate  the  mischief  of 
its  probable  effisct,  it  was  not  calculated  to  render  the  regolatioii 
itself  acceptable  to  the  judgment  or  the  sensibility  of  Bonaparte. 

This  unwelcome  despatch  reached  its  destination  just  three 
days  after  Bonaparte,  having  crowned  his  astonishing  career  of 
activity  and  success  by  the  victory  of  Lodi,  had  repeated  to 
Garnot  his  magnificent  design  of  penetratmg  into  Gennaoy,  and 
signing  a  peace  in  the  heart  of  ''astounded  Austria."  It  was 
easy  for  a  person  of  his  penetration  to  perceive,  that  the  mili- 
tary absurdity  of  the  directorial  plan  involved  not  only  dangers 
to  the  army,  but  iqustice  to  himself;  and  that  his  weO-eamed 
conquests  and  brilliant  hopes  were  about  to  be  sacrificed,  if  not 
to  the  accomplishment  of  sinister  schemes,  at  any  rate  wiAout 
die  slightest  prospect  of  public  advantage.  This  conviction 
must  naturally  have  excited  both  his  surprise  and  indignation  ; 
yet  in  his  answer,  which  was  prompt  and  firm,  the  Cselings  of  Che 
man  disappear  entirely  in  the  anxiety  of  the  general ;  and  instead 
of  a  fiery  expostulation  in  resentment  of  personal  injustioe,  he 
addressed  to  the  Directory  a  respectful  remonstrance  against  the 
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muchief  of  tbeir  injudicioiis  i^n.  After  telling  them  that  he  has 
just  that  moment  reoeived  their  despatch,  and  that  the  eonqnest 
of  Lombardy,— the  condition  upon  whidi  they  founded  their 
project  of  dividing  the  army,— was  already  achieved,  he  says : 
"  I  think  it  very  impolitic  to  divide  the  army  of  Italy  into  two 
corps ;  and  equally  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  republic,  to 
place  in  command  of  it,  two  different  generals/'  He  then  adds, 
**  the  expedition  against  Leghorn,  Rome,  and  Naples,  is  but  a  small 
a&ur.  It  should  be  made  by  divisions  efi  echeUmy  so  that  on  the 
least  occasion  we  might  return  upon  the  Anstrians,  and  envelop 
ihem  at  the  first  movement  they  made.  For  the  conduct  of  such 
an  operation,  not  only  is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  single 
general,  but  also  that  there  should  be  nothing  to  restram  him  in 
his  march  or  his  actions.  I  have  made  this  campaign  without 
eonsultiiig  any  one,  and  should  have  done  nothing  eSectually,  had 
I  been  obliged  to  reconcile  my  conduct  with  the  views  of  another 
person.  In  complete  destitution  of  supplies;  I  have  gained  ad* 
vatanges  over  a  superior  force,  because,  persuaded  that  your 
confideoce  was  fully  reposed  in  me,  my  movements  were  as  rapid 
as  my  Uionghts.  lif  you  fetter  me  with  all  sorts  of  obstructions ; 
if  I  nmst  refer  for  the  direction  of  all  my  steps  to  the  commis- 
saries of  government ;  if  they  have  a  right  to  control  my  move- 
MolSy  to  diminish  or  augment  my  force  at  pleasure,  you  may 
eovnt  oo  nothing  good  being  done.  If  you  weaken  my  means  by 
dividing  yonr  force ;  if  you  break  the  unity  of  military  thonghi  in 
the  direction  of  the  army,  I  tell  you,  with  pain,  you  will  throw 
away  the  finest  opportunity  of  giving  hiw  to  Italy. 

'*  In  the  present  state  of  things  in  this  country,  it  is  indispensable 
that  yon  should  have  a  general  in  the  full  possessicm  of  your 
confidence.  If  he  be  not  mysdf,  I  shall  not  mnrmnr,  but  exert 
nysell  with  redouUed  zeal,  to  merit  your  esteem  in  whatever 
dber  poet  you  may  confide  to  me.  Every  commander  has  his 
own  nanner  of  nyiking  war ;  general  Kellermann  has  more  ex- 
psrieoce  than  1  have,  and  will  crannand  better;  bm  both  of  ns 
togelher  wOi  only  do  mischief. 

**  Wiihoat  being  invested  with  your  perfect  confidence,  I  can 
render  no  essential  service.  I  am  sensiUe  it  is  somewhat  impru- 
dcMt  to  wriite  yon  soeh  a  letter  as  this,  since  it  wouU  be  so  easy 
to  aociise  me  of  ambition  and  pride.  But  I  owe  it  to  you,  who 
UihOTto  have  manifested  for  me  an  esteem  irUch  I  ought  never 
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to  forget,  to  give  yon  a  frank  exprettkm  of  my  sentimeots. 

''The  teyeral  ditiriona  of  the  anny  are  in  the  act  of  occupying 
Lombardy.  When  you  recem  this  letter  we ahaD  be  akeady  in 
motion,  and  your  answer  will  probably  find  ns  near  Le^^ioni  (2). 
Your  decision  on  tUs  occasion  will  hare  more  iifSnence  on  die 
operations  of  the  campaign,  than  a  division  of  fifkeen  ilioaattid 
men,  which  the  Emperor  might  send  to  Beanlien." 

In  order  to  obviate  the  danger  of  exposing  his  language  to 
andae  construction,  or  the  pride  of  the  executive,  to  an  un* 
toward  impression  from  it,  he  indosed  his  public  letter  in  a 
private  one  to  €amot,  desiring  him  to  guard  the  former  agrinat 
an  unfair  interpretation,  and  to  **  make  such  use  of  it,  as  friend- 
ship and  prudence  shall  suggest  to  be  proper." 

In  a  style  more  unreserved  he  then  continues,  ''Kellermanft  w9l 
command  the  army  as  well  as  myself,  for  no  man  can  be  betto* 
convinced  than  I  am,  that  our  victories  are  owing  to  the  intihepid 
courage  of  the  troops ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  to  unite  Kellennami 
and  myself  as  generals  in  Italy,  would  ruin  every  thing.  I  can- 
not willingly  serve  with  a  man  who  thinks  himself  the  first  general 
in  Europe  ;  and  I  am  confident  you  had  better  have  one  bad 
general  than  two  good  ones.  War  is  like  government ;  it  is  an 
a&ir  of  tact. 

''  Unless  I  enjoy  the  same  esteem  which  yon  testified  forme  at 
Paris,  I  can  be  of  no  use.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me 
whether  I  make  war  here  or  elsewhere.  To  serve  my  comury, 
to  merit  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  a  page  in  our  history,  and  to 
give  to  the  government  proofs  of  my  devotion  and  attachment, 
constitute  the  aim  of  my  ambition.  But  I  confess  I  have  it  deeply 
at  heart,  not  to  lose  in  eight  days,  the  fruits  of  two  months*  toil,  so- 
lidtttde  and  danger ;  and  to  keep  myself  untrammeled  by  fetters." 

This  was  the  situation,  and  these  were  the  feelings,  under  the 
pressure  of  which,  when  the  disposition  of  the  government  and 
his  own  destination  were  utterly  precarious ;  when  in  the  next 
few  days  he  might  be  constrained  to  separate  from  the  army 
he  had  rendered  victorious,  to  retire  from  the  foe  he  was  eager 
to  encounter,  and  withdraw  from  a  country  which  he  hoped  to 
regenerate,  that  he  infused  into  this  address  to  his  troops,  aucfa 
unmitigated  energy  of  thought,  strength  of  purpose,  and  vivacity 
of  expression. 

That  the  ungradous  communication  of  the  government  v^as 
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prenat  to  his  mind  when  be  wrote  the  address,  is  evident  from 
the  new  direction  in  his  military  plans  which  it  discloses.  In  his 
leOOT  to  Garnot,  the  day  afiter  the  battle  of  Lodi,  in  which  he 
described  Milan  as  already  taken  and  Lombardy  subdued,  the 
porsiiit  of  Beanlieu  and  the  invasion  of  Germany,  appear  as  his 
BDmediate  objecu. 

'<  The  battle  of  Lodi,  my  dear  director,  gives  to  the  republic 
the  whole  of  Lombardy.  In  your  calculations  you  may  reckon 
■le  already  at  Milan.  I  shall  not  go  there  tomorrow,  only  be- 
caiiffe  I  wish  to  pursue  BeauUeu,  and  take  advantage  of  his  con- 
stermatioa,  to  beat  hfan  once  more.  K  is  possible  that  I  shall 
aitaciiL  Mantua  in  a  very  short  time,  andif  I  carry  that  place,  I  shall 
■oi  beeitate  to  penetrate  into  Bavaria.  In  three  weeks  I  may  be 
in  the  heart  ef  Germany.  If  it  enters  into  your  intentions  that  the 
armies  of  the  Rhine  are  to  advance,  I  wfll  pass  die  Tyrolian  moun- 
tafais  before  the  Emperor  can  seriously  apprehend  it."  In  the 
addl^ess,  although  the  plan  of  driving  Beaulieu  beyond  the  Adige 
aad of  altadJng Mantua,  is  notabandoned^  it  ia not  mentioned ; 
wfcfle,  ID  conformity  with  the  new  intentions  of  the  directory,  the 
ardour  and  indignation  of  the  troops  are  pointed  against  the 
En^ish,  against  Rome,  and  Naples.  ''Let  those  who  whetted  the 
dagger  of  dvil  war  ia  France,  who  basely  assassinated  our 
ninisiers,  and  who  burnt  our  fleets  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon^ 
trendMe, — ^the  hour  of  vengeance  is  come.*' 

If  the  fear  of  losing  the  services  on  this;frontier,  of  so  succesa- 
fol  a  general,  by  accepting  his  conditional  oSer  to  resign,  hadnot 
been  sutSdent  to  deter  the  directors  from  insisting  on  the  prose- 
cndon  of  thehr  ill  judged  project,  the  commanding  sense  and  dis- 
interested feeling  of  Bonaparte's  remonstrance,  would,  in  all  pro- 
babjiity,  have  produced  that  effect.  There  could  be  no  room  for 
jealonay  towards  a  commander,  who,  upon  learning  that  he  was 
likely  to  be  d^auded  of  the  fruits  of  a  career  which  he  had  so 
glorionaly  opened,  far  from  manifesting  resentment,  declared 
hb  readiness  to  resign  to  a  rival  general,  his  illustrious  post,  and 
to  serve  with  redoubled  zeal  in  a  new  one.  Pertinacity  with  re- 
gard to  the  superintending  authority  of  the  commissaries,  would 
have  been  unreasonable,  after  Bonaparte's  avowal,  that  in  a  cam 
paign,  every  act  of  which  both  Salicetti  and  the  directors  them- 
selves extolied,  he  had  consulted  no  one,  had  preserved  the  unity 
sf  mtfilery  Moiijrkl,  and  had  therefore  been  successful.    The  de-^ 
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moBStmiYe  force  with  irkich  be  ooBteoded^Uutt  the  optn^ttm 
against  the  states  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  were  merely  se- 
oondary  to  those  against  tlie  AustrianSy  and  should  of  course  be 
trusted  to  the  direction  of  the  same  commander,  placed  the  subject 
in  a  point  of  view  which  admitted  of  no  qoestioB  as  to  railitarf 
expediency.    The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  akhongh  the 
directors  had,  in  a  second  despatch,  yery  formally  repeated  their 
determination  to  divide  the  army  of  Italy  as  soon  as  Lombardy 
was  subdued,  they  did  not  hesitate,  upon  receiving  BoD^wrte's 
letter  of  remonstrance,  to  renounce  it  altogether;  adding,  by  their 
deference  to  the  just  sensibility  and  cogent  objections  ik  their 
general,  another,  and  a  most  useful  one,  to  the  list  of  his  vic- 
tories ;  since  it  not  only  saved  the  army  firom  probable  deetmo- 
tion,  and  France  from  myasion;  but  commenced  the  abolition  of 
the  absurd  practice  of  subjecting  generals  m  the  field  to  the  con- 
trd  of  exectttive  agents,  themselyes  too  often  governed  by  ig- 
norance, interest,  or  caprice. 

In  the  despatch  of  the  Slst  of  May  the  directors,  besides  autho- 
rizing Bonaparte  to  take  his  own  time  for  operating  against  Leg- 
horn, Rome,  and  Naples,  and  expressly  renouncing  their  plan  of 
dividing  his  army,  not  only  inyest  him  with  complete  and  indepen- 
dent miKtary  authority  for  the  future,  but  sanction  the  previous 
exercise  which  he  confessed  having  made  of  it.  **  You  appear  de- 
sirous, Citizen  general,  of  caniinuifig  to  conduct  the  tthole  tram 
of  miliiary  operatiofis  during  the  present  campaign  in  Italy.  The 
directors  haye  reflected  maturely  on  this  proposition,  and  their 
confidence  in  your  talents  and  republican  zeal  has  decided  it  in 
the  affirmative."  From  this  time,  the  commissaries,  instead  of 
pretending  to  share  the  councils  or  control  the  operations  of  die 
general,  ceased  to  reside  at  his  headquarters,  aiKl  became  more 
or  less  reluctantly,  merely  his  agents ;  while,  his  energy  and  enter- 
prise augmenting  with  the  enlargement  of  his  authority,  the  Di- 
rectory found  suttcient  occupation  in  approving  his  plans  and 
praising  his  achievements.  So  that  henceforward,  his  war  in 
Italy  was  as  little  under  the  actual  guidance  of  the  goyemment  of 
France,  as  that  of  Gssar  in  Gaul,  had  been  under  the  direction  of 
the  Senate  of  Rome.  The  sage  habits  and  martial  sagacity  of  the 
conscript  fathers,  deterred  them  from  interfering  with  the  dis^ 
cretion  of  a  successful  general  in  conducting  operations  on  a  thea- 
tre so  remote;  a  lesson  at  wisdom,  whidi  reached  the  miads  of 
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the  dKfiacloM  Ij  the  gradual  process  of  experience.  In  this  des* 
patch  ther  half  admit  the  foUy  of  iheir  interference  in  the  fbl- 
lowiflg  words.  **  The  rest  of  the  military  operations  in  the  di** 
redioo  of  Germany  and  in  the  Hantaan,  must  depend  entirely  on 
yoor  success  against  Beaulien.  The  directory,  sensible  of  the 
difficulty  of  directing  them  from  Paris,  allows  yon,  in  regard  to 
then,  the  greatest  latitude,  reoomniending  at  the  same  lime  tlw 
utmeai  caution/' 

But  this  eenfideaee,  if  it  had  not  been  dictated  by  prudence, 
would  hare  been  enforced  by  neeessity.  For  while  it  required 
at  least  fifteen  days  for  the  directory  to  recdve  accounts  fresa 
Bonaparte,  and  convey  to  him  theur  instructions  in  returq,  he 
coawaenced  and  decided  the  succeeding  strug^es  of  the  eaah- 
paign,  in  about  half  the  time.  So  that  while  it  was  impraeticaUe 
for  them  to  lay  him  under  mffitiHry  carders,  applicable  to  the  cm^ 
teat  events  of  the  campaign,  M  was  jmpossiUe  for  him,  had  he 
been  ao  disposed,  to  disobey  them. 

bmaybedoubted,  however,  whether  by  ail  his  victories  in  Italy, 
he  readered  as  great  service  to  his  coimtry  as  he  did  by  refusing, 
to  sabacribe  to  their  plan  of  dividing  his  army,  and  sending  him 
with  aae  division  to  the  lower  end  of  the  jPeniasula*  It  was  his 
oun  opinion  that  not  a  man  of  bis  party  would  have  escsped;  and 
it  caa  hardly  be  doubted,  that  even  had  Kellermann  possessed  de- 
cided military  talents,  the  other  division  must  have  been  over*- 
whelmed  by  Wurmser;  when  the  immediate  consecpiences  would 
have  been  the  recapture  of  Milan,  the  recovery  of  Lombardy,  die 
return  of  liodena,  Parma  and  Piedmont  into  the  coalition,  and 
4he  invasion  of  the  south  oi  France.  These  calamities,  the  firmess 
and  sagacity  of  Bonaparte  prevented,  before  he  renewed  that 
course  of  operations  which  is  now  to  be  related  (3). 

Ifo  time  was  lost  after  the  address  to  the  troops  was  issued,  in 
turning  their  faces  again  towards  the  foe.  On  the  same  day,  Auge- 
reao  was  directed,  after  leaving  a  garrison  of  three  hundred  men  in 
the  «itadd  of  Pavia,  and  depots  of  couvalescents  in  the  neigfaiKMir- 
ing  towns,  io  commence  Us  march  by  the  way  of  Lodi  and  Crema, 
10  Brescia.  On  the  22nd  Uassena  broke  up  from  Mihn,  and 
moved  in  the  same  direction;  Berthier  having  been  sent  forward 
to  Crema,  with  instructions  to  regulate,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
proaspt  oaoperatioa,  the  movements  of  these  and  the  other  divi- 
General  Itespinois  was  ai^inted  militmry  governor  of 
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Hflaii;aiid  with  a  brigade  placed  under  his  orders,  was  diarged 
with  the  duty  of  reducing  the  castle.  The  superintendeiioe  oi 
dyil  affidrsy  was  of  course  confided  to  SahcettL  HaYing  con- 
pleted  these  arrangements,  and  given  instructions  for  preparing  a 
secret  expedition  of  Gorsican  refugees,  for  the  purpose  of  fireeinK 
Corsica  from  the  yoke  of  En^and  (4),  Bonaparte  himsdf  on  the 
morning  of  the  S4th  left  Milan  for  Lodi,  the  populace  atlendiag 
his  departure,  with  acclamations  like  those  with  which  they  had 
greeted  his  arriral.  But  on  this  latter  occasion  they  proved  to 
be  as  perfidious,  as  on  the  former  they  were  probably  moere; 
for  he  had  hardly  left  the  gates  of  the  capital,  before  resisttanoe 
to  his  authority  began  to  appear,  and  had  but  just  slighted 
from  his  horse  at  Lodi,  when  an  express  from  General  DespiMMa 
brought  him  intelligence,  that  a  formidable  insurrection  had  broke 
out  at  Pavia,  and  a  threatening  commotion  shewn  itself  at  Milaa. 

As  soon  as  the  first  stupor  of  submission  passed  oif,  the  great 
body  of  the  priesthood  in  Lombardy,  some  of  the  noUes,  and 
many  officers  of  the  revenue,  taking  advantage  of  that  portion  of 
discontent  which  the  demand  and  collection  of  the  contributaooy 
could  not  fail  to  occasion,  and  practising  on  the  natural  incon- 
stancy of  popular  feeling,  had  been  active  in  spreading  folse  m- 
mours  and  irritating  notions,  among  the  peasants  of  the  country 
and  the  populace  of  the  towns.  To  these  various  artifices  of  nH»- 
chief,  was  added  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  Austrian 'agencs^ 
who  gliding  across  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  confident  of  escape 
by  the  same  avenues,  mixed  boldly  in  machinations  of  tur- 
bulence and  murder.  Through  the  western  districts  of  Lom- 
bardy, the  tocsin  was  sounded.  The  deluded  people  were  as- 
sured, that  the  English  had  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yar  and 
taken  Nice,  that  the  army  of  Condi  had  entered  Lombardy,  and 
tbatBeaulieu,  reenforced  by  sixty  thousand  men,  was  marcinng 
direct  upon  Milan.  Priests  and  monks,  bearing  in  one  hand  a 
crucifix,  and  flourishing  with  the  other  a  dagger,  passed  through 
the  villages  preaching  assassination;  and  the  nobles  pretending 
that  their  principles  of  equality  were  shocked  by  a  retinue  of 
domestics,  discharged  their  servants,  and  by  that  means  ang<- 
mented  the  mass  of  blind  discontent,  and  swelled  the  torrent  of 
tumultuary  violence  (5). 

The  moment  Bonaparte  was  informed  of  this  disturbance,  he  de- 
termined to  meet  and  suppress  it  in  person.  With  the  faculties  of 
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immediftte  dedrion  and  precise  detaO,  for  which  he  was  always 
remarkable,  he  wrote  with  a  pendl  an  order  to  Berthier,  to  di- 
rect bj  a  forced  march  npon  Milan,,  two  battalions  of  the  21st, 
two  regiments  of  horse,  one  battalion  of  grenadiers,  and  four 
peioes  of  light  artillery.  Then  rapidly  retracing  his  steps,  he 
readied  Milan  the  same  evening  (6). 

The  quiet  of  the  capital  was  already  restored.  General  Despi- 
■018  had  dispersed  the  only  armed  body  of  the  people  who  yen- 
mred  to  show  themselves,  and  had  repnlsied  a  sortie  from  the 
csstle,  which  was  made  to  favor  them.  But  crowds  were  yet  in 
arms  outside  the  town,  and  measures  of  punishment  and  preven- 
tion were  still  necessary,  Bonaparte  had  a  number  of  individuals 
arrested  and  detained  as  hostages;  and  a  few  of  the  msurgents 
who  were  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  he  caused  to  be  shot. 
Then  notifying  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  that  he  should  hold 
them  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  capital,  he  addressed  a  pro- 
ciamatioa  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  urging  them  by  the 
promise  of  pardon  in  case  of  compliance,  and  the  tfireat  of  pu- 
nidment  m  the  event  of  refusal,  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
retnm  to  dieir  customary  occupations. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  leaving  part  of  his  force  to  support 
Despinob,  he  set  out  for  Pavia,  accompanied  by  the  archbishop 
of  MBan  and  the  commissary  Salicetti,  and  attended  by  general 
IKNnnartin  and  colonel  Lannes,  with  a  light  column  of  fifteen 
hundred  men  and  a  few  pieces  of  artillery.  The  insurgents  had 
raadeaconntermovement,  pushing  forward,  on  the  road  to  Milan, 
ei^t  hundred  of  their  party,  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with 
the  garrison  of  the  castle  and  malcontents  of  the  town.  Per- 
ceiving the  approach  of  the  French,  they  threw  themselves  into 
the  villsge  of  Binasco.  Lannes  who  was  in  front,  no  sooner 
reached  than  he  attacked  them.  The  grenadiers  carried  the  vil- 
lage by  assault,  and  the  insurgents,  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  of 
their  party  in  killed  and  wounded,  fled  across  the  plains.  Bona- 
parte, adding  terror  to  defeat,  had  Binasco  set  on  fire,  that  the 
flames  beheld  from  the  walls  of  Pavia,  might  unsetde  the  pur- 
pose of  the  insurgents.  He  also  sent  forward  the  archbishop, 
in  hopes,  that  as  religious  zealots  had  fomented  the  commotion, 
this  veaeraUe  prelate  might  be  able  to  allay  it;  and  during  the 
aigiUy  had  copies  of  his  proclamation  thrown  over  the  walls,  and 
posted  up  on  tfie  gates.    But  neither  the  words  of  the  proclama- 
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tko,  nor  ihe  comads  of  Ibe  ardibisbopp  Bor  ike 

nasoo,  prevailed  over  the  torbrient  pasaoas  of  the  i 

and  at  day  breaks  on  the  96th,  Bonaparte  with  his  maO  force, 

narched  against  Paria,  drove  in  the  outposts,  and  diredkie  a 

few  cannon  shot  at  the  gates,  sunmoned  the  town. 

The  inhabitants,  who,  by  this  tune,  hadarmed  among  themselTes, 
and  collected  from  the  neighbovring  peasantry,  a  force  of  tea 
ihousand  men,  treated  the  suuaons  with  contempt.  They  iiad 
seised  the  person  of  a  French  general  (Hacqnin),  who,  as  a  trar- 
veUer,  was  passing  through  their  town  on  his  way  from  Par»  to 
ihe  French  headquarters,  and  by  threatening  his  life,  had  oom- 
peUed  Um  to  sign  an  order,  which  induced  the  commander  of  the 
dtadd  to  deliver  up  his  arms  and  his  post.  This  advantage,  the 
proteaion  of  the  walls,  their  own  nundbers,  and  the  smaHnean  of 
the  French  force,  conspired  to  embolden  them. 

In  this  posture  of  affurs  it  was  evident,  that  the  least  chedk  or 
even  hesitation,  might  produce  a  dangerous  and  extensive  vBao- 
tion,  and  require  the  recall  of  the  whole  army,  which,  by  this 
time,  had  reached  the  line  ot  the  Oglio.  Prudence  therefore  dic- 
tated precipitation,  and  Bonaparte  resolved,  with  fifteen  hundred 
men,  to  assauk  a  walled  town,  containing  a  population  of  thirty 
thousand  souls  and  an  armed  force  ten  thousand  strong. 

After  repeated  rounds,  it  was  discovered  that  the  guns  were  too 
light  to  fcNTce  the  gates.  Loaden  with' grapeshot  however  tiiey 
iquickly  dislodged  the  rustic  marksmen  from  the  walls,  and  deered 
the  way  for  the  grenadiers  to  advance,  axe  in  hand,  and  hew  down 
the  gates.  This  having  done,  they  chM'ged  into  the  adjoining 
puMic  sqtore,  dispersed  the  armed  multitude  it  contained,  and 
took  possession  of  the  heads  of  the  streets  leading  from  it  throng 
the  midst  of  the  town.  A  party  of  dragoons  followed,  swept  dofsvn 
the  main  street  to  the  bridge  over  the  Ticin,  cut  through  a  crowd 
of  insurgents  who  defended  it,  and  secured  that  important  pans. 
Those  of  the  revdtws  who  had  been  drawn  in  from  the  ad|aoent 
•country,  seeing  the  two  principal  outlets  in  possesaon  of  the 
French,  were  seized  with  fright  at  the  prospect  of  bmng  sur- 
rounded, and  made  their  escape  from  the  town.  The  cavalry 
pursued  and  out  thmn  down  in  numbers. 

Within  the  walls,  Ihe  insurgents  still  hdd  out,  and  from  cellars, 
windows,  and  the  tops  of  houses,  maintained  a  resistaace  so  ob- 
atiaate,  that  the  necessity  of  extending  to  Pavia  the  fate  of  Bi- 
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vmaea,  more  dum  once  suggested  itself  to  Bonaparte's  mind. 
**  Three  times/'  he  dbsenred,  in  his  report  to  the  directory  <'did 
the  order  to  bum  the  town  expire  on  my  lips ;  when  at  last  I  saw 
the  garriiOD  of  the  citadd,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  to- 
molt  to  break  their  chains,  approach,  and  with  cries  of  joy  em- 
bmce  iheir  deliyerers.  I  had  the  roll  called  instantly,  and  found 
them  an  present.  Had  the  blood  of  a  single  man  been  shed,  I 
would  hare  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  town  a  column,  with  this 
iucription,  Here  slood  the  ciiy  of  Pavia.*' 

Alftboagh  the  order  for  reducing  to  ashes  this  famous  city, 
was  cfcos  happily  forborn,  it  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
vmy^  and  the  peace  of  the  country,  that  the  insurgents  should 
aoc  go  irholly  unpunished.    To  the  offence  of  revolt  against  the 
esiating  authorities,  they  had  added  treachery  and  violence  to 
the  earriflon  of  the  citadel,  and  to  a  French  general,  passing 
tkitMBflh  their  town  in  the  confidence  of  hospitality.    They  had 
expoeed  their  city  to  be  taken  by  storm,  and  to  the  rigour  which 
tkat  extremity  entails.    The  place  was  therefore  delivered  up 
to  aflitary  execution.    But  before  this  infliction  had  extended 
beyoadafew  of  the  goldsmiths'  shops,  a  deputation  composed  of 
menbers  of  the  clergy  and  some  of  the  most  respectable  inha- 
bitaBts,  conducted  by  the  archbishop  of  Milan  into  Bonaparte's 
preseaoe,  implored  and  obtained  his  mercy.    During  the  short 
eoaiiaiiaaceof  the  pillage,  the  French  officers  had  formed  them- 
selTee  into  a  body  of  volunteer  guards  for  the  protection  of  the 
hovaee  of  SpaDanzani  and  Volta,  a  tribute  of  respect  from  valour 
to  philosophy,  more  honorable  to  the  army  than  the  gain  of  a 
battle.   This  noble  conduct  was  in  the  spirit  of  Bonaparte's  li-^ 
benficy  to  Oriani,  and  attentive  encouragement  to  the  unr^ersity 
ofPavia. 

first  intention  was  to  decimate  the  three  hundred  men  who 

leea  left  in  garrison  in  the  citadel,  and  had  surrendered 

post  and  themselves.    "  Cowards  1"  he  exclaimed,  **  I  en- 

trasied  you  with  a  station  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  army,  and 

you  dettvered  it  up  without  resistance,  to  a  set  of  wretched 

peaaaats.'*    Bat  he  found  that  the  surrender  had  taken  place  by 

cooiBiand  of  the  captain,  who  attempted  to  excuse  himself  by 

showiag  die  order  which  the  insurgents  had  extorted  from  ge- 

aeral  Haoquin.    This  was  no  justification,  in  as  much  as  general 

was  not  in  command,  and  had  he  been,  would  have  lost 
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hk  authority  the  moment  his  person  was  in  a  state  of  doreBse* 
The  vengeance  of  violated  discipline  and  of  the  dishonoored  pride 
of  the  army,  fell  therefore  on  the  unfortunate  captain.  He  was 
delivered  over  to  a  court  martial,  and,  in  conformity  with  its  sen- 
tence, suffered  death. 

As  in  the  emergency  created  by  a  revolt,  which  widiont  pro- 
posing any  real  benefit  to  the  country  in  the  bosom  of  yMch  to 
was  concocted,  at  one  and  the  same  moment  suspended  the  pro- 
gress of  Bonaparte's  arms,  and  checked  his  conquest  of  opimoo  in 
Italy,  a  blind  clemency  would  have  been  a  culpable  weakness,  it 
was  natural  that  its  principal  instigators  should  feel  thensdiTes, 
if  not  guilty  of  crime,  liable  to  punishment.  Some  avoided  it  by 
flight;  eight  were  apprehended  before  they  could  escape,  and 
after  being  tried  by  a  military  commission,  where  shot.  The  in- 
habitants of  Pavia,  and  of  all  the  revolting  villages,  were  <Ks- 
armed;  and  as  a  measure  of  public  security,  two  hundred  indi- 
viduals were  selected  from  the  most  respectable  families  of  the 
country  as  hostages,  and  sent  under  an  escort  into  France.  It  was 
Bonaparte's  hope  that  besides  the  immediate  effect  of  their  deten- 
tion, these  Italians,  taken  from  the  various  cities  of  Lombardy, 
would  imbibe,  during  a  residence  in  France,  sentiments  favour- 
able to  a  political  connection  with  the  Republic,  and  of  oon-- 
sequence,  to  the  success  of  his  efforts  to  rescue  thrir  country 
from  the  Austrian  yoke.  His  hope  was  not  disappointed  by  the 
event;  and  this  salutary  measure  closed  the  proceedings  de- 
manded by  a  revolt,  which,  as  its  sudden  explosion  had  endan- 
gered his  authority,  by  the  energetic  manner  in  which  it 
was  suppressed,  confirmed  his  ascendancy  throughout  Lombardy. 

The  army,  meanwhile,  under  the  conduct  of  Berthier,  following 
the  retreating  steps  of  Beaulieu  had  penetrated  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritory, and  reached  the  banks  of  the  Oglio.  Kilmaine  with  the 
cavalry  and  light  infantry  was  in  front,  at  Brescia ;  Augereau 
formed  the  left  at  Fontanella ;  Hassena  was  in  the  centre  at  Son- 
cino ;  and  Serrurier  coming  up  from  Cremona,  took  a  positioa 
behind  the  Mello  in  communication  with  Massena's  right.  On 
the  26th  of  May  these  four  divisions,  officers  of  all  ranks  included, 
mustered  present  under  arms,  twenty-seven  thousand,  seven 
hundred  men  (7) .  The  escort  of  Bonaparte  with  the  light  column 
which  had  been  employed  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of 
Pavia,  raised  the  active  force  with  which  the  contest  in   the 
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field  against  BMolieu  wais  about  to  be  renewed,  to  near  thirty 
tiioiisaiid. 

Aa  aooo  as  Berthier  felt  the  patroles  of  the  enemy,  he  felt  also 
the  want  of  his  general's  presence.  On  the  25th  of  May  this  of- 
ficer, who  was  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  had  served  under 
Rochambeau  in  America,  Hoche  in  la  Yendto,  and  Kellermann  in 
the  Alps,  and  who  had  the  support  and  assistance  of  Massena 
and  Augereau,  pretenders  two  months  before  to  the  chief  com- 
fliand,  thus  wrote  to  Bonaparte,  who  was  not  yet  twenty-seven. 
**  In  my  private  opinion,  it  is  very  important  that  you  return  to 
the  anny ;  for  we  are  approaching  the  enemy/*  On  the26tfa,  when 
he  had  advanced  from  Crema  to  Soncino,  twenty  miles  nearer  to 
the  main  body  of  the  Anstrians;  **  Since  the  arrival  of  your 
aide  de  camp  Lemarrais,  I  have  received  no  accounts  whatever 
from  yon,  and  it  is  now  twenty-four  hours  since  he  left  you.  We 
are  all  extremely  uneasy  at  this  silence,  the  more  so  because  it 
appears  to  me,  that  your  presence  here  is  indispensable,  under 
every  point  of  view,  military  as  well  as  administrative. — I  must 
repeat  general  that  your  presence  here  is  extremely  important." 
From  these  letters  it  may  be  inferred  that  at  the  time  they  were 
written,  Bonaparte  had  acquired  the  military  confidence,  and 
mental  subjection,  not  only  of  his  troops,  but  of  the  proudest  and 
moat  experienced  of  his  generals. 

As  his  own  wishes  coincided  with  theirs,  he  delayed  at  Pavia, 
Doc  a  moment  after  quelling  the  revolt,  but  placing  general  Hac- 
qoin,  by  way  of  retribution  and  with  a  stronger  garrison,  in 
command  of  the  place,  hastened  to  rejoin  the  army.  On  the27th, 
he  overtook  Berthier  at  Soncino,  and  the  next  day,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  entered  Brescia,  the  capital  of  a  province,  and  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Venetian  terra  firma.  Here,  with  a  view 
of  preventing  any  interruption  of  the  pacific  relations,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  suppressed  hostility;of  the  senate,  still  subsisted 
between  the  two  republics,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  referring  to 
the  friendship  which  had  long  united  the  two  states ;  assuring  the 
inhabitants,  that  their  rights  of  person  and  property  should  be 
respected;  that  his  troops  should  preserve  exact  discipline;  that 
provirions  should  be  paid  for  in  silver ;  and  inviting  the  clergy 
and  magistrates  to  make  known  to  the  people,  that  in  pursuing  a 
bostOe  force  through  their  territory,  the  French  army,  which 
aspired  to  the  g^ory  of  rescuing  Italy  from  Austria,  was  actuated 
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by  frieadl;  intemion*  toward  ihemselves.  As  the  eoodoct  of  the 
Venetian  government  in  a  matter  deeply  affiMning  the  pride,  and 
even  the  indepMideDGe  of  the  French  nation,  had  rooeody  ^Ten 
umbrage  to  the  directory,  Bonaparte,  by  the  terms  of  tUs  pro- 
clamation, evidently  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  amity  of  Ve- 
nice,  by  professing  to  confide  in  it  (8).  Honcenigo,  theproTediUMre 
or  intendant  of  Brescia,  received  him  with  somptoons  hospitality, 
and  professed,  on  the  part  of  his  government,  sincere  friendship 
ibr  the  French  republic.  Balls  were  given,  and  the  principal  iMAiles 
of  Uie  [dace,  vied  in  their  attentions  to  the  French  generals.  But 
in  their  instructions  of  the  7th  of  May  the  directory  had  said  to 
Bonaparte  **  Venice  will  be  treated  as  a  neutral  state,  but  not  as  a 
friendly  one.  She  has  done  nothing  to  merit  our  regard ;"  mak- 
ing allusion  to  the  reception  the  senate  had  given  the  pretender 
Louis  the  18th,  and  his  court,  at  Verona  (9). 
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BMfdieay  after  being  driven  with  slaughter  from  the  line  of 
the  Adda,  and  abandoning  in  alarm  the  Oglio  and  the  Chiese,  had 
hDen  had  behind  the  Mindo ;  where  flanked  on  his  right  by  the 
lake  of  Gnarda,  and  on  his  left  by  the  fortress  of  Mantua,  he  re- 
,  solTed  once  more  to  fiace  his  active  and  unconquerable  adversary. 
In  the  abort  space  of  six  weeks,  he  had  been  forced  from  the 
^re  of  the  Mediterranean  over  the  Alps  and  Appennines,  had 
heea  a  helpless  spectaUM*  of  the  prostration  of  Piedmont;  had  re- 
tired precipitately  from  the  banks  of  the  Po  and  the  Ticin ;  and 
t^Mi  compelled  to  leave  Parma  and  Modena,  with  the  capital  and 
Mirgents  of  Lombardy,  to  their  fate;  and  now,  a  veteran  in 
nirfortmie  as  well  as  in  arms,  he  stood  on  the  last  foothold  of 
Aastrta  in  the  valley  of  the  Po.  A  reenfbrcement  of  thirteen 
thmsand  men  from  the  Tyrolian  provinces,  which  exceeded  the 
VMses  he  had  sustained  since  the  armistice  of  Gherasco,  enabled 
Un  10  bring  into  action,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  of  Mantua, 
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whichhehadatrcngthcoed,  nmnbersnKnretfaaDeqQallotlieFreneh. 
Bat  after  all  his  reverses  and  defoats,  that  eren  on  tkMe  terms, 
he  should  enter  the  lists  again  with  Bonaparte,  shown  that  he  | 
was  hr  fitHn  being  deficient  in  spirit  and  persereraDoe. 

Sacrifidng  his  respect  for  the  neutral  character  and  terriiorial 
rights  of  Venice,  to  the  maintenance  of  his  position,  and  the  safety 
of  his  army,  by  a  stratagem  not  very  honourable,  he  took  pos- 
session of  Peschiera;  a  Venetian  fort,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake  of  Guarda,  where  it  gives  birth  to  the  classical  Mincio.  Here 
he  rested  his  right  under  Liptay ;  his  centre,  directed  by  himadf, 
was  posted  on  the  heights  of  Valeggio;  and  his  left,  composed  of 
the  divisions  of  Sebottendorf  and  Ck)lii,  occupied  the  ground  be- 
tween his  centre  and  the  lake  of  Mantua,  their  principal  masses 
being  at  Pozzuolo  and  Goito.  The  front  of  his  line,  besides  the 
protection  of  the  river,  was  covered  by  intrenchmcDis  and 
strengthened  by  batteries.  A  powerful  reserve  under  General 
Uelas,  was  stationed  at  Villa  Franca,  a  short  distance  in  the  rear 
of  his  centre  (1) ;  and  in  his  front,  across  the  river  at  Borgfietio, 
General  Pittoni  commanded  a  strong  advanced  guard.  The  Mm- 
do,  though  for  the  most  part  of  its  course  a  deep  stream,  was 
fordable  at  several  points,  and  a  bridge  communicated  between 
Valeggio  and  Borghetto. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  a  jealousy  for  Manfua,  the  works 
and  magazines  of  which  were  receiving  supplies  and  reparation, 
had  induced  Beaulieu,  to  accumulate  the  mass  of  his  force  od  his 
left  and  in  his  centre.  Bonaparte,  whose  object  was,  in;  gaining 
the  wbhed  for  line  of  the  Adige,  to  break  through  the  enemies' 
centre  with  a  view  either  of  destroying  both  wings  in  succession, 
or  of  driving  one  into  the  Alps,  and  the  other  into  Mantua,  deter- 
mined, by  exciting  an  opposite  apprehension  in  Beaulieu's  mind, 
to  produce,  if  possible,  a  change  in  his  dispositions.  With  this  de- 
sign, on  the  ^th,  he  pushed  forward  Kilmaine  at  the  head  of 
eight  battalions  of  grenadiers  and  fifteen  hundred  horse,  from 
Brescia  to  Dezenzano,  with  orders  to  skirmish  vigorously  with 
the  light  troops  of  Liptay,  and  to  make  strong  demonstrations 
against  Peschiera.  At  the  same  time,  he  detached  from  Aoge- 
reau*s  division,  a  regiment  of  light  infantry  under  General  Rosea, 
to  Sale,  half  way  up  the  right  bank  of  the  lake  of  Guarda.  These 
movements,  indicating  a  design  of  passing  round  the  head  of  the  lake 
at  Riva,  of  intercepting  Beaulieu's  line  of  communication  with  the 
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Tyrol,  afid  of  fturcbig  the  passage  of  the  H incio  at  its  source,  had 
the  desired  efiKt  of  iiuhiciiig  Beanliea,  to  move  the  principal  piurt 
of  Ids  reserre,  from  the  rear  of  his  centre  to  (be  support  of  his 
right. 

As  it  was  the  intention  of  the  French  general,  to  employ  his  ca- 
valry and  grenadiers  in  the  attack  on  the  enemies*  centre,  he  with- 
drew KSmaine  on  the  S9th  from  Dezenzano  to  Castiglione,  and 
succeeded  him  at  the  former  place  by  the  main  body  of  Augereaa's 
diTirioD.  Already  Hassena  ¥^as  established  at  Mont^hiaro,  and 
Serrarier  had  taken  post  at  Hontza;  so  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
99ch,  die  French  line  stretching  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Chiese 
to  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  Gaarda,  seemed  to  threaten  Peschierst 
and  Riva,  and  to  avoid  Hantna  altogether;  when,  baddenly,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  Bonaparte  gave  orders  for 
an  the  ifivisions  to  move  rapidly  upon  Borgbeito  (3). 

The  cavalry,  led  by  Hurat  and  flanked  by  the  grenadiers  at 
Gardanne  and  Lannes,  descended  foremost  into  the  plain  of  the 
IGndb,  and  first  brought  the  enemy  to  action.  Borghetto  was 
defended  by  General  Pittoni,  with  a  body  of  four  thousand  in- 
fantry, part  intrenched  in  the  village  itself,  and  the  rest  stationed 
on  a^acent  heights,  and  by  eighteen  hundred  cavalry  posted  in 
the  plain.  These  were  attacked  by  Murat,  with  that  fierceness  and 
chhidry,  of  which  he  constantly  gave  such  brilliant  examples. 
IGs  first  charge  was  suocessful,  his  second  decisive.  The  Austria 
ans  were  forced  out  of  the  plain  and  from  the  heights,  with  the 
lees  of  two  thousand  prisoners,  among  them  the  Prince  of  Cuto 
who  eommanded  the  Neapolitan  horse,  nine  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  two  standards.  The  grenadiers,  who  followed  in  the  charge 
at  a  ranning  pace,  and  contributed  greatly  to  its  success,  fell 
npoa  the  infmtry  in  the  village,  and  in  spite  of  their  intrench- 
mealM  and  the  fire  across  the  river  from  the  batteries  of  Valeggio, 
drove  than  over  the  bridge,  one  arch  of  which,  however,  they  de- 
stroyed ia  their  retreat.  Bonaparte  ordered  it  to  be  instantly 
repaired,  and  had  his  artillery  brought  up  to  cover  the  operation 
by  aDendag  the  batteries  of  Yaleggio.  But  the  men,  notwith- 
standing, were  so  much  exposed,  that  the  work  went  ou  slowly. 
At  length,  Gardanne,  followed  by  fifty  grenadiers,  plunged  into 
the  river.  The  stream  was  deep,  the  current  swift ;  but  the  men 
bearing  their  chins  above  water,  holding  their  firelocks  over  their 
heads,  and  steadying  each  other's  steps,  pushed  boldly  for  the 
vol.  K  13 
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qppodte  shore.  This  moyement  the  whole  body  of  grmnadierv 
quickly  followed;  when  the  AostrianSy  remembering  the  dreadfol 
column  of  Lodi^  yielded  their  ground  to  terror,  not  to  force,  and 
the  victorious  grenadiers  entered  Valeggio  just  as  Beanliea  made 
his  escape  (3). 

The  reparation  of  the  bridge  being,  thenceforward,  unresisted, 
was  completed  by  midday.  The  rest  of  Kilmaine*s  dirision  passed 
the  Mincio,  foHowed  by  those  of  Augereau  and  Serrurier,  the 
former  marching  up  the  left  bank  upon  Peschiera;  while  the  lat- 
ter, with  the  cavalry  and  grenadiers  in  front,  the  whole  directed 
by  Bonaparte  in  person,  pursued  the  Austrians  in  their  retreat 
upon  Villa  Franca,  where  Beaulieu  rallied  his  centre  upon  his  re- 
serve, 4ind  made  preparations  again  to  receive  battle.  His  troops 
be  ranged  in  front  of  ViHa  Franca,  and  phinted  batteries  in  ad- 
vance of  his  line,  still  unwilling  to  resign  his  hist  position  in  the 
phiins  of  Italy.  This  resolution  which  was  honorable  to  Beaulieu, 
was  pleasing  to  Bonaparte,  whohopedby  encouragmgit,  to  hold  his 
adversary  stationary  at  Villa  Franca,  until  Augereau  could  enve- 
lop Ijptay  at  Peschiera,  and  seizing  the  heights  between  the 
lake  of  Guarda  and  the  Adige,  intercept  Beaulieu's  line  of  retreat 
to  the  Tyrol.  As  it  was  also  desirable  for  the  success  of  this  ob- 
ject, to  conceal  from  the  Austrian  general,  the  movement  of  Auge- 
reau up  the  Mincio,  Bonaparte  instead  of  marching  to  the  attack, 
merely  occupied  the  enemy's  attention  by  a  severe  cannonade  upon 
his  whole  line.  This  apparent  hesitation  was  not  more  inconsistent 
withhis  own  habitual  decision,  than  with  the  ardent  tenq>er  of  his 
grenadiers,  of  whom,  in  reporting  the  atEeiir  to  the  directory,  he 
observed:  ^^I  found  it  very  difBcult  to  restrain  the  impatience, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  the  fory  of  the  grenadiers."  But  the 
Austrian  general,  for  this  time  at  least,  was  not  outwitted.  He 
discovered  the  movement  of  Augereau,  withdrew  Liptay  in  time 
from  Peschiera,  and  commenced  his  own  retreat  towards  the  Ty- 
rol; covering  his  rear  iwith  a  heavy  body  of  cavalry,  a  strong 
reenforcement  of  which  had  joined  him  during  the  action.  Murat 
did  not  hesitate  to  charge  this  powerful  rear  guard;  nor  was  hi3 
attack  unsuccessful.  Seconded  by  Leclerc  with  the  10th  light 
dragoons,  he  gained  repeated  advantages,  and  by  his  personal 
prowess  rescued  parties  of  light  infantry,  who,  in  the  heat  of  pur- 
suit and  emulation,  had  been  carried  into  the  power  of  the  Aus- 
trian squadrons.    Beaulieu,  nevertheless,  made  good  his  re- 
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traftty  s^ndiBg  odq  coIdibq  oI  bis  troops,  thougli  Verona,  and 
retiring  with  the  other  into  the  high  grounds  between  the  lake 
and  the  Adige ;  where  on  the  road  leading  to  RivoU  and  the  fwry 
at  Daioe,  he  was  joined  by  Uptay  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
When  Augereau  reached  Peschiera,  he  found  it  evacuated. 

As  soon  as  Bonaparte  determined  to  amuse  Beaulieu  at  Villa 
Franca,  instead  of  instantly  attacking  him,  he  returned  to  Valeggio, 
in  order  to  bring  up  Massena's  division,  and  to  be  in  a  condiMw, 
after  cutting  off  the  enemy's  retreat  by  Augereau*s  movement^ 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  Upcm.  arriving  there,  he  found  the 
tro<^  were  yet  on  the  Borghetto  side  of  the  river,  and  after  the 
march  and  action  of  the  morning,  the  men  getting  their  breakfastt 
Disaiounting,  be  entered  the  house  which  had  been  selected  for 
his  headquarters,  and  as  he  sufiered  from  a  violent  headach, 
ordered  a  bath  for  his  feet.  It  thus  happened,  that  whOe  Massena's 
division  was  beyond  the  llincio  at  Borghetto,  and  those  of  Kil* 
maioe  and  Serrurier  in  front  of  Villa  Franca,  the  commander  in 
diief  was  between  them  at  Valeggio,  attended  only  by  a  smaU 
escort;  he  himself  engaged  in  assuaging  his  pain,  Massena's 
troops  in  appeasing  their  hunger,  and  Kilmaine  and  Serrurier  in 
cannonading  the  enemy. 

In  the  meantime  Sebottendorf,  who,  in  his  post  at  PoksuoIo,  had 
heard  the  firing  at  Borghetto,  was  marching  up  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mincio  in  all  haste  to  Valeggio,  with  the  hope  of  taking  part  in 
the  action.  His  hussars  falling  in  with  no  troops  in  their  ap^ 
proacb,  entered  the  town  without  meeting  opposition  or  creating 
alarsi,  and  before  they  were  observed,  reached  Bonaparte's  quar* 
lers.  The  sentinel  had  only  time  to  slam  to  the  door  of  the  court 
in  front,  and  cry  to  arms,  and  the  general  to  pull  one  boot  on, 
and  ^litb  the  other  in  hb  hand,  escape  through  the  gardens  in  the 
rear,  moimt  his  horse,  and  hasten  across  the  river.  The  soldiery 
of  Massena,  upon  hearing  the  alarm  at  headquarters,  kicked 
over .  their  ketdes,  and  seizing  their  arms,  rudied  across  the 
bridge  (4j«  The  Austrian  hussars,  surprised  in  their  turn,  took 
to  lii^t ;  but  the  French  troops,  intent  upon  revenging  the  danger 
of  their  general,  and  probably  the  loss  of  their  breakfast,  pur* 
sued  Sebottendorf  the  whole  evening,  cutting  off  his  stragglers,, 
attacking  his  rear,  and  inflicting  on  him  severe  loss ;  forcing  part 
of  his  corps  to  make  their  way  into  the  Tyrol,  and  part  to  seek. 
refuge  in  Mantua  (&)• 
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9oBlipane*8  criticfd  exposure  and  narrow  escape  on  this  ooca- 
rion,  and  tbe  anxious  impression  which  the  circumstance  made 
upon  the  army,  induced  him  to  compose  the  corps  of  **  guides'* 
for  the  proteetion  of  his  person  against  similar  casualties.  It 
cpnsisted  of  a  hundred  picked  men,  of  ten  years*  senrice,  and  was 
organised  and  commanded  by  Bessieres,  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  who 
was  as  remarkable  for  rigour  and  coolness  in  action,  as  Murat  was 
for  boiling  courage  and  adventurous  gallantry.  Small  as  this  corps 
was  at  first,  yet  being  led  by  an  officer  of  firmness  and  devotion, 
always  under  the  eye  of  the  general,  and  launched  from  his  hand 
ai  decisive  moinents,  it  was  frequently  of  weight  in  the  scales  of 
battle ;  and  in  the  progress  of  time  and  succession  of  victories, 
was  magnified  into  the  famous  imperial  guard.  From  this  time 
forward,  Bessietres  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  his  head 
quarters  by  Bonaparte ;  and  by  the  sentiment  of  the  army,  was 
held  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  general's  person,  a  duty, 
which  his  constant  activity  and  frequent  exposure,  rendered  by 
no  means  light.  The  uniform  of  the  guides  was  the  same  which, 
aince,  was  worn  by  the  chasseurs  of  the  guard,  and  was  that  also 
in  which  Bonaparte  himself,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was  most  fre- 
quently habited. 

I^om  Peschiera  Augereau  had  pushed  on  to  Gastelnovo,  but 
Beaulieu  was  there  before  him,  and  burning  his  magazines,  con- 
tmued  his  retreat.  On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  French  con- 
tinued their  pursuit  as  far  as  Rivoli,  where  it  was  found  the 
Austrians  had  succeeded  in  crossmg  the  Adige  at  Dolce  and  taking 
up  the  bridges,  a  few  pontons  only  of  which,  with  five  field  pieces, 
fell  into  Bonaparte's  hands.  During  these  operations  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Hincio,  Colli,  who  had  been  posted  on  the  other  side 
at  Goito,  being  entirely  separated  from  his  commander,  entered 
Mantua,  and  added  strength  to  the  garrison  of  that  important 
place. 

With  the  exception  of  this  single  post  and  the  beleaguered  castle 
of  Milan,  the  Austrians  were  now  driven  entirely  out  of  Lombardy ; 
and  Bonaparte,  after  a  rapid  course  of  enterprise  and  victory,  had 
reached  the  commanding  line  of  the  Adige;  which,  connecting,  by 
a  short  and  bold  current,  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  with  the 
dyked  and  flooded  low  grounds  on  the  Adriatic,  defended  to  the 
north,  by  a  natural  barrier,  the  vast  plain  watered  by  thePo. 

Upon  gaining  this  grand  point  in  the  bold  projection  of  his 
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mOitaTf  plaii9t  Boiiiq>arte  could  not  Init  feel  satisfied  wtth  btms^lf^ 
as  weU  as  grateful  to  his  troops,  irbose  eittraordinary  courage 
and  activity,  had  given  full  play  to  his  spirit  and  bia  genius.  I9 
his  report  of  the  battle  of  Borghetto  and  the  flight  of  BeauVeu 
beyond  the  Adige,  the  former  sentiment  is  faintly  perceptible ; 
while  the  latter  is  expressed  in  a  style  so  singularly  fantfliar  and 
dramatic,  for  the  texture  of  an  official  despatch,  as  to  show  thai 
he  abandoned  himself  with  real  delight,  to  ibe  duty  of  attesting  tb^ 
yirtnes  of  his  army. 

**  Behold  then,"  he  writes,  <'  the  Ai^strians  completely  drivep 
out  of  Italy,  and  our  advaQced  posts  plpnted  on  the  inoontains  of 
Germany. 

I  shall  not  recount  to  yon  the  men  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  acts  of  valour.  It  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  name 
all  the  carabiniers  and  grenadiers  of  the- vanguard.  These  fellpws 
sport  with  danger  and  smUe  at  death.  They  are  now  perfectly 
accustomed  to  contending  against  cavalry,  whose  charges  they  ri-* 
dicule.  Nothing  can  equal  their  intrepidity,  but  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  they  perform  the  severest  forced  marches^,  singing  by 
tarns,  songs  ef  patriotism  and  of  love. 

Whoi,  at,  last  they  reach  their  bivouacs,  you  suppose  no  doubt 
they  go  to  sleep.  Far  from  te — every  man  has  his  story  to  tell,  or 
to  propose  his  plan  of  operations  for  the  morrow.  By  the  way, 
their  views  are  often  remarkably  just.  The  other  day,  as  a  regi- 
ment was  filing  oif  before  me,  a  private  of  the  light  infantry  came 
dose  to  me,  and  said.  ^Generd,  you  must  now  do  so.'—'  Wretchl' 
replied  I,  '  will  you  be  silent?'  He  instantly  dbappeared  in  the 
ranks,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  I  had  him  sought  for.  But  what 
he  recoounended,  was  the  very  thing  I  had  ordered  to  be  done." 

Far  different  were  the  feelings  of  Beaulieu,  whose  disasters, 
not  yet  relieved  by  the  more  glaring  miscarriages  of  his  succes- 
sors, exposed  himt  to  a  weight  of  censure,  which  he  was  uncon- 
scions  of  deserving,  but  unable  to  avert.  In  a  state  of  mind  be- 
tween dignity  and  desperation,  he  thus  recriminated  in  answer  to 
a  reproachful  despatch  from  the  Aulic  council.  **  I  asked  you  for 
a  general,  and  you  sent  me  Argenteau.  He  is  a  grandee  I  know, 
and  I  also  know,  that  to  atone  for  my  arresting  hhn,  he  is  to  be 
made  a  fieldmarshal.  I  now  inform  you  that  I  have  but  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  that  the  French  have  sixty  thousand;  that  I 
shaB  retreat  to  morrow,  next  day,  every  day,  even  to  Siberia^ 
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provided  th6y  pursue  me  86  far.  My  nge  giyes  me  a  rigbt  to 
speak  out*  In  a  yvotdp  make  peaee  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  on 
any  terms  you  cad." 

Shortly  after  writing  ibis  unoourtly  letter,  the  unfortunate 
veteran  was  recalled  in  disgrace  by  orders  from  Vienna;  and 
Marshal  Wurmser,  who  commanded  on  the  upper  Rhine,  being 
appointed  to  succeed  him  and  to  conduct  a  new  army  into  Italy, 
his  broken  forces  were  placed  temporarily  under  the  direction  of 
General  Melas ;  officers,  who  as  they  rose  in  distinction  on  Beau- 
'lieu*d  ruins,  were  destined,  under  the  blows  of  the  same  antagonist, 
to  sink  into  deeper  misfortunes  than  even  those  by  which  he  was 
overwhelmed  (6). 


CHAPTER  XI; 


From  the  Ust  of  Ma^  to  the  btk  of  June  179& 


Bonaparte  oeeapiei  Pesohtofa,  and  Verona— PosU*hia  aney  of  obttrvalioa 
on  llM  Adige^Featore»and'8lfength  of  this  line— The  army  oC  the  siege 
conmianded  bj  Sermrier^Aogereaa  cooperaM  with  it — Nentralitj  of 
Veniee— Traniactiont  with  that  sUle— ThreaU  of  Foicarelli— Reply  of 
Bonaparte — Propose  an  armed  nenlrality  to  the  Venetian  oommiflsionera 
— Uk  propoaftion  rejected — Prophetic  remark  of  the  commisaioners — 
Afrreement  for  the  supply  of  the  army — ^PeAury  and  inaction  of  the  armies 
on  the  flhine — Project  of  the  directors  for  obtaining  a  loan  from  Venice— 
Bonaparte  promotes  it— The  senate  recall  Posearelli ,  and  appoint  Battaglia — 
Lonis  XVHI. — Sentimenis  of  Bonaparte  on  entering  Verona— Importance 
of  redoeing  Mantua— IIS  titnation — island  of  the  Seraglio— Four  snbnrbs 
taken  possession  of  by  the  French— Prisoner  in  ik  conTent— Bonaparte  seta 
alClerMibui. 


The  great  objects  of  Bonaparte  iioinrwere,  with  one  part  of  his 
force  to  invest  Mantua;  and  with  the  other  part  to  cover  the 
siege,  by  occupying  strongly  the  line  of  the  Adige. 

Following  the  footsteps  of  the  Austrian  general,  who  had  not 
hesitated  to  postpone  to  his  military  convenience  the  neutal  rights 
of  Venice,  he  took  possession  of  Peschiera;  and  proceeding  further 
on  the  trace  of  that  example,  he  ordered  Hassena  to  enter  Ve^ 
rona;  an  order  which  that  active  officer,  who  hadmoyed  up  frcnn 
Villa  Franca  to  Castelnovo,  carried  into  unresisted  elocution  on 
the  1st  of  June  (1), 

With  his  own  division  and  the  principal  part  of  the  cavalry 
and  light  troops  under  Kilmaine,  Hassena,  forming  the  army 
of  observation^  oceupied  the  line  o^the  Adige,  from  the  upper 
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«xtreinily  of  the  lake  of  Guarda  to  the  marshy  plains  bordering  on 
the  Adriatic,  posting  his  centre  at  Verona,  his  left  on  Montebaldo, 
and  his  right  at  Porto  Legnano.  The  mountains,  which,  shooting 
off  from  the  Tyrolian  Alps,  block  up  the  pass  between  the  lake 
and  the  river,  the  walls  and  forts  of  Verona  and  Legnano,  with 
the  broad  channel,  deep  dykes,  and  numerous  branches  of  the 
lower  ^dige,  give  to  thb  line,  yariety  of  aspect  but  uniformity 
of  strength. 

The  division  of  Serrurier,  reenforced  by  the  grenadiers  of 
Dallemagne  and  Lannes,  composed  the  army  of  the  siege,  with 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  investment,  Augereau 
was  directed  to  cooperate.  On  the  1st  of  June  Serrurier  took  up 
his  quarters  at  Roverbello,  a  village  near  to  Mantua,  and  on  the 
road  lo  Verona.  The  next  day  Augereau  moved  lower  down  tha 
Mincio,  crossed  the  road  from  Mantua  to  Porto  Legnano,  and 
posted  himself  opposite  to  the  suburb  of  Gerese. 

For  the  first  time,  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  Bonaparte 
now  found  hfanself  in  contact  with  the  authorities  of  a  neutral 
state.  In  such  a  posidon,  the  duties  of  a  commander  undor  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  are  sufficiently  delicate,  firom  the 
essential  repugnance  between  belligerent  necessity,  and  neutral 
independence.  But  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  neutral  state  is 
under  the  direction  of  an  unfriendly  government,  the  diflfeulty 
of  the  commander  is  greatly  increased. 

The  Venetian  senate,  as  soon  as  they  learned  that  the  Freach 
had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Mincio,  had  deputed  Foacardli  a 
member  of  their  body,  to  meet  Bonaparte,  in  order  to  dqirecate, 
and  if  possible  to  prevent,  his  taking  possession  of  Peaddera. 
But  finding  that  the  Austrians  had  just  been  compelled  to  evaeaate 
that  place,  FosoarelU  could  not  persist  in  objecting  to  its  men 
occupation  by  the  French.  When,  however,  the  engmeer  de- 
manded the  keys  of  the  arsenal,  with  a  view  of  mouating  cannon 
on  the  ramparu,  and  of  arming  the  galleys,  which  were  budded 
to^give  to  the  masters  of  the  fortress  the  command  of  the  lake, 
he  protested  against  the  proceeding  as  a  violatim  of  the  neutral 
rights  of  his  state. 

In  a  conference  which  took  place  at  Peschiera,  on  the  1st  of 
June,  and  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  Firench  ge- 
neral from  occupying  Verona,  he  elevated  his  tone  from  re- 
monstrance to  menace,  and  declared  that  if  it  was  attempted,  b^ 
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wooU  cavee  Ifae  gttes  of  llie  town  to  be  ckwed,  and  the  fire 
of  the  forts  to  be  opened  on  the  Frendi.  **  Your  resolntion  U 
too  late,"  said  Bonaparte,  ^*  my  troops  are  by  this  time  in  Verona. 
I  an  obliged  to  establish  my  line  of  defence  on  the  Adige,  during 
the  siege  of  Hantna.  It  is  not  with  a  foroe  of  fifteen  hundred 
SdaTonians,  that  you  could  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Austrian 
snny.  Neutrality  consists  in  dealing  out  the  same  weight  and' 
■MajBore  to  both  parties.  If  you  are  not  my  enemy,  you  are 
bound  to  grant  or  allow  to  me,  whatever  you  have  conceded  or 
permitted  tor  my  adversary.'*  He  complained  of  the  Austrians 
baviag  been  suffered  to  enter  Peschiera,  which  he  alleged  had, 
by  iacrearing  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  If incio,  cost  his  army 
many  tires,  and  after  threatening  to  carry  his  complaints  to  Venice 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  set  off  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  to 
join  Massena's  division  at  Verqna;  a  movement,  which,  although 
his  real  obgect  was  only  to  put  that  place,  which  commanded  three 
bridges  ever  the  Adige,  and  was  the  key  of  his  position  on  that 
fine,  under  a  proper  state  of  government  and  defence,  had  mucb 
the  appearance  of  carrymg  his  threat  into  execution. 

At  Verona,  two  sages  of  the  council  who  arrived  on  a  special 
mimmm  from  Venice,  attended  his  conferences  with  Foscarelli. 
To  then  Bonaparte  renewed  his  complaints  on  the  occupation  of 
Pesefaier»  by  the  Austrians,  and  on  the  more  than  hospitable  re^ 
caption  whidi  had  been  ghren  to  the  count  de  UDe  at  Verona^ 
He  spifte  in  strong  and  even  exaggerated  terms,  of  the  probable 
reseoiasent  of  the  directory,  and  nader  the  unpression  created  by 
this  toM  of  menace,  proposed  to  withdraw  Ms  army  from  the 
Adife  altogeiher,  provided  the  senate,  assuming  an  attitude  of 
anaed  neutrality,  would  engage  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Austrians  through  that  district,  and  confine  their  right  <tf  way  for 
coiwwinicating  between  the  Tyrol  and  Lombardy,  to  the  road  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  lake  of  Gimrda,— the  sole  route,  which  under 
Ike  treaty  between  Austria  and  Venice,  they  were  entitled  to  use. 
This  proposition,  which  was  calculated  to  place  the  two  belK-- 
eerenu  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  to  avoid  misunder- 
itaading  or  dissension  with  either,  was  not  suited  to  the  enervate 
diaracter  or  political  prejudices  of  the  senate,  and  was  rejected 
hy  their  commbsioners  (2).  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Ve- 
netian depiMies  conceived  those  strong  impressions  of  Bonaparte's 
tad  andabflity,  whfdi  areexpressed  in  the  concluding  passage  of 
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iheir  report  to  the  senate.  **  The  ingenoity  of  General  Bona- 
parte's observataoDSy  the  extent  of  his  views,  the  manner  in  which 
he  develops  them,  bis  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  his  owii  and 
of  other  eonntries,  all  authorize  the  belief,  that  not  only  is  lie  en- 
dowed with  great  talent  for  political  aCurs,  but  that  he  is  destined 
one  day  or  other  to  exercise  immense  influence  in  France"  (3). 
The  vast  and  varied  power  of  his  genius  had  scarce  become  sen- 
sible lo  his  own  reflexion,  before  it  was  forcing  itself  on  the  ob- 
servation of  others. 

His  proposal  for  an  armed  neutrality  having  been  rqeoted,  Bo- 
naparte persisted  in  holding  military  possession  of  Verona  and  the 
line  of  the  Adige ;  and  confined  his  negotiations  for  the  preeeat,  to 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  with  the  sages  of  the  council,  for 
suppl]fing  his  army  with  provisions,  and  adyusting  the  UKMle 
and  rate,  according  to  which  they  were  to  be  collected  and  paid 
for. 

In  their  letter  of  instruction  of  the  18th  of  May,  the  directors 
referring  to  their  original  promise  and  the  urgent  soUcicade  of 
Bonaparte,  that  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  should  forthwith  open  the 
campaign,  had  said,  **  hostilities  have  not  yet  commenced  on  the 
Rhine*  The  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  forms  its  magsadnes 
with  difficulty.  It  has  not,  like  the  brave  army  of  Italy,  a  fertile 
plain  before  it,  and  it  is  obliged  to  provide  beforehand  the  means 
for  its  subsistence  in  the  barren  country  of  Berg  and  northern 
Weteravia.  The  army  of  the  Rhine  and  MoseHe  is  in  a  state  of 
extreme  destitution ;  for  want  of  horses,  its  cavalry  is  reduced 
absolutely  to  nothing ;  itis  without  money  for  the  current  sorices ; 
and  it  is  moreover  beset  and  preyed  upon  by  abuses  and  dila- 
pidations of  all  sorts.  The  foot  carabiniers  of  the  army  of  Italy 
have,  by  their  valour,  acquired  the  means  of  mounting  the  borse 
carabiniers  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  If  it  is  in  your 
power  to  send  horses  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry  of  that  army,  hesitate  not  to  do  so ;  and  concert  measures 
with  the  general  in  chief,  Moreau,  for  ensuring  their  reception. 
Act  in  the  same  manner  for  supplying  them  with  the  means  of 
transportation,  and  for  relieving  the  penury,  in  regard  to  cash» 
under  which  they  labour." 

After  this  picture  of  impotence  and  misery  on  their  principal 
frontier,  the  directors  add  the  following  suggestion :  *'  The  re- 
public of  Venice  could  perhaps  furnish  us  with  money.    You 
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might  teren  raise  a  loail  at  Yerona,  where  the  pretended  louis 
XVIII.  has  rerided.  The  directory  commits  this  matter  to  jom 
consideration,  and  entrusts  its  execution  to  the  commissary  Salt- 
ceta  and  yonrself."  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  appeal  and 
commission,  that  Bonaparte,  in  giving  aA  aoooont  of  his  con- 
ferences with  the  Venetian  deputies,  observed  in  his  letter  of  the 
Tth  of  June;  "In  case  it  is  your  intention  to  draw  from 
V«ike  five  or  six  miUions  of  francs,  I  have  contrived  expressly 
for  you  this  quari  rupture.  You  may  demand  it  by  way  of  in- 
demnification for  the  battle  of  Borghetto,  which  I  was  obliged  to 
fight  in  order  to  take  Peschiera.  If  you  meditate  stronger 
neasures,  I  think  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  keep  up  thU  sort  of 
qu«rel,  advise  me  of  your  wishes,  and  wait  for  a  favowable 
iiiomeot,whichIwiU  seixe  according  to  circumstances;  for  it 
win  not  do  Ibr  us  to  have  to  deal  with  every  body  at  once." 

The  even  hand  of  history  readfly  feels,  that  this  was  beneath 
him.  The  plain  meaning  of  his  language  is,  that  he  had  picked  a 
<roarrel  with  Venice,  in  order  to  afford  his  government  an  ex- 
CTse  Itor  robbing  that  sute ;  and  was  himself  willing,  at  a  favour- 

Me  moment,  to  perpetrate  the  spoliation,  or  f  «  V».  "Pj^ 
further  outrage.  This  spirit  of  subservient  fraud,  mwhich  he  con. 
descended  to  exdtti,  and  proposed  to  gratify,the  rapacious  wishes 

of  the  directory,  was  equally  unworthy  of  his  jesentment  as  an 
«emv,or  his  honour  as  a  friend ;  in  one  or  the  oUier  of  which 
relatkHia<  after  his  recent  proclamation  at  Brescia,  he  necessardy 
3ltoiard  the  (jovermmmt  of  Venice;  and  it  must  provoke 
^oS  a.  sooias  it  attract  notice.  But  there  ate  <»c«b^. 
I2«es  belonging  to  the  afeir  which,  although  they  do  not 
iii^dfy  this  abJoJt  deviation  from  the  unifom  d«mty  of  h»  «»»- 

doct,  win  be  fbund  greatly  to  lessen  ito  vioknce,  imd  to  attest 
S^towever  grave  the  impropriety  into  which  he  fai,  his  motives 

were  far  from  being  corrupt,  or  even  illiberal. 
ISe  fo^of  .hVapplicition  ftor  the  sinew,  of  war,  contamed 
in  dto~^ei««e«S«ted  from  the  letter  of  the  directory,  and 
^^T^ition  u.  the  ordinary  cour«»  of  thinjs  from  a 
!;;;2^rrgeneral,  was  doubtless  enham^d  by  the  tewr  of 
K  diSSi  whLh  foUowed  it  immediately,  and  appr»ed  Bona- 
^TSJta  co^li»»«»  with  his  remonstrance,  thedetermmauon 
KSi  hHSny  with  Kellermami,  and  fettering  his  autho- 
f^1St?crttolof»hecommi««me..w«»r*»»««d  Tbisproof 
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of  a  conSdiag  diapoehioB  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  which  ap- 
peared in  ioeh  agreeable  contrast  with  the  jealouBy  and  ingrati- 
tnde  they  had  just  before  been  thovght  to  diicover,  miitt  nato* 
rally  have  aSBCted  the  fi^yent  and  susceptible  mind  of  Bonaparte 
with  grateful  ^notions,  and  inclined  him  toswve  them  with  a  leal 
proportioned  to  the  firmness  with  which  he  had  expostulated 
against  their  folly,  and  the  candour  with  which  they  had  beaougfat 
his  aid.  With  this  sentiment,  a  professional  and  patriotic  anxiety 
to  see  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  in  motion,  no  doubt,  concurred,  in 
bending  his  high  spirit  to  the  instrumentality  which  his  letter  | 
proffars,  and  in  blinding  his  powerf ol  discernment,  to  its  de-  , 
merit. 

It  is  thus  that  strong  and  noble  characters,  are  beguQed  inte 
weakness  or  betrayed  into  crime.  Against  the  undisguised  ap- 
proaches of  Tice  they  are  amply  fortified ;  but  when  it  comes  ia 
the  shape  of  aome  generous  emotion  or  benevolent  sentiment,  it 
finds  the  passage  to  their  hearu  unguarded,  and  before  they 
have  time  to  sift  their  thoughu,  or  reflect  upon  the  probaUe  oon- 
sequencaa  of  their  actions,  involves  them  in  error  or  precipitates 
them  into  guilt.  As  men  often  do  good  from  bad  motifea,  no 
from  good  ones  they  sometimes  do  evil. 

But  so  repugnant  was  this  odious  proceeding  to  Bonaparte's 

general  disposition,  that  be  had  not  finiriied  his  letter,  before  he 

endeavoured  to  allay  that  very  appetite  for  plunder,  to  which  he  had 

just  been  ministering  mercenary  stimulants.    **  The  truth  is,"  he 

wrote,  **  that  in  the  aftur  of  Peschiera,  BeauUeu  basely  deceived 

the  Venetians ;  he  asked  them  for  a  passage  f6r  fifty  men,  and 

then  took  possession  of  the  place."  In  the  end,  accordingly,  though 

the  subject  was  again  referred  to  in  the  correspondence,  the 

money  was  not  exacted  either  by  way  of  loan  or  indemnification. 

The  intelligence  of  the  unavailing  debates  which  had  been  held 

with  the  French  General,  and  of  his  army  being  in  possession  of 

Verona,  caused  great  sensation  and  alarm  at  Venice.    Instead  of 

the  victorious  invaders  being  behind  the  broad  Po^  or  on  the 

distant  Alps,  the  tricolored  flag  floated  on  the  Adige  $  and  a  war 

of  democratical  opinions  and  republican  cannon,  was  ^iproacfaiag 

the  proud  but  powerless  palace  of  the  Doges.    The  Austrian 

party  in  the  senate,  or  that  which,  under  the  guise  of  neutrality, 

had  favoured  the  success  of  the  imperial  arms,  and  had  hitherto 

predominated  in  the  stale,  lost  tiielr  ascendancy ;  and  the  party 
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which,  in  place  of  an  insincere  wd  dangerous  netttraKty,  recom- 
mended an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France,  obtained 
for  the  moment  though  not  a  control,  a  degree  of  influence  in  the 
senate.  In  this  state  of  things,  although  the  proposition  for  an  al- 
liance was  rejected,  a  resolution  was  taken  to  recall  Foscarelli,  who 
besides  belonging  to  the  Austrian  party,  was  of  a  proud  and  unac* 
comodating  temper;  and  to  send  BattagHa  who  was  the  leader  ofthe 
popular  party,  but  a  man  of  admitted  patriotism  and  moderation, 
with  enlarged  powers,  to  succeed  him«  This  senator  was  accord- 
ingly appointed  superintendant  of  all  the  Venetian  provinces  west 
of  the  Adige,  including  the  city  of  Verona,  a  suburb  of  which  is 
sitnated  on  the  east  bank  of  that  river.  From  his  reputation  for 
integrity  and  address,  and  from  his  well  known  liberal  sentiments, 
it  was  hoped,  that  while  he  forbore  to  sacrifice  die  neutral  rela- 
tions of  Venice,  he  would  establish  a  good  understanding  with 
the  French  general,  and  be  able  to  alleviate  sensibly  those  in- 
conveniences, which  are  generally  inseparable  (torn  the  presence 
ef  belligerent  forces  in  the  bosom  of  a  peaceful  state. 

As  beasts  of  prey  and  obscene  Urds,  secrete  themselves  in  dens 
or  plunge  into  thickets,  at  the  approach  of  day,  so  the  viceroy  of 
HOan,  as  the  dawn  of  liberal  opinions,  began,  with  the  advance 
of  the  French  army,  to  appear  in  the  Venetian  councils,  fled  with 
his  treasures  into  die  Carinthian  mountains.  His  father  in  law, 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  less  active^  or  perhaps  less  ahrmed,  was 
content  to  sink  into  deeper  sedusion  at  Venice^  A  third  repre^ 
acnuttve  of  broken  royalty,  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVIII.,  had 
90tM  weeks  before,  felt  the  influence  of  the  French  invasion^  and 
been  compelled  to  take  his  departure  from  Verona.  At  the  open^ 
ing  of  the  campaign,  the  directory  apprehending  from  a  variety 
of  information,  and  particularly  from  the  circumstance  of  generd 
CoUi's  sending,  at  a  crisis  of  peculiar  disorder  in  one  of  the  regi- 
ments atTIice,  a  French  emigrant  with  a  flag  of  tmee,  to  the  out^ 
posts  of  the  army  of  Italy,  that  the  residence  of  the  pretender, 
were  he  suffered  to  remain  at  Verona,  would  become  the  tocni 
of  intrigues  and  machinations  against  the  fidelity  and  success  of 
their  troops,  demanded  of  the  senate  of  Venice  his  removal  from 
their  dominions;  a  demand  with  which,  after  being  apprized  of 
the  victories  of  Montenotte  and  Millesimo,  they  complied.  On 
the  21st  of  April,  Louis  XVIII. ,  under  the  title  of  the  Count  de 
Lille,  left  Verona,  for  the  head  quarters  of  his  cotisin  the  Prince  of 
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Condd  oBAe  upper  Rhine,  The  royal  eiule,  expreMed  a  warai 
feeling  of  indignation,  at  this  act  of  politic,  though  reluctant,  ill- 
hospitality.  The  feeling  was  natural,  even  if  it  was  not  jost ;  al- 
though he  soon  had  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  proceeding  by  which 
at  was  provoked.  For  had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  a  few  weeks 
longer  at  Verona,  faistead  of  retiring  with  a  semblance  of  offended 
dignity  at  the  unkindness  of  forei^ers,  he  would  have  fled  in 
sincere  alarm  at  the  approach  of  his  own  countrymen  (4). 

Upon  entering  Verona  for  the  first  time,  Bonaparte  appears  to 
have  been  affected  by  sentunents,  suitable  to  a  later  stage  of  his 
career,  rather  than  to  his  actual  position.  They  are  thus  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  the  directory,  written  on  the  3rd  of  Jane. 

**  I  have  arrived  in  this  city  with  the  intention  of  leaviog  it 
to-*morrow  morning.  It  is  very  large  and  very  beautifuL  I  riiall 
place  a  strong  garrison  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  three 
bridges  over  the  Adige. 

**  I  have  let  the  inhabitants  know,  that  had  the  pretended  kiag  of 
France,  not  quitted  here  before  I  crossed  the  Po,  I  would  have 
burnt  their  city  to  the  ground,  as  a  punishment  for  pres«iiiiiog  to 
make  it  the  capital  of  the  French  Empire. 

''I  have  just  visited  the  amphitheatre.  This  relic  of  andqaity  is 
worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  people.  It  made  me 
ashamed  of  the  meanness  of  our  Champs  de  Mars.  A  handred 
thousand  persons  may  be  seated  in  it,  and  hear  every  word  of 
an  orator  addressing  them  "  (5). 

It  would  seem,  that  the  future  greatness  of  his  power  aad  for- 
tune, was  already  breaking  in  visions  on  his  mind;  that  he  Mt  the 
pretensions  of  Louis  XVm,  as  infringements  on  his  own  pros- 
pective clauns ;  and  looked  on  monuments  of  ancient  magnffieeiice, 
with  a  rising  hope  of  equalling  their  grandeur. 

Besides  givii^instructions  to  Massenarespecting  the  garrisoning 
of  Verona,  and  the  positions  on  the  river  to  be  taken  sibove  and 
below  it,  he  gave  orders  for  completing  the  fortification  and  arming 
of  Peschiera,  upon  a  scale  which  would  enable  it  to  stand  a  siege  ; 
measures  of  energy  and  foresight,  which  were  justified  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Austrians,  the  necessities  of  his  position,  the  wishes 
of  his  government,  and  the  temporizing  policy  of  that  of  Ve-- 
nice  (6). 

It  may  deserve  to  be  remarked,  that  his  prompt  and  vigorous 
proceedings  in  regard  to  this  republic,  corresponded  precisely  with 
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iheGaeofpoiicr^beluid  laid  down,  m  ddiberatiiigwilb  Ms  ge- 
oerabatGhMHscos  and  were  attended  by  the  Tery  effect  vbich  he 
tkeo  proapectirely  assigned  to  them ;  namely,  keepfaig  down  the 
hostility  of  that  degenerate  state,  by  shewing  a  readiness  to  Csce 
and  repel  it. 

Althoogh  the  army  of  Italy  was  now  triumphantly  established 
ODtbe  Adige,  Piedmont  humbled,  Parma  and  Mod^na  neutralized, 
Lombardy  overrun,  and  the  Austrian  forces  overwhelmed  by 
defeat  and  scattered  in  the  German  mountains ;  yet  the  citadel  of 
H)rthem  Italy  refused  submission  to  the  victor*s  laws,  and  ren- 
dered all  his  conquests  insecure.  The  reduction  of  Mantua  was 
therefore  an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  Bonaparte;  and 
ttan  army  was  assembling  on  the  Rhine  for  ito  relief,  and  the 
heats  of  summer ,  fruitful  of  disease  in  the  low  and  irrigated  plains 
of  theMindo,  were  soon  to  prevail,  he  saw  that  celerity  in  the 
operation,  was  ihe  surest,  if  not  the  only  means  of  success.  He 
therefore  determined  to  commence  it  without  delay,  and  in  per- 
son; and,  accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  June  left  Verona  for  the 
head  quarters  of  Sermrier,  before  the  earliest  dawn  of  morning. 

Haotoa  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of  three  confluent 
lakes,  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mincio,  in  its  course  from  the 
lakeof  Guarda  to  the  Po.  It  communicates  with  the  mainland 
by  five  causeways.  The  first  called  the  causeway  of  the  Favorita, 
from  a  neighboariug  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Mantua,  separates  the 
upper  from  the  middle  lake,  and  forms  the  commencement  of  the 
road  leading  up  the  Mincio  to  Boverbello,  Peschiera,  and  Veronft. 
It  was  hnlt  of  stone,  and  its  junction  with  the  mainland,  was  for- 
tified bf  a  regular  pentagonal  work  called  the  Citadel  which  was 
well  garrisoned,  and  was  covered  on  several  of  its  faces  by  in|in- 
daUoos.  The  second  causeway,  or  that  of  St.  George,  leaMling  to 
ths  right  or  eastward  of  the  first,  joined  the  mainland  at  the  sur 
hurb  of  St.  George,  and  formed  the  beginning  of  the  road  to  Porto 
Ugoano.  A  gate  of  masonry  in  the  suburb  closed  the  entrance 
to  this  causeway,  which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in 
length ;  and  several  drawbridges  interrupted  it  in  the  centre.  The 
Queway,  which  takes  its  naime  from  the  adjacent  suburb  of  Pier 
^i,  il  the  third.  It  divides  the  middle  from  the  lower  lake,  at  a 
feint  where  the  water  is  very  narrow,  but  where,  to  compensate 
for  this  contraction,  a  broad  space  of  open  ground,  bordered  by 
noats,  and  forming  an  intrenched  camp  for  the  garrison,  lies  be* 
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iir«t*  dMtlm^ortUlafceawltbewiBioriketowii.  tetktt 
dumld  an  aaBulutsaooeed  in  piMBC  Aroo(^  this  aTCMs,  he 
woold  hare  to  force  a  fortified  camp,  before  be  could  attack  Man- 
taa  itself.  The  fourth  oaneeway,  pointiBg  ia  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  course  of  the  Po,  termiuates  at  the  suburb  of  Geriae. 
Its  principal  defence  was  a  gate  of  masonry,  aurmouated  by  a 
smdl  tower  or  cavalier :  but  at  this  point  the  water  is  again 
wide.  The  last  causeway,  called  the  Pradella,  issues  on  the  road 
to  Cremona,  in  a  direction  precisdy  opposite  to  the  causeway  of 
8t.  George.  Its  defence  consisted  of  a  hor nwork,  constructed  on 
a  natural  bank  in  the  lake. 

From  this  description  it  appears,  that  of  the  llye  causeways  is^ 
suing  from  Mantua,  like  radii  from  a  centre,  one  oidy,  Ami  of  the 
Favorita,  could  be  said  to  be  fortified.  The  consequence  was,  that 
an  inferior  force,  by  seising  the  heads  of  the  four  unfortified  cause- 
ways,  and  reducing  or  investing  the  citadel  or  regular  work  which 
defended  the  first,  might,  though  inadequate  to  make  an  impres- 
aion  on  the  place  itself,  bk)ck  up  the  garrison  within  it ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  would  enable  a  commander  situated  as  bona- 
parte  was,  to  give  to  his  covering  army,  an  extraordmary  degree 
t)f  activity  and  an  unusual  proportion  of  strength. 

Below  the  town  lies  the  plain  of  the  Seraglio,  an  insular  triang^ 
having  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  Mantua  for  ito  apex,  a  section  of 
the  Po  for  its  base,  and  for  its  sides,  the  canal  of  Fossa  ft  Ifaestra 
on  the  right,  and  the  lower  Mindo  on  the  left;  the  first  ftfling  into 
the  Fo  at  Borgoforte,  and  the  second  near  Govemob  (7). 

A  garrison  of  thirteen  thousand  warlike  Germans  heht  Use  Inrth- 
piace  erf  YirgB,  and  from  behind  ramparts  garmshed  with  more 
than  three  hundred  cannon,  disputed  its  possesrion,  agninat  an 
amy  of  adventurous  Gauls;  while  the  degenerate  countrymen  of 
the  Bpic  bard;  wailed  the  issue  <rf  the  contest,  without  ptftfa^ting 
in  its  danger  or  its  glory  (S)« 

General  Canto  D'Irles,  an  officer  of  experience  and  reputation, 
commanded,  assisted  by  the  courage  and  counsel  of  Wafcasso- 
wich  and  Roccavbi,  whose  veteran  brigades  having  been  with- 
drawn from  the  fieM,  formed  part  oip  his  garrison  (9). 

The  hnportaace  of  keepmg  possession  of  the  heads  of  die  cause- 
ways, or  in  other  words  of  the  suburbs  ia  which  they  severally 
termhMted,  was  feit  so  impressively  by  the  garrison,  dial  they 
laboured  night  and  day  in  strengthening  these  posts.    Bonaparte 
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WIS  equally  samUe  of  their  raltte,  and  tho  moment  he  armed  at 
RoverbellOv  took  measures  for  assaOing  them.  As  the  cicadei^  or 
like  fort  whkh  oovered  the  Fayorita,  was  not  to  be  carried  by  a  coup 
de  fNatu,  the  other  fomr  avenaes  were  the  first  objects  of  his  at- 
teadon;  and  hisplan  of  operadons  was  as  well  conceived  as  it  proved 
to  be  saccessfid.  After  the  Favoritay  the  stronger  of  these  exte- 
rior posts,  were  that  of  St.  George,  which  was  the  second  in  the 
ims,  and  that  of  Cerise,  which  was  the  fourth.  By  taking  these, 
the  two  weaker  intermediate  suburbs,  or  the  third  and  fifth,  would 
be  insulated,  and  in  all  probabOity,  evacuated. 

Sending  directions  to  Augereau,  to  cross  the  lower  Mincio, 
lad  assail  the  suburb  of  Cerise,  he  himself  with  the  grena- 
diers of  general  Dallemagne,  having  Lannes,  with  a  vanguard  of 
ax  hundred,  imd  Sermrier,  with  a  regiment  of  inhntry  in  re- 
wnre,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  assaulted  the  suburb  oF  Saint 
George.   Coloiiel  Sturioni,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men,  defended  this  tillage,  the  approach  to  which  was  com- 
manded by  Uie  batteries  of  the  town.    The  Frooch  grenadiers 
radiiag  forward  with  their  usual  impetuosity,  soon  dislodged  StU" 
rioni,  killinga  himdred  of  his  men,>and  pursuing  him  so  closely  over 
Ae  causeway,  that  he  had  not  time  to  raise  the  drawbridges.    It 
iras  IB  vafai  that,  from  the  batteries  of  Hantua,  vollies  of  grape 
dttt  iwe  showered  upon  the  assailants.    They  halted,  but  it  was 
ealj  to  form  under  Lannes  a  column  of  attack,  with  a  resolution 
of  noantmg  to  the  assault  of  the  town.    But  Bonaparte  judging 
the  attempt  desperate,  ordered  a  retreat.    The  grenadiers,  Pil- 
lared nther  than  deterred  by  difficulty,  retired  reluctantly  though 
not  witeat  lose ;  and  when  Bonaparte  told  them  to  look  at  the 
iomam  batteries  on  the  enemies  ramparts,  murmuring  said, 
''  liiej  had  much  stronger  batteries  at  Lodi*'  (10). 

The  besiegers  proceeded  to  fortify  themselves  in  the  suburb 
they  had  taken,  and  to  erect  such  works  as  would  shelter  them 
from  the  cannon  of  Mantua.  With  this  object  in  view,  an  officer 
^oadoding  a  party  of  grenadiers,  entered  a  convent,  which  from 
its  exposed  situaUon  the  nuns  had  deserted.  Hearing  cries  of 
djuress,  whidi  appeared  to  proceed  from  a  cell  in  the  rear  of  the 
«>tablishment,  the  soldiers  burst  open  the  door,  when  a  spectacle 
presented  itself  which  filled  them  with  horror  and  compassion,  and 
prored  that,  however  burthensome  the  maintenance  of  the  French 
irmy  might  be,  their  victories  more  than  recompensed  the  people 
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of  Lombardy,  by  letting  in  the  light  upoH  their  grieranoes,  and 
breaking  up  the  barbarism  of  conventual  tyranny.  Seated  in  this 
dismal  cell,  on  a  wretched  chair,  was  a  young  female  with  her 
hands  confined  by  manacles.  Terrified  at  the  sight  of  armed  men, 
she  begged  them  to^  spare  her  life.  The  brave  grenadiers  eagerly 
broke  her  handcufisy  and  treated  her  with  deferential  kindness. 
She  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-two  years  old»  the  four  last 
of  which  she  had  spent  in  solitude  and  chains.  Love,  as  iiaiaral 
to  her  country  as  her  age,  was  her  crime,  and  under  its  intuenoe 
she  had  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  convent.  If  she  in- 
terested her  deliverers  by  the  liveliness  of  her  gratitade,  sbe 
distressed  them  by  the  vivacity  of  her  fear ;  for  whenever  any  one 
approached  the  cell,  the  unhappy  creature  shuddered  with  ihe 
apprehension  of.  being  again  laid  hold  of  by  the  sism^hood. 
When  the  soldiers,  in  answer  to  her  prayers  to  be  dlowed  to 
breathe  once  more  the  fresh  air,  told  her  that  baUs  were  ftying 
about,  that  her  cell  was  the  safest  place,  and  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  go  out,  she  exclaimed :  **  Alas  t  it  is  death  to  stay  h^re.** 
A  state  of  things,  in  which  atrocities  like  this  were  permitted,  the 
Austrians  were  struggling  to  maintain,  and  it  is  no  wonder  chat 
the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  just  and  enlightened,  were  in  faror 
of  the  French  (ii). 

Augereau,  on  his  side,  was  also  successful.  As  he  approached 
the  suburb  of  Cer6se,  the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy  numbering 
about  three  hundred  men,  quitted  their  ground  on  the  plain  of  the 
Seraglio,  abandoned  the  village,  and  retired  before  him  to  their 
main  body,  who  were  intrenched  behind  the  bridges  in  the  cause- 
way, and  the  stone  gateway,  in  front  of  which  was  a  battery.  The 
loopholed  tower  on  the  top  of  this  gateway,  was  filled  with  sharp 
shooters.  Assoon^s  his  infantry  came  within  fire,  Augereau,  who 
felt  that,  though  he  might  occupy  the  evacuated  suburb,  he  coald 
not  be  said,  in  the  spirit  of  his  orders,  to  possess  it,  ^as  long  as  the 
head  of  the  adjoining  causeway  was  held  by  the  Austrians,  deter- 
mined on  dislodging  them  without  delay.  Posting  his  artillery  in 
a  situation  to  favour  his  attack,  he  led  forward  his  infantry  in  two 
columns,  the  foremost  battalions  of  which,  upon  getting  in  half 
musket  shot,  deployed  into  line  and  opened  a  fire  so  warm  and  ef- 
fective that  the  Austrians  were  soon  driven  out  of  their  position 
and  forced  across  the  causeway.  The  grenadiers  advanced  quickly 
in  pursuit,  but  were  stopped  by  the  broken  bridges,  which  they 
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endearoflred  to  repair,  and  the  gateway » whieli  the  musketry  From 
the  tower  above  it,  keenly  defended.  Andreossi  was  ordered  to 
bring  up  the  artillery ,  and  burst  open  the  gate.  Before  this  could 
be  done,  a  drummer,  a  boy  only  twelve  years  old,  climbed  over  the 
gate  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  but  unperceived  by  the  enemyperched 
above  him,  and  descending  inside,  opened  it  to  the  French,  who 
rushed  through,  crossed  the  canal  on  a  bridge,  which  had  been  left 
snbrcAen  for  the  retreat  of  the  garrison  of  the  tower,  and  pursued 
the  enemy  untO  they  took  refuge  within  the  ramparts  of  the  town. 
The  party  in  the  tower,  thus  cut  ofF  from  Mantua,  surrendered  at 
discretim  (12). 

Tbiwthe  two  stronger  of  the  exterior  posts,  being  in  possession 
of  the  besiegers,,  the  two  weaker  or  intermediate  suburbs,  were 
evscuated  by  the  garrison.    All  were  immediately  occupied  by 
tbe  French.    Six  hundred  men  they  stationed  at  St.  George,  Pie- 
toll  and  Cer^  respectively,  and  at  the  remoter  suburb  of  Pra- 
deila,  a  thousand.    Consequently  the  Favorita  was  the  only 
avenue  by  which  the  garrison  could  reach  the  mainland.    This, 
Bonaparte  ordered  Serrurier  to  observe  closely,  with  an  adequate 
force;  and  charging  that  officer  with  the  direction  of  the  siege, 
leaving  a  variety  of  orders  with  Berthier,  and  requiring  Augereau 
to  prepare  his  division  for  a  movement  to  the  south  of  the  Po,  he 
himsdf  set  off  in  the  evening  for  Milan.    Personal  observation 
had  satisfied  hnn  that  Mantua  was  proof  against  a  coup  de  main ; 
and  if  to  be  taken  at  all,  before  the  Austrian  army,  reenforced  by 
troops  from  the  Rhine,  should  come  upon  the  besiegers  with  the 
sweep  of  a  returning  tide,  it  must  be  by  a  vigorous  siege,  with 
ifpea  trenches  and  heavy  cannon.    But  on  this  side  the  Adda,  he 
had  no  other  artOlery  than  field  pieces.    The  battering  train, 
originaOy  destined  for  his  army,  want  of  transport  had  compelled 
him  to  leave  for  the  most  part,  where  he  found  it,  in  the  arsenals 
of  Nice  and  Andbes;  and  that  which  he  had  formed  of  the  cannon 
takeain  Ceva,  Coni,  and  Tortona,  was  detained  at  Milan  in  besieg- 
ing Ae  castle.    To  accelerate  the  fall  of  Mantua,  it  therefore 
became  necessary  to  finish  at  once  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Milan, 
and  he  determined  to  give  a  personal  impulse  to  the  operation. 
Other  objects  required  his  reappearance  in  the  capital  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po ;  for  already  he  was  the 
pivot  on  which  not  only  the  fate  of  Italy,,  but  the  war  in  Germany 
tamed  (13).    Attended  by  Bessieres  with  the  company  of  guides, 
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accompanied  by  Morat  with  a  detaclimeiit  of  Inusara,  aaid 
followed  by  Lames  with  a  corps  of  twelre  hundred  grenadfaars, 
«be  reached  Brescia  at  midnight  of  the  day » in  the  morning  <rf  which 
he  had  left  Verona. 

He  felt  great  confidence  m  his  generals,  and  nnbonnded  reBance 
on  the  troops.  The  spirit  and  actiTity  of  Massena,  with  his  expe- 
rience in  mountain  warfare,  fitted  him  admirably  fdr  maintninine 
the  line  of  the  Adige,  and  the  ground  he  had  taken  in  the  passes 
into  the  Tyrol.  The  prudence  and  firmness  of  Sermrier  were 
well  adapted  to  the  conduct  of  a  rigorous  blockade.  On  lesring 
him,  Bonaparte  entertained  the  flattering  hope^  of  soon  rednciiig 
the  Castle  of  Milan  and  the  fortress  of  Mantua,  and  b^re  the 
Austrian  columns  could  pour  down  from  the  Tyrol,  of  hnvuag  his 
whole  force  disembarrassed  and  actiYe,  united  on  the  Adige.  Bvi 
to  use  hb  own  expressive  language,  **  before  Mantua  was  to  fall, 
how  many  battles  were  to  be  fought,  what  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted, and  what  perils  overcome  i" 
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Pope— Armistice  of  Bologna— Foiw  pa$  of  the  commissaries— Bonaparte 
Joins  thecolomn  of  general  Yanhols— The  armistice  of  Brescia  ratified— 
Bonaparte  writes  to  the  Grand  Dnke  of  Tuscany— Marches  upon  Leghorn— 
Anesis  the  Tuscan  goyemor— The  English  cruisers,  and  merchant  tessels 
caeape  from  the  harbour— The  English  merchandlie  seized— -Yaubois 
sppoiaied  goveraor  of  Leghorn— Bonaparte  Tisito  his  relatlTe  the  Abb6— 
lepnln  to  Ploraiee— DIms  with  the  Grand  Duk0— Vlsils  the  galleries  ei 

lutons  to  Botognfr— TheMetoB0Vfrt)flto--lleTOiloCI.ugo-^ 


Tbe  aCurs  wbkh  engaged  Bonaimne'f  ettenlioii  Atfiog  this 
Mondaecuioa  of  elwetttiag  Mmarif  froii  Ihe  front  of  hie  emy, 
ire  defgraqg  of  atl«iCioii»  ag  MKhonaocooai  of  dieir  BieMpii- 
aiy»  as  of  iMr  iBipertaiiea.    Thetioieimpoaedferl 
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was  of  neoessity  short ;  for  the  fragments  of  Beauliea's  force  were 
gathering  strength  from  the  accession  of  recruits  anddetadiments 
in  the  Tyrol ;  and  Warmser  who  was  about  marching  his  ccriumns 
from  the  Rhine,  might  be  expected  to  be  felt  on  the  Adige,  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  July*  This  interval  of  four  or  Are  weeks 
during  which  the  main  action  of  the  campaign  was  to  be  suspend* 
edy  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  French  general  to  employ  it  despatch- 
ing the  series  of  secondary  matters,  which  had  been  brou^^t  by 
the  instructions  of  hb  government  and  the  progress  of  his  arms, 
within  the  sphere  of , his  duty ;  and  which  weighty,  various  and 
complicated  as  they  were,  he  appears  to  have  transacted,  with  as 
little  difficulty  as  their  narration  will  require. 

Among  the  most  urgent  of  these  intervening  objects,  was  the 
necessity  of  securing  the  rear  of  his  army  from  annoyance  on  the 
part  of  Rome  and  Naples,  before  his  front  should  be  again  engaged 
with  the  Austrlans.    From  the  moment  of  Basseville's  unatoned 
murder,  an  open  rupture  had  existed  between  the  French  republic 
and  the  Papal  government ;  although,  the  want  of  means  on  one 
side  and  of  opportunity  on  the  other,  had  hitherto  prevented  ac- 
tual hostilities.    Nevertheless  the  Pope  had  not  fsUed  to  employ 
the  arms  peculiar  to  his  office,  the  weapons  of  superstition,  in  se- 
conding the  more  palpable  strength  of  the  coalition,  deoounctng 
with  sanctimonious  horror,  the  progress  and  objects  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  calling  on  the  faithful,  time  after  time,  to  defend 
from  one  common  demolition,  the  thrones  of  Princes  and  the  al- 
tars of  God.  The  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  having  almost  exhausted 
their  force  in  the  dark  ages  and  the  incipient  stages  of  the  reforma- 
tion, no  longer  struck  statesmen  with  perplexity  and  nations 
with  awe.    Still,  the  exhortations  of  the  head  of  the  catholic 
church,  were  not  without  influence  on  the  kings  and  people  of 
Europe,  emboldening  their  hostility,  or  discouraging  their  favour, 
towards  the  new  republic.    This  influence,  which  was  naturally 
strongest  in  Italy,  was  most  authoritative  in  the  southern  states  of 
that  peninsula,  which  were  darkly  shaded  by  the  whig  of  super- 
stition, and  remotely  secluded  from  the  general  inteUigenoe  of 
EuroDOi 

Tho  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  was  so  much  more  circum- 
scribed even  than  his  dedining  spiritual  sway,  that,  sharing  the 
alarm  and  following  the  examples  of  the  Dukes  of  Parma  and 
Modena,  he  would  probaMy  have  made  overtures  for  peace  to  Bo- 
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BapartOy  open  learning  that  he  had  entered  Mflan^  but  for  the 
encouragement  and  sapport  of  the  Neapolitan  cabinet;  which  was 
in  a  great  measure  directed  by  the  passions  of  the  queen,  a  sister 
ef  the  unfortunate  Harie  Antoinette; 

The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  though  not  large,  was  fertile 
and  populous ;  so  that  besides  the  contingent  of  cavalry  furnished 
to  the  Austrian  army,  the  king  ^ncas  aUe  to  bring  into  ihe  field, 
iifty  thousand  infantry  at  least.  His  geographical  position  at  the 
foot  of  Italy,  while  it  very  much  shielded  him  from  an  enemy  on 
the  Po,  gave  him  certain  facilities  of  anooymg  that  enemy  by  ex- 
peditions directed  through  the  Roman  states.  But  events  of  a 
poiiticai  and  military  character  were  now  in  progress,  which  were 
cakulated  to  effect  a  thorough  change  in  the  policy  of  Naples,  and 
to  strike  from  the  rash  but  trembling  hand  of  the  Pontiff^  this  staff 
of  support. 

TheNeapolitancavalry  had  participated  in  the  niunerous  defeats 
suffered  by  the  Austrian  army,  and  being  generally  thrown  into 
the  rear  to  break  the  pursuit  of  the  French  grenadiers,  had  been 
subjected  to  a  fiill  prc^rtion  of  the  loss  and  discouragement, 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  vanquished.  These  mortifying  dis- 
asters, so  different  from  the  promised  pleasures  of  a  successful 
inroad  into  France,  while  they  rebuked  severely  the  piidfe  of  the 
troops,  abated  sensftly  the  confidence  of  their  monarch.  The 
Spanish  government  at  the  same  time,  continued  its  exertions  to 
detach  Naples  from  the  coalition,  being  naturally  anxiotis  to  for- 
tify the  side  which  it  had  almost  espoused  in  the  great  European 
quarrel,  and  to  bring  the  policy  of  a  kindred  throne  into  accord- 
ance with  its  own.  While  these  causes  were  strongly  operating 
to  dispose  the  cabinet  of  Naples  to  peace,  the  battle  of  Borghetto, 
10  which  half  the  Neapolitan  cavalry  was  captured  or  destroyed, 
took  place,  and  gave  them  a  decisive  effect.  The  feeble  king,  finding 
at  la^  that  the  coimsels  of  hope  and  of  resentment  were  equally 
desperate,  despatched  the  prince  Belmont  Pignatelli,  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Bonaparte,  with  instructions  to  propose  as  a  preli- 
minary to  the  conclusion  of  peace,  an  immediate  suspension  of 
hostilities.  The  prince  in  coming  from  Milan,  to  which  capiul  he 
had  first  repaired,  met  Bonaparte  on  his  way  thither  at  Brescia ; 
and  after  a  conference,  which  was  neither  tedious  nor  unfruitful, 
signed  an  armistice  on  the  &thof  Jiuie.  The  contritions,  besides  the 
essential  one  of  en  immediate  cessation  of  arms,  provided  that  the 
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king  should  send  enroys  lo  Parte,  to  treat  for  peao^  and  sboiild 
vitbdraw  hte  cayalry,  now  reduced  to  two  thouaand  four  huBdred^ 
from  the  AustriaD  army,  and  place  it  in  quarters  around  Breecut. 
Thte  condition  seemed  to  ofler  a  good  assurance  for  the  futh  of 
Naples,  in  as  much  as  should  the  King  refose  to  ratify  the  treaty 
which  might  be  concluded  at  Parte,  hte  cavalry  woidd  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  French  army. 

But  besides  securing  these  advantages,  and  detaching  from  the 
enemies  of  France,  the  only  remaining  branch  of  the  family  of  her 
exiled  kings,  thte  convention,  by  insulating  the  holy  see  and  ex- 
posing it  unassteted  to  the  whole  force  of  the  French  amy,  ae- 
compltehed,  at  the  very  outset  of  Bonaparte's  excursion,  onecrf  the 
^ief  objects  for  which  it  was  undertaken. 

The  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Naples,  though  suddenly 
adopted,  was,  it  would  appear,  not  concealed  from  Pius  the  8th, 
who  as  suddenly  altered  the  tone  of  hte  patriarchal  exhortations ; 
^d,  insteapl  of  preaching  up  a  crusade  with  a  view  of  forcibly 
i^einstating  hte  clergy  in  France,  with  that  flexibility  of  piwcqple 
of  which  the  most  orthodox  princes  are  not  the  least  capaUey 
$et  about  folminating  bulte  agadnst  all  catholic  priests,  whoshoold 
endeavour  to  excite  or  prolong  civil  war  in  the  Bepnblio  (1).  Be- 
solved  also  to  try  the  efficacy  of  Spanteh  intercession,  he  prevaSed 
on  the  Chevalier  Azara,  resid^it  minister  of  Spain  at  Bome,  to 
90und  the  disposition  of  the  French  commander.  From  these 
circumstances  it  was  evident  that,  in  consequence  of  the  eosveii-^ 
tf  on  with  Naples^  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
Bome.  But  as  no  contribution  faad  been  exacted  from  the  fimner 
state,  Bonaparte  was  not  without  apprehensions,  thataprooeeding, 
so  much  at  variance  with  the  wants,  wishes,  andhabitoof  thedireo- 
tery,  would  incur  their  disapprobation.  His  letter,  aaaoundfig 
the  armtetice  of  Bresda  reveals  these  apprehensions,  by  the  earn- 
est dtetinctness  with  which  he  exphdns  the  solid  advantagea  of 
that  convention. 

**  You  will  find  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  armistice  conduded  be- 
tween the  armies  of  France  and  Naples. 
.  **  1st.  We  deprive  the  Austrian  army  of  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred cavalry,  and  place  that  force  at  our  meroy. 

'^  2nd.  We  take,  from  the  J^gUsh,  five  shys  of  the  line  and  a 
number  of  frigates. 
*'  3rd.  We  eontinue  to  break  up  the  coalition  against  France. 
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'' If  yoQ  makepeace viihNaples^  the  amistiee  wiD  be  luefiil,  as 
it  win  before  hand  hare  reduced  the  strength  of  the  Austrian 
army.  If,  on  the  contrary,  yon  do  not  make  peace,  the  armistice 
will  still  be  usefol,  by  putting  in  my  power  two  thousand  four 
hoadred  of  the  Neapolitan  caralry,  and  hiducmg  the  king  of 
Naples  to  take  a  step  displeasmg  to  the  coaEtion.  This  leads  me 
to  consider  the  military  question— can  we,  and  should  we  go  to 
Naples? 

''  For  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Milan,  the  oceniMitioh  of  the 
Milanese  territory,  and  garrisoning  the  fortresses  we  have  con- 
quered in  Italy,  fifteen  thousand  men  are  necessary. 

''  The  defence  of  the  line  of  the  Adige,  and  the  maintenance  of 
our  positions  on  the  Tyrolian  Alps,  require  twenty  thousand  (2). 
There  remain,  including  the  reeniForcements  on  their  march  firom 
the  army  of  the  Alps,  not  more  than  six  thousand. 

«Bat  had  we  twenty  thousand,  it  wouldnot  be  advisable  for  us 
10  undertake  a  march  of  twenty-4ve  days,  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  in  search  of  sickness  and  mortality  (3).  In  this  in- 
terval, BeauUeu  would  repose  and  recruit  his  army  in  the  Tyrol; 
strengthen  it  by  reenforcements  which  come  in  daily ;  and  take 
fromus,  inautumn,  all  that  we  took  from  him  in  sprmg.  Whereas, 
by  means  of  the  armistice,  we  can  impose  what  terms  we  please 
00  Rome.  For  i^eady  the  papal  government  is  preparing  to 
issue  a  bnU  against  those  who»  under  pretenceof  seal  for  religion, 
are  preaching  up  civil  war  in  France. 

"  From  a  communication  I  have  had  this  morning  with  M.  Azara, 
theSpanish  minister,  whohasbeenaenttomebythePope,Igather 
that  he  has  been  insurueted  to  offor  a  contribution.  I  expect  soon 
to  be  at  Bologna ;  would  you  like  my  accepting  as  an  equivalent 
for  an  armistice,  twenty  five  nuBions  in  money,  five  millions  in 
provisions,  three  hundred  paintings,  statues  and  manuscripu  ui 
propcMTtion,  and  that  I  cause  to  be  liberated  aU  the  patriou  who 
have  been  arrested  for  revolutionary  acts?  I  shall  have  full  tune 
to  receive  your  orders  on  the  subject,  as  I  shall  hardly  get  to  Bo- 
logna before  ten  or  fifteen  days.  Then,  should  the  six  thousand 
HMn  of  general  Chateauneuf  Bandon  come,  there  will  be  no  cHF- 
ficulty  in  pudiing  on  as  fisr  as  Rome.  At  all  events,  I  beg  yon  to 
rest  assured  that,  when  you  have  once  informedme  of  your  de- 
cided iaientioos,  they  must  be  very  difiteult  of  execution  indeed, 
if  I  do  aoi  aooompli4h  ihem*' (4). 
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The  demonstration  which  this  letter  contains  of  the  advantages 
to  be  gained,  and  the  evils  to  be  avoided  by  a  peace,  or  even  an 
armistice,  ^ith  Naples,  is  clear  and  irresistible;  and  it  produced 
accordingly  a  decided  effect  on  the  policy  of  the  directors ;  who 
instead  of  prosecuting  their  hostile  intentions  against  Naples, 
sanctioned  the  armistice,  and  entered  into  negotiations  which  led 
to  peace. 

It  is  observable  that,  in  this  letter,  Bonaparte  omits  all  aHusion 
to  the  executive  commissaries,  and  requests  specific  instructions 
for  himself  alone,  designing  no  doubt  indirectly  to  recommend 
their  exclusion  from  his  measures,  for  the  dvil  as  veil  as  the  mi- 
litary conquest  of  Italy.  From  their  reply ,  it  appears  the  directors, 
although  they  sanctioned  his  armistice,  rqected  his  recommenda- 
tion, and  in  terms  conveying  an  intimation,  that  thencefbrward 
they  would  not  confirm  any  armistice  concluded  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  commissaries.  In  their  despatch  of  the  15th  of 
June  they  say,  ''Although  it  was  to  be  desired  that  the  Jdng  of 
Na(des  should  pay  some  millions  in  contribution,  upon  signing  the 
armistice,  the  directors  approve  it,  referring  at  the  same  time 
to  their  previous  instructions  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  having, 
in  transactions  of  this  kind,  the  intervention  of  the  execntivo 
commissaries  near  the  army  of  Italy." 

Up  to  this  period  of  the  campaign  it  is  therefore  evident,  that 
Salicetti  and  Garrau,  although  shorn  of  all  pretensions  to  military 
authority,  were  in  full  possession  of  the  civil  and  diplomatic  Est- 
culties  with  which  they  had  been  originally  endowed. 

But  with  the  exception  of  this  point,  all  the  suggestions  in  Bo- 
naparte's letter  were  approved;  and  the  policy  of  the  directors 
which  four  weeks  before,  was  perfectly  opposite  to  his  views,  was, 
now  made  to  coincide  with  them  completely.  "  It  should  be  our 
object,'*  they  continue,  in  the  same  despatch,  ''to  terminate  the 
war  in  the  south  of  Italy  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  occupy  our- 
selves with  the  means  of  procuring  peace,  by  our  situation  in  the 
north  of  that  Peninsula."  This  was  repeating  in  other  words  what 
Bonaparte  had  told  them  in  the  letter  of  remonstrance  of  the 
14th  of  May.  "  As  to  the  expedition  against  Leghorn,  Rome  and 
Naples,  it  is  but  a  small  affair.  It  should  be  made  by  divisions  en 
ieheUmy  so  that  on  the  least  occasion  we  might  return  upon  the 
Austrians  and  envelop  them  at  the  first  movement  they  made.** 

The  moment  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Milan,  he  repaired  to  the 
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works  before  the  Castle,  and  discontinuing  the  blockade,  had 
trenches  opened  immediately,  and  the  operations  of  an  active 
siege  commenced. 

From  the  series  of  his  published  letters,  it  appears  that  he 
reached  Milan  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  June,  and  left  there 
for  Tortona  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  so  that  his  stay  was  be- 
tween five  and  six  days.    Exclusive  of  his  personal  attention  to 
the  sie^,  and  to  matters  connected  with  the  finance  and  govern- 
ment of  Lombardy,  his  time  was  employed  in  conferences  with 
the  agent  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  respecting  the  due  execution  of 
the  late  treaty  of  peace,  and  in  corresponding  with  the  directory 
and  with  their  agents  civil  and  military,  in  the  various  states,  to 
which  his  growing  influence  and  overspreading  energy  extended; 
such  as  the  ambassador  at  Basle,  the  ministers  at  Genoa,  Venice 
and  in  the  Grisons,  generals  Moreau,  Kellermann  and  Clarke. 
To  the  two  former  of  these  officers  he  announced  the  transmission 
of  faiids  for  the  service  of  their  respective  armies ;  to  the  last,  he 
conminnicated  the  arrival  at  headquarters  of  his  young  relative 
EIIk>t,  whom  Bonaparte  had  consented  to  receive  as  one  of  his 
aides  de  camp.    This  letter  was  a  private  one,  and  the  ostensible 
subject  of  it  altogether  personal;  but  as  Clarke  was  military  se- 
cretary to  the  directors,  Bonaparte  did  not  fail  to  make  him  the 
instrument  of  conveymg  to  the  government,  his  reiterated  objec- 
tions to  an  expedition  to  the  south  of  Italy,  and  consequently,  his 
anxiety  to  have  the  armistice  with  Naples  confirmed.    After  some 
civil  expressions  in  regard  to  Clarke  and  his  nephew,  he  adds, 
^*  Things  are  going  on  very  well  here,  but  the  dog-days  are 
coming  at  ftdl  gallop,  and  there  is  no  remedy  against  their  fatal 
infloence.    Wretched  mortals  that  we  are;  all  that  we  can  do  is 
to  observe  nature.    As  to  subjecting  her  to  our  will,  we  are 
impotent.    The  campaign  commenced  two  months  too  late;  so 
that  we  are  obliged  to  keep  the  field  in  the  most  sickly  country 
in  Europe.    I  can  see  but  one  way  to  avoid  being  beat  in  au- 
tamn,  and  that  is,  to  manage  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  march 
to  the  south  of  Italy." 

It  win  be  remembered  that,  in  the  previous  January,  he  had 
handed  to  Qarke  for  the  consideration  of  the  directors,  a  phin  of 
campaign,  in  which  the  advantage  of  acting  in  the  winter  season 
was  insisted  on.  Repeating  this  remark  to  the  secretary  of  the 
directors,  who,  to  his  general  interest  in  the  success  of  his  coun- 
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trjmeat  added  a  nauiral  ooBeem  in  the  fortmie  of  a  fiiToriie 
kinwnan,  was  a  sure  way  of  eoIisUBg  his  zeal  agaion  the  depreoaied 
project,  and  in  favour  oFa  ratification  of  the  armiatioe  of  Brescia. 

He  wrote  also  a  private  letter  to  Carnot,  discooraging  a  march 
to  the  sonthy  even  as  ftir  as  Borne,  and  urging,  as  preferable,  a 
negotiation  with  the  Pope.  '' By  my  letter  to  the  govornmeot  yon 
will  be  informed  of  our  podticm.  If  the  battalions  announced  m» 
on  the  way  to  reenforce  us,  come  up  in  time,  it  will  be  easy  for 
us  to  push  on  as  far  as  Borne.  Nevertheless,  as  operations  nay 
take  place  in  Germany  of  a  nature  to  change  our  relative  fio* 
sition  every  moment,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  leave  me 
the  option,  of  concluding  an  armistice  with  the  Pope,  or  of  march* 
ing  upon  Bpme.  In  the  first  case,  prescribe  the  conditions  of  the 
truce;  in  tl\e  second,  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do ;  for  our  troops 
cannot  maintain  themselves  in  Bome  long.  The  distance  is  im- 
mense, the  ft^naticism  of  the  inhabitanu  excessive,  and  a  great  aur- 
periority  in  numbers  naturally  gives  confidence  to  men.  We  shaU 
soon  be  in  July,  when  every  march  will  cost  us  two  hundred  sick.'* 

These  letters  were  all  received  at  Paris  before  the  answer  of 
the  directory,  approving  the  armistice  with  Naples,  was  written, 
and  had  of  course  their  influence  in  determining  its  purport  (5). 
But  they  are  important  chiefly  as  they  show  that  the  ordinary 
rebtion  between  governments  and  their  commanding  generals 
was  in  Benaparte*s  case,  and  without  arrogance  or  even  dengn 
on  his  part,  completely  reversed;  and  that,  instead  of  being 
indebted  to  his  superiors  for  directions  for  conducting  the  war, 
or  funds  for  carrying  it  on,  he  was,  at  this  early  period  of  hb 
career,  constantly  transmitting  to  Paris  treasures  for  the  general 
service  of  the  state,  and  counsels  by  which  the  instru€tions  to 
himself  were  to  be  regulated.  The  meagre  despatches  firom 
Jourdan  and  Moreau,  during  the  same  campaign,  by  the  force 
of  contrast,  set  this  bounteous  aspect  of  Bonaparte's  capadty  and 
conduct  in  a  very  striking  light. 

His  letter  to  Moreau  deserves  to  be  transcribed  because  it  is  a 
model  of  elegant  brevity,  and  of  unafiEacted  good  feeling,  on  an  oo- 
basion  where  some  degree  of  egoistical  display  and  ostentatioos 
rivalry  wi^  have  been  expected;  and  because  it  was  the  com- 
menoement  of  that  intercourse  between  these  two  generals,  which 
terminated  so  lamentably  for  the  latter.  It  is  in  these  words; 
''General^  I  transmit  to  yon  a  milBon  of  firanes,  which  yon  may 
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dnw  for  on  citoen  Barthekmy  our  minister  at  Basle.  The  army 
of  Italy  has  aslced  permission  of  the  directory  to  convey  to  you  this 
portion  of  their  military  contribatiims,  in  the  hope  of  promoting 
the  c<Mnfort  of  their  brother  soldiers,  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine." 
The  assertion  of  foct  contained  in  this  letter,  though  veiled  in  the 
forms  of  complimentary  expression,  was  founded  in  truth ;  for,  in 
a  despatch  of  the  S2nd  of  May,  Bonaparte  had  observed  to  the  di- 
rectory :  "If  you  desire  it,  I  will  transmit  a  million  of  francs  to 
Basle  for  the  army  of  the  Rhine."  In  referring  the  present  to 
the  fraternal  generosity  of  his  troops,  he  no  doubt  intended  to 
make  it  more  acceptable  to  Horeau ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
his  letter  was  answered. 

During  this  short  stay,  in  Milan,  he  embraced  the  following  oc- 
casion of  paying  respect  to  the  memory  of  General  Laharpe,  by 
eodearouring  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  son  and  his  famfly. 
An  agent  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  having  applied  to  him  for  permis- 
sion to  export  a  quantity  of  rice  from  Lombardy  to  Switeerland» 
he  consented  to  grant  it,  on  condition  that  the  canton  of  Berne 
woold  restore  to  young  Laharpe  the. confiscated  property  of  his 
deceased  father,  and,  toen  force  this  proposition,  he  wrote  imme- 
diately both  to  the  directory  and  to  the  French  ambassador  in 
Switzerland.  To  the  former  on  the  ilth  of  June,  he  said:  <<Ge- 
neral  Laharpe  was  a  native  of  the  canton  of  Berne.  The  autho- 
rities of  this  canton  confiscated  his  property  at  the  breaking  out 
of  die  revohition.  I  entreat  you  to  have  it  restored  to  his  chOd- 
ren.  The  Swiss  have  requested  of  me  authority  for  transporting 
mto  their  country  several  thousand  measures  of  rice;  a  request 
which  I  havegranted,  on  condition  that  the  canton  of  Berne  make 
restttntion,  to  the  son  of  Laharpe,  of  that  General's  property.  I 
hope  you  wfll  approve  of  this  measure."  To  Barthelemy,  he 
wrote  on  the  same  day.  **  The  canton  of  Berne  confiscated  the 
fortune  of  the  late  General  Laharpe  at  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lotion.  I  hope  you  will  exert  yourself  to  have  it  restored  to  his 
son."  This  powerful  influence,  thus  earnestly  and  seasonably 
directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  benevolent  object,  the  reader 
will  be  pleased  to  learn,  did  not  fail  of  success. 

In  passing  through  Pavia,  in  order  to  palliate  the  ravages,  of 
the  approaching  season,  he  gave  direction  for  establishing  a  hos- 
pital of  two  thousand  beds  in  the  Castle,  and  commanded  that  a 
requ^tion  shouU  be  made  on  the  city  for  the  necessary  matresses. 
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aad  faraitare:  Pormiing  his  route,  he  reached  Tortona  in  the 
coarse  of  the  night  of  the  12th  of  June,  having,  since  he  left  that 
place  on  the  6th  of  May,  conquered  Lombardy,  dispersed  the 
army  of  Beaulieu,  gained  the  line  of  the  Adige,  and  invested 
Mantua. 

The  object  of  his  visit  to  this  quarter  was  to  repress  the  revolt 
and  warfare,  which  the  Austrian  minister  at  Genoa  had  contrived 
to  instigate  in  the  imperial  fiefs,  and  among  the  lawless  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Genoese  and  Piedmontese  frontier.  These  fieft  were 
email  districts,  lying  in  the  Genoese  territory  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Appennines,  the  lordship  or  superior  title  to  which,  was  in  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  while  the  actual  possession,  was  held  by  certain 
noble  fomilies  of  Genoa.  A  natural  sympathy  inclined  the  aristo- 
cracy  of  that  circumscribed  state,  to  favour  the  coalition  of  mo- 
narchs,  against  the  republic  of  France,  and  consequently  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  fiefs  were  disposed,  as  members  of  Uiat  body, 
as  well  as  by  reason  of  their  feudal  dependance  on  the  Emperor, 
to  interrupt  the  successes  of  the  French  general.  Encouraged  by 
the  Austrian  minister  Girok,  these  noblemen  excited  the  ignorant 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  question,  to  set  at  defiance  the  legal 
regulations  and  neutral  character  of  Genoa,  so  fair  as  to  form 
themselves  into  military  companies ;  and  under  the  imperial  stand- 
ard^ to  wage  open  war  against  detachments  of  the  French  army. 
Their  original  force  was  soon  and  seriously  augmented  by  the 
neighbouring  population,  upon  whom  the  ambiguous  allegiance  of 
a  frontier  position,  and  the  fluctuating  ravages  of  incessant  war, 
had  impressed  a  taste  for  plunder,  and  habits  of  cruelty  and  out- 
rage. Deserters  from  the  army  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  also 
joined  them,  as  well  as  fugitives  from  the  **  gross  bands*'  of  Aus- 
trian prisoners,  who,  escorted  by  small  deuchments  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  easily  and  frequently  escaped,  in  traversing  the  deep  and 
devious  passes  of  the  Alps. 

The  first  victims  of  their  violence  were  stragglers  from  the 
neighbouring  garrison  of  Tortona;  the  next,  parties  of  volunteers 
and  convalescents,  who  were  on  their  way  from  the  depou  in 
France,  to  join  their  regiments  in  Italy.  At  last,  gaining  strength  ^nd 
boldness  from  success  and  impunity,  these  deluded  outlaws,  to 
whom  the  example  of  Pavia  might  have  been  a  warning,  inter- 
cepted the  French  couriers  on  their  route,  surrounded  and  but- 
chered in  the  castle  of  Arquata,  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  men,  and  asaafled  a  battalion  of  six  hundred  on  their  march 
into  Italy,  with  such  vigour,  as  to  cut  off  a  number  of  soldiers, 
and  detain  the  corps,  skirmishing  in  the  mountains  three  entire 
days. 

These  outrages,  by  \vhich  the  communications  of  the  army  with 
Genoa,  Savona,  and  Nice,  were  in  a  great  measure  intercepted, 
occasioned  much  inconyenience,  and  demanded  at  the  hand  of 
the  French  general  immediate  redress.  They  seemed  to  jus- 
tify the  assertions  of  his  officers,  who  at  Cherasco  had  warned 
him  against  the  machinations  of  the  Genoese  nobility.  However, 
he  soon  convinced  both  enemies  and  friends  of  the  superior  acr 
cnracy  of  his  own  opinion  in  the  conference  referred  to,  when  he 
declared:  ''The  oligarchs  of  Genoa  are  not  to  be  dreaded.'^ 
His  intentions,  in  relation  to  this  irritating  subject,  were  thus 
sternly  expressed,  before  he  left  Milan,  in  a  letter  to  the  French 
minister  at  Genoa.  "  I  have  come  to  MUan,  to  carry  into  execution 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  King  of  Sardinia.  I  am  informed, 
that  the  minister  of  the  Emperor  at  Genoa,  excites  the  peasants 
toreFolt,  and  furnishes  them  with  ppwder  and  money.  If  this, 
is  trae,  it  is  my  intention  to  have  him  arrested  in  Genoa  itself." 

His  arrival  near  the  scene  of  these  atrocities,  checked  them  im-. 
mediately.  Bat  the  task  of  crushing  the  revolt  and  clearing  the 
mountains  of  brigands,  or,  as  they  were  called,  barbets,  eflec- 
toally,  he  confided  to  Lannes,  who  at  the  bead  of  his  twelve  hun- 
dred grenadiers,  with  a  small  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  - 
Tortona,  marched  into  the  imperial  fiefs,  tookArquata  by  storm, 
sumI  pat  to  the  sword  the  murderous  brigands  who  defended  it. 
He  razed  to  the  ground  the  castle  of  Augustin  Spinola,  who  was 
the  proprietor  of  this  fief,  and  who,  of  aU  the  Genoese  senators, 
had  been  most  forward  in  promoting  the  designs  of  Girola,  and  . 
fomenting  hostilities  against  the  French. 

bi  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Tortona,  numbers  of 
the  barbets  were  arrested  by  detachments  from  the  garrison, 
and  several  of  their  leaders,  after  being  identified  by  trial  before 
mfliiary  commissions,  were  sentenced  and  shot. 

These  measures  of  severity  and  intimidation,  which,  however 
mnch  to  be  lamented,  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
his  army,  posted  on  the  Mincio  and  the  distant  Adige,  and  having 
no  other  communication  with  France  than  by  the  routes  which 
the  barbets.  infested,  he  followed  up  by  representations  to  the 
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Sar^iiii  aathorhkt  and  the  Genoese  gOTenimeiit,  calcolated 
to  put  an  end  to  the  annoyanoee  of  irhidi  he  complained.  The 
governor  of  Alexandria  was  informed,  that  parties  from  the  gar- 
rison of  SerravaUay  a  post  nnder  his  anthorityy  had  aided  and 
abetted  the  insnrgents  of  the  fiefs,  and  the  brigands  of  the  moan- 
tains  ;  and  was  required  to  hare  the  abuse  and  its  authors  cor- 
rected. Murat,  who  still  held  the  rank  of  first  aide  de  camp  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  was  despatched  to  Genoa  with  a  letter 
to  the  senate ;  and  with  orders,  after  having  been  presented  to 
that  body  by  the  French  minister,  to  deliver  it  in  person ;  Bona- 
parte foreseeing  that,  if  it  reached  its  destination  by  a  less  direct 
channel^  a  fortnight  might  elapse  before  it  would  receive  attention. 
In  this  communication,  he  demanded  that  the  governor  of  Novi, 
who  had  contenanced  the  insurrection,  should  be  dismissed  ;  that 
the  minister  of  Austria,  who  had  forfeited  his  privileges,  should 
be  arrested  or  sent  away;  and  that  the  senate  should  undertake, 
to  dear  the  routes  and  escort  the  French  convoys,  with  their  own 
troops.  His  letter  was  delivered  by  Murat  in  person,  and  being 
backed  by  the  terrible  severity  of  his  mQitary  inflictions,  awed 
the  senate  into  a  promise  of  foil  and  immediate  compliance  with 
his  demands  (6). 

Thus  the  insurrection  in  the  fiefs,  and  the  outrages  of  the  bar- 
bets,  were  suppressed,  and  the  communications  of  the  army  rees- 
tablished as  early  as  the  ITth  of  June,  a  celerity  which,  as  usual, 
surpassed  the  foresight  of  the  directory,  who  were  of  opinion  that 
these  aSftirs  could  not  be  attended  to,  until  after  Bonaparte  should 
have  returned  from  the  expedition  to  Leghorn  and  Bologna. 

To  provide  against  future  disturbances  in  this  quarter,  he  is- 
sued an  order, .  tracing  the  routes  which  the  soldiers  were  to 
pursue,  and  directing  that  no  party  less  than  twenty-five  in 
number  nor  without  being  under  the  command  of  a  commisskmed 
officer,  should  be  allowed  to  pass.  And  dividing  all  the  country 
between  the  French  frontier  and  the  province  of  Mantua,  into 
four  districts  under  as  many  generals  of  division,  the  chief  places 
of  which  were  Nice,  Goni,  Tortona,  and  Milan,  he  charged  these 
officers,  with  the  execution  of  his  regulations  within  their  re- 
spective limits  (7). 

During  this  halt  at  Tortona,  bis  active  mind  was  directed  to 
objects  of  service  in  other  quarters,  which,  though  imperceptible 
as  yet  to  less  lofty  intellects,  the  progress  of  the  campaigo 
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was  soon  to  elevate  into  magnitude.  A  detacbnent  of  tbe  army 
of  observation  having  approached  the  city  of  Trent,  soon  after 
Massena  took  possession  of  Verona,  the  prince  bishop,  who  held 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  province,  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  fled  with  signs  of  irreclaim. 
able  terror.  Equal  alarm  seized  the  pq>ulation  of  Bautzen  and 
Brixen,  important  towns  situated  higher  up  the  Adige  and  deeper 
in  the  Alps.  Even  at  Trieste,  at  the  head  of  tbe  AdriaUc,  an  ab- 
surd nport  that  the  French  projected  a  descent  on  that  coast, 
suspended  so  eflbctually  the  commerce  of  the  plaoe,  that  many  of 
the  merchants  packed  up  their  most  valuable  furniture^  and  pre- 
pared to  remove  to  Vienna  (8). 

It  was  his  desire  to  calm  this  consternation,  which  would  leave 
the  province  into  which  he  still  hoped  to  penetrate,  desolate  or 
hostile,  and  which,  although  in  some  instances  it  might  produce 
temporary  submission,  was  liable  to  result  in  general  and  de- 
sperate resistance.  The  remoteness  of  Massena's  position  in- 
creased his  anxiety,  since,  shoukl  the  Austrians  be  able  to  raise 
a  levy  m  maste  in  the  Tyrol,  that  officer  might  be  overwhebned 
by  numbers  before  Bonaparte  could  be  at  band  to  suooour  or 
withdraw  him.  Influenced  by  these  motives,  he  addressed  on  the 
44th  ef  June„  from  his  head  quarters  at  Tortona,  the  following 
prodamation  to  the  people  of  the  Tyrol. 

"  I  am  about  to  march  through  your  country,  brave  Tyrolians, 
inorder  to  force  the  Emperor  into  a  peace,  necessary  to  Europe 
and  to  Us  own  sulfects.  It  is  your  cause  I  am  going  to  defend. 
For  a  long  season,  you  have  been  vexed  and  fatigued  by  the 
horrors  of  a  war  undertaken,  not  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
Getwtm  people,  but  to  gratify  the  passions  of  a  single  family.  The 
French  anny  respects  and  befriends  all  people,  particularly 
simple  and  virtuous  mountaineers.  Your  religion  and  customs 
shall  be  held  sacred;  our  troops  shall  observe  the  strictest disci- 
idine,  and  shall  take  no  article  of  property,  without  paying  for  it 
in  csudi.  Beceive  us  with  hospitality  mid  we  will  treat  you  as 
brethren*  But  should  any  of  you  lose  sight  of  your  real  interest, 
so  for  as  to  take  up  arms,  you  will  find  our  anger  terrible  as 
lightning.  We  will  bum  the  houses  and  lay  waste  the  fields,  of 
whatever  villages  may  take  part  in  this  war,  which  is  foreign  to 

'  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  persuaded  into  a  false  step  by 
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the  agents  of  Anstria.  Save  your  country,  which  has  already 
suflered  a  four  years'  war,  from  the  miseries  which  would  afflict 
it.  The  court  of  Vienna*  when  compelled  to  make  peace,  wili 
restore  to  the  people  the  privileges  it  has  usurped,  and  to  Europe 
the  tranquillity  it  has  disturbed." 

On  the  ist  of  June,  the  armistice  on  the  Rhine  having  been  duly 
denounced  by  the  Austrians,  the  immense  armies  under  Jourdan 
and  Moreau  were  necessarily  roused  from  their  long  and  unseason- 
able torpor,  and  general  Kleber,  with  the  left  wing  of  the  former, 
attacked  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg  at  Alten  Kirchen,  and  drove 
him  with  loss  beyond  the  Lahn.  Upon  receiving  intelUgence  of 
this  welcome  event,  Bonaparte  lost  no  time  in  seconding  operations, 
which,  had  they  been  sooner  commenced,  would  materially  have 
advanced  his  own.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  a  detachment  of 
troops  against  the  small  Austrian  garrison  in  the  fort  of  Fuentes, 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Como,  where  the  Adda  de- 
scending from  the  Enghadine  Alps,  falls  into  that  lake  or  rather 
forms  it.  The  fort  was  taken  and  dismantled,  and  the  eflfect 
which  was  desired,  of  making  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrians  on  the 
upper  Rhine,  apprehensive  of  annoyance  from  the  army  of  Italy» 
in  the  direction  of  Swabia,  was  produced  (9). 

Having  accomplished  these  various  objects  on  a  semicircular 
line  of  mountainous  country,  extending  from  the  Tyrol  lo  Genoa; 
and  near  its  centre  at  Milan  and  Brescia,  Bonaparte  left  Tortona 
on  the  17th  of  June,  to  take  charge  of  the  collateral  expeditions 
which  he  had  prepared  against  the  cruisers  and  commerce  of  the 
English  at  Leghorn,  and  the  forces  that  the  Pope  was  collecting 
.  in  the  legations  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara.  The  Holy  Father,  not- 
withstanding his  ahirm  at  the  secession  of  Naples  from  the  coali- 
tion, and  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Italy,  was  encou- 
raged by  communications  from  Vienna,  to  expect  the  speedy  ap- 
pearance of  Wufmser  on  the  Adige,  and  the  landing  at  Leghorn 
of  an  English  force  from  Corsica,  destined  to  traverse  Tuscany, 
and  to.  cooperate  with  his  own  troops  and  the  Austrian  army,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Po.  Apprized  of  these  projects  and  combina- 
tions, Bonaparte  proceed^  to  disconcert  and  defeat  them. 

The  division  of  Augereau  having  been  prepared  for  the  mtove- 
ment,  orders  were  sent  from  Tortona  to  that  officer,  to  march 
into  the  Roman  territory.  On  the  16th  of  June,  he  passed  the  Po 
at  Borgoforte  (10),  took  pos9e8sion  of  Ferrara,  and  on  the  19th 
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eocered  Bologna,  making  prisoners  of  the  two  cardinal  Legates, 
with  four  hundred  of  the  papal  troops.  At  the  same  time  gene- 
ral Yanbois  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  reenforcemento  from  the  army  of  the  Alps,  entered  Hodena; 
where  Bonaparte  himself,  after  passing  through  Placentia,  Parma, 
and  Reggio,  arrived  at  an  early  hour  on  the  19th.  The  people 
of  Reggio  and  Hodena  received  him  with  acclamations,  and  ap* 
pealed  to  him  for  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  and  avarice  of  the 
duke*  But  as  the  regency  had  so  far  performed  the  conditions 
of  the  armistice,  Bonaparte  would  not  violate  them.  He  there- 
fore employed  his  influence  to  allay  this  effervescence  of  popular 
spirit,  and  to  engage  for  the  regency  a  degree  of  public  respect. 
With  this  view,  he  was  present  at  a  banquet  to  which  they  in- 
vited him,  and  treated  the  members  with  such  marks  of  attention, 
as  raised  them  into  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  while 
it  inspired  them  with  respect  for  himself. 

The  road  from  Modena  to  Bologna,  passed  directly  under  the 
papal  fort  of  Urbino;  a  work  which  was  surrounded  by  a  bas- 
lioned  rampart  with  wet  ditches,  and  having  a  covered  way 
whidi  was  newly  repaired.  It  contained  a  garrison  of  three 
hundred  men,  well  armed,  amply  supplied,  and  commanded  by  a 
knight  of  Malta.  On  reaching  Hodena,  Bonaparte  detached  a 
part  of  his  escort  under  colonel  Yignolles,  with  an  order  to  the 
garrison  of  Urbino,  to  open  their  gates  apd  surrender  as  pri- 
soners of  war ;  and  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  his  name  and 
arms,  that  the  order  was  instantly  obeyed.  Of  the  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery  on  the  walls,  thirty  of  the  largest  calibre  were  immedia- 
tely dismounted  and  conveyed  to  Borgoforte,  where  Serrurier 
had  established  his  park  for  the  siege  of  Mantua.  The  knight 
and  his  garrison,  swelled  the  number  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  (11). 

Upon  arriving  at  Bologna  at  midnight,  on  the  19th,  Bonaparte 
found  the  cardinal  Legate  like  his  colleague  of  Ferrara,  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  Augereau.  His  eminence  solicited  and  obtained 
permission,  to  go  to  Rome  on  parole.  Instead  of  requiting  this 
indulgence  by  eflbrts  to  conciliate,  he  laboured,  it  was  found,  to 
irritate  the  Pope  and  the  people  against  France.  His  leave  of 
absence  was  in  consequence  revoked,  and  he  was  required,  by 
an  order  from  Berthier,  to  return  immediately  to  the  head 
quarters  of  the  army.    His  -reply  to  this  order,  which  created  no 
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little  aamseaient  and  hoc  hss  surprise,  set  forth,  that  the  Pope,  by 
a  brief,  had  diseagaged  him  from  the  obligation  of  his  word  of 
honour. 

Bologna,  the  most  populous  and  considerable  city  in  the  Pope's 
dominions,  after  Rome  itself;  the  residence  of  many  enlightened 
professcNTS,  and  the  resort  of  students  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  had 
not  been  uninfluenced  by  the  liberal  sentiments  and  popular  feel- 
ing, which  produced  and  sustained  the  French  revolution.  An 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  ignorance  and  superstitioi^  which  oTer- 
spread  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  states,  it  was  animated  by 
a  strong  repugnance  for  the  government  of  ecclesiastics,  and  an 
ardent  desire  to  see  the  liberty  of  Italy  asserted  and  maintained. 
Augereau  therefore,  as  a  French  general,  was  received  with  con- 
fidence and  cordiality ;  and  Bonaparte,  whose  Italian  name  and 
origin  were  respected,  with  enthusiasm  and  aSectioa.  He  ap- 
peared frequently  in  the  streets,  always  without  a  guard ;  and 
when  he  went  to  the  Opera,  would  permit  the  attendance  of  no 
other  escort  than  the  volunteers  of  Bologna.  In  that  language  of 
force  and  originality,  which  was  already  commanding  attention, 
he  conversed  much  with  the  senators  on  the  condition,  re* 
sources,  and  destiny  of  their  city  ;  and  led  their  minds  to  hope 
for  the  glory  and  independence  of  Italy.  It  was  on  this,  his  first 
visit  to  Bologna,  that  a  deputation  from  the  senate  composed  of 
Gaprara,  Marescalchi,  and  Aldini,  waited  on  him  with  the  golden 
book  of  the  town,  and  exhibited  to  him,  with  proud  satisfaction, 
the  names  and  arms  of  several  of  his  ancestors,  who  were  en- 
rolled in  the  list  of  their  nobility  and  magistrates. 

In  a  very  few  days,  the  aspect  of  the  city  was  changed ;  the 
people  generally,  and  even  some  of  the  ecclesiastics,  assuming 
arms  and  military  dresses.  The  French  soldiers  were  treated 
like  brothers  by  the  people,  and  the  officers  entertained  as 
friends  by  individuals  of  rank  and  fortune.  There  were  three  or 
four  hundred  Spanish  Jesuits  at  Bologna,  and  among  them  some 
men  of  learning  and  merit,  who,  alarmed  at  the  excitement  oF 
the  citizens,  and  apprehensive  of  violence  from  the  troops,  began 
to  fly  to  Rome.  Bonaparte,  averse  to  civil  dissensions  and  poli- 
tical persecution,  quieted  their  fears  by  assurances  of  protection, 
and  insured  their  safety  by  special  orders. 

From  Bologna,  he  obtained,  with  the  ready  consent  of  the  au- 
thorities, a  selection  of  fifty  paintings,  includ^gj  besides  the  fa- 
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moas  St.  Cecilia  of  Raphael,  masterpieces  of  Gnido,  Donoeni- 
cfaino,  and  the  three  Carracci. 

When  the  capture  of  the  two  provincial  capitals,  Bologna  and 
Ferrara,  became  known  at  Rome,  the  political  obstinacy  and 
theological  hate  of  Pius  VI.  gave  way  entirely,  and  he  had  re- 
course again  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Spanish  minister  Azara. 
This  enroy,  who  had  prerioudy  conferred  with  Bonaparte  at  Mi- 
tan»  and  was  now  famished  with  full  powers  by  the  Pope,  re- 
paired to  Bologna,  and  on  the  S3rd  of  June  signed  an  armistice, 
by  which  the  Pope  engaged  to  open  negotiations  for  peace  at  Paris ; 
to  settle  an  annuity  on  the  family  of  BasseriHe;  to  discharge  all 
political  prisoners ;  to  cede  to  France  the  legations  of  Bologna  and. 
Ferrara,  and  the  citadel  of  Ancona  with  all  its  artillery  and  ma- 
gaaoes ;  to  deliver  to  the  French  commissioners  one  hnndred. 
specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  and  four  hundred  manuacrlpts;  and  to 
pay,  in  riiort  instalnients,  twenty  one  millions  of  fkrancs,  exclnslrely 
of  the  contributions  already  imposed  on  the  legations  of  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  Faenza,  into  the  last  of  which,  Angernau's  cohimn 
had  by  this  tkne  penetrated. 

As  it  was  the  determined  intention  of  Che  government  that  the 

executive  commissaries,  though  divested  of  mflitary  authority, 

ahould  take  part  in  all  diplomatic  transactions,  both  Salicetti  and 

Garran  assisted  in  the  negotiations  at  Bologna,  but  in  a  mamier 

and  with  eSscu,  which  were  agreeable  neither  to  the  general  nor 

to  the  directors.    In  their  reply  of  the  6th  of  July  to  Bonaparte*s 

letter,  announcing  the  armistice  with  the  Pope,  and  of  which  but  a 

abort  extract  is  preserved,  they  say;  ''We  are  satisfied  with  the 

armistace  concluded  with  the  Pope.    The  other  advantages  which 

yon  regret  not  bong  able  to  draw  from  this  negotiadon,  we  agree 

with  yon  in  hoping  may  be  realised  in  the  definitive  treaty ;  which 

we  sksQ  be  in  no  hurry  to  conclude,  being  persuaded  that  the  army 

of  Italy,  by  maintaining  its  glorious  conquests,  will  give  us  all  the 

latitude  necessary  to  impose  on  Italy  such  conditions  as  will  be 

most  favourable  to  the  republic.    To  avoid  the  difficulties  you  en* 

countered  in  discussing  the  terms  of  this  armistice,  it  would  have 

been  desirable^  that  our  commissaries  had  not  conferred  with 

M.  Azara,  except  in  your  presence." 

Smce  he  had  proposed  m  hn  letter  of  the  7th  of  June,  to  demand 
thirty  millions  of  francs  and  three  hundred  paintings,  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  an  arftisiioe,  and  had  icttatty  obtained  only  twenty-one 
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millions  of  francs  and  one  hundred  objects  of  the  fine  ariB,  it  is 
probable  that  he  attributed  this  difference  to  the  indiscretioa  of  the 
commissaries. 

Motvithstanding  the  decided  advantages  of  this  -  conveotion, 
which  rendered  an  expedition  to  Rome  unnecessary ,  and  completely 
protected  the  rear  of  the  army  of  Italy,  its  conclusion  was  regretted 
by  many  leading  men  in  the  gorernment  at  Paris ;  who,  soUctooos 
f  or  liberty  of  thought  as  well  as  political  freedom^  hoped  to  see  oa 
this  occasion,  the  Pope's  temporal  power  and  spiritual  influence, 
abolished  together.  Nor  was  it  acceptable  to  the  senate  of  Bo- 
logna, who  feared  being  again  subjected  to  both.  In  quieting  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Bolognese,  Bonaparte  found  little  difficulty, 
by  assuring  them  that  the  French  government  was  in  a  porition  Co 
dictate  terms  of  peace,  and  would  not  conclude  one  without  gua- 
ranteeing their  entire  independence  of  Rome.  Satisfied  widi  this 
assurance,  the  people  of  the  two  conquered  legations,  acting  in  con* 
formity  with  their  new  situation,  organised  and  armed  a  body  of 
national  guards. 

With  reference  to  the  Papal  government,  it  did  not  enter  into 
Bonaparte's  views  to  promote  its  overthrow  either  as  a  political  or 
a  religious  establishment.  He  was  still  inclined,  in  regard  to  the 
people  and  the  states  of  Italy,  to  be  governed  by  the  princ^ile  he 
had  laid  down  in  conferring  with  his  officers  at  Cherasco,  to  take 
no  part  in  intestine  divisions,  but  to  encourage  all  classes  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  union  and  independence  of  their  country.  The 
religious  office  of  the  Pope,  early  recollections  and  habits  of 
thought,  disposed  him  to  revere.  He  was  aware  that,  if  to  aome 
it  appeared  to  be  a  fabric  of  superstition,  it  was  to  many  a  temple 
of  refuge  and  a  shrine  of  consolation.  His  mind  could  not  enter- 
tain the  absurd  desire  of  compelling  disbelief  any  more  than 
belief  in  matters  of  conscience.  So  that,  while  the  directory  were 
denying  the  Pope  his  title,  calling  him  the  prince  of  Rome,  and 
while  some  of  his  generals  applied  still  less  respectful  terms  to  the 
Romish  hierarchy  (12),  Bonaparte's  language  and  deportment 
toward  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church,  were  uniformly  decorous 
and  respectful.  This  superiority  to  the  force  of  prejudice,  mark- 
ing him  out  among  the  characters  of  his  country  and  his  age,  en- 
hanced the  dignity  of  his  reputation  and  the  influence  of  his 
opinions. 

During  the  conferences  with  Azara,  it  occurred  to  the  yigilant 
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miod  of  Bonaparte,  that  wfafle  he  was  employed-  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Poy  and  his  generals  were  enf^aged  in  blockading 
Mantua  and  occupying  the  line  of  the  Adige,  the  Anstrians  on 
the  upper  Rhine,  might  send  a  force  through  Swabia  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  Grisons  to  penetrate  into  Lombardy,  and  steal  a  march 
upon  Milan.  In  eonsequencOy  he  ordered  adjutant  general  Leclerc 
to  repair  to  Coire,  the  capital  of  the  Grisons.  Thence,  after 
cooaulting  with  the  French  minister  Gomeyras,  he  was  to  proceed 
as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Swabia»  to  assure  himself  of  the  probable 
intenlions  of  the  enemy,  of  the  positions  they  would  be  likely  to 
take  should  they  traverse  the  mountains  in  that  region,  and  the 
disposition  with  which  they  would  be  regarded  by  the  inhabitants 
The  report  of  Leclerc  on  all  these  points  was  highly  satisfactory; 
and  this  simple  measure  of  precaution  enabled  Bonaparte  through 
out  the  campaign,  to  dispense  with  the  employment  of  any  other 
force  in  that  direction^  than  a  small  post  of  observation  on  Uie  lake 

OflM0(13). 

The  ob|ect  of  his  invasion  of  the  Roman  states  being  accom- 
plished, he  took  leave  of  the  Bolognese,  and  hastening  across  the 
Appeonines,  rejoined  the  column  of  Yaubois  on  the  26th  at  Pistoia. 
With  a  view  of  evincing  his  respect  for  the  clergy,  without  dis- 
couraging the  popular  impulse  towards  political  freedom,  which 
was  making  itself  sensible  in  this  part  of  Italy,  he  took  up  his  quar- 
ters at  the  house  of  the  bishop,  who  was  remarkable  among  his 
brethren  for  entertaining  liberal  opinions.  Here  he  was  waited 
00  by  the  Neapolitan  minister  Belmont  Pignatelli,  with  the  agree- 
able intelligence  that  the  King  of  Naples  had  ratified  the  armis- 
tioe»  and  that  orders  had  been  given  to  separate  the  corps  of  ca- 
valry from  the  Austrian  army  and  to  quarter  it  around  Brescia. 

Upon  the  first  appearance  of  a  French  division  on  his  frontier, 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  had  sent  his  prime  minister  Manfre- 
dini,  to  Bologna,  to  represent  to  Bonaparte  that  he  had  refused  a 
passage  through  his  dutchy  to  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice,  were  the  French  to 
violate  a  neutrality,  which,  when  asserted  for  their  benefit,  the 
aUies  had  respected.  In  answer  to  this  communication,  which 
overlooked  the  difference  between  the  two  cases,  Bonaparte 
despatched  his  aide  de  camp  Marmont  with  a  letter  to  the  grand 
dttke,  in  which  he  promised  that  no  part  of  hte  troops  should  pass 
through  Florence;  butlefk  uncorrected  the  impression  of  theprince, 
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thtt  the  cohimii  of  Vanbois  wts  on  its  march  for  Home.  On  the 
27 th^  Marmoot  havfaig  rejoined  headquarters  wkh  a  notificntioD, 
that  provided  the  troops  did  not  take  Flortaoe  in  their  route,  no 
objection  woidd  be  made  to  their  passage  through  Tuscany,  Mnrat 
was  put  in  motion  with  the  vanguard,  which  being  closely  ftdlowed 
by  Yaubois  with  two  battalions  of  the  76th,  crossed  the  Amo  at 
Fusecchio,  as  if  pursuing  the  Sienna  route  to  Rome.  The  next 
nKMning,  however,  turning  suddenly  to  the  right,  the  colmnn, 
after  a  rapid  march  of  eight  hours,  entered  Leghpm  withont  op-> 
position. 

Beftore  leaving  Pistoia,  Bonaparte  sent  Marmont  to  Florence 
with  a  second  letter  to  the  Grand  Duke,  in  which,  as  it  was  now 
too  late  to  obstruct  his  movement,  he  stated  explidtly  its  dSrection 
and  purpose ;  complaining,  on  the  part  of  his  government,  that  the 
flag  of  France  and  the  rights  of  French  citizens  had  been  repeat- 
edly violated  and  insulted  by  thecofnmanders  of  British  cruisers 
in  the  port  of  Leghorn;  and  alleging  that  the  Tuscan  minister 
at  Paris,  having  confessed  the  inabflity  of  his  master  to  prevent 
these  outrages,  or  in  other  words  to  ntalntain  his  neutrality,  he 
had  received  orders  from  the  directory  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  force  felt  by  the  grand  duke.  In  conclusion,  he  gave  notice, 
that  the  column  of  general  Vaubois  would  enter  Legh<Mrn  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day,  and  assured  the  grand  duke  that  his  flag, 
his  garrison,  his  subjects,  and  their  property,  should  be  respected. 
Having  then  directed  the  second  bri^de  of  the  division,  to  wailfbr 
further  orders  at  Pistoia,  he  followed  the  march  of  the  first,  and 
overtook  Yaubois  at  die  gates  of  Leghorn. 

Notwithstanding  the  suddenness  and  oderity  of  the  movenMnt, 
a  number  of  British  merchantmen  and  a  frigate,  had  time  to  make 
sail  and  escape  from  the  harbour,  the  frigate  carrying  off  two 
French  prizes  of  great  value,  which  she  had  just  taken  under  the 
guns  of  the  Tuscan  forts.  As  the  governor;  Spannocdii  was  held 
responsible  for  this  forfeiture  of  neutrality,  and  was  accused  by  the 
French  consul  and  residents  of  other  hostfle  acts,  Bonaparte  had 
Inm  arrested  immediately,  and  conducted  to  Florence  under  a  mi- 
litary escort,  rq^resenting  his  malpractices  in  a  letter  to  the  grand 
duke,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  he  would  be  duly  punished. 

Although  the  Enghsh  ships  escaped,  the  English  merchants  suf* 
fered  heavy  losses.  Their  flourishing  factory  was  destroyed,  and 
their  property  to  such  m  amount  confiscated  that,  after  the  mi- 
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flMTOvs,  aad  inipome  imlanoeB  probably,  fraadalent  redattiatioiiB 
made  bj  merdiants  of  Genoa  md  MarseUles,  were  satisfied,  and 
Tariona  other  losses  incident  to  transactions  of  the  kind  were  in- 
curred, it  yielded  twehre  millions  of  francs.  Property  belonging 
to  the  aafajects  of  other  powers  at  war  with  France,  was  subjected 
to  the  same  process;  an  understanding  being  entered  into  with  the 
Neapolitan  Consul,  that  the  sequestration  laid  on  the  merchandise 
of  his  countrymen  should  be  taken  off,  proTided  the  armistice  of 
Brescia  was  followed  by  peace.  General  Vaubois  was  appointed 
military  gorernor  of  the  town,  and  was  pat  in  possession  of  the 
fnris  winch  surrounded  the  harbour.  Bonaparte  gare  him  written 
iaslructions,  in  which  he  was  directed  to  favour  the  commerce  of 
neotrals,  particularly  that  under  the  Spanish  flag;  to  conciliate  to 
the  utmost  of  his  ability,  the  ofBcers  and  subjects  of  the  grand 
dake;  to  collect  and  report  all  the  intelligence  that  could  be  ob- 
tuned  from  Corsica ;  between  which  island  and  the  Tuscan  coast, 
a  eoamnication  was  kept  up  by  the  Corsican  refugees,  whom 
Bomparte,  a  month  before,  had  caused  to  be  furnished  with  arms 
and  money. 

Besidea  excluding  the  British  flag  from  Leghorn,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  a  successful  invasion  of  Corsica,  a  great  advantage 
which  resulted  to  the  French  from  this  expedition  was  that  it 
complelely  frustrated  the  descent  which  it  was  understood  the 
viceroy  of  Corsica  proposed  making  at  that  port,  with  a  view  of 
anarduag  into  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  cooperating  with  the 
forcea  of  Austria  and  the  Pope.    Its  justice,  as  far  as  Bonaparte 
waa  eoBcemed,  was  not  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  the  conduct  he 
parauad,  was  commanded  by  the  instructions  of  the  directory, 
and  aanaioned  by  their  approval.    It  is  not  so  certain,  however, 
that  on  their  part  this  extreme  measure  of  redress  was  justifiable. 
That  aome  abuses  of  the  neutrality  of  Tuscany  at  the  expense  of 
the  rights  of  France  had  been  committed  at  Leghorn  by  com- 
aianders  of  English  cruisers  was  probably  true,  and  there  was 
reason  to  believe  they  were  connived  at  by  the  governor.    But 
the  general  conduct  of  the  grand  duke,  under  his  treaty  with 
Fraaee,  had  been  marked,  it  was  admitted,  by  good  faith;  and 
good  Cahh  required  that,  before  the  French  government  took  into 
its  own  liaiids  the  redress  of  the  grievances  complained  of,  an 
cpportmiity  should  be  given  to  the  grand  duke,  by  a  formal  noti- 
fication of  tlMir  intention,  of  removing,  if  in  his  power,  the  occa- 
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sion  for  bo  painful  a  trespass  on  his  independenoe.  Bat  this  modi 
of  proceeding,  though  just,  might  not  have  been  politic ;  and 
consequently  the  directors,  who  assured  Bonaparte  "  that  the 
English  established  at  Leghorn  should  be  treated  like  inhaUtanu 
of  London,"  instructed  him  expressly  to  conceal  the  object  of  his 
march  into  Tuscany,  until  it  would  be  too  late  for  the  grand  dake 
to  oppose  its  execution  or  prevent  its  success.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  feeling  of  this  prince,  in  the  unpleasant  crisis  to 
which  the  aCbirs  of  his  government  were  brought,  he  appears  to 
have  been  so  far  restrained  by  his  own  prudence,  or  satisfied  by 
the  deportment  of  Bonaparte  and  the  exact  disciplineof  the  French 
troops,  that  he  made  no  further  complaint  or  remonstrance. 

Bonaparte*s  celerity  in  the  despatch  of  affairs,  answeriae  to  the 
necessary  expedition  of  his  movements,  the  evening  after  his 
entrance  into  Leghorn,  he  was  able,  in  compliance  with  aninrita- 
tion  from  the  grand  duke,  to  set  off  for  Florence,  the  captal  of  a 
brother  of  that  proud  monarch,  over  whose  armies  he  had  already 
gained  so  many  triumphs,  and  with  which  he  was  impatient  agaia 
to  contend.  For  the  sake  of  visiting  the  Abbi  Bonaparte,  a  rela- 
tive of  his  father,  he  stopped  for  the  night  at  San  Miniato.  The 
only  favour  which  the  old  ecclesiastic  asked  of  his  powerfol  kins- 
man, whom  he  entertained  with  affectionate  hospitality,  was  to 
procure  a  saintship  for  a  member  of  the  family  who  haddied  io  i^ 
odour  of  sanctity  many  years  before,  but  for  want  of  the  neces- 
sary fee,  bad  not  yet  been  canonized.  **  The  Pope,*'  said  he, 
**  will  not  refuse  if  you  ask  it;  though  even,  if  it  must  be  paid  for, 
the  price  will  be  but  a  trifle  for  you."  Bonaparte  could  only 
smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the  good  old  man,  ^'  who  appeared,"  ^ 
said,  ''  not  to  be  aware  that  saints  were  no  longer  in  vogoe." 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  victorious  general  entered  the  city 
from  which  his  ancestors  had  been  banished,  and  in  order  to 
manifest  his  confidence  in  the  honour  of  the  grand  duke,  arrived 
without  his  escort,  and  accompanied  by  Berthier  alone,  ^f^^ 
alighting  at  the  hotel  of  the  French  minister,  Miot,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  military  honours  by  a  battalion  of  the  grand  dokes 
guards,  which  had  orders  to  attend  him  as  a  guard  of  boooor* 
He  dined  with  the  grand  duke,  and  was  conducted  by  tha^  P"°^ 
through  the  famous  gallery  of  Florence.  His  admiratio'^  ^^ 
rivetted  on  the  Grecian  Venus ;  and,  from  the  account  he  has  le 
of  the  incident,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  when  he  was  before  a 
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Florence,  his  father  either  did  not  visit  the  gallery,  or  did  not 
take  his  son  along  with  him ;  an  omissicm  sufficiently  remarkable 
under  either  aspect. 

Not  less  attentive  to  the  useful  than  the  elegant,  and  led  proba- 
bly by  a  taste  for  anatomical  studies,  which,  at  a  later  period  of 
his  life,  he  seriously  undertook,  the  French  general,  accompanied 
by  the  celebrated  Fontana,  passed  into  the  anatomical  gallery  in 
order  to  view  the  admirable  collection  it  contained  of  preparations 
ifl  wax.  Models  of  these  he  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
them  to  Paris. 

Id  conversing  with  the  grand  duke  he  mentioned  the  interview 
atSanMiniato  with  his  relative,  for  whom  he  obtained,  in  lieu  of 
the  favour  which  he  desired  from  the  Pope,  the  cordon  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order  of  St.  Stephen,  of  which  at  the  time  the  abbi 
was  but  a  knight. 

It  was  at  the  table  of  the  grand  duke  that  Bonaparte  received 
the  despatch  of  general  Despinois  reporting  the  surrender  of  this 
castle  of  Mihin,  which  had  capitulated  at  three  o'clock  the  pre- 
vioas  morning.  The  intelligence  of  his  brother's  loss  could 
hardly  have  been  agreeable  to  the  Tuscan  prince ;  but  the  event 
was  not  unexpected,  and  as  it  appeared  to  confirm  the  ascendancy 
of  the  French  in  Italy,  it  reflected  additional  advantage  on  his  own 
peaceful  relations  with  the  republic,  and  his  good  understanding 
with  her  formidable  commander  (14). 

The  conduct  of  Despinois,  his  officers  and  men,  was  praised  by 
Bonaparte,  and  the  tenns  of  the  capitulation  approved,  more  parti- 
cularly, since  besides  adding  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  the  num- 
ber of  Austrian  prisoners,  and  five  or  six  thousend  to  his  force  on 
the  Adige,  they  placed  at  his  disposal  a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
heary  artillery,  and  five  thousand  muskets ;  the  former  of  which 
were  greatly  wanted  before  Mantua,  and  the  latter  to  supply  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  campaign,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  arming  the 
expedition  which  was  about  being  fitted  out  against  Corsica.  To 
ensure  a  sufficient  stock  of  small  arms  for  his  men,  Bonaparte,  on 
Us  way  to  Leghorn,  demanded  of  the  republic  of  Lucca,  wl^ch  pre- 
viottsly  to  the  conquest  of  Lombardy,  had  furnished  a  subsidy  to 
Austria,  a  supply  of  six  thousand  muskets;  The  demand  was  com- 
plied with,  aiid  the  mudiets  were  in  the  act  of  being  conveyed  to 
Vaatoa ;  but  it  bring  fbund  that  they  were  not  of  a  suitable  calibre, 
be  had  them  sent  back^  Before  leaving  Florence,  he  instructed  ge- 
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neral  bespinois^  after  placing  a  small  garrison  and  a  tew  guos  in 
the  castle  of  Milan,  to  convey  the  whole  of  his  heary  artillery  to 
the  camp  of  Serrurier,  and  with  the  troops  under  his  commuid  to 
ym  the  army  of  Massena ;  a  destination  which  he  gave  also  to  the 
brigade,  which,  under  general  Valette,  hadrwiained  stationvjat 
Pistoia. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  Bonaparte  returned  to  Bologna,  where  be 
was  anxious,  before  crossing  the  Po,  to  establish  his  aathority 
firmly,  and  to  secure,  under  the  new  order  of  things  crested  by 
the  armistice  with  the  pope,  the  preservation  of  public  traoqaiOity. 
His  vigilance  was  not  misplaced,  nor  his  presence  unneoessary; 
for  he  found  the  inclination  of  a  majority  of  the  people  forcooH 
plete  emancipation  from  political  bondage  to  ecclesiastics  so  de- 
cided and  impatient  that  a  speedy  reaction,  attended  with  dis- 
creditable commotions,  was  to  be  apprehended.  Heeierted  him- 
self  to  subdue  this  intemperance,  and  employed  much  of  his  time 
in  inculcating  upon  the  leading  citizens  the  prudence  of  restrain- 
ing, rather  than  precipitating,  the  movement  of  the  public  misd 
toward  sudden  innovations  and  extreme  changes.  His  diaracter, 
his  fame,  his  origin,  gave  force  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  cons- 
sels,  and  encouraged  the  friends  of  order  to  hope  that  theFreoch 
troops  might  be  safely  withdrawn  from  the  legations.  He  there- 
fore ordered  Augereau  to  conduct  his  division,  with  exception  of 
the  small  garrisons  of  Anconaand  Ferrara,  to  the  poeitioo  as- 
signed him  on  the  lower  Adige ;  and  on  the  Sd  of  July,  a  nooth 
after  his  departure  from  Roverbello,  he  himself  alighted  at  the 
headquarters  of  Serrurier. 

During  this  period,  besides  travelling  at  least  four  hmidred 
miles,  and  negotiating  two  most  important  oonventioDs,  he  bad, 
without  losing  ground  on  the  Adige,  or  the  Mincio,  redooed  the 
castle  of  Milan,  suppressed  the  insurrection  of  the  imperial  fiefs, 
reopened  his  commum'cations  with  France,  overawed  GeDoa,  forced 
Urbino  to«surrender,  taken  possession  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ad- 
eona,  and  Leghorn ;  detached  two  legations  from  Rome;  sepa- 
rated the  Neapolitan  cavalry  from  the  Austrian  army;  exdaded 
the  fleets  of  England  from  the  poru  of  the  Tuscan,  Ionian,  and 
Adriatic  seas ;  conciliated,  by  personal  attention,  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  provided  a  park  of  artillery  for  die  siege  of  Maatoa. 
In  the  same  time,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  had  not  been  able  to 
transfer  a  corps  of  tro0f»  from  the  upper  Biaat  to  the  Adige. 
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Bot  his  departare  from  Bologna  was  speedily  followed  by  dis- 
tarbances  in  the  legation  of  Ferrara.     A  monk  arriving  there 
from  Trent,  by  way  of  committing  a  pious  fraud,  reported  that 
the  Austrians  had  passed  the  Adige  in  great  force,  raised  the 
blockade  of  Mantua,  and  were  pushing  on  rapidly  to  Bologna. 
To  second  the  impression  of  this  news,  inflammatory  handbills 
were  circulated  by  the  priests ;  and  when  Augereau  was  calling  in 
his  detachments  in  order  to  begin  his  march,  a  rabble  amounting 
to  fifteen  thousand  persons,  actuated  by  fanatical  rage,  and  mis- 
called by  theif  chiefs  the  armjfof  the  Pope,  drew  together  at  Lugo, 
a  considerable  town  on  the  river  Senio.    The  bishop  of  Imola,  in 
whose  diocese  Lugo  was  comprehended,  endeavoured  by  per- 
suasion to  disperse  this  crowd,  exhorting  them  **  to  render  unto 
Cssar  the  things  that  were  Csesar's,"  and  to  Submit  dutifully  to 
the  existing  authorities.  His  precept,  though  enforced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  his  grand  vicar  at  Lugo,  was  disregarded.    Upon  this, 
Augereau  sent  an  officer  with  a  detachment  of  horse  and  foot, 
requiring  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  to  dismiss  their  men  and 
retire  to  their  homes.    The  missionary  of  the  bishop  they  had 
received  without  respect,  but  at  the  same  time  without  injury; 
bat  the  French  officer  they  first  invited  to  approach,  and  then 
fired  upon,  killing  three  of  his  men,  and  wounding  five.    Being 
thus  intractable  to  counsel,  Augereau  found  it  necessary  to  make 
them  feel  his  strength.    Directing  general  Bey  rand,  whose  bri- 
gade had  been  quartered  at  Forli,  to  move  up  towards  Lugo,  he 
jmned  that  officer  with  a  battalion  of  infantry,  a  squadron  of 
horse,  and  two  field  pieces,  and  marched  against  the  insurgents 
in  front,  whUe  a  detachment  from  Ferrara  came  upon  them  in  the 
rear.    Belying  on  their  numbers,  they  rejected  a  second  sum-p 
mens,  which  Augereau  sent  by  CapeUetti,  the  Spanish  charge 
d'affaires  at  Bologna.  They  were  then  attacked  in  front  and  rear, 
broken  at  the  first  shock,  put  to  flight  and  pursued,  with  the  loss 
of  three  hundred  of  their  number.  With  this  affair,  the  insurrec- 
tion terminated;    and  Augereau  renewed   his   march  to  the 
(15). 
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From  the  3d  to  the  iist  of  July  1796. 
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From  the  time  that  four  of  the  causeways  issuing  out  of  Man- 
tua were  taken  possession  of  by  the  besiegers,  Serrurier,  inca- 
pable from  the  want  of  artillery  of  making  a  serious  impression 
on  the  place,  had  contented  himself  with  pressing  ii  by  *  ^*^^ 
blockade.  The  month  of  June  passed  over  without  his  being  ab te 
to  do  more  than  strengthen  his  posts  by  fieldworks,  at  dipW« 
points,  and  keep  the  Favorita  and  the  citadel,  under  the  sjric 
obserration  of  an  adequate  force.  At  length  the  heavy  artillery 
from  Urbino  and  Milan  began  to  arrive  in  successive  convoys* 
so  that  upon  Bonaparte's  return  to  Roverbello,  he  found  the  troops 
of  Serrurier  almost  prepared  to  commence  the  siege  in  jo^^- 
His  presence,  it  may  be  supposed,  did  not  relax  their  spirit)  no 
slacken  their  exertions. 
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Bot  as  the  army  of  observaUon  was  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the 
fresh  Aastrian  forces,  it  was  important  that  he  should  inspect  its 
positions ;  and,  returned  from  a  distant  excursion,  show  himself 
again  to  the  troops.  Accordingly,  after  passing  a  night  in  the 
camp  of  Serrurier,  he  set  out  in  the  forenoon  of  the  4th  of  July 
for  Roveredo;  a  town  on  the  Adige,  a  short  dbtance  above  the 
bkeof  Guarda,  where  Massena,  after  a  successful  as^ult  on  the 
enemy's  lines,  had  posted  his  light  brigade  under  general  Jou- 
bert. 

The  Austrians,  with  a  view  of  closing  the  passes  into  the  Tyrol 
against  their  enterprising  enemies,  and  of  defending  Trent  from  a 
weond  insult,  had  constructed  with  great  labour,  and  fortified 
with  equal  care,  a  line  of  intrenchments  across  the  strip  of  moun- 
tainous land  between  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Guarda  and  the  Adige. 
The  fosse  was  deep,  the  rampart  high,  the  commanding  points 
crowaed  with  artillery,  and  huge  rocks  suspended  at  other  places, 
were  ready  to  he  precipitated  on  the  assailants.  Two  Austrian 
regiments  and  four  hundred  Tyrolian  riflemen  defended  this 
strong  work,  which,  as  the  lake  and  the  river  flanked  its  ektre- 
mities,  they  Jioped  to  render  impregnable.  But  Massena,  desir- 
ous probably  of  proving  that  fortune  had  not  changed  sides,  ei- 
ther because  Bonaparte  was  absent  or  Wurmser  had  arrived, 
resoired  upon  the  daring  attempt  of  breaking  through  this 
^4me^  (1). 

it  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  general  Joubert,  at 
the  head  of  four  hundred  carabiniers,  supported  by  six  hundred 
of  the  Ml  light  infantry,  moved  against  the  right  of  the  Austrian 
line,  apd  without  firing  a  gun,  passed  the  ditch,  scaled  the  ram- 
part, aiid  drove  the  enemy  from  their  work  at  the  point  of  the 
bajfoqet,  killing  more  than  three  hundred  of  ihem.  So  successful 
fas  the  attack  that,  besides  two  hundred  prisoners,  Joubert  took 
four  huodred  tents,  with  all  the  baggage,  mules,  and  ammunition, 
<rf  Lattermann's  regiment.  At  the  same  time,  lieutenant  colonel 
Becco,  with  four  companies  of  grenadiers,  supported  by  the  11th 
light  infantry,  though  he  was  ordered  only  to  make  a  diversion, 
disioclged  the  Austrians  from  the  left  of  their  intrenchment,  slew 
I  hundred  of  their  men,  and  took  seventy.  The  loss  of  the 
French  was  very  slight.  Bonaparte  was  delighted  with  the  result 
of  this  athir,  and  so  much  so  with  the  spirit  of  the  officers  and 
n>eo,  that  he  reported  the  particular  instances  of  their  good  con- 
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dact  to  the  direotory^  with  this  obsenration,  **  Such  is  the  result 
of  the  first  action  between  the  troops  of  the  adverse  armies,  since 
the  new  general  has  taken  command  of  the  Anstrians**  (2). 

Pleased  with  the  situation  of  afEdrs  in  this  quarter,  he  returned 
on  the  6th  to  the  army  of  the  siege,  where  he  foond  that  a  sortie 
of  the  garrison  against  the  suburb  of  Pradella  had  been  repulsed 
in  the  course  of  the  morning.  The  same  erening,  he  made  a  dose 
reconnaissance  of  the  town,  and,  during  the  night,  having  visited 
all  the  posu  of  the  besiegers,  he  gave  orders  to  the  commanders 
of  the  several  corps,  to  prepare  for  opening  the  trenches  without 
a  moment's  delay.  It  appeared  that  the  insalubrity  of  the  season 
began  to  be  felt  by  the  troops,  and  that,  out  of  Serrurier's  seven 
thousand  men,  fifty  fell  sick  daily  of  fever.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  necessity  of  drawing  assistance  from  the  army  of  obsoration, 
became  imperative,  and  be  accordingly  caused  llassena  to  retire 
from  the  position  he  had  so  gallantly  carried,  and  to  take  up  a 
line  considerably  in  its  rear,  extending  from  Torre  on  the  lake, 
to  Rivalta  on  the  river. 

These  facts  he  communicated  to  the  directory,  and  urged  upon 
them  theexpediency  of  sending  forward  at  once  the  long  promised 
reenforcements  of  ten  battalions  from  the  army  of  the  ocean; 
assuring  them  that  while  his  force,  exclusive  of  the  garrisons, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  at 
Leghorn,  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  men,  that  of  the  Austrians 
already  amounted  to  fifty  seven  thousand  (3).  So  strong  was  his 
sense  of  deficiency  on  this  point  that,  before  leaving  Bologna,  he 
had  obtained  from  the  executive  commissaries  a  requisition  on 
General  Kellermann  for  an  immediate  reenforoement  of  two  regi- 
ments from  the  army  of  the  Alps,  suggesting  that  their  place  might 
be  supplied  by  an  equal  number  of  the  local  militia,  for  the  pay  of 
which  he  oflered  a  remittance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs ;  but  the  requisition  was  not  complied  with  (4). 

Under  these  circumstances,  his  anxiety  to  disembarrass  bimadf 
of  Mantua,  where,  whOe  the  enemy's  relieving  force,  was  con- 
stantly accumulating  by  reenforcements,  his  own  besieging  force 
was  daily  diminishing  by  sickness,  became  so  strong  that  he 
adopted  a  plan  for  surprising  the  place;  and,  in  order  to  prquure 
for  its  execution,  directed  Austrian  uniforms  to  be  got  readf  for 
the  grenadiers,  flat  boats  to  be  provided  for  their  conveyance 
across  the  lake,  and  gun  boats,  with  furnaces  for  heating  ahot^  to 
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be  equipped^  by  the  leth,  the  time  he  fixed  on  for  the  attempt. 
In  the  interYal  be  determined  to  visit  Verona  and  Milan ;  the  first, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  its  fortifications  and  the  line  of  posts 
on  the  lower  Adige,  as  well  as  to  observe  the  approaches  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  ascertain  the  value  of  intelligence,  which  imported 
that  Venice  was  making  active  preparations  for  war ;  the  second, 
with  a  view  of  promoting  the  change  of  political  organization 
which  the  people  of  Lombardy  were  assuming,  and  of  confirming 
the  influence  of  his  name  and  arms,  to  the  end  that,  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  approaching  contest,  the  rear  of  his  army  and 
his  communications  with  France,  might  be  free  from  disturbance. 
At  Kihin  too  he  had  a  hope  of  meeting  Josephine,  from  whom 
he  had  been  separated  since  a  very  few  days  after  their  marriage. 

Upon  arriving  at  Verona,  he  soon  found  there  was  ample  cause 
for  apprehending  hostOe  movements  on  the  part  of  Venice.  In 
the  neighbouring  villages,  his  soldiers  had  been  assassinated  by 
the  peasants,  and  the  Schivonians  in  garrison  in  the  citadel,  had 
of  late  engaged  in  frequent  brawls  and  conflicts  with  the  French 
troops  in  the  town.  These  indications  of  animosity,  connected 
with  the  sudden  activity  which  the  senate  had  given  to  the  re- 
cruiting service,  in  their  Istrian  and  Dalmatian  provinces,  pro- 
mised any  thing  but  a  continuance  of  peace  between  the  two 
repoblics. 

He  remonstrated  warmly  with  the  Proveditore  on  the  murder  of 
his  soldiers;  and  demanding  the  punbhment  of  the  assassins  and 
the  immediate  removal  of  the  Sclavonian  garrison,  announced  his 
intention  of  comprehending  the  forts  of  Verona  in  his  line  of  de- 
fence. He  sent  at  the  same  time  a  courier  to  Venice,  with  a  letter 
lo  the  French  nunister ,  requiring  him  to  demand  of  the  senate  the 
umnedtate  disoontinoanoe  of  their  warlike  preparations  (5).  Of 
these,  intelligence  had  been  conveyed  to  him  through  an  indirect 
fhannel#at  Bologna,  which  had  occasioned  his  urging  Lallement 
to  be  more  active  in  obtaining  information  both  as  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  Austrians,  and  the  intentions  of  Venice.  The  senate 
immediately  repeated  in  writing,  assurances  of  good  faith,  protest- 
ing that  their  levy  of  troops  was  solely  a  precaution  for  preserving 
tranquillity  in  the  capital  and  the  adjacent  territory,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  was  likely  to  be  more  or  less  agitated  by  the  mifi- 
lary  conflict  about  to  commence  within  their  borders.  To  give 
colour  to  their  professions,  th^y  transferred  the  Sclavonian  gar- 
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rison  to  Padna.  Thia  moatnre,  wilh  these  explanatiam,  satisfied 
the  FrMich  minister ;  bat  Boaaparte,  as  the  event  showed  with 
more  reason,  retained  lus  impression  that  it  was  their  design  to 
take  advantage  of  any  reverse  which  he  might  snstain.  He  per- 
sisted therefore  in  his  plan  of  occnpying  all  the  strong  places  on 
the  Adige,  and  after  visiting  his  posts  below  Verona,  and  reoon- 
Boietring  the  country  in  front,  he  reported  to  the  directory  the  rfr* 
salt  of  his  observations,  and  the  diq>osition8  of  his  troops,  in  the 
following  letter  of  the  12th  of  July.  ''General  Saoret,  with  three 
Ihoosand  men,  defends  the  country  from  Salo,  on  the  lake  of 
Guarda  to  the  lake  of  Iseo*  Generd  Massena,  with  twelve  fhoa- 
sand,  defends  a  line  from  Torre  on  the  lake  of  Guarda,  to  Bivalia 
on  the  AdigiB,  and  he  defends  the  passage  of  the  Adige  from  this 
last  place  to  San  Giovanni,  three  miles  below  Yerona.  The  city 
of  Verona  is  fortified  with  the  artiOery  which  was  found  in  It.  Ge- 
neral Despinoss,  with  five  thousand  men,  holds  the  ground  firom 
San  Giovanni  to  Ronco.  General  Augereau  prolongs  the  line  of 
^defence  from  Ronco  to  Castanira,  where  there  are  sluices  by  means 
4if  which  all  the  country  below  can  be  inundated.  With  two 
thousand  cavalry  and  twelve  pieces  of  light  artillery,  General  Kit- 
maine  is  at  Valexe,  ready  to  fly  to  any  point  at  which  the  enemy 
may  attempt  a  passage.  Porto  Legnano,  where  there  is  a  bridge 
over  the  Adige,  is  fortified  with  the  Venetian  artiDery  it  contained; 
Independently  of  the  bridges  which  we  have  at  Porto  Legnano  and 
Verona,  I  am  causing  one  of  boats  to  be  constructed  opposite  the 
Chiusa,  and  strong  batteries  erected  tocover  it.  By  means  of  these 
three  passages,  the  army  will  be  able  to  cross  the  Adige  rapidly, 
and  assume  the  defensive  or  offensive  at  the  first  movement  of  the 
enemy.  His  advanced  posts  are  at  AUa  and  Malsesena,  and  be  is 
now  pushing  columns  of  considerable  force  down  behind  the 
ft^enta.  At  Bassano  there  are  nearly  eight  thousand  men.  In 
these  relative  positions  we  have  been  observing  each  other  for  se- 
veral days.  Woe  be  to  him,  who  shall  calculate  falsely  T* 

Errors  of  calculation  it  is  evident  he  was  not  apprehensive  of 
Calling  into,  for  he  observes  in  the  same  letter— <<  In  the  course  of 
a  fortnight,  our  situation  in  Italy  will  be  so  decided  that  I  shall  be 
Me  to  execute  without  difficulty,  from  point  to  point,  whalevw 
directions  you  may  give  me  respecting  Genoa  and  Venice.  This 
latter  republic,"  he  adds,  **  is  arming  strenuously,  but  I  am  master 
of  all  her  strong  {daces  on  the  Adige."  Thus  confident  wa»  he  of 
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soooess  against  the  oTerwhehning  odds  and  dangeroas  combiaa* 
tions  of  open  and  secret  foes,  at  the  very  time  that  Wunnser,  me* 
ditating  his  destraction,  was  sending  emissaries  into  Mantua,  with 
assurances  to  the  governor  of  speedy  relief  (6). 

From  Verona  he  hastened  to  Milan,  where  he  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  meetiiig  Josephine,  who  had  arrived  there  from  Paris,  es- 
corted by  his  aide  de  camp  Junot.  Armed  with  all  the  powers  of 
pleasing,  which  enchanting  manners  and  a  benevolent  heart 
confer  on  a  beautiful  woman,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  pre- 
sence in  the  capital  of  Lombardy ,  contributed  to  refine  and  corro- 
borace  the  impression,  which  the  fame  and  genius  of  her  husband 
had  stamped  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants. 

He  or4fered  generals  Gentili,  Gasalta,  and  Cervoni,  all  natives 
of  Corsica,  to  repair  to  Leghorn,  and  to  conduct  to  that  port  all 
Coraican  refugees  within  the  districts  of  Lombardy  which  they 
comfliaiided;  and  he  dbected  the  proper  officers  at  Leghorn  to 
prepare  every  thing  requisite  for  the  expedition,  and  to  spare 
neither  pains  nor  expense  in  facilitating  its  success.  The  en- 
tbuMstic  solicitude  with  which  he  expressed  himself  in  reference 
to  this  enterprise,  had  its  source,  no  doubt,  in  his  attachment  to 
the  land  of  his  fathers  and  the  place  of  his  birth.  In  answering 
the  letter  of  Bondli,  a  Gorsican  officer,  who  had  succeeded  in 
landiog  in  the  island  with  a  few  men,  he  said — '*I  have  received 
your  letter  of  the  SSnd  of  June,  from  Bocognano.  I  congratulate 
yon  on  your  arrival  in  Corsica.  I  have  given  orders  to  all  the 
refugees  to  get  ready  to  go  over,  and  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  brave  patriots  of  Corsica,  shake  off  the  English  yoke,  and  re- 
eover  their  liberty,  the  perpetual  object  of  solicitude  to  our  com- 
patriots. 

**  What  glory  it  will  be  to  them,  if  they  can  alone  drive  the  proud 
English  from  their  country  I"  Then  reverting  to  his  invariable 
ttsd  HMffnl  rule  of  political  action,  he  tells  Bonelli— '^  I  advise  yofst 
not  to  yidd  to  any  spirit  of  party  whatever.  Let  all  the  past  b^ 
forgotten,  with  exception  of  the  conduct  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
traitors,  who  led  that  brave  people  astray'*  (7). 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  which  he  had  ceded  some,  and  agreed 
10  demolish  others  of  his  strong  places  in  Piedmont,  the  King  of 
Satdinia  had  placed  hnnself  completely  at  the  mercy  of  France.  It 
was  in  consequence  a  great  ol^ect  with  this  prince,  to  preserve 
a  good  understanding  with  the  French  general;  which  induced 
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Jiim,  besides  keeiMog  a  regalar  chargi  d*aSiires  tt  MOan,  to  send 
frequently  to  headquarters,  the  Coupt  de  Saint  liarsany  who  on 
this  occasion  met  Bonaparte  at  Milan.  He  iras  about  his  own  age, 
of  enlightened  mind,  independent  in  his  sentiments,  and  strongly 
averse  to  the  reestablishment  of  Austria,  in  Italy.  He  appears  to 
have  made  himself  extremely  acceptable  to  Bonaparte,  while  he 
served  with  faithful  zeal  the  interests  of  his  master,  who  not  un- 
frequently  required  the  support  of  his  conqueror  i^gainst  his  own 
subjects  (8). 

Faipoult,  the  French  minister  at  Genoa,  in  a  long  despatch  of  the 
S4th  of  June,  had  endeavoured  to  convince  Bonaparte  thait,  in 
order  to  secure  the  flag  and  the  commerce  of  France,  in  the  Genoese 
ports,  from  aggression  and  insult,  instances  of  which  had  recently 
occurred  in  the  gulf  of  Spessia,  he  ought  to  march  on  the  city  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  thousand  men,  exact  a  oontribntion 
of  six  or  eight  millions  of  francs,  by  way  of  indemnification;  in- 
sist on  the  exclusion  of  Britbh  vessels  from  the  ports  of  the  re- 
public, and  enforce  the  banishment  of  fifty  citizens  whose  ^mnity 
to  France  predominated  in  the  senate.  From  his  answer  to  these 
suggestions,  which  is  dated  the  13th  of  July,  a  conception  may  be 
formed  of  the  importance  he  attached  to  the  reduction  of  liaataa, 
of  the  complication  of  afiairs  which  in  the  heat  of  war,  he  had  to 
manage,  of  the  close  reciprocal  dependence  which  subsisted  be- 
tween his  military  and  diplomatic  duties,  and  of  the  tact  with 
which  he  conducted  the  latter.  **  The  time  for  Genoa  has  not  yet 
come,  for  two  reasons; — 1st.  Because  the  Austrians  are  getting  re- 
enforcements  and  we  shall  soon  have  a  battle.  If  I  gain  it  I  shall 
have  Mantua,  and  then  a  simple  express  to  Genoa,  will  be  worth 
as  much  as  the  presence  of  an  army.  2nd.  The  notions  of  the 
executive  directory  respecting  Genoa  do  not  appear  to  be  as  yet 
fixed. 

**  They  have,  it  is  true,  ordered  me  to  exact  the  contribittion,bm 
they  have  not  authorized  me  to  adopt  any  political  measure.  I 
have  sent  them  your  letter  by  an  extraordinary  courier,  and  have 
applied  for  orders,  which  I  shall  receive  in  a  fortnight.  Until 
then  forget  all  subjects  of  complaint  against  Genoa.*' 

On  the  16th,  Bonaparte  returned  to  Mantua,  where  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  morningthe  besiegers  had  repelled  a  powerful  sally  of  the  gar- 
rison. While  a  party  of  fifteen  hundred  men  attacked  the  suburb 
of  Cerese,  Wukassowich,  with  a  column  of  three  thousand,  moved 
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sflently  against  the  Pradella.  The  French  outposts  flailing  back 
before  so  strong  a  force^  he  got  within  pistol  shot  of  the  batteries 
which  he  proposed  to  destroy.  But  Dupas,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Lodi,  received  him  with  the  fifth  battalion  of  grenadiers,  and  held 
him  at  bay  until  Generals Fiorella  and  Dallemagne  brought  up  the 
coTertng  parties.  The  Austrians  were  then  attacked  on  both 
points,  and  after  a  contest  of  two  hours,  driven  back  into  Mantua 
with  a  loss  exceeding  five  hundred  men.  That  of  the  French  was 
estimated  at  two  hundred. 

The  time  fixed  on  for  attempting  the  surprise-having  now  come 
round,  eight  hundred  grenadiers,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the 
Austrian  uniform,  were  embarked  during  the  night  of  the  16th  in 
time  to  land  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  under  the  battery  of  the 
bastion  of  the  palace ;  where  they  were  to  seize  the^stem  gate, 
and  let  down  the  drawbridge  in  the  causeway  of  St.  George,  so  as 
to  afford  an  entrance  into  the  town  for  a  column  of  the  besiegers. 
To  improve  the  chance  of  success,  colonel  Lahoz,  a  native  of  Man- 
tua, was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  column,  and  was  accompanied 
by  several  Italians,  who  joined  in  the  efibrt  to  expel  the  Austrians 
from  their  country.  But  fortune  sports  with  the  designs  of  men ; 
and  as  Bonaparte  had>written  to  the  directory,  in  announcing  his 
intention  of  attempting  a  surprise — <^  The  best  formed  projects  of 
this  sort,  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  dog  or  a  goose." 

On  thteoccasion,  it  happened  that  the  Po  fell  that  day  about  three 
feet,  which  caused  the  waters  of  the  Mincio  to  subside,  so  that 
the  boats  grounding  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  were  obliged  on  the 
approach  of  light,  to  be  run  with  their  warlike  freight  into  the 
reeds,  in  order  to  conceal' them  from  the  garrison.  Here  they  re- 
mained the  whole  day,  hopes  being  entertained  that,  on  the  suc- 
ceeding night  they  might  have  a  rise  of  water  and  better  fortune. 
But  thePo  continued  to  faU,  and  the  Mincio  consequently  to  subside, 
so  that  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the 
boats  were  withdrawn  (9). 

As  the  only  resotoce  now  left  to  the  beseigers,  was  to  try  the 
effect  of  hard  fighting  and  heavy  metal,  preparations  for  an  attack 
were  immediately  made  with  a  view  of  opening  trenches  on  the 
island  of  Mantua,  and  as  close  as  possible  to  the  walls  of  the  town. 
On  the  18th,  Berthier,  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  sent  a  summons  to 
the  governor;  who  returned  for  answer  that  he  would  defend  the 
piaioe  to  the  last  extremity.    At  eleven  o!clock  the  same  night,  t w  o 
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oolumns,  each  two  thousand  strong,  embarked  from  the  saborb 
of  Pietoli,  under  the  conduct,  one  of  Murat,  the  other  of  Dalle- 
magne;  the  former  destined  to  assail  the  rights  and  the  latter  the 
left,  of  the  intrenched  camp  which  the  garrison  held  on  the  idand. 
To  fiiyour  this  bold  operation,  Andreossi,  with  a  squadron  of  eun- 
boats,  was  to  cannonade  the  opposite  side  of  the  place,  in  order  to 
dirert  the  attention  of  the  besieged.  Batteries  for  firing  red  hot 
shot  and  shells,  which  had  been  erected  at  the  Pradella  and  tb 
suburb  of  St.  George,  were  to  bombard  the  town,  while  one  io 
front  of  the  Favorita,  was  to  play  upon  the  citadel,  and  prerent 
any  communication  between  that  post  and  Mantua. 

The  lake  being  narrow  at  Pietoli,  and  the  troops  keen  for  the 
conflict,  Murat  and  Dallemagne  were  not  long  in  efbctiae  the 
passage,  nor  slow  in  executing  the  duty  assigned  to  then.  Tbef 
forced  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  took  their  camp,  and  drove 
Roccavina,  with  his  fiye  battalions,  at  the  point  of  the  hsyoaei, 
into  the  body  of  the  place.  Thus  the  physical  obstacles  to  a  re- 
gular siege  being  surmounted,  colonel  Ghasseloup,  the  duef  en- 
gineer, traced  out  a  line  of  trenches  under  discharges  of  grape 
shot,  and  before  day  ground  was  broken.  The  bombardxneDt 
continued,  and  proved  to  be  nunous;  th«>oaatom  house,  the  pa- 
lace Goloredo,  and  a  number  of  the  prmcipal  edifices,  being  con- 
sumed by  the  time  it  was  day;  and  the  ocmsterdation  of  the  gar- 
rison and  the  inhabitanto  was  so  great  that,  but  for  Wnrmaer's 
promise  of  relief,  Mantua  would  probably  hare  been  thus  earif 
surrendered. 

As  soon  as  day  light  enabled  the  goTernor  to  see  the  exposed 
situation  of  the  assailants,  he  ordered  a  powerful  sortie  to  be 
made,  and  to  feyour  it,  redoubled  the  fire  from  his  ramparts.  The 
sallying  party  came  out  and  approached  the  French  rapidly;  bat 
the  grenadiers  throwing  themseWes  into  ditches  and  rannes, 
behind  hedges  and  hillocks  waited  for  them  steadily,  withoatfiriog 
a  shot  or  uttering  a  shout.  This  stern  silence,  mcMre  awhl  than 
a  sharp  fire,  intimidated  the  Austrians,  forced  them  to  retire,  and 
gare  the  besiegers  possession  of  the  ground.  The  next  night,  the 
trench  was  finished,  and  on  the  succeeding  one,  armed  with  hear^ 
cannon,  which  opened  point  blank  against  the  walls. 

From  the  works  before  Mantua,  Bonaparte  despatched  freqa^^ 
letters  to  his  wife,  which  besides  confirming  in  a  singular  manner 
the  fiddity  of  hb  public  reports,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  poseian* 
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0118  MUemenis,  are  renarkabie  for  shewing  how  compleiely  his 
heart  was  divided  between  loye  and  glory ;  suhjectsof  tenderness 
and  war,  passing  in  alternate  snocession,  down  the  rapid  corrent 
of  his  thoughts.  The  morning  after  the  failure  of  his  attempted 
mprise,  his  letter  to  Josephine  was  as  follows  ;— 

''  I  have  passed  the  whole  night  under  arms.  I  should  have 
taken  Mantua  by  a  bold  and  fortunate  stroke,  had  not  the  waters 
of  the  lake  fallen  suddenly,  so  that  my  column,  which  was  em- 
barked, could  not  reach  the  destined  point.  I  shall  make  an  at- 
tempt this  evening  in  a  difibrent  manner,  but  it  does  not  promise 
10  satisEBtctory  a  result. 

«<  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Eugene^  which  I  senA 
jou.  I  beg  you  to  write  in  my  name  to  these  dear  children, 
sad  to  send  them  some  jewels  for  me.  TeO  them  I  low  them 
u  if  they  were  my  own.  Whatever  is  yours  or  mine,  is  so 
confounded  in  my  heart,  that  there  is  no  distbction.  I  am 
extranely  anxious  to  know  how  you  are,  and  what  you  are 

doiag.    I  was  in  the  village  of  Yirgil,  on  the  bank  of  the  lake, 

ud  in  the  moon's  silver  light;  but  not  an  mstant  without  think- 

iagofJosephinok 
**  The  enemy  made  a  general  saDy  on  the  16th.    Be  killed  and 

voondedtwo  hundred  men  for  us,  but  was  forced  to  retreat  pre- 

cipiiately  with  the  loss  of  ive  hundred. 
''I  am  wen,  devoted  to  Josephine,  and  incapable  erf  pleasure  or 

ksppbess  bat  in  her  society. 
''Three  Neapolitan  regiments  have  arrived  at  Brescia.    They 

hare  wparated  from  the  Austrian  army,  in  consequence  of  the 

eonrention  I  concluded  with  M.  Pignatdli. 
"I  hsYe  lost  my  snuffbox.  I  beg  you  to  choose  another  for  me, 

>  fittfe  flat,  and  to  put  a  pretty  inscription  on  it,  with  a  lodi  of 

year  hair." 
The  day  after  the  bombardment  he  wrote  to  her  again. 
''Two  days  are  past  without  my  getting  letters  from  you. 

Thirty  tunes  to  day  have  I  made  this  observation.    You  know 

how  sad  a  circumstance  it  is ;  for  you  cannot  doubt  of  the  tender 

lad  engrossing  solicitude,  with  which  you  inspire  me. 
"We  attacked  Mantua  yesterday.  We  bombarded  it  from  two 

btUeries  with  red  hot  shot  and  shells.    All  night  the  unfortunate 

^wn  was  in  flames ;  the  spectacle  was  dreadful  and  imposing. 

Wehavetitoi  several  of  the  outworks,  and  to  night  we  are  to 
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open  the  trenches.    To  morrow  I  go  with  the  headqpuurters  to 
Gastiglione ;  where  I  shall  pass  the  night. 

**  I  haTe  reoeiTed  a  courier  from  Parts ;  there  were  two  letters 
for  yon ;  I  have  read  them.  Notwithstanding  that  this  seems 
quite  natural,  and  that  yon  gaTe  me  permission  to  do  so  the  other 
day,  I  am  fearful  it  may  displease  yon;  and  that  afBictsmeTery 
much«  I  would  have  wished  to  reseal  them— fie  i  that  wooU  be 
alxmiinable.  If  I  am  guilty,  I  beg  pardon.  I  swear  to  yon  it 
was  not  from  jealousy;  no  indeed;  I  hare  too  high  an  opinion  of 
my  adorable  friend  for  t^t.  I  wish  you  would  giye  me  full 
permission  to  read  all  youi^  letters ;  then  there  would  be  no  BMire 
remorse  nor  apprehension. 

**  Achille  has  come  post  from  Mihn.  Not  a  letter  from  my 
adoraUe  firiend-^adieu  my  only  joy.  When  can  yon  come  and 
join  me?  I  will  come  to  Milan  for  you  myself.  A  thousand 
kisses  as  ardent  as  my  soul,  as  pure  as  thou. 

**  I  have  had  the  courier  called.  He  says  he  saw  you  and  yo« 
told  him  you  had  no  commands.  For  shame  I  wicked,  ugly, 
.  cruel,  tyrannical,  pretty  little  monster  that  you  are  I  You  lan^ 
at  my  threats  and  my  folly.  Ah  1  if  I  could  shut  you  up  in  my 
heart,  you  know  I  would  there  imprison  yon.  Let  me  hear  that 
you  are  gay,  that  you  are  well,  and  that  you  love  me." 

In  a  letter  of  three  days*  hiter  date  from  Gastiglione,  after  mo^ 
tioning  his  distress  at  l>eing  unable  to  repeat  his  visit  to  her  at 
Milan,  he  urges  her  to  meet  him  at  Brescia,  and  proceeds  to  re- 
gulate the  journey  of  Us  wife  by  the  march  of  lus  troops,  the 
two  objects  most  dear  to  him.  **  Travel  by  short  stages,  and, 
•during  the  cool  of  the  day,  so  as  not  to  fetigue  yonrsdf.  The 
troops  take  only  three  days  to  come  to  Brescia." 

Altogether,  it  may  be  observed  that  his  letters  to  Joaepldae  at 
thb  period,  express  a  rapture  of  feeling  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  fire  of  his  military  spirit,  and  the  generous  sensibQity  of  his 
character.  Relieved  by  occasional  touches  of  gaiety,  they  often 
breathe  the  deep  passion  and  burning  tenderness  of  Rous- 
seau (10). 

It  would  appear  notwithstanding  that  the  ardour  and  devotion 
of  the  youthful  victor  did  not  melt  Josephine  into  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  her  recent  conquest;  nor  induce  her  to  remit,  in  the 
least,  its  pride.  In  answering  his  letter  of  the  19th,  she  repri- 
manded him  for  opening  letters  addressed  to  herself;  and  with 
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her  slight  and  graoefnl  handy  forbad  the  chieF,  who  was  scat- 
tering armies  and  oyerawing  states,  from  ▼enturing  thence- 
forward a  ^nce  at  his  wife's  correspondence.  He  was  as  sob- 
nssire  as  she  was  imperious.  *'  As  to  your  letters,  which  you 
are  rexed  at  my  opening,  the  enclosed  shall  be  the  hist.  Your 
letter  was  not  receired  when  I  unsealed  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  disposition  to  jealousy,  and  the  ami« 
aMe  facility  of  character,  which  Josephine  through  life  disco- 
reredy  were  already  beginning  to  disclose  themselves ;  the  latter 
quality  in  a  manner  that  was  agreeable  probably,  neither  to  the 
aeoaicire  Ykrienoe  of  her  husband's  lore,  nor  to  the  inaccessible 
dignity  of  his  disinterestedness.  In  this  same  let^r  of  the  22nd 
of  Jaly,  after  quieting  her  alarms  in  relation  to  a  certain  Madame 

Te 9  he  tells  her :  **  Be  sure  to  return  to  adjutant  general 

MiolUs  die  box  of  medak  which  he  writes  me,  he  has  sent  you. 
Men  are  so  apt  to  slander,  and  are  so  misdiicTOus,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  guarded  on  all  points." 

The  si^e  of  Mantua  being  now  converted  into  an  ordinary 
dUr  of  military  art,  Bonaparte  confided  its  immediate  direction 
to  the  prudence  of  Serrurier,  and  the  skill  of  the  engineer  and 
aniUery  officers  under  his  command,  and  on  the  20th  transferred 
Us  headquarters  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Gastiglione, 
where,  in  case  the  Austrians  should  burst  forth  from  the  Tyrol, 
he  would  be  at  hand  to  receive  them,  before  they  could  disturb 
the  siege.  His  field  of  battle  was  probably  to  be,  either  between 
Verona  and  the  Mindo,  or  the  Mindo  and  Brescia,  accordingly 
as  the  enemy  should  come  down  the  east  or  the  west  side  of  the 
lake  of  Guarda.  The  intelligence  from  the  outposu  of  Massena 
was  so  threatening  that  he  soon  found  himself  obliged  to  relin- 
quish the  uMention  he  had  indulged  of  paying  Josephine  a  second 
lisit  at  Mihm.    On  the  21st  he  wrote  to  her,  ''  I  shall  set  off  to 

night  for  Peschiera,  the  mountains  of (and)  Verona,  whence 

I  shaD  go  to  Mantua  and  perhaps  to  Milan,  to  receive  one  kiss 
Iroas  you,  since  you  assure  me  they  are  not  froaen."  But  the 
next  day  he  was  still  at  Gastiglione;  and,  in  aletter  to  his  wife, 
said :  **  The  exigencies  of  the  service  require  my  presence  in 
this  neighbourhood.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  such  a 
distance  as  Milan.  It  would  require  five  or  six  days,  during 
whkh,  movements  might  take  place  in  this  quarter  demanding 
my  persooal  attention.    You  teD  me  your  health  is  good;  Ibeg 
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yoa  therefore  to  oone  to  Bresda.  I  am  eeading  Marat  there 
this  momenty  to  provide  sach  knlgtags  as  will  pleaae  yoa.  I 
think  you  iroold  do  well  to  set  off  rery  late  oa  the  3fcth  firom 
MilaOy  sleep  at  Cassano,  and  arrive  at  Brescia  oa  the  25th»  where 
the  tenderest  of  lovers  will  await  yoa."  la  compUaace  with  this 
invitation,  Josephine  joined  him,  and  was  present  whea  the  opera- 
tions agaiast  Wunaser  commeaced. 

During  the  week  he  remained  at  Gastig^ione,  pressing  to  a  eon- 
dnsion  on  one  side  the  seige  of  Mantua,  and  preparing  oa  the 
other  to  meet  the  irruptton  of  Warmser,  his  correspoadenoe 
with  the  directory  was  continued  with  a  circumstantial  mirafteneas 
and  an  earnest  attention,  which  exemplify  the  enviable  Realty  be 
possessed,  of  concentrating  at  wOl  the  force  of  his  mteQect  oa  any 
given  object.  His  letters  refer  to  almost  every  state  ia  Italy, 
and  to  most  of  the  subjects  which  had  been  coafided  to  his  saper- 
iatendence ;  and  the  clearness  and  tranqaiUity  of  miad  that  they 
exhibit,  when  contrasted  with  the  absorbing  Airy  of  the  stragg^ 
oa  the  tNrink  of  which  he  stood,  resemble  the  stillness  and  splendoar 
of  those  summer  noons,  which,  in  the  happy  climates  of  the  soath, 
are  followed  by  evenings  of  tempest,  of  thunder,  and  of  floods. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  of  Bologna,  the  two  oom- 
missaries,  whose  inconvenient  cooperation  has  been  mentioned, 
returned  to  Milan;  whence  Garrau  soon  after  betook  himself  to 
Leghorn,  as  to  a  theatre  upon  which  he  might  exhibit  the  fall 
exteat  of  his  authority.  Arrived  there,  his  interfereaoe  gave 
rise  to  proceedings  vexations  to  the  iahabitaats  aad  extrmnely 
disagreeable  to  Bonaparte.  They  are  thus  referred  to  ia  a  letter 
to  the  directory  of  the  90th  of  July  :  *^  You  will  receive  herein 
extracts  of  two  letters  from  general  Yaubois.  Oar  agents  oondact 
themselves  harshly  towards  the  merchants  of  Leghorn,  and  treat 
them  with  a  rigour  which  it  was  not  your  intention  should  be  ob- 
served even  toward  English  merchants.  This  alarms  the  com- 
mercial people  of  Italy,  makes  us  pass  ia  their  eyes  for  Yaadals, 
and  has  completely  alienated  from  us  the  merchants  of  Genoa ;  so 
that  the  mass  of  the  populatioa  of  that  city,  which  has  hitherto 
always  beea  favorable  to  us,  is  now  decisively  against  us. 

''If  our  mode  of  administration  at  Leghorn  is  detestable,  our 
political  proceedings  toward  Tuscany  are  not  better.  I  was  par- 
ticularly careful  to  refrain  from  making  any  kind  of  prodamatioa 
there;  aad  I  expresslj' ordered  that  no  fuaotioa  of  govarameat 
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should  be  opeoly  exercised.  You  will  see  by  the  endoeed  pro- 
damatuNiy  the  consideradon  which  has  been  sheim  for  my  Tiews 
of  policy,  and  the  little  respect  that  has  been  paid  to  my  orders. 
The  act  of  driving  the  emigrants  from  Leghorn  and  a  district  of 
tweoty  leagues  around  it,  is  as  useless  as  impolitic.  There  are 
fery  few  emigrants  at  Leghorn,  and  of  these  the  Grand  Duke 
himself  has  ordered  the  departure.  It  would  have  been  much 
the  more  simple  course,  to  cause  three  or  four  to  be  arrested  by 
the  authorities  of  the  country,  for  disobedience  to  his  order;  then 
the  few  remaining  would  haye  escaped  of  their  own  accord. 
This  prodamation,  by  which  juridiction  over  twenty  leagues  of 
comitry  is  arrogated,  has  a  very  bad  dfect,  unless  (which  is  in  di- 
rect oppositimi  to  your  instructions)  you  wish  to  assume  the  tone, 
and  adopt  the  politics,  of  andent  Rome." 

h  addition  to  this  lettw  of  complaint  to  the  gOTemment,  he 
wrote  on  the  same  day  one  of  reprimand  to  general  Y  aubois  for 
hanag consented  to  issue  this  offensive  prodamation;  and  an- 
other of  reproof  to  the  commissary  Garrau,  for  havmg  required 
it*  His  letter  to  the  general,  remarkable  for  condusive  good- 
smse  and  manliness  of  sentiment,  contains  the  following  obser- 
Mvatiotts :  *'  I  am  far  from  being  satisfied,  general,  with  your 
proclamation.  The  executive  commksary  had  no  right  to  re- 
qvhre  it  of  yoa;  and  in  the  important  post  confided  to  you,  an 
oiEcer  is  as  culpable  if  he  obeys  persons  having  no  right  to  com- 
mand hmiy  as  if  he  disobeys  those  who  have.  From  the  spirit  of 
nj  iMractioiifi,  as  well  as  from  all  I  said  to  you  at  Leghorn,  yon 
o«||)it  to  have  known  that  I  should  not  approve  of  your  pro-^ 


^'It  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  refrain  from  doing 
the  slightest  harm  to  the  Leghorn  merchanto,  or  to  any  other 
nhjecu  of  the  Grand  Duke.  While  we  support  the  interesu  of 
oar  own  country,  we  ought  to  be  generous  and  just.  The  vexa- 
tions with  which  the  commerce  of  Leghorn  has  been  visited,  have 
occasioned  me  as  much  distress  as  surprise." 

Yet  the  author  of  this  letter  has  been  called  cruel  and  rapadous, 
dnriog  his  command  in  Italy  (11). 

To  the  meddlesome  commissary  he  wrote  in  terms  of  reproach, 
Mmction,  inmy,  and  defiance. 

''Therequisitionyoahaveniad6dtisen,commis8ary,on  general 
Vaabois,  is  ooBtrary  to  the  ittstruetions  given  to  me  by  the  govern- 
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ment.  I  beg  you  to  confiae  yoarself  henoefbrtb  wiibia  the  lintitf 
of  the  authority  assigned  yoa  by  the  execatiye  directory ;  dber- 
wise  I  shall  be  obliged  to  forbid^  by  an  order  to  the  army,  aH 
obedience  to  your  requisitions.  We  all  exist  only  by  the  law ;  he 
who  wishes  to  exercise  or  usurp  functions  which  the  law  does  not 
grant  him,  is  no  republican. 

**  When  you  were  a  representatiTe  of  the  people,  you  possessed 
unlimited  powers,  and  erery  body  made  it  a  point  of  duty  to  obej 
you.  At  present  you  are  an  executive  commissary;  vested  with 
an  important  character  no  doubt,  but  your  authority  is  restrained 
by  positive  regulations :  to  them  confine  yourself.  I  know  very 
well  you  will  declare  that  I  am  acting  like  ]>umouriaB.  It  is  in- 
deed evident  that  a  general  who  has  the  presumption  to  command 
the  army  intrusted  to  him,  and  to  give  orders  without  a  decree  of 
the  commissaries,  must  of  course  be  a  conspirator.** 

Cooled  by  this  rebuke,  the  prurient  arrogance  of  Ae  com- 
missary, ceased  henceforward  to  show  itself  in  the  aftiirs  of  Italy. 
The  distinction  so  broadly  drawn  in  this  letter,  Bonaparte  was  pe- 
culiarly qualified  to  make,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  two  years  be- 
fore at  the  mercy  of  the  deputies  of  the  convention,  while  now  be 
felt  authorised  to  defy,  and  even  to  threaten,  the  commissaries  of 
the  executive. 

With  Piedmont,  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  Rome,  and  Niq)les, 
all  controversy  seemed  now  to  be  settled,  and  accordin^y  on  the 
6th  of  July  Bonaparte  had  written  to  the  directory,  '^  All  our  di- 
plomatic affiiirs  in  Italy  except  those  in  Genoa  and  Yenice  are  ter- 
minated. For  Venice,"  he  adds,  ''the  moment  is  not  favorable; 
we  must  first  take  Mantua,  and  beat  Wurmser  well."  On  the 
90th  of  July  he  recapitulates  his  grievances,  and  his^  plans  in  re- 
lation to  this  republic,  still  postponing  until  the  capture  of  Mantua, 
the  adoption  of  coercive  measures.  This  letter  discloses  a  new 
subject  of  complaint  against  the  commissaries. 

''The  gentlemen  of  the  senate  of  Venice,  wished  to  treat  us 
as  they  did  Charles  VIII.  They  concluded  that,  like  him,  we 
would  plunge  down  into  the  lower  end  of  Italy ;  and  that  they 
might  probably  wait  upon  us  as  we  returned. 

"  I  immediately  made  myself  master  of  the  citadel  of  Verona, 
which  I  armed  with  their  cannon ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  sent  a 
courier  to  our  minister  at  Venice,  instructing  him  to  enioin  upon  the 
senate  a  cessation  of  th^ir  warlike  preparations.    You  have  sera 
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the  notes  on  this  sofajecty  wbkh  I  forwarckd  by  my  last  courier. 
They  have  eren  now  discontinued  their  arming.  The  republic 
of  Yenioe  has  already  furnished  provisions  for  our  army  to  the 
amount  of  three -millions  of  francs.  It  is  not  the  republic  itself 
that  furnished  them,  but  a  contractor  who  is  paid  secretly  by  the 
Venetian  government.  I  agreed  for  this  with  the  Proveditore 
general;  stipulating  however  that,  at  a  future  day,  the  French  go- 
vernment would  reimburse  the  expense. 

**  This  contractor  called  on  me  frequently  for  money ;  I  put  hnn 
off  ^ith  promises,  giving  him  positive  orders  to  continue  his 
supplies.  He  has  since  applied  to  the  commissaries,  who  gave 
him  a  UU  of  exchange  for  three  hundred  thousand  francs,  to  be 
paid  OQt  of  the  contributions  of  the  Pope.  Of  all  possible  mea- 
sores,  this  was  the  worst.  In  consequence  df  it,  there  is  no 
inclination  to  furnish.  By  this  bill  of  exchange  for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  payable  at  the  moment  it  is  known  we  are 
to  receive  twenty-one  millions,  all  hope  of  payment  is  destroyed, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  impression  is  created  Uiat,  by  importunity 
and  a  cessation  of  supplies,  money  can  be  drawn  from  us.  So 
that  I  am  now  obliged  to  be  vexed  with  the  Providetore,  to  ex- 
aggerate the  murders  which  have  been  committed  on  our  troops, 
and  to  complain  bitterly  of  their  arming,  which  they  did  not  do, 
at  the  time  the  Austrians  were  the  strongest.  In  this  way,  I  shall 
compd  them  to  furnish  me,  in  order  to  appease  my  resentment. 
This  is  the  way  these  people  must  be  dealt  with.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  furnish  me,  partly  from  inclination,  partly  from  compul- 
sion, until  Mantua  is  taken ;  when  I  will  declare  openly  that  they 
must  famish  me  the  contribution  stated  in  your  instructions, 
which  will  be  easily  enforced.  I  think  it  might  be  useful  for  you 
to  express  to  the  Venetian  ambassador  your  surprise  at  their 
armed  preparations,  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  were  intended 
against  us.  There  is  no  government  more  treacherous  and  base 
than  that  of  Venice." 

As  to  Genoa,  his  phins  had  undergone  a  sudden  change,  in 
consequence. of  the  prosjpect  of  a  speedy  reduction  of  Mantua. 
On  the  6th  of  Inly,  be  informed  the  directory  it  was  tnne  to  act 
decisively  against  that  state,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  minister  Faipoult;  and  he  applied  for  the  requisite 
authority.  But  on  the  13th,  as  he  wrote  to  Faipoult,  he  had 
come  to  the  condusion  of  waiting  until  Mantua  was  taken,  **  when 
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a  ample  express  would  be  worth  a  wbole  amrf /'  Wiik  tUa 
8tate>  however,  he  ap^rs  lo  have  fell  extreanelf  vnwOlioe  to 
deal  harshly,  and  accordingly  we  find  he  took  an  early  occasion 
(rf  recommending  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of 'alliance  with  her, 
as  preferable  to  the  exertion  of  force. 

The  government  of  the  Grisons,  a  small  confederacy  in  the 
north-ea^ern  corner  of  Switzerland,  had  requested  that  Bona^ 
parte  would  furnish  them  with  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  wiiich 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  every  year  from  Loin- 
bardy.  The  French  agent  in  the  Grisons,  Gomeyras,  came  all 
the  way  to  headquarters  to  support  this  demand,  allegnig  that 
the  directory  had  ordered  it  to  be  complied  with.  Bonapute 
soon  convinced  him  that  the  order  referred  to,  was  a  mere  an-- 
thority  to  satjsfy  or  rqect  the  application  at  his  discretion ;  and 
showing  the  minvter  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  aab|ect 
than  he  hunself  was,  declared  that,  if  the  government  of  the  Gri- 
sons  would  demand  the  wheat,  in  virtue  of  the  contract  between 
them  and  the  Austrian  viceroy,  he  would  furnish  it,  because  in 
that  case  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  equivalent  condition,  whicb 
was  the  ri^t  to  march  troops  through  their  territory.  Gomeyma 
had  sense  enough  to  abandon  the  ground  he  had  taken ;  and 
acting  undttT  the  directions  of  the  general,  secured  the  right  of 
passage  for  the  French  army,  and  the  supply  ct  wheat  for  the 
Grisons.  ^ 

While  at  Castiglione,  and  by  authority  from  the  directory,  he 
despatched  Monsieur  Gacault  to  Rome,  as  minister  of  France 
near  the  Holy  See,  and  furnished  him  with  credentials,  with  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Spanish  envoy,  and  with  instmc- 
tions  in  detail  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  armistice  of  Boiogna. 
Hb  letter  of  theSlstof  July  accrediting  this  envoy,  addressed  "  To 
his  reverence  the  Gardinal  Secretary  of  State,"  opened  the  rela- 
tions of  peace  between  the  French  r^ubUc  and  the  bead  of  the 
Catholic  church,  in  these  terms  :— 

*"  I  have  the  honour,  my  lord,  to  depute  to  his  holiness,  citisen 
Gacault,  agent  of  the  French  Republic  in  Italy,  in  order  that  be 
may  attend  to  the  execution  of  the  armistice  conduded  between  the 
republic  and  bisHolinesSyUnder  the  mediation  of  the  court  of  Spain. 
I  beg  you  to  have  the  goodness  to  receive  him  in  this  capacity/* 

The  English  viceroy  of  Corsica,  upon  finding  the  French  in 
possession  of  jLeghorn,'made  a  descent  upon  the  idand  of  Elba, 
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and  plaoed  a  garriaon  in  Porto  Ferrajo.  Foreseeing  this  opera- 
tioD,  Miottbe  French  minister  at  Florence,  had  nrged  the  grand 
dnke  to  provide  against  it,  by  augmenting  his  force  in  that  island, 
a  measure  which  the  grand  dnke  declined.  Bonaparte,  although 
he  expressed  great  regret  at  the  event,  instructed  Hiot  to  refrain 
frmn  menaces  or  even  complaints,  as  they  would  merely  excite 
the  grand  duke's  resentment,  and  as  he  hoped,  after  recovering 
Corsica,  to  be  able  to  drive  the  English  from  Elba.  In  a  letter 
aanoandn^  this  affiur  to  the  directory,  he  makes  the  following 
mgeestions. 

**  In  the  actual  situation  of  Italy  we  must  avoid  making  new 
eaenues,  and  must  wait  untfl  the  decision  of  the  campaign,  in 
order  to  take  a  resolution  conformable  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
rcfmblic.  You  will  then  be  senmble,  no  doubt,  that  it  will  never 
srit  na  to  leave  Tuscany  in  possession  of  a  brother  of  the 
ettperor* 

It  is  probable  that  discontent  at  the  English  being  permitted 
to  occupy  Porto  Ferrajo,  entered  into  the  motives  which  dictated 
this  advice,  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  Tuscany ;  al- 
though, as  the  grand  duke  washefar  presumptive  to  the  emperor; 
and  the  expulsion  of  Austria  from  Italy  was  the  main  object  of 
the  campaign,  the  measure  Bonaparte  recommended  was  one  of 
obvious  and  almost  necessary  policy.  So  much  was  this  the  case 
that,  before  the  directors  received  his  despatch,  bemg  mformed 
that  the  emperor  was  dangerously  ill,  they  ordered  Bonaparte 
lo  inicroept  the  grand  duke  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  in  the  event 
of  his  brother's  demise^  and  to  take  military  possession  of 
TDScasy  (13). 

Tboa  this  short  pause  in  his  active  mflitary  duties,  Bonaparte 
employed  in  connnunicating  intelligence  and  advice  to  the  direc- 
tory, counteracting  the  blunders  of  their  commissaries  and  mhris^ 
ters,  and  ai^usting  their  relations  with  the  difierent  powers  of 
Italy,  some  subdued  into  reluctant  peace,  others  retained  in  rest- 
less neutrality.  His  promptness  and  versatility  in  conducting 
together  these  various  affairs,  and  making  them  idl  concur  to  the 
tuooeas  of  his  arms,  may  be  compared  to  the  skill  and  agility  of 
an  equestrian  performer,  riding  several  horses  at  once,  vaulting 
from  one  to  another,  applying  to  this  the  curb,  to  that  the  lash, 
regulating  the  pace  of  each,  and  to  the  same  goal,  urging  the 
swifk  course  of  aU. 
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Since  his  retarn  from  Leghorn  and  Botogna,  one  sobject  con- 
necled  with  the  army  hadgiren  him  great  diasatirfaction ;  and  this 
was  that,  during  hia  absence,  many  acts  of  plunder  and  extor- 
tion had  been  committed  in  the  country  around  Mantna.  With 
his  efibrtSy  from  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  to  repress 
by  example,  precept,  and  punishment,  disorders  of  this  kind, 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  His  proclamation  at  Cherasco, 
hiB  rejection  of  Salicetti's  overture  at  Milan,  his  dedaratioo  to 
the  directory  that  their  contribution  counteracted  the  efects  of 
his  victories,  his  orders,  and  those  of  his  generals  oa  sereral 
occasions,  place  this  virtue  of  his  military  character  bejood 
question  or  controversy.  The  views  of  his  government  io  rela- 
tion to  this  subject,  generaUy  coincided  with  his  own.  In  their 
original  mstructions  of  the  6th  of  March,  the  directors  said, 
**  The  general  will  exert  himself  to  maintain  a  severe  disdplioe, 
and  to  save  the  inhabitants  from  the  vexations  and  disasters 
which  so  often  attend  upon  the  scourge  of  war,  and  which  good 
order  and  a  vigilant  administration  can  alone  prevent." 

In  a  despatch  of  the  38th  of  April  they  observe-"  Bat  io 
praismg  the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  the  army  under  your  ooih 
mand,  the  directory  is  filled  with  bitter  regret  at  seeing  the 
laurels  they  have  gathered  stained  by  the  disorders  and  pillage 
in  which  the  troops  have  indulged.  This  disastrous  sitiiatioo  of 
aftiirs,  the  excesses  which  sully  the  glory  of  the  defenders  of  the 
republic,  will  probably  have  been  repressed  by  the  severe  order 
which  you  issued,  and  which  the  imperious  necessity  under 
which  you  were  placed,  cannot  fafl  to  justify.  And  the  directory 
hopes  that  henceforward  the  good  conduct  of  the  army  will 
enable  you,  not  only  to  report  it  to  the  government,  bat  torefoke 
speedily  the  extraordinary  powers  which  you  have  been  obliged  to 
confer  on  your  generals  of  division." 

When  general  Beaumont  received  the  surrender  of  Cremooa, 
he  published  an  order,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract:- 
*'  The  government  of  France  enjoins  that  the  rights  of  person  and 
property  be  respected.  Any  soldier  who  viohites  either  shall 
suffer  death."  About  the  same  tune,  genwal  Dallema^  isaaed 
an  order  authorizing  the  inhabitants  to  arrest  and  condact  tohis 
headquarters  for  punishment  all  French  soldiers  who  might  be 
found  committing  any  trespass  whatever.  In  concorrence  with 
these  measures  a  notification  was  made  to  the  people  of  tbeCre- 
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moBi  district,  by  the  manicipal  coancB  of  the  town  and  tbeFrench 
geaeral  comnULnding  there  iq  concort,  by  which  the  inhabitants 
were  directed  to  sell  nothing  to  the  French  troops  but  for  cash, 
and  to  refuse  in  their  dealings  assignats  or  other  paper  money. 
As  a  French  officer  and  historian  justly  obserres,  ''  It  was  inn 
possible  to  shew  more  respect  for  the  rights  and  property  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  to  be  more  careful  in  removing  all  occasions  for 
complaint  and  discontent  on  their  part  '*  (13}, 

Upon  Bonaparte's  return  to  the  camp  of  Serrurier,  the  people 
of  the  Mantuan  district  lost  no  time  in  appealing  to  his  weD  known 
sense  of  justice  and  solicitude  for  good  order,  against  the  vexa* 
tions  and  extortions  to  which,  during  his  absence,  they  had  been 
subjected.  Their  confidence  m  his  integrity  was  not  deceived, 
for  he  forthwith  issued  the  following  order,  dated  the  6th  of 
July. 

' '  The  general  in  chief  having  been  informed  that  various  abuses 
have  been  committed,  and  that  the  good  people  of  the  duCchy  of 
Mantua  have  been  oppressed  by  infamous  exactions,  commands 
as  foDows: 

**  1st.  There  shall  be  held  three  assemblies,  composed  of  one 
deputy  from  each  commune  in  the  dutchy;  which  assemblies 
shal  meet  on  the  12th  of  this  month.  The  first  shall  meet  at 
Roverbello,  and  shall  consist  of  deputies  from  the  country  between 
the  Mindo,  the  Po,  and  the  states  of  Venice;  the  second  shall 
meet  at  Gonraque,  and  shall  be  composed  of  deputies  from  the 
other  side  of  die  Po ;  the  third  shall  meet  at  Castiglione,  and 
eonsisi  of  deputies  from  the  country  between  the  Mincio,  the  Po, 
the  distriei  of  Brescia,  and  Lombardy. 

''SMLEachdeputy  shall  bring  with  him,  1st.  The  certificate  of 
his  appointment ;  2nd.  A  list  of  the  complaints  which  the  inhabi- 
tants have  to  make  against  any  individual  of  the  army ;  3d.  A 
statement  of  the  contributions  in  money  which  his  commune  has 
furnished,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  have  been 
paid ;  4th.  A  statement  of  the  contributions  in  provisions,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  receiving  them ;  5th.  A  statement  of 
the  amount  found  in  their  public  treasury ;  6th.  A  statement  of 
the  impositions,  direct  and  indirect,  which  have  been  laid  on  his 
commune,  and  of  the  balance  thereof  which  remains  due. 

"  3d.  Each  assembly  shall  have  for  president  its  oldest  member, 
and  shall  me^  in  a  place  to  be  fixed  upon  by  the  municipal 
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aathoritiM  of  the  tOTn  in  wUch  it  is  directed  to  oomreoe. 

"kh.  Each  assembly  shall ocNiiinissioD  three  of  its  menbers  to 
repair  to  the  general  in  chief,  with  the  lists  and  statements  above 
mentioned ;  immediately  ufMrn  which  the  assemblies  are  to  be 
dissoked.  Their  existence  is  not  to  last  more  than  tweWe 
honrs. 

**  The  general  in  chief  forbids^  under  the  severest  pmalties,  the 
agents  of  the  army,  military  commissariesy  and  the  officers  gene- 
raUy,  from  making  any  requisitions  whatever,  unless  the  same  be 
sigiMBd  by  the  intendant  general." 

The  practical  efficacy  of  thb  order,  in  bringing  to  light  erery 
abuse,  and  exposing  to  censure  or  punishment  its  author,  no 
matter  what  might  be  his  rank,  is  very  remarkable,  when  it  is 
considered  that  in  most  cases  measures  of  this  kind  have  the 
effect  of  concealing  the  abuses,  and  sheltering  the  culpriu  com- 
plained of.  The  prompt  dissolution  which  he  decreed  to  mm- 
blies  created  by  himself,  is  worthy  of  particular  attention,  as 
evincuig  the  extreme  apprehoision  under  which  this  wonderiid 
man  always  laboured  at  seeing  power  exercised  by  popolar 
bodies. 

By  means  of  this  just  and  energetic  measure,  he  not  onlj 
guarded  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  maintidned  tbe  disci- 
pline of  the  army,  but  must  have  laid  a  deep  fonndatioD  of 
respect  and  influence  in  the  hearts  of  the  Italian  people. 

About  this  time,  the  Aulic  council  not  having  gained  say  real 
victories  in  Italy,  circulated  through  the  German  jonrnab,  tbe 
account  of  a  pretended  one.  The  sorry  fiction  was  thus  aliaded 
to  by  Bonaparte,  in  a  letter  to  Carnot  of  the  fith  of  Ivij;-- 
"  General  Berthier  is  furious  at  the  unaginary  victory  which  the 
German  gazetteers  have  made  BeauUeu  gain  over  us.  For  07 
part,  I  think  these  gentlemen  have  a  right  to  comfort  thesiselTes 
in  the  only  manner  they  can.  Dreams  have  always  beea  the  coo* 
solation  of  the  unfortunate." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Fnrn  the  iisi  of  My  to  the  iist  of  Auguti  1796. 


Tbe  rrwinh  amies  on  Ike  Bbiner-Inlloeace  of  Bonaparte  on  their  opera- 
tiona — BflbrU  of  Anttria,  to  form  a  new  army  in  Itely— Strength  of 
Woroaaer*!  army— ComparatiTe  weaknem  of  that  of  Bonaparte— Wnrmier 
opens  the  campaign— His  plan— Forces  Joubert— Falls  npon  Massena— 
Proyem  of  Qoasdonowich— Plan  of  Bonaparte— He  raises  the  siege  of 
Mtntna — Withdraws  Masseoa  and  Augereaa  from  the  Adige— Motos 
againat  Qoasdonowich- Combat  of  Lonato — Brescia  retaken — Salo  re- 
laken — ^Battle  of  Lonato— Of  Gastiglione — ^Defeat  and  retreat  of  Wurmser 
— AeliTtty  and  eiposore  of  Bonaparte —  Combat  of  Peschiera— Yerona 
ratakcii— The  Anstrians  drlyen  back  Into  the  Tyrol-— Reflections. 


As  Mody  aa  the  m<mtb  of  July  the  yigour  and  skill  of  Bonaparte^ 
BOl  only  lidd  in  qoiet  or  sul^ection  the  whole  of  Italy  (the  single 
fortms  of  Mantua  excepted),  but  extended  their  influence  to  the 
distant  theatre  of  the  Rhine ;  where  the  interests  of  France,  con^ 
ided  to  older  generals  and  numerous  armies,  were  upheld  and 
promoted  by  his  exploits  alone. 

Upon  leaying  Paris  to  take  command  of  his  army,  he  was  given 
to  und^stand  by  the  directory,  that  Jourdan  and  Morean,  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  would  open  the 
ftmip^tgn  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  April ;  and  that  conse- 
quently the  enemy  against  whom  he  Vas  to  contend  in  Italy,  if 
not  weakened  by  draughts  to  repair  the  ravages  of  war  on  the 
Rhine,  would  at  least  receive  no  reenforcements  from  that 
quarter.  But  so  diffsrent  was  the  actual  progress  from  the 
preconcerted  course  of  the  campaign,  that  Jourdan  and  Moreau. 
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remained  inactive  in  cantonments  untO  the  first  of  Jone;  and 
commenced  operations  then^  not  with  a  view  of  seconding  the 
movements  of  Bonaparte,  or  relieving  him  from  the  pressure  of 
superior  force,  bat  because  the  Austrian  cabinet,  upon  learning 
the  submission  of  the  court  of  Turin,  bad  denounced  the  armistioe 
on  the  Rhine,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  by  a  timely  diversion,  the 
rescue  of  BeauUeu  from  destruction,  and  Lombardy  from  conquest, 
and  of  compensating,  by  successes  on  that  frontier,  their  unex- 
pected and  uninterrupted  reverses  in  Italy.  As  for  tkepromise  of 
the  directory,  the  unceremonious  language  in  which  they  confess 
its  violation,  deserves  to  be  cited  as  a  rare  example  of  official 
candour.  In  their  despatch  of  the  18th  of  May,  before  they  even 
apprehended  that  the  Austrians  would  be  the  first  to  denounce  the 
armistice  on  the  Rhine,  they  dedared  to  Bonaparte :  <<Tbe  momenc 
in  which  the  enemy  shall  detach  a  force  from  their  armies  on  the 
Rhine,  to  oppose  to  our  army  in  Italy,  is  the  one  ve  should  choose 
for  breaking  the  armistice." 

But  this  was  far  from  being  the  full  extent  to  which  Bonaparte's 
operations  in  Italy  had  affected  the  state  of  the  war  in  Germany. 
The  armistice  was  denounced  on  the  21st  of  Hay,  and  as  by  iu 
terms  a  previous  notice  of  ten  days  was  required,  hostilities  were 
not  to  commence  before  the  last  day  of  May.  At  that  precise 
epoch,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  armies  under  Jourdan 
andMoreau,  the  Archduke  Charles  and  Wurmser  were  opposed 
to  them  with  a  superiority  in  numbers  of  twenty-two  thousand 
men,  induding  an  advantage  in  cavalry  of  more  than  two  to  one; 
and  the  Austrian  generals  consequently  meditated  oflensive  opera- 
tions. But  in  a  very  few  days  after  the  rupture  of  the  armistice 
had  been  directed  by  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  intelligence  of  the 
battle  of  Lodi,  and  of  the  capture  of  Milan,  produced  a  compieCe 
revolution  in  their  plans.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  save  Lorn- 
bardy  by  movements  however  active  or  bold  on  the  Rhine ;  and 
therefore  an  order  was  instantly  despatched  to  marshal  Wurmser, 
directing  him  to  march  with  a  corps  of  thirty  thousand  sdec^ 
troops  to  the  relief  of  Mantua.  At  the  same  time,  the  archduke 
Was  instructed  to  confine  himselfto  the  defensive,  and  to  allow 
the  armistice  to  continue.  But  for  this  last  obfect,  the  instme- 
tions  were  too  late  in  reaching  their  destination. 

As  Jourdan  was  in  possession  of  the  bridges  over  the  Rhine  at 
-Bttsseldorff,  Cologne,  andNeuwied,  while  Moreau  had  no  auch 
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•dwmige,  Che  Srtt  oioTeiiieiit  of  the  French  was  to  be  nade  by 
the  fomer  geoeral,  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
from  hia  odleagae.  Accordingly  on  the  1st  of  June  general  Klo- 
her,  with  the  left  division  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse, 
broke  up  from  Dusseldorff,  and  passing  the  small  rivers,  the 
Wipper,  the  Agger,  and  the  Sieg,  attadied  and  defeated  on  the 
kh  at  ^tenkirchen  the  right  wing  of  the  archduke  andw  the  doke 
of  Wirtemburg;  and  following  up  his  success  drove  it  across 
the  l4Jin.  In  order  to  support  this  operation,  Jourdan  with  his 
oeoue  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Cologne  and  Neuwied,  and  advanced 
upon  Ekber's  right  to  the  Lahn ;  while  general  Marceau,  with 
the  remaining  division,  leaving  his  camp  at  Bingrafidd,  took  post 
in  firamt  of  Mayence  to  <rt)8erve  and  keep  in  respect  the  corps  of 
Aiistriafis  under  general  Mercantin.  These  operations  had  the 
effect,  which  was  desired ;  for  the  archduke,  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  means  of  counteracting  them,  drew  an  entire  divirion  from  the 
army  am  the  upper  Bhine.  But,  on  the  15th  of  June,  he  defeated 
at  Wesdar ,  the  extreme  left  of  the  French  under  general  Lefsbvre ; 
and  Jourdan,  discouraged  by  this  check  and  dissatisfied,  with  his 
position,  having  his  troops  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  abroad  river 
and  the  enemy  in  superior  force  on  his  exposed  flwikt  declined 
risking  a  general  action,  and  commenced  his  retreat.  With  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  he  effidcted  this  on  the  18th  at  Cologne 
andNeowied,  his  rear  protected  by  a  brigade  under  general  Souk, 
and  a  series  of  brilliant  charges  executed  by  adjudant  general  Ney. 
With  the  left  division,  Kleber,  upon  whom  Lefebvre  had  rallied, 
also  retraced  his  steps,  and  after  sustaining  himself  gallantly 
against  a  violent  attack  at  Kirpen,  on  the  18th,  returned  to  Dus- 
sekk^ff  without  serious  loss  or  disorder. 

While  these  abortive  operations  of  Jourdan  were  in  progress, 
Horeau,  who,  in  consequence  of  teh  immense  detachments  to  the 
right  and  left  that  had  been  drawn  from  the  army  opposed  to  hhn, 
had  acquired  a  decided  superiority  of  force,  with  the  divisions  of 
Desaix  and  St.  Cyr  gained  an  advantage  over  a  corps  of  twenty 
thonsand  men,  which  had  been  posted  by  Wurmser  at  Franck- 
embal,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine.  On  the  6th  of  June,  this 
corps  was  dislodged  and  forced  to  take  reftige  in  their  intrenched 
camp,  at  the  head  of  the  bridge  of  Manheim.  This  inconsider^ 
aUe  sncceas  was  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  failure  or 
redeem  the  discredit  of  the  republican  arms  on  the  lower  Bhine, 
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and  therefore  Ae  direelory,  detemnniiie  to  referae  Aeir  pbo 
of  operations  on  this  frontier,  ordered  Horean  to  aBsome  the 
ofbnaiye  by  effecting  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  at  Strasbourg.  The 
execution  of  this  order  be  oonnnenced  on  the  2tdi  of  Jane,  aod, 
after  a  rariety  of  skilful  morements,  established  his  entire  force 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  the  first  week  of  July. 

As  soon  as  Moreau  got  in  motion,  the  archduke  Charles  haiteo- 
ingto  oppose  him  with  the  greater  part  of  the  force  before  irhich 
Joardan  had  retreated,  gave  the  signal  for  this  officer  to  resmw 
offensiTe  moyements  in  his  turn.  On  Ae  S9th  of  June,  his di- 
▼isions  again  passed  the  Rhine  at  Dusseldorff,  Cologne,  and 
Nieuwid ;  so  that  in  the  beginning  of  July,  both  the  French  anmes 
on  the  German  frontier,  having  gained  in  succession  a  superiority 
of  force  in  consequence  of  Bonaparte's  battles  on  the  Po,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  Rhine,  and  openmg  the  campaign  eisctif  elf . 
But  it  was  now  too  late  to  reflect,  by  this  operation,  any  advantage 
upon  the  army  of  Italy,  for  the  Austrian  force  for  the  rdief  of 
Mantua,  was  already  assembling  in  the  Tyrol,  and  could  not  be 
recaUed  or  weakened  by  a  distant  diversion  at  Straainirg  or  Co- 
logne (1). 

From  the  moment  that  Beaulieu  was  driven  into  the  Alps,  irith 
the  remains  of  his  army,  amounting  to  twenty-five  thousMl  men, 
atrenuousf  exertions  had  been  made  by  the  Imperial  government, 
to  collect  an  overwhelming  force  on  the  Italian  frontrar,  liotooly 
by  the  detadiment  of  thirty  thousand  regular  troops  firom  the 
upper  Rhine,  which  has  been  mentioned,  but  by  volunteers  and 
recruits.  The  martial  population  of  the  Tyrolian  profioces, 
attached  by  hereditary  allegiance  and  the  enjoyment  rf  pecoBar 
privileges,  to  the  house  of  Austria,  being  appealed  to  by  the  arch- 
duchess Elisabeth,  who  held  a  court  atlnspruck,  fomishedthe 
first  species  of  force  in  considerable  numbers  (2).  To  snpply  the 
Jast,  the  immense  monarchy  laboured  through  all  its  regions,  and 
the  men  as  fast  as  they  were  raised,  were  forwarded  rapidly  from 
every  quarter  to  Trent.  In  consequence  of  these  exertions, 
Wurmser,  by  the  middle  of  July,  Ibund  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  eighty  thousand  strong,  furnished  with  all  the  means  of  war, 
and  invigorated  by  the  health  of  a  mountain  climate ;  so  that,  ^0^ 
fident  in  his  strength,  he  felt  prepared  to  retrieve  the  eniperor*s 
possessions  in  Italy  as  rapidly  as  his  predecessor  had  lost  them. 
His  headquarters  were  established  at  Trent  as  early  as  the  lAh  of 
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J9ij9  where  his  great  streoglh,  imposing  atUtiide,  and  formidable 
preparalioDSy  ezwled  a  powerf ol  influence  against  the  cause  of 
France,  upon  the  public  mind  in  Lombardy  and  Venice.  The  dis-^ 
affected  repeated  the  old  and  sinister  proverb,  "  Italy  is  the  grave 
of  the  French  ;*'  and  the  well  disposed  expressed  astonishment  at 
the  improvidenoe  and  ingratitude  of  the  directory,  in  leavmg  an 
army  so  brave  and  meritorious,  without  reenforcements,  and 
exposed  to  a  contest  against  such  fearful  odds.  Observations 
like  iliese,  carculatbg  among  the  troops,  were  not  likely  to  give 
enooeragement  to  them  or  confidence  to  Bonaparte  (3). 

His  army  of  observation  still  occupied  a  line  from  the  lake  of 

beOy  to  the  slnioes  on  the  lower  Adige.   The  division  of  Sauret,  in 

positioa  at  Sale,  was  destined  to  guard  the  valley  of  the  Ghiese, 

and  to  cover  Brescia.    Hassena  had  his  headquarters  at  Busso- 

kngo,  his  main  body  on  the  plateau  of  Rivoli,andhis  light  brigade 

under  Joubert,  oaMontebaldo  and  the  Gor<ma.    Despinois,  with 

the  brigade  of  Dallemagne,  occupied  Verona  and  held  its  three 

bridges ;  and»  with  his  other  brigade,  defended  the  Adige  as  fer 

as  Porto  Legnano ;  where  Augereau  took  up  the  line  of  defence, 

and  contanued  it  down  the  river  to  the  sluices  at  Castinira.    The 

fortofPeschiera  was  garrisoned  by  four  hundred  men,  com- 

aunded  by  general  Guillaume,  who  with  six  armed  galleys  under 

pfflyt^aiptiMi  Lallemand,  was  prepared  to  assert  the  command  of  the 

lake.    The  cavalry  was  commanded  by  general  Kilmaine,  and  the; 

arUOery  by  general  I>ommartin.    These  various  corps  gave  a 

total  of  somewhat  less  than  thirty  two  thousandmen,  to  which  the 

army  of  the  siege  being  added  hb  whole  force  whidi  he  could  o^ 

pose  to  Wurmser  wa&  about  forty  thousand;  while  the  garrison 

of  Mantua  raised  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  Austrians  to  at 

least  ninety  thousand.    Confident  and  daring  he  was ;  but  as  he 

wastteitber  rash  nor.  desperate,  he  could  not,  at  this  moment, 

eootemplate  his  position  without  serious  apprehensicms  (b). 

When  he  opened  the  campaign  in  April,  the  mountain  passes^ 
the  rapid  rivers  of  the  maritime  Alps,  the  neighbouring  frontier 
of  the  Var ,  would,  in  case  of  a  y  verse,  have  afforded  him  refuge. 
Now  however,  with  a  more  formidable  superiority  of  numbers 
against  him,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  vast  plains,  at  least  a  fort** 
nidi's  march  from  the  French  frontier,  and  surrounded  by  a  po- 
puiatioa  of  several  millions,  whose  inconstant  favour  or  secret 
avereieo,  a  spark  of  disaster  might  kindle  into  a  wide  blaze  of 
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hostakf.  Beenfercemettts  he  bad  soUcitad,  utta  solidlalioD  was 
hopeless,  for  eicefi  detachments  from  the  amy  of  the  Alps  to 
garrisoa  the  fortresses  in  Piedmont  and  LomiMtrdy »  and  the  forts 
of  Leghorn,  the  reenforcements  which  reached  him,  had  bat  little 
more  than  repaired  his  losses  by  sickness  and  the  sword.  Rii 
applications  for  sooeonr  in  men,  the  directory  had  answered  bjr 
promises  which  were  not  folfllled,  and  by  demands  for  aid  in  no- 
ney  which  were  complied  with  (6).  Disease,  that  had  weakmed 
the  army  of  the  siege,  began  to  afea  the  diTisions,  posted  oeir 
the  lake  of  Goarda,  and  the  course  of  the  Adige.  Under  thest  or- 
cnmstances,  justly  as  the  French  general  confided  in  the  gallsntry 
of  his  officers  and  the  courage  of  his  troops,  he  oonUdraw  hopes 
of  success  only  from  a  consoous  reliance  on  his  own  gemns. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  Wurmser,  after  leaving  a  resenre  of  ten 
thousand  men  for  the  protection  of  the  Tyrol,  and  dividiDgtlie 
mass  of  his  force  into  three  columns,  put  them  in  motion.  The 
centre,  led  by  the  marshal  in  person,  and  composed  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  was  to  move  directly  forward  between  the  Adige 
and  the  lake,  and,  dislodging  in  iu  progress  the  posts  of  theFrench 
on  Montebaldo,  the  Corona,  and  the  plateau  of  Rivoli,  was  to  force 
its  way  to  the  gates  of  Mantua.  On  the  marshal's  left,  general 
Davidowich  with  a  column  twenty  thousand  strong,  was  to  de^ 
soend  the  east  bank  of  the  Adige,  pushing  rs^idly  fM'WSrd  his 
light  divisioa.as  far  as  Verona;  and  with  the  other  two,  after 
pasring  the  Adige  at  Dolce,  was  to  cooperate  with  Wuraoaer  in 
the  attack  on  Rivoli,  where  the  greatest  opposition  was  expected* 
On  his  right,  general  Quasdonowich  was  in  charge  of  another  co- 
lumn of  twenty  thousand  men.  He  if  as  to  pass  down  the  valiey 
of  the  Ghiese,  and  throwing  his  force  into  three  divisions,  rnth  one 
was  to  drive  the  French  from  Salo,  with  another  to  occupy 
Gavardo  on  theChiese,  with  the  third  to  take  possession  of  Brea- 
cia ;  and  then  reuniting  his  corps,  was  to  cot  off  Bonaparte's  re^ 
treat  to  Milan,  and  come  into  connection  with  Wurmser  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mantua.  This  distribution  of  his  force,  which 
its  immense  superiority  doubtless  f>rompted  and  alone  eonld  aor 
thorize,  shewed  that  the  object  of  the  Austrian  cosunander  was 
not  only  to  defeat,  but  to  destroy  his  adversary. 

The  first  blast  of  the  storm  struck  upon  Joubert,  who,  thoagh 
enfeebled  by  sickness,  had  lost  none  of  his  resolution.  At  So'dock 
in  the  moiming  of  the  S9th,  he  was  assailed  by  the  vangoard  d 
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Wami»r.  Ho  mamtaiiiod  his  ground  for  several  hoars ;  bul  in 
the  oonrse  of  the  aftemoooy  after  a  saccessioQ  of  combats,  agauist 
nombers  incessantly  increasing,  he  was  forced  back  upon  Massena 
at  Riycdi,  Here  a  firesh,  and  more  important,  conflict  arose. 
The  Aoslrians,  confident  in  their  strength,  and  animated  by  the 
presence  of  their  commander  in  chief,  fought  with  uncommon 
spirit  and  pertinacity ;  but  they  were  constantly  repulsed,  uhtO 
night  suspended  their  efforts.  The  French,  having  the  advan- 
uge  of  ground,  and  the  Austrians  in  numbers,  the  loss  of  the 
latter  was  severe;  and  Massena  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
issue  of  the  struggle,  that  soon  after  it  ceased,  he  offered,  if  Bo- 
naparte would  send  him  seven  or  eight  thousand  fresh  troops,  to 
retake  the  positions  of  Joubert  the  next  day  (6). 

On  the  SSth,  having  received  intelligence,  that  Wurmser  was 
in  notioD,  Bonaparte  bad  hastened  to  Gastelnovo,  a  small  town 
midway  between  Pescbiera  and  Verona.  At  this  point,  where 
he  was  in  reach  of  die  principal  posts  of  his  army  of  observation, 
and  directly  in  front  of  that  of  the  siege,  he  established  his  head- 
quarters, watching  the  movements  of  his  adversary,  that  he  might 
determine  in  what  manner  to  meet  them.  On  the  29th,  he  passed 
on  to  Verona,  where  ho  found  the  light  troops  of  Davidowich  and 
the  outposts  of  Despinois  already  engaged.  No  enemy,  having 
appeared  in  front  of  Augereau,  he  sent  orders  to  him  to  break  up 
from  the  lower  Adige  and  to  conduct  his  division  by  a  forc^ 
march  to  Roverbello,  so  as  to  be  at  hand  to  assist  in  covering  the 
)•  Returning  to  Gastelnovo,  he  received  during  the  night  a 
of  couriers,  with  intelligence  that  a  division  of  the 
enemy  bad  joined  their  light  troops  on  the  heights  above  Verona ; 
that  iouhert  had  been  forced  back  upon  Massena  at  Rivoli ;  that 
the  fires  of  the  enemy's  bivouacs,  extended  completely  across  the 
land  from  the  Adige  to  the  lake  of  Guarda;  and  that,  on  the  oppo-* 
site  side  of  the  lake,  three  divisions  had  shewn  themselves,  oao 
marching  in  the  direction  of  Brescia,  a  second  down  the  Chiese 
to  Gavardo,  and  that  the  third,  as  early  as  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, had  attacked  general  Sauret  by  surprise  at  Sale.  At 
day  li^t,  on  the  Mth,  further  intelligence  came  m,  that  Brescia 
was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  who  had  taken  the  guards  of  the 
bospiials,  all  the  sick,  and  the  magazines.  The  upper  route  to 
Miliui  was  thus  mtercepted,  and  the  lower  one  by  Cremona  alone 
open,    hiformation  speedily  followed,  importing  that 
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general  Senret  fearing  he  might  be  separated  from  the  main  armj 
had  retreated  to  Dezenzano,  leaving  general  Gnyenx  irith  a  bat- 
talion of  the  15th  light  uifiantry,  sarroiinded  by  the  enemy,  in  an 
old  chateau  at  Salo.  It  was  soon  added  .that  the  vanguard  of  the 
division  which  occapied  Gavardo,  a  village  intermediate  between 
Salo  and  Brescia,  had  attempted  to  seize  the  bridge  orer  the 
Chiese  at  San  Marco,  bat  had  been  repulsed  by  a  party  of  light 
troops,  charged  vith  its  defence. 

These  fecu,  while  they  unmasked  the  plan  of  Wormser,  re- 
volved in  the  vigorous  mind  of  Bonaparte,  enabled  him  to  un- 
fold his  own.  The  former,  relying  on  his  immense  superioritf 
of  force,  aimed  to  encompass  his  adversary,  and  pressing  his  out- 
numbered troops  to  a  point  near  Mantua,  there  to  overwhelm  him: 
the  latter,  eyeing  the  danger  as  it  approached,  instead  of  inrent- 
ing  stratagems  to  avoid  it,  collected  all  his  energy  to  repel  it. 
Perceiving  that,  like  Beaulieu  at  Montenotte,  Wurmser  had  se- 
parated his  columns,  and  that  his  right  was  diqoined  from  his 
centre,  by  the  broad  lake  of  Guarda,  his  calculation  was  that, 
although  he  had  more  than  two  to  one  against  him,  if  hecooM 
attack  each  colunm  separately,  he  might  enter  the  lists  on  equal 
terms,  and  defeat  them  all  in  succession.  Adopting  this  plan,  upon 
Qnasdonowich  who,  besides  being  ferthest  removed  from  sup- 
port, menaced  his  rear,  be  resolved  with  all  his  disposable  force 
to  deal  the  first  blow.  But  this  project,  even  to  be  attempted, 
would  require  that  the  siege  of  Mantua  should  be  raised  at  the 
farthest  within  twenty-four  hours,  since  in  this  time,  vera  the 
army  of  observation  withdrawn,  Wurmser  might  fall  upon  that 
of  the  siege;  and  that  the  various  ovtposts  and  numerous  caonon, 
which  his  troops  had  gained  by  gallantry  and  conquest,  shouW 
be  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  This  sacrifice,  when  the  citadel  or 
Italy  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  (for  the  engineer  reported, 
that  it  could  not  hold  out  longer  than  six  hours)  of  more  than « 
hundred  and  fifty  guns,  the  trophies  of  war,  was  of  a  "**"''^.  j^ 
peculiarly  painful  to  an  artillery  officer.  But  the  ^"^^^J  f( 
mind  and  his  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  vast  plan  ^^ 
had  formed,  empowered  Bonaparte  to  make  the  sacrifice  '^^?, 
impeding  his  decision  by  a  moment's  hesitation.  B^^fP^^.|. 
an  order  to  Serrurier,  commanding  him  to  raise  the  siege  ^^^  J' 
and  aflter  spiking  his  cannon,  burning  his  carriages,  ^*r^.u^ 
his  platforms,  burying  his  balls,  and  casting  his  powder  m> 
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lake,  to  retire  on  the  Cremona  road  behind  the  Oglio  to  Marcaria, 
mdgoarding  vigilantly  that  ronte  to  Milan,  to  hold  himself  ready  to 
act  with  the  army  in  the  field.  Then,  withdrawing  the  division  of 
DM|»ooi8  from  Verona  and  the  posts  below  it  on  the  river,  he  di- 
rect it  across  the  Mincio  npon  Lonato ;  and  repairing  in  person 
toDeEenzano,  ordered  general  Sauret,afler  a  moment's  reflection 
upon  the  hnportance  of  the  object  and  the  risk  of  separating  his 
corps,  to  return  immediately  to  Salo,  and  disengage  general 
G«jeiix(7}.  This  brave  officer,  when  he  was  relieved,  hadre- 
sb^  with  his  small  garrbon,  and  without  food  or  even  water,  a 
whole  Austrian  division^  forty  eight  hours,  repulsing  five  fii-* 
rioQs  assaults.  Just  as  the  Austrians  were  making  a  sixth  atta<i, 
Sftvet  came  upon  the  ground,  and  falling  on  their  flank,  defeated 
them  entirely,  rescued  Guyeux  and  his  garrison,  liberated  gene- 
ral Kusca,  who  was  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  and  besides  taking 
tvoooloors  and  several  guns,  made  two  hundred  prisoners  (8). 

When  Bonaparte  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Castelnovo, 
he  was  not  aware  that  any  part  of  Wurmser's  force  was  coming 
down  the  west  side  of  the  lake  of  Guarda,  or  was  likely  soon  to 
get  into  his  rear;  so  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  obfection  to 
Josephine's  accompanying  him.  She  went  with  him  to  Verona, . 
and  witnessed  from  the  ramparts  the  skirmishing  on  the  heights 
^e  the  town.  On  their  return  to  Castelnovo,  she  saw  the 
wounded  from  Massena*s  division  brought  in,  and  taking  alarm, 
departed  for  Brescia  and  Milan.  But  already  the  road  was  inter- 
<^^P^  bj  the  Austrians,  who  had  attacked  Ponte  San  Marco, 
and  were  approaching  Lonato.  She  hastened  back  to  Castelnovo, 
when  it  was  thought  safest  that  she  should  cross  the  Po  below 
Mantna.  Overcome  by  ^terror  and  grief,  she  wept  bitterly  at 
parting  irith  her  husbaml ;  who  tenderly  embracing  her,  confident 
in  the  phn  he  had  resolved  on,  and  prophetically  inspired  by  love 
and  Takrar,  exclaimed:  ^'Wurmser  shall  pay  dear  for  these 
^S)  which  he  makes  you  shed."  Her  road  led  along  the  lake 
of  Mantoa,  and  so  near  to  the  town,  that  they  fired  on  her  party 
from  the  waOs,  and  some  of  her  escort  were  even  wounded.  She 
VttM  first  to  Bologna,  and  passing  the  Appennines,  retired  to 
l^y  pursued  by  rumours  of  Bonaparte's  destruction,  but  sus- 
^'iBedby  a  secret  confidence  in  his  genius  and  his  fortune  (9). 

h  the  mean  time,  and  before  Dallemagne  with  the  leadmg  bri- 
9^  of  Despinois  could  reach  his  destination,  the  centre  division 
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of  Qoafldooowich  had  come  downfirom  die  heishtsof  Gtf«fdoiid 
taken  posaeMon  of  Lonalo,  with  aTiew,  after  establiaUiigapost 
there,  of  advandng  to  the  Mmcio»  and  forming  a  jnncdoDwith 
Wurmser.  This  Bonaparte  bdng  determined  to  pnereat,  he  or- 
dered Dallemagne  on  the  Slat  to  take  Lonato,  tnatanUf  and  at 
whatever  price ;  and  to  giye  vigour  to  the  attack,  led  the  brigade 
of  which  the  32nd  formed  a  part,  in  person.  In  his  ofBdal  report, 
the  combat  that  foDowed  is  thns  described:  '^GeaeralDiile- 
Hiagne  had  not  time  to  make  the  attack,  for  he  was  himself  asniled. 
An  obstinate  conflict  ensned,  which  was  a  long  time  undecided; 
but  the  32nd  was  engaged,  and  I  was  satisfled.  In  the  eod,  the 
enemy  was  completely  defeated.  He  left  six  hundred  on  the  fieU, 
and  as  many  prisoners."  The  Aostrians,  thus  discomfited,  fell  back 
to  Gavardo,  and  were  jobed  by  their  comrades,  driven  the  m» 
day  from  Sale  by  general  Sauret;  who,  under  some  onoertsmtf 
respecting  his  orders,  and  again  apprehensive  of  being  cot  of 
from  the  main  army,  abandoned  Salo  a  second  time,  and  retired 
with  his  whole  division  to  Dezenzano. 

While  by  these  sadden  marches  and  combats,  Bonaparte,  viib 
the  slender  corps  of  Sauret  and  Dallemagne,  interdicted  from  die 
valley  of  the  Mincio,  the  column  of  Quasdonowich,  Massena  perti- 
naciously held  bis  ground  against  the  weight  of  Wumwer's  masses 
at  Rivoli.  During  the  whole  of  the  30th,  this  post  was  made  good 
against  the  increasing  numbers  and  unabated  violence,  with  ▼b«* 
the  Austrians  assailed  it.  At  night,  Massena  in  confonoity  witk 
orders,  drew  off  his  troops  undisturbed  from  all  his  positions  on 
the  Adige,  and  falling  back  to  Peschiera,  passed  the  Mincio  to  the 
morning,  and  directed  his  march  according  to  the  geoeral  pan, 
upon  the  road  to  Brescia.  At  the  same  time,  and  noderami^ 
instructions,  Augereau,  who  had  promptly  conducted  h^  dimott 
to  Roverbello,  and  had  there  been  joined  by  the  reserfe  under  g^ 
neral  Kilmaine,  passed  the  Mincio  at  Borghetto  andpurwiedaw 
the  route  toward  Brescia.  Thus  with  the  ^^^^^^^^?Z 
risen  in  Peschiera,  the  whole  French  army,  in  the  *^^"^".  ..^f 
Slst,  having  abandoned  the  line  of  the  Adige,  was  to  the  rigD  ^ 
the  Mincio;  while  Wurmscr,  with  his  centre  and  the  ^^^ 
Davidowich  connected  by  the  bridges  of  Dolce  and  Verona,  waa 
the  country  on  the  left  of  that  river,  and  was  proceedtog  to  gi 
(lis  hand  to  the  governor  of  Mantua.  iMstriaii 

In  his  measured  march  to  that  important  fortreeiy  tb»  A 
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narshal  posted  the  dirision  of  Bayalitch  on  the  heights  around 
Peschiera,  in  order  to  mask  that  place,  and  directed  two  others 
under  liptay  upon  Borghetto,  with  orders  to  seize  the  bridge,  and 
open  a  commnnication  with  the  column  of  Quasdonowich.  These 
dispositions  Bonaparte  had  anticipated,  by  causing  Massena  and 
Augerean,  upon  crossing  the  Hincio,  to  leave  rear  guards  to  dis- 
pfDte  its  passage.  General  Pigeon  commanded  that  of  Massena 
opposite,  Peschiera,  and  that  of  Augereau  was  at  Borghetto  under 
General  Talette.  Upon  being  forced,  the  former  had  orders  to 
retire  to  Lonato,  and  the  latter  who  had  eighteen  hundred  men,  to 
Castiglume,  by  a  yigorous  defence  of  which  village,  he  was  ex- 
pected to  hold  badk  the  apprehended  advance  of  Wurmser  firom 
Mantua  to  Brescia.     « 

With  Che  residue  of  his  force,  the  Austrian  marshal  moved  on, 
secure  in  his  strength,  to  the  achievement  of  his  grand  object,  the 
deKverance  of  Mantua ;  and  his  surprise  was  equal  to  his  exulta- 
tion, when  upon  arriving  before  the  town  on  the  1st  of  August,  he 
found  no  enemy.  The  empty  trenches  and  deserted  works,  served 
to  persuade  him  that  his  approach  had  sufficed  to  put  the  besiegers 
toSgbl;  while  the  ruined  batteries,  burnt  carriages,  and  spiked 
cannon,  were  naturally  interpreted  into  signs  of  utter  despair,  in- 
siead  of  proofs  of  deliberate  resolution.  He  made  his  entry  into 
Mantua,  to  the  sound  of  bells,  the  discharge  of  artillery,  and  with 
ether  circumstances  of  parade  and  triumph.  He  had  performed 
his  promise  to  the  governor ;  in  the  course  of  three  days,  besides 
rescuing  the  citadel  of  Lombardy  from  imminent  danger,  he  had 
taken  an  immense  park  of  artillery.  The  rashest  of  his  foes  had 
yielded  to  his  force,  while  the  most  prudent  had  not  waited  to  feel 
it.  It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  aged  commander,  ob- 
flenring  the  chief  part  of  his  task  accomplished,  should  pause  to 
enjoy  his  signal  success,  and  the  gratitude  of  his  comrades  whom 
it  appeared  to  have  delivered.  Ordering  a  detachment  to  pursue 
Sermrier,  who  retired  on  the  Cremona  road  as  he  approached  on 
that  from  Verona,  he  halted  in  Mantua,  and  formally  suspended 
lis  operations. 

Bonaparte  meanwhile  had  determined,  after  driving  the  Aus- 
trians  from  Lonato  and  Salo,  to  dislodge  them  from  Brescia, 
m  as  to  complete  the  dispersion  of  their  right  column,  and 
reopen  his  direct  communication  with  Milan.  Accordingly  he 
ordered  Massena,  after  reaching  Lonato,  to  push  on  along  the 
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main  road  by  Ponte  San  Marco,  and  marching  dl  night,  toar- 
riye  at  Brescia  early  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  AngiuL  Hetbea 
joined  Augereau  at  Gaatiglione,  and  leading  his  dirision,  with  ex^ 
ception  of  the  rear  goard  under  Valette,  by  a  less  freqaente<| 
route,  in  the  same  direction,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  mormng  entered 
Bresda.  But  Quasdonowich,  being  informed  that  the  Freoch  vere 
approaching  from  yarious  points,  had  already  abandoned  Brescu, 
and  with  such  precipitation,  that  he  left  the  magazines  omoucbed, 
and  his  prisoners  unparoled.  Detachments  were  forthwitliseot 
in  pursuit  of  him,  one  under  general  Despinois  up  the  TaDe;  of  the 
Chiese  to  Garardo,  the  other  under  adyutant  general  Herbin,  along 
the  ridge  leading  to  the  heights  of  St.  Ozetto. 

By  these  operations  the  storm  was  suspended,  but  not  dispelel 
Quasdonowich  was  disconcerted  and  driven  back,  but  he  bad  in  a 
great  measure  eyaded  the  blow  aimed  at  him ;  was  not  yet  male- 
rially  weakened,  and  being  supported  by  the  weight  and  proxiiDitj 
of  Wurmser,  who  was  powerful  and  triumphant,  might  be  ex- 
pected soon  to  reorganise  his  column  and  resume  otkosiTeiDOTe* 
ments.  But  this  interval,  short  as  it  was,  might  be  employed  against 
Wurmser.  Wherefore  Bonaparte,  although  he  might  now  have 
withdrawn  his  army  in  safety  behind  the  Adda,  or  even  beyond 
the  Po,  gave  instant  orders  for  the  countermarch  of  Masseoa  and 
Augereau,  the  first  to  Ponte  San  Marco,  and  the  second  to  Honte- 
chiaro,  where  they  would  be  in  positions  to  support  their  respec- 
tive rearguards  at  Lonato  and  Castiglione,  which,  by  this  coonter- 
movement,  were  to  become  their  vanguards.  While  his  tcuvelieo- 
tenants  executed  this  order,  he  himself,  extending  his  thoaghts  to 
the  dangerous  contingencies  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  halted 
for  a  moment  at  Brescia,  to  write  the  following  letter  to  the  pom- 
missary  Salicetti,  who  was  then  at  Milan.  The  carefiil  seal  and 
prodigal  devotion,  with  which,  in  this  crisis  of  distractiooaod  perili 
he  gave  all  his  faculties  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  wilt  strike 
the  attention  of  every  reader. 

'^Fortune  has  appeared  for  a  moment  to  be  against  us.  So 
many  events  have  passed  in  the  last  few  days,  and  I  have  still  so 
many  occupations,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  yon  an  exact 
account  of  them.  But  in  a  word,  thanks  to  the  victory  of  hnoi^ 
and  to  the  vigorous  measures  I  have  adopted,  things  are  beginning 
to  take  a  more  favourable  turn.  I  have  raised  the  siege  of  Mantua, 
and  am  here  with  my  whole  army.    I  shall  embrace  the  first  op- 
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portonityof  brioging  the  eoemy  to  action.  It  will  dedde  the  fate 
of  Italy.  Yanqoishedy  I  shall  retire  to  the  Adda;  yictorioos,  I 
shall  not  halt  in  the  marshes  around  Mantna.  Louis  will  give  yon 
Terbally  the  details  of  our  yictories  of  Lonato  and  Salo.  He  will 
also  inform  you  of  my  actual  force,  and  of  that  of  the  en^ny. 
Write  to  general  Kellermann  to  detach  to  me  by  double  marches, 
all  his  disposable  troops.  Make  sure  that  the  citadels  of  Milan, 
Tortona,  Alexandria,  and  Pavia,  are  supplied  with  provisions. 
We  are  greatly  fatigued  here.  Five  of  my  horses  have  sunk  under 
me.  I  cannot  write  to  the  directory.  I  charge  you  to  acquaint 
them  in  a  few  words,  with  what  I  have  said,  and  what  Louis  will 
ay  to  you"  (10). 

This  communication  when  received  at  Milan,  revived  in  a  great 
degree  the  confidence  of  the  French  and  their  friends ;  and  as  it 
proved  that  Bonaparte  was  still  between  Milan  and  the  Austrians, 
kept  in  awe  the  partisans  of  the  latter.  Its  substance  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  directory,  served  to  inspire  them  with  hope  respect- 
ing an  army  which,  after  all  its  services,  they  seemed  to  have 
abandoned  to  fortune. 

No  resolution  more  gallant  or  more  glorious  was  ever  taken, 
than  that  with  which  the  French  general,  disdaining  the  safety  of  an 
easy  retreat,  the  support  of  various  garrisons,  the  prospect  of  ap- 
proaching succour,  and  reliance  on  eventual  chances,  now  deter- 
mined to  throw  himself  across  the  path  of  Wurmser,  and  to  brmg 
the  contest  to  an  immediate  decision.  The  divisions  of  Massena  and 
Angereau,  with  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  of  Kihnaine,  did  not 
amount  to  twenty-four  thousand  men,  whUe  the  enemy,  strength- 
ened by  draughts  from  Mantua,  could  meet  him  with  more  than 
double  that  number.  But  he  trusted  that  his  march  upon  Brescia, 
accompanied  by  Serrurier*s  retreat  from  Mantua,  would  be  mis- 
taken for  flight ;  and  that  Wurmser*s  divisions  would  pursue  like 
the  wounded  Curiatii  with  unequal  steps,  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  engaging  them  separately.  In  this  sagacious  conjecture 
he  was  not  mistaken,  and  though  several  of  his  collateral  efibrts 
directed  by  his  lieutenants  failed ;  his  principal  operations,  con- 
ducted by  himself,  were  all  successful.. 

After  seeing  Massena  and  Angereau  posted  on  their  destined 
ground  on  the  evening  of  the  1st,  he  returned  to  Brescia  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  in  order  to  push  forward  to  their  support  in 
the  approaching  battle,  every  man  who  could  leave  the  hospitals 
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or  be  spared  from  the  necessary  guards.  The  fbnowing  short 
letter,  which  he  despatched  to  the  directory,  shews  how  KnletiM 
energy  of  his  purpose  was  affected  either  by  the  greatness  of  the 
Austrian  force  on  one  hand,  or  Che  neglect  of  his  govemmeot 
on  the  other ;  and  how  willing  he  was  to  communicate  to  the  di- 
rectors, the  confidence  which  be  himself  derived  from  the  spirit 
of  his  troops.  **  We  have  experienced  some  reverses,  bm  victory 
begins  already  to  return  to  our  standards.  If  the  eoemy  sur- 
prised us  at  Salo,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  take  from  us  the  Co- 
rona, we  have  since  beaten  him  at  Lonato,  and  retaken  Salo.  With 
this  letter  I  send  one  of  my  aides  de  camp,  who  can  report  to  yoo 
verbally  the  details.  To-morrow  I  will  forward  a  report  of  all 
that  has  happened  in  the  last  six  days.  You  may  rely  on  the  cou- 
rage and  devotion  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  on  our  firm  resolaiioo 
to  vanquish.  It  is  in  the  difficulties  of  this  crisis,  that  I  hayefoood 
occasion  to  admire  the  intrepidity,  and  the  entire  devotion  to  ds- 
tional  glory,  with  which  the  brave  army  of  Italy  is  inspired"  (U)' 

Returning  to  the  positions  of  Massena  and  Augerean,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  Salo  had  been  injudiciously  abandoned 
by  general  Sauret,  and  that  Castiglione  had  been  shamefdlly  yielded 
by  general  Valette.  The  former  post,  which  as  it  covered  in  some 
degree  the  left  flank  of  Massena  and  annoyed  thatof  Quasdono- 
wich,  he  ordered  the  brave  general  Guyeux  instantly  to  retake; 
and  atoned  for  the  loss  of  the  latter,  and  for  the  shock  which  it  oc- 
casioned to  the  pride  and  courage  of  the  army,  by  degrading  Va- 
lette from  command  in  the  presence  of  his  troops;  notsulierios 
for  a  moment  either  the  error  of  one  general  or  the  baseness  of 
the  other,  to  relax  his  own  activity  or  resolution. 

During  these  various  and  rapid  movements  of  the  Freocb 
general,  the  Austrian  commander  exulting  in  Hantnai  ^^^  i^ 
momentary  expectation  of  being  joined  by  his  right  column,  and 
of  hearing  that  such  of  the  flying  Frencln^rps  as  had  not  been 
able  to  avoid  an  action,  had  been  routed  and  dispersed.  In  tbe 
evening  of  the  1st  of  August  however,  a  report  reached  him  that 
Quasdonowich,  after  sustaining  two  defeats,  had  been  driven 
back  into  the  mountains,- and  that  the  French  were  s^'  "^PJ^ 
session  of  all  the  plain  from  the  Mincio  to  Milan.  He  was  forced 
to  conclude  therefore  that,  before  Lombardy  was  recovered,  »t 
would  be  necessary  for  him  again  to  take  the  field.  Accordinglyj 
orders  to  his  divisions  at  Borghetto  and  Peschiera,  *' 
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pass  the  lEncio,  and  leaying  a  detachment  to  reduce  the  latter 
(dace,  to  march  upon  Lonato  and  Castiglione.  A  detachment 
from  the  garrison  of  Mantua  he  sent  again  in  pursuit  of  Ser rurier, 
and  prepared  to  advance  himseif  to  Castiglione,  with  the  intention 
of  uniting  his  forces  at  that  point ;  where>  he  trusted,  by  his  pre- 
sence and  the  weight  of  numbers,  to  overcome  all  opposition,  as 
wen  to  his  junction  with  Quasdonowich,  as  to  his  march  upon 
Milan.  But  as  his  confidence,  which  had  been  overweening,  was 
DOW  shaken,  his  decisions  were  not  prompt,  nor  his  movements 
expeditioiis. 

General  Pigeon,  upon  being  forced  to  retire  from  the  Mincio, 
fell  back,  according  to  his  orders,  to  Lonato,  where  he  was 
prepared  to  maintain  himself  as  the  vanguard  of  Massena,  who 
vas  now  in  his  rear  at  Ponte  San  Marco.  In  the  same  manner 
general  Valeise  had  retired  toCastiglione,  about  an  equal  distance 
in  front  of  Augereau.  Here,  upon  being  attacked  in  the  after* 
noon  of  the  2ad  by  an  advanced  party  of  Austrians,  instead  of  re- 
sisting obstinately,  as  he  was  expected  to  do,  this  unfortunate 
officer  fled  in  a  panic  upon  the  first  impression  of  the  enemy, 
with  half  his  detachment,  reporting,  on  his  arrival  at  Augereau's 
headquarters,  that  the  rest  of  his  men  were  taken.  But  these 
brave  fellows^  though  deserted  by  their  general,  were  true  to 
their  country  and  their  own  honour,  and  under  the  conduct  of  an 
inferior  ofificer,  effected  a  safe  and  orderly  retreat  to  the  position 
of  Massena.  By  this  pusillanimity  of  Valette,  which  as  he  was 
thought  to  have  been  a  little  shy,  on  the  29th  of  July,  in  defence 
of  the  Corona,  it  was  impossible  to  pardon,  or  even  to  excuse,  the 
Austrians  got  possession  of  this  village,  situated  on  the  main  road 
from  Mantua  to  Brescia,  and  on  an  eminence,  which  commanded 
an  extensive  plain  (12). 

At  daylight  on  the  3rd  the  two  armies  were  in  presence,  three 
dim<His  of  Austrians  under  Liptay  and  Bayalitch,  being  opposed 
to  the  two  divisions  of  Massena  and  Augereau,  and  the  cavalry 
nnder  Mmaine;  for,  as  long  as  the  Austrians  had  a  large  force 
at  Mantua,  Serrurier  was  of  necessity  kept  at  M arcaria,  to  prevent 
Milan  being  reached  by  the  lower  route.  The  French  did  not 
exceed  twenty-four  thousand,  while  the  Austrians  amounted  to 
twenty-dght  thousand,  including  a  great  superiority  in  cavalry, 
whicb,  in  that  open  country,  was  of  moment.  They  had  this 
additional  advantage,  that  they  were  susceptible  of  immediate 
vot.  I.  18 
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flupport  from  WmnMr.  To  pretent  ihe  poniMe  intnMioiKif 
Qoiiadoiiowich,  Bonaparte,  after  detaehiag  general  Gayeox  lo 
8alo,  had  sutioned  general  Saaret  on  the  heigbts  between  that 
place  andDeienzanOy  witb  the  remaining  brigade  of  his  naU  divi- 
sion, and  with  his  front  towards  the  valley  cS  the  Chiese. 

Between  the  right  and  left  of  both  armies,  a  considerable  inter- 
val existed.  Massena's  main  body  was  in  front  of  PonteSaallaroo^ 
his  advanced  guard,  nnder  general  Pigeon,  being  still  in  posBmon 
of  Lonato.  Without  a  aunilar  advantage,  Angereau  was  on  the 
right  4it  Hontecbiaro,  where  he  was  supported  by  a  reserre  (f 
-cavalry  under  Kilmaine,  and  strengthened  by  a  battery  of  light 
artillery,  under  the  aide  de  camp  Ifarmont.  It  was  Bonaparte's 
intention,  while  the  disordered  corps  <rfQuasdonowiA  was  ooco- 
|»ied  on  the  Idk  by  Despinois  and  Guyeux,  and  before  Wormitf 
should  come  up  from  Mantua,  on  the  right,  that  Massena  should 
ftdl  on  the  enemy  at  Lonato,  and  Augereau  attack  him  at  Csstigli- 
^ne.  Beatmg  either  wing  of  the  Austrians,  he  hoped  to  deetio} 
the  other  or  both. 

At  Lonato  his  design  was  forestalled;  for,  by  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  3d,  that  place  was  assailed  by  BayaUtch  in  greet 
force,  and  carried  in  spite  of  a  sharp  resistance  on  the  pvt  of 
general  Pigeon,  who,  after  losing  a  number  of  his  men  and  three 
pieces  of  light  artillery,  wks  surrounded  and  taken.    Seaeihle  of 
the  danger  at  such  a  crisis  eleven  a  momentary  reverse^  Bona- 
parte put  himself  immediately  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  formed 
the  18th  and  S2nd  into  a  column  of  attack,  and  ordering  the  15th 
dragoons  to  follow  in  support,  a  second  time  led  a  ehuf  e  upon 
the  village  of  Lonato.    As  he  advanced  against  the  enemy's  can- 
,tre,  they  extended  their  line  in  order  to  outflank  him,  and  firam  a 
tendency  in  their  right  to  gain  a  connection  with  Quasdonowieb. 
This  imposing  evolution  might  have  disconcerted  an  ordinary 
assaflant,  but  as  it  really  weakened  the  point  aimed  at  bj  Bona- 
parte, it  assured  his  skilful  glance  of  victory  (13).    Commanding 
Massena  to  obviate  it  by  throwing  out  light  troops  laterally>  he 
directed  his  charge  with  increased  confidence  and  impetaositff 
ftdl  upon  the  Austrian  centre,  and  at  the  first  shock  broke  it  irre- 
trievably.   The  16th  dragoons,  bursting  in  at  the  momentf  a"e- 
mented  the  shiughter  and  completed  the  conftisioni  and  Maaeena 
bringing  his  line  into  action,  retook  Lonato  by  assault;  and  the 
routed  Austrians  were  forced  headlong  from  the  8eM.    t^ 
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tamed  Unir  ff^  int  toward  the  Mincio,  die  direcdon  from 
wfaidi  tbey  had  adyanced.  But  with  the  double  purpose  of  keep- 
ng  Ami  separated  from  Wurmser,  and  easuring  their  capture 
by  the  corps  of  Despinois,  Guyeux,  and  Sauret,  Bonaparte  ordered 
his  aide  de  camp  Junot,  with  the  company  of  guides,  to  get  ahead 
of  them  at  DeEenanOy  and  force  them  up  the  lake  toward  Salo. 
JnnolBOon  came  up  with  the  fugitlres,  but  disdaming  their  rear, 
indiDed  to  his  right,  as  he  was  directed,  gained  their  front,  and 
with  his  small  troop  attacked  them  sword  in  hand.  Singling  out 
the  commanding  officer,  he  wounded  and  seized  him ;  but  his 
party  being  outnumbered,  he  was  himself  soon  surrounded,  and 
la  a  conflict,  in  which  he  cut  down  several  assailants,  was  tumbled 
horn  his  saddle  into  a  ditch,  under  six  sword  cuts,  three  of  which 
were  on  the  head.  The  15th  dragoons  and  the  4th  light  infantry, 
whieb  Bonaparte  had  detached  to  his  support,  coming  up  under 
MasacAa,  the  Austrians  were  routed  afresh,  driven  down  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  pursued  with  slaughter  towards  Gavardo 
and  Salo,  where,  vainly  attempting  to  escape  into  the.  Tyrol,  some 
were  slain  and  many  captured.  The  brave  aide  de  camp,  bloody, 
fadpiess,  senseless,  but  still  breathing,  was  taken  up  by  the  guides, 
carried  carefully  to  headquarters,  and  passed  for  cure  and 
recovwy,  by  easy  conveyances  to  Milan  (14). 

The  action  at  Lonato  being  decided,  Bonaparte  lost  no  tune 
in  suceouriag  his  other  posts.  A  brigade  formed  of  the  freshest 
troops  was  despatched  under  the  orders  of  general  St.  Hilaire  to 
the  support  of  Gnyeux  who,  for  to  the  left,  was  engaged  in  the 
arduous  task  of  retaking  Salo,  and  dealing  with  the  division 
wUdi  had  been  routed  at  Lonato.  The  officer  commanding  the 
Ml  light  infantry  was  ordered  to  march  instandy  to  the  assistance 
of  Avgereau,  to  whom  the  tidings  of  victory  were  themselves  a 
reoDforcement. 

This  general  having  received  his  instructions  the  previous 
evennig,  moved  forward  at  an  early  hour  against  Liptay  at  Ca»- 
tiglione.  The  enemy's  line  extendhg  on  either  side  of  that  vil- 
lage, rested  its  left  upon  an  eminence,  its  centre  upon  a  fortified 
castle  in  Castiglione,  and  communicated  by  iu  r^^t,  somewhat 
looeely,  widi  the  Austrian  force  which  was  engaged  at  Lonato. 
General  Beyrand,  who  commanded  Augereau's  right,  was  charged 
with  the  attack  on  the  eminence,  and  with  carrying  a  redoubt  by 
whidi  it  was  fortified.    Ac^utant  general  Verdier,  with  the  grena- 
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dien  and  the  4diTegiflieDt  of  the  line,  was  to  storm  die  caste 
centre ;  irhOe  general  Pelletier  at  the  head  of  the  69thy  wag  te 
engage  and  employ  the  Austrian  right.  To  £»cilitate  the  opera- 
tion confided  to  Beyrandt  general  Robert  was  directed  before 
dawn  to  place  the  5i8t  in  rear  of  Liptay's  left,  and  to  fall  upoo 
'  it  fnrioosly  as  soonasitshoukibeirarmly  engaged  in  front  Abri- 
gade  of  mfantry  formed  into  column  Mlowed  in  support  of  the 
line,  and  was  itself  followed  by  the  reserve  of  cayalrj  under 
general  Kilmaine.  In  this  order,  AugereauatsunriseconuDeBoed 
the  action. 

Though  in  command  of  cm  of  the  JBnest  divisions  of  the  dmf, 
full  of  courage,  andpanting  for  distinction,  Augereau  had  beealeii 
flrequently  and  seriously  engaged  than  other  commanders  of  dtfi- 
sions.  In  the  actions  of  Montenotte,  Dego,  and  Mondovi,  he  hadoot 
participated.  He  was  not  present  at  Fombio;  and  when  he  readied 
Lodi,  the  bridge  was  paissed,  the  artillery  taken,  and  thebauk 
decided.  At  Borghetto,  the  caralry  and  grenadiers  had  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Mincio  before  he  came  up ;  and  in  spile  of  hii 
expeditious  march,  the  enemy  just  escaped  him  at  Brescia.  It  ii 
true  that  at  Millesimo  ho  had  repulsed  Colli  and  compelled  Pro- 
vera  to  surrender,  but  a  harder  action  on  the  same  day  "^m 
gained  by  the  divisions  on  his  right.  Of  the  aSair  at  Cera  he 
shared  in  the  honour  and  success.  Since,  while  Serrarier  bad 
repulsed  several  sallies  from  Mantua,  had  carried  the  intrenched 
camp  on  the  island,  and  pushed  his  trenches  to  the  very  walk  of 
the  place ;  he  had  driven  the  Austrians  from  a  single  suburb,  and 
suppressed  a  fanatical  insurrection  at  Lugo.  But  with  exceptioa 
of  these  secondary  triumphs,  which  stimulated  rather  than  sadfi- 
fied  hb  appetite  for  glory  and  the  thirst  of  his  troops  for  battle 
he  and  his  brave  division  had  heard  the  sounds  of  war  and  lis- 
tened to  the  praise  of  their  comrades,  but  had  remained  innocent 
of  blood.  It  was,  therefore,  with  eagerness  and  joy  that  he  axMl 
they  found  themselves  confronted  by  hostile  ranks,  whose  dense- 
ness  and  numbers,  if  they  rendered  victory  arduous,  would  with- 
out, as  they  trusted,  midung  it  doubtful,  swell  its  carnage  and 
enhance  its  fame. 

His  first  onset  was  so  vehement  that  the  Austrians  were  drif  en 
at  all  points.  Gastiglione  was  taken,  the  castle  stormed,  theforti- 
fied  eminence  on  their  left  carried,  and  their  right  wingfbiced  to 
recoil.    But  general  Uptay,  observing  the  smaUness  of  the  force 
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bjr  which  he  was  porsned,  and  beginning  to  feel,  as  he  fell  back, 
theyanof  Wurmser,  reformed*  his  line,  and  renewed  the  combat. 
By  a  second  charge,  as  vigorous  as  the  first,  he  was  again  re- 
peDed,  and  Beyrand  following  up  his  success,  drove  the  Austrian 
left  wing  upon  general  Robert,  who,  assailing  it  in  flank  and  rear, 
by  the  surprise  as  well  as  by  the  force  of  his  impression,  cut  it  up 
lererely  and  threw  it  into  complete  confusion. 

By  this  time,  the  head  of  Wurmser*s  column,  advancing  by  the 
way  of  Gunrdizolo,  came  in  force  upon  the  field,  and  enabled  Lip* 
Uy  CO  sustain  the  fight  with  fresh  troops  and  increasing  numbers. 
At  the  same  moment,  Augereau  was  reenforced  by  the  4th  light 
wbBXTj  from  Lonato,  and  Kihnaine  brought  the  reserve  into; 
action.  The  rival  generals,  disphyed  equal  activity^  The  Austriaiv^ 
rdyingmi  his  numbers  and  a  sense  of  eontinual  support,  endea- 
mred  by  extending  his  left  to  turn  the  French  right  wing.  Upon 
this,  Augereaa  brought  general  Robert  with  the  51st  into  line,  and 
strengthened  that  wing  with  the  4th  and  17th  light  in£antry;  and 
orderiBg  general  Pelletier  with  the  69th  and  the  brigade  that 
Bwvedin  column,  to  hold  the  ground  which  had  been  gained,  he 
tdranced  a  third  time  upon  Uie  enemy.  The  action  then  raged 
^  a  straggle,  which  was  too  long  and  bloody  not  to  be  the  last. 
Angereau  in  person  attacked  and  carried  a  bridge  over  the  stream 
flowing  by  Gastiglione,  and  completed  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy 
fron  the  skirts  of  the  village.  Beyrand  contending  with  superior 
■nuabert,  gave  and  received  repeated  assaults,  in  the  last  of  which 
and  in  the  moment  of  victory,  he  met  an  iOustrious  death.  Pou- 
raiDier,  Boogon,  and  Marmet,  fell,  where  they  fought,  at  the  head  of 
^^  r^egimentfl;  Kifanaine,  though  greatly  overmatched  in  horse, 
M  fierce  and  frequent  charges.  Pelletier  with  the  reserve  was 
l^'^Hight  into  action.  Infentry,  cavalry,  artillery,  were  all  persever- 
^y  ^agaged,  and  each  party  alternately  gained  and  gave  ground. 
At  length  Bonaparte  arrived  on  the  field ;  the  French,  animated 
bfl^tt  presence,  were  imconquerable ;  and  though  outnumbered, 
exhtosted,  and  slaughtered,  at  the  dose  of  the  day  were  victo- 
*as.    They  had  not  the  power  to  pursue  (16) . 

The  loss  <rfthe  Austrians  in  this  battle,  which  took  its  name 
ftom  Lonato,  where  the  commander  in  chief  had  been  principally 
c^Ssgad,  was  two  thousand  five  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded, 
bar  thousand  prisoners,  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  The  loss 
of  the  Vienchiras  severe,  and  m  officers  nnmenae;  Augereau*s 
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diTbion  being  so  oonpletely  diniionnted»  thtt  hehai  to  ipply  for 
a  general  and  a  colonel  for  Beyraiid*8  brigade ;  and  in  a  p<Mteri|it 
to  his  report  said : ''  Not  having  ofBoers  for  my  men»  I  hive  d^> 
tained  the  aide  decamp  of  general  St.  Hilaire." 

In  reporting  the  action  to  the  government,  Bonaparte,  after 
doing  justice  to  the  conduct  of  Angereau,  did  honour  to  thene* 
mory  of  Beyrand.  "  Ihiring  the  whole  day,"  he  wrote, "  Angerew 
delivered  and  sustained  the  most  obstinate  combats,  against  smn- 
bers  doubling  his  own ;"  and  of  Beyrand  he  added :  ''ffis  loss,which 
is  deeply  felt  by  the  army,  is  particularly  regretted  by  me ;  for  I 
had  the  greatest  esteem  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the  nffitary  <|u- 
Itties,  of  that  brave  man.*'  General  Dommartin  who  conmaiMied 
the  artillery,  adjutant  general  Verdier  and  the  aide  de  campHv- 
mont,  who  assisted  in  managing  Augereau's  batteries,  were  par- 
ticularly distinguished.  Among  the  regiments,  the  Ui  of  the  liiie> 
commanded  by  PouraiDier,  which,  with  the  grenadiers  stormed 
the  fortified  castle,  received  the  highest  praise. 

At  Salo,  general  Guyeux  had  been  still  more  sucoessfol  aeaimt 
a  division  of  Quasdonowich,  having  not  only  recovered  that  peat, 
but  taken  more  prisoners  than,  (until  he  waa  joined  by  gmeral 
St.  Hilaire)  he  had  men.  But  general  Despincns,  whose  mor^ 
ment  from  Brescia  was  expected  to  connect  itself  with  the  attai 
upon  Salo  on  his  right,  and  the  operation  of  adjutant  geaeral 
Herbin  on  his  left,  so  as  to  present  a  line  of  exchirion  coopleMlj 
across  the  valley  of  the  Ghiese,  against  Quasdonowichy  had  Mled 
to  perform  the  duty  assigned  to  him.  Upon  approaehing  Gavardo 
on  the  2nd,  general  Dallemagne,  who  led  his  advance  oooaietiBf 
of  a  battalion  of  the  11th,  attacked  the  enemy  with  sudi  vigour 
and  impetuosity,  that  he  dislodged  them  from  their  first  poaitiOB 
in  front  of  the  village;  from  their  second  in  the  village  itMi  t^l^ 
one  colour  and  made  a  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  Bot  not 
being  supported  by  his  commander  who,  after  a  faint  dfimon* 
stration  retired,  he  was  immediately  surrounded,  and  left  to  est 
his  way  with  the  bayonet.  His  order  to  this  dEect  was  gaUanil; 
obeyed,  and  he  even  made  fifty  prisoners  in  kB  execution.  Be 
lost  his  horse,  and  after  a  march  of  thirty  miles  on  footorer 
rocks,  fields,  and  cross  roads,  he  reached  Rezato,  where  he  leaned 
that  Despinois  had  previously  and  safely  returned  to  Breeda. 

This  exposure  (rfa  part  of  his  corps,  was  not  the  worst  part  of 
Oeapinoia*  miscoodnct.    On  the  8rd,  while  the  fate  of  Italy  was  in 
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bloody  lUfpoto  at  Umtfo  and  Gasiiglioiie,  he  was  atatiosary  at 
Sre«ia»  oomphdning  m  daspatches  to  the  oooiniander  in  chief  of 
the  pbiDder  of  bis  private  bagsage,  decrying  the  conduct  of  his 
men,  and  dediaing  all  mention  of  general  Dallemagne  (16).  His 
iabecilityreceiTed  an  aH>ropriatereirard  though  not  an  adequate 
pBiiishaient;  for  while  he  was  slightly  and  equivocally  mentioned 
is  Bonaparte's  repent,  DaUemagne  was  expressly  and  earnestly 
recommended  Icmt  promotion.  It  is  probaUe,  his  good  conduct 
aiHaan^  was  allowed  to  weigh  against  his  Mure  at  Garardo, 
where  throngli  the  intenral  occasioned  by  his  unworthy  retreat, 
lamnber  of  the  fiigili?e  Austrians  esc^ied  into  the  mountains, 
ndthsrear  of  Bonaparte,  whUe  he  wasengiAged  atLonato,  was 
to  wme  extent  expoaed. 

From  Gastii^itme,  where  the  Frendi  general  had  witnessed  the 
gisriDas  suocess  of  Angerean,  and  was  employed  in  examining 
the  state  of  his  division  and  giving  instructions  for  a  battle,  that 
wssyet  to  be  fought,  he  wrote  in  the  evening  of  the  3rd  to  general 
GvDnme,  in  ienm  which  mark  the  degree  of  courage  and  devo- 
tin  he  expected  from  his  foDowers,  and  thought  necessary  for 
their  trmaqih.  In  the  relative  situation  of  the  hostile  forces,  it 
mof  importance  that  this  officer  should  detam  around  Peschiera, 
theeorpsby  which  it  was  invested. 

^  Yeu  mwt  have  been  a  spectator  of  the  battles,  we  have  fought 
vidi  the  enenay,  this,  and  the  last  few  days.  We  have  taken 
twmtfthoasamd  men  and  kiDed  a  great  number.  His  army  is 
oQaphlcly  routed,  and  to*niorrow  or  theday  after,  we  shall  enter 
yovr  wdL  Until  then,  whatever  may  happen,  surrender  not 
hit  it  the  last  extremity.  If  a  breach  is  made,  show  the  greata^^ 
inmees.  Saliitation,  esteem,  and  glory." 

Oa  the  morning  of  the  4th,  it  was  calculated,  that  the  column 
of  Quasdonoiwich  by  slaughter,  capture,  or  dispersion,  was  for 
aloionsive  porposes  annihilated;  and  that  the  three  Austrian 
diTiiieas,  which  had  been  pushed  forward  from  the  Mindo,  had 
lest  more  than  half  their  strength,  hi  the  battle  just  decided. 
Thsiesalt  seemed  to  be,  that  Wurmser  coold  not  brbig  into  the 
Ud,  at  thentmostflOKMrethan  a  moiety  of  his  original  force;  and  to 
^  Ifftpared  to  meet  him  Bonaparte,  as  indefottgaUe  as  he  was 
dariBg,now  exerted  hhnself.  Despfaiois,becommanded  to  hasten  up 
{wiBresoia,and]iassenafromL0naio.  As  the  advance  of  Wurm- 
ser  from  Mantua,  rendered  dm  occupation  of  the  lower  route  to 
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MQaii  no  longer  neoesnry,  Smmrier,  after  ktying  hb  Inegage 
and  Adk  nnder  a  goard  beyond  the  Og^io,  iras  required  tomrch 
nponCaatic^ioney  and  be  prepared  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  to 
act  against  the  Austrian  rear  and  left  flank.  He  further  directed 
the  exhausted  stock  of  ammunition  to  be  replenished,  the  gun 
carriages  to  be  carefdlly  refitted,  and  e^ery  material  (rf  the  ler* 
yioe  to  be  prepared  for  action.  He  reconnoitred  closely  theAa- 
strian  position  and  found  it  a  good  one,  presenting  a  fmnidable 
front,  and  an  appearance  already  of  thirty  thousand  men,  s  niuD- 
ber  which  iras  hourly  augmented  from  Mantua.  He  caused  in- 
trenchm^its  to  be  thrown  up  around  GastiglioBe,^andjudpB§the 
positionofAugereau  to  be  unskilfully  taken,  corrected  it  hiBMlf. 
He  then  set  off  for  Lonato  in  order  to  superintend  inpenontbe 
movement  of  the  troops,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  neither  mo- 
ments nor  men  were  missed,  in  collecting  the  utmost  possiUeforce 
at  Gastiglione. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  Lonato  where  llassena  had  kk  ade- 
tachment  of  twelve  hundred  men,  when  an  Austrian  officer  bes^ 
ing  a  flag  of  truce  was  conducted  Uind  fold  into  his  preseaoe,  and 
summoned  him  to  surrender,  alBrming  that  the  place  was  nr* 
rounded  and  resistance  hopeless.  His  predicament  was  as  foB  o( 
embarassment  as  of  surprise,  for  he  learned  at  the  same  time,  froB 
his  own  officers,  that  the  Austrians,  inframed  by  the  neighbouriBg 
-peasants  that  there  were  but  twelve  hundred  men  at  Lonato,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  bridge  of  San  Marco,  and  were  actually  at 
the  gates  of  Lonato.  But  his  presence  of  mind  extricated  hJai, 
and  gave  hb  enemies,  bound  like  victuns,  into  his  hands.  Perfccdj 
acquainted  inconsequence  of  his  personal  activity,  with  the  erouod 
and  with  the  various  positions  held  by  his  troops,  heinferredst 
once  that  this  must  be  the  remnant  of  that  corps,  which  ba  had  de- 
feated the  day  before  at  that  very  spot,  and  forced  to  rsireatapoa 
Salo;  whence,  its  escape  being  intercepted  by  Gnyeax  and  St. 
Hilaire,  it  was  again  endeavouring  to  find  its  way  to  the  Mia- 
cio.  Confident  in  this  conclusion,  instead  of  concealing  he 
avowed  his  presence,  and  replied  to  the  Austrian:  ^'Betorn 
to  your  general,  who  seems  disposed  to  insult  the  French  aiofi 
and  tell  him  I  am  here,  and  that  beandhismenaremypriaonen. 
Iknowhe  is  one  of  theoolumns  that  my  troops  have  cut  of  from 
Gawdo  and  Salo.  If  he  does  not  surrender  in  eight  mimrtes,  if  ^ 
fires  a  single  musket,  I  will  give  no  quarter.*'  Then  having  caused 
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yg  Domerons  aad  brillisiit  Staff  to  moimt  on  hor^ 
''Take  the  buida({e  from  the  gentleman's  eyes  and  let  him  look 
around  him;**  and  continued,  '^yon  see  here general'Bonaparta 
somMuided  by  the  staff  of  the  brare  repoMkan  army.    Tell  yonr 
cowmmnder,  he  is  likely  to  make  a  good  (Irize— depart/*    While 
die  astonished  herald  made  his  report,  Bonaparte  ordered  his 
twdTO  hnndred  men,  with  his  company  of  guides  to  be  prepared 
Cor  supporting  his  bold  menace  by  a  charge;  for  as  to  surrender- 
ing, it  was  out  of  the  questira.    But  for  this  desperate  experiment 
there  was  no  occasion ;  for  the  Austrian  commander,  confounded 
at  Icnndttg  that  he  had  stumbled  upon  general  Bonaparte  with  his 
wlKde  army,  and  secretly  cursing  the  peasanu  who  he  supposed 
had  deceired  him,  hastened  in  person  with  an  offer  to  cai^talate. 
*'  No/*  said  Bonaptfte,  who  dreaded  lest  each  moment  might  un- 
deeeirehiBadTersary,  Vyou  are  prisoners  of  war  and  must  sur^ 
tender  instandy  and  at  discretion;*'  and  upon  the  unhappy  Au- 
stvian  askugfor  time  to  consult  his  officers,  he  turned  abruptly 
awny,  and  gave  orders  to  Berthier  for  the  grenadiers  and  artillerf 
toattnek*    Hearing  this,  the  Austrian  general  could  hold  out  no 
kmger,  and  exdahned:  ''We  surrender  at  discretion;*'  when  a 
difiskm  of  four  thousand  mfontry  anda  troop  of  dragoons,  having 
sefend  general  officers  at  their  head,  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
ddnrered  up  four  cannon  and  three  colours.    This  unexpected 
andUoodless  conquest,  besides  rescuing  from  capttvtty  the  soul 
and  lender  of  the  army,  and  preventing  a  strong  reenforcement 
fromyiining  Wurmser  m  the  next  day's  action,  serred  to  confirm 
the  contdsnce  of  the  French  (17). 

An  the  troops  under  Sauret,  Guyeux,  DaDemagne,  and  St.  Hi- 
laire,  were  left  to  guard  the  valley  of  the  Chiese,  and  to  continue 
the  pnrsuit  and  complete  the  destruction  of  Quasdonowkh,  thef 
conld  take  no  part  in  the  approaching  battle.  So  that,  with  all  his 
exertkms,  Bonaparte  could  collect  at  Gastif^ione,  before  the  arri- 
val of  Serrurier*s  division,  not  more  than  twenty  thousand  men. 
The  increasing  msalubrity  of  the  season  which  had  weakened  all  the 
diviaions,  had  reduced  the  fightmg  force  of  Serrurier  to  five  thou-* 
sand  men ;  and  the  recent  marches  and  battles  had  thmned  the 
ranks  of  Massena  and  Augereau.  Of  those  officers,  whom  the 
sword  bad  spared,  several  of  the  best  were  disabled  by  sidaiess^ 

Since  the  first  day's  combat  at  RivoB,  loubert  had  been  aprey  to 
fcfer,and on  the  morning  of  the  6th of  Augus^ Serrurier  and Kil- 
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iB«iaerelaredMftinlother6ir(ljB).  Gonfinl IlonliCQdtaeitl 
the  dmsioD  of  ike  fbniidr»  and  flennnl  Baanmont  raDeeeded  tke 
latlar  m  conunaidof  thecaTalry.  Witha  bmI^  thaldid  lam  hooov, 
Salioetti,  leaving  hiseoUeagneGtfrau  in  tbe  management  of  dbin 
al  Milan,  and  forgetting  his  fonner  pretensions  to  antkoritj,  jcMied 
the  army  as  a  TolmHeer  aide  de  camp  lo  the  eommsBder  is 
dkief  (19).  But  as  long  as  the  troops  saw  **  the  Utde  oorperar*  tt 
their  head,  they  regarded  neither  loss  of  officers  nor  wut 
ofmen. 

By  day  break  OB  the  6tfi,  the  rival  armies  ▼ere  drawn  est  for 
the  i^niiet  irhieh  iras  to  decide  the  £Me  of  Italy ;  the  Aucriutt 
ooaqparaliTely  fresh  but  greatly  discomraged,  die  French  exbauMI 
by  incessant  fighting,  but  animated  by  coastant  vidory.  Baadei 
bis  aggregate  snperiority,  Wormser  had  an  inmease  advuUgeia 
cavabry ;  and  aldiongh  many  of  his  regimenu  and  most  of  bif  cBSft- 
rals  had  been  defeated,  be  himself  was  yet  nnoonqnersd,  sad  i»* 
talned  all  die  reputation  he  had  won  by  years  of  service  end  his 
lastcampaign.  His  army  was  formed  in  two  lines;  hialeftiMlieng 
toward  the  Ghiese,  rested  on  the  heights  of  Medolsno,  md  his 
rightestendedtothevillageandtowerofSoKBrino.  lafrontofhii 
left  he  had  constnteted  a  strong  redoidH,  which,  as  it  commBded 
tbe  plain  through  which  the  French  were  to  advance,  rendored  his 
position  formidable,  Attendedby  all  his  cavalry,  he  piasedhia- 
self  with  his  right  wing. 

The  French  in  one  line  occupied  the  heights  of  Cuti^iaoe,  As- 
gereau  on  the  right,  and  Ifassena  on  the  left  Besamont  wiA  the 
cavalry  supported  Augereau,  and  Massena  was  susCsiaed  by  a 
smallreserveof  infantry  in  column.  As  Bonaparte  pnrpsMdde- 
dsive  operations  against  tbe  enemy's  left,  he  took  post  mikhk 
right  wing.  Counting  much  on  the  impression  of  Serrorier'^  dm* 
sion,  the  advance  of  which  was  expedited  by  suooessiveofdors,  Us 
intention  was  to  wait  its  appearance;  andas  Wurmserdidootqsit 
his  ground,  both  anmes  remained  motionless  for  two  hoers.  Wbes 
these  had  elapsed,  and  It  was  certain  that  Serrurier's  divifioB  ^ 
on  the  point  of  arriving,  Bonaparte  determmed  to  second  to  iiB* 
pression,  first  by  drawing  Wurmser*s  attention  to  his  frost,  aod 
next  by  inducing  his  first  line  to  advance.  He  therefore  drofeiatk^ 
Austrian  pickets  along  their  whole  front,  and  as  soon  as  tbeywer^ 
supported  caused  his  line  to  fUl  back.  Wurmser,  midedb}  this 
Wttt,  prewed  forward  with  his  first  Une;  when  at  *e  woib0 
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of  Ills  doing  10,  the  cannon  of  FioreHa  who  eondnded  ton- 
rier's  division,  opened  on  the  rear  of  his  left  wing.  This  waa  Bo- 
napnrte*8  signal  for  battle^  and  he  resolved  to  beginilbycmshing 
the  Austrian  left. 

Aooordmgly,  adjutant  general  Yerdier,  with  the  grenadiers^ 
was  ordered  to  didodge  the  enemy  fum  the  height  of  Medolano, 
and  CO  carry  the  redoubt  by  which  it  was  crowned.    Marmont^ 
with  a  battery  of  twenty  pieces,  was  directed  to  support  the  ope* 
ratioii;  and  to  cover  his  artillery,  the  cavalry  under  Beaumont 
was  advanced  into  the  plain  to  a  position  on  the  extreme  right. 
This  powerful  ambination  being  quickly  executed  succeeded, 
ManBont's  fire  shook  and  shattered  the  Austrian  left,  Yerdier'a 
grgnndiers  stormed  the  redoubt,  carried  the  hdght,  and  forced 
the  left  of  the  enemy's  first  Une  back  upon  the  second,  which  sur-* 
prinad  and  engaged  by  FioreUa,  was  now  faced  to  the  rear.  Under 
thin  oomplicated  pressure  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  left  wing 
speedly  gave  way,  and  was  driven  m  upon  the  centre,  while  Bona- 
parte took  possesskm  ot  the  ground  they  abandoned,  and  vh 
gorottsly  IbUovved  up  his  success.    FioreDa  continuing  his  move- 
ment, forereached  the  rear  at  the  enemy  so  completely  that  his 
li^  cavalry  penetrated  to  Wurmser's  headquarters,  and  was  near 
sailing  Us  person.    At  the  same  moment,  Bonaparte  commanding 
an  attaA  by  his  whole  Une,  Augereau  fell  upon  the  Austrian 
ceatre,  and  Massena  bore  down  upon  their  right ;  while  adjutant 
general  Lederc,  at  the  head  of  two  regunents  in  column,  stormed 
the  tower  of  SoUerino.    The  Austrians  who  were  already  thrown 
into  disorder,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance  against  this  general 
^arge^  and  were  soon  pushed  off  the  field.  The  French  being  too 
■nich  overwoited  to  pursue  vigorously,  Wurmser  retreated  with 
leaa  damage  than  confusion.    He  lost  in  the  action  two  thousand 
in  kiHed  wounded  and  prisoners,  fifteen  guns,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ammunition  waggons.  Had  the  French  been  as  fresh 
an  the  Anstrians,  his  army  pressed  in  between  the  Mincio  and  the 
lake,  must  have  been  destroyed  or  taken.    General  Despinois, 
whose  corps  had  been  least  engaged,  was  sent  in  pursuit,  and  in 
tiie  course  of  the  night  added  many  to  the  number  of  the  prisoners^ 
The  defeated  general  retired  in  haste  behind  the  Mincio,  where  his 
hope  was,  with  has  left  resting  on  the  garrison  of  Mantua,  and  his 
rij^  strengthened  by  the  corps  investing  Peschiera,  which  gave 
bim  •  Mdfofce  of  thirty  thousand  men,  to  mainuin  hunself,  until 
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sacoours  drawn  ttcm  theTyrol,  and  rapport  aflbrded  by  QQasdo- 
nowichy  of  whose  utter  ruin  he  was  ignorant,  shoaM  enable  him 
to  resome  oflbnsive  operations,  and  to  add,  to  the  relief  of  Mantaa, 
the  recovery  of  Lombardy.  Bat  he  litde  knew  as  yet  the  character 
of  the  adversary  he  had  to  deal  with. 

The  loss  of  the  French  in  the  battle  of  GastigUone  was  slight; 
and  the  only  distrngnished  officer  who  Ml,  was  adjutant  general 
Frontin  (90). 

This  victory,  more  unportant  for  its  conseqaences  than  its  car- 
nage, bring  achieved,  Bonaparte  felt  the  intense  weight  of  his 
duty  alleviated;  and  after  charging  his  secretary  to  despatch  a 
report  of  it  to  Milan,  and  issuing  orders  for  an  early  pursuit  id 
the  morning,  threw  himself  in  his  clothes  and  boots  upon  a  coach, 
and  enjoyed  the  first  sleep  he  had  indulged  in  for  seven  days  (21). 
His  attendants,  who  bad  sustained  less  privation,  care,  and  {atigae, 
took  time  to  reflect  on  the  prodigies  of  his  genius  and  vatonr,  and 
the  vicbsitude  of  their  common  perils  and  triumphs.  Salketti, 
writing  from  the  field  of  battle,  said  to  the  directory; "  If  I  am  not 
capable  of  giving  you  an  exact  and  circumstantial  relation  of  the 
military  exploits,  which  confer  immortal  glory  on  the  army  of  Italy 
and  their  general,  I  can  at  least  assure  you  that,  in  order  to  match 
them,  you  must  go  back  to  the  battles  of  Hannibal."  The  sol- 
diers, cheered  by  rest  and  food,  proud  of  thennselves,  and  gloryios 
in  their  leader,  paid  him  a  less  classical  campHment.  For  his 
destruction  of  Beaulieu  at  Lodi,  they  had  made  him  a  corporal, 
and  they  determined  to  complete  his  promotion  for  the  victory  orer 
Wurmser  at  Gastiglione.  They  accordingly  conferred  on  him  the 
rank  of  sergeant,  which  though  the  highest  preferment  in  their 
gift,  failed  to  supersede  bis  title  of  ^'  corporal"  (3S). 

Not  losing  by  neg^enoe  or  repose  what  he  had  won  by  skiD  and 
activity,  Bonaparte  put  his  troops  in  motion  betimes  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th.  Augereau  marched  back  to  Borghetto,  and  Has- 
sena  also  retracing  his  former  route,  sought  a  passage  of  the 
Muidoat  Peschiera.  General  Guillaume,  in  ordertojf»ti<7  7 
confidence  of  his  commander,  who  was  ready  to  fiolfil  thepromi^ 
contained  in  his  letter,  had  walled  up  his  gates,  so  that  some  hoors 
were  lost  in  opening  a  passage  for  Hassena*s  division  through  P^ 
chiera.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  the  vanguard  under  ff^ 
Victor  and  colonel  Suehet,  issued  from  the  walls  ^^f^^'^^ 
intrenched  camp  of  the  investing  Austrians,  who  beins  P^i^*^ 
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fresh.  Blade  m  obstuitie  roriatance.  At  length,  howerer,  they 
were  driyeo  oot  of  their  works,  in  which  the  yictors  took  several 
hundred  prisoners  and  eighteen  guns.  Passing  the  night  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  Massena  the  next  morning  followed  in  pursuit  up 
the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  and  regained  his  former  position  at 
RiroIL  Bonaparte,  with  the  diviston  of  Serrurier,  brought  up  the 
rear,  and  passing  through  Peschiera  after  Massena  had  quitted 
there,  reached  Verona  in  the  night  of  the  7th-  In  the  mean  time 
Wormser  upon  finding  that  his  right  was  assaQed  at  Peschiera,  bad 
Withdrawn  in  haste  from  his  other  positions  on  the  Hincio  and  re^ 
treated  across  the  Adige  at  Verona,  where  with  his  rear  guard  he 
▼as  posted,  when  Bonaparte  arrived.  By  the  marshal*s  order  the 
gates  were  closed  in  hopes  of  gaining  time  to  effoct  his  retreat,and 
conyey  his  baggage  todi  distance  before  day.  Upon  Bonaparte's 
summoning  the  Venetian  proveditore  to  open  the  gates,  a  delay 
of  two  hours  was  insisted  on;  which  being  evidently  intended  to 
fovour  the  Austrians,  he  ordered  general  Dommartin  to  bring  up 
the  anaiery  and  force  an  entrance.  The  order  was  promptly 
executed,  and  although  Wurmser  hhnself  escaped,  a  number  of 
his  men,  with  all  his  baggage,  were  taken. 

Angerean  meanwhile,  after  exchangingacannonade  for  some  time 
with  the  Austrian  centre,  had  found  such  serious  difficulty  in  effectr 
ing  apassage  of  theMincioat  Borghetto,  thathedeterminedtomarch 
up  to  Peschiera,  and  cross  under  cover  of  that  fortress.  He 
commenced  his  movement  just  before  Wurmser  retired,  and 
reachedVerona  after  Bonaparte  had  regained  possession  of  that 
place. 

Marshal  Wurmser,  compelled  to  share  the  fete  of  his  prede- 
cessor in. battle,  was  also  doomed  to  experience  his  panic,  and 
follow  bis  footsteps,  m  retreat.  Betiring  with  all  speed  from  Ve- 
rona op  the  Adige,  he  crossed  to  the  right  bank  above  Bivoli,  and 
posted  strong  rearguards  in  Massena's  front  on  Montebaldo  and 
(he  Corona,  the  elevated  positions  from  which  on  his  first  burst 
from  the  Tyrol,  he  had  dislodged  Joubert.  Davidowich  hasteuT 
ing  his  retreat  in  the  same  direction,  placed  a  strong  detachment 
at  Attn  to  retard  the.pursuit  of  the  French  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adige.  Qnasdonowich  with  the  fragments  of  his  dismembered 
colonui,  still  held,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  valley  of  the 
CUese,  the  posts  of  Lodrone  and  Rocco  d*  Anfo.  On  the  12th  ge- 
nerals Sanret  and  St.  Hilaire,  having  received  fresh  orders  from 
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Bonaparte,  and  odDeeted  ittt|>  two  eorpa  Ae  aeferddMdneiits 
left  on  tbat  ride  of  Ae  Mincio,  marehed  upon  Roeco  d*Anfo,  ir\sA 
being  turned  by  St.  Hilaire  and  assiJIed  in  front  by  Sanret,  was 
carried  at  the  first  assault.  The  Aostrians,  keenly  ptmoed,  Ml 
back  upon  their  post  at  Lodrone,  where  the  two  nnited  remnants 
were  beaten  with  a  loss,  besides  their  alafai,  of  deren  hundred 
prisoners  and  riz  guns.  The  French  oontuHung  their  adfioce  u 
fer  as  Storoy  Quasdonowich  abandoned  bis  hst  remainiDg  post  at 
ItiTa,  settuig  fire  to  his  flotilla  which  was  collected  there.  Bythb 
tfaneMassena,  who  had  dislodged  thedecadunenlsof  Wnrmserfrom 
Montebaldo  and  the  Corona,  enjoyed  the  saiisAiction  of  estaUbb- 
ing  his  division  in  all  its  original  positions  on  the  Adige.  In  thb 
affinir  in  which  the  18th  light  tnfiuitry  was  greatly  distingoubed, 
he  took  f onr  hundred  prisoners  and  several  guns.  Avgereaa  at 
the  same  tnne  passing  the  Adige  at  Verona,  ascended  the  M 
bank,  drove  the  rear  guard  of  Davidowidi  from  Alia,  and  occupied 
that  post. 

In  consequence  of  these  rapid  and  energetic  mofements, 
Wurmser  became  Ifearful  that  his  adversary  might  push  oolamns 
on  his  right  and  left  and  cut  him  off  from  the  Tyrol.  He  therefore 
abandoned  entirely  all  the  country  bordering  on  the  upper  extre 
mity  of  the  lake  of  Guarda,  and  retired  to  Roveredo  sad  Trent, 
where  the  fragments  of  his  shattered  colunons,  being  muted  wiA 
his  reserve,  formed  a  force  near  forty  thcmsand  strong  in  num- 
bers, but  so  enf^bled  in  spirit,  that  a  single  French  bat^n  fA 
itself  a  match  for  an  Austrian  brigade.  An  instance  of  this  ex- 
treme trepidation  on  one  side  and  confidence  on  the  other,  oc- 
curred on  the  occasion  of  Massena*8  vanguard  reacfaiag  RivoG. 
A  party  of  Austrians  fired  on  them  with  four  field  pieces  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  French  light  troops  imDetSatel; 
took  a  position  and  opened  a  discharge  of  small  arms  that  com- 
pelled the  Austrian  party  to  retreat;  upon  which  twenty  Frend 
soldiers,  stripped  off  their  clothes  and  plunged  into  the  ri^er,  m 
order  to  swfan  across  and  make  prize  of  the  cannon.  But  on 
rising  up  the  bank,  they  found  that  twelve  ftill  armed  Austrians 
had  stayed  by  their  pieces.  Though  naked  and  unarmed,  they 
advanced,  and  took,  besides  the  guns,  the  armed  men,  vhobad 
not  the  spirit  either  to  fight  or  run  away  (98). 

Thus,  in  a  single  fbrtnight,  the  imperial  army,  after  penetrating 
in  three  divisions  na  far  into  the  plain  as  Veronal  Ibatim,  and 
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Bimii»  had  bemdriiren  b«k  10  ks  nioiiiito^ 
iois  of  tiranty-fite  thouand  man  kiDed  ami  wmmigd,  flftaen 
ihouandprisoaeny  aerenirpiooiaofartiHeryy  and  nine  eoloua. 
The  km  dF  the  French  anny  was  estiaialedal  sereo  thontaiid,  of 
which  iwo  thoBsasd  fire  hundred  and  tix  were  priioneca»  and 
were  speedOy  reoorered  t^y  exchange  (9k).  It  was  again  dWided 
ioto  the  araiiee  of  obeervatwn  and  the  siege,  Serrnrier*8  division 
coMtitating  the  latter,  and  those  of  Maasena  and  Aogerean  with  the 
ctralry,  coBBposing  the  former,  which  resamed  its  posu  of  defimee 
aloog  the  Ad^.  It  bad  need  of  repose,  for  on  the  25th  of  Angnst 
whea  the  long  promised  reenforoementa  were  jnst  beginniog  to 
cone  ap,  the  liot  nnwholesome  weather  and  the  sererity  of  the 
lenriee,  bad  seat  fifteen  thousand  men  into  the  hospitals  (25). 
The  dinsion  of  Sermrier  reooaunenced  the  blodLade  of  Mantua, 
with  lees  than  three  thousand  men  fit  for  duty.  General  FioreUa 
who  had  succeeded  him  in  oommand,  had  succeeded  bun  also  in 
Ulingsick,  and  was  obliged  to  resign  bis  charge  to  general  8a- 
hneiiet,  who  at  that  time  commanded  in  Milan.  This  officer  was 
directed  to  take  post  at  Marmirdo,  a  village  on  the  road  to  Can- 
liflioBe,  which  thouf^  less  remote  thanRorerbello  from  the  Ma»- 
MiiA  lakes,  waa  thought  to  be  less  exposed  to  their  pestilential  va- 
pours (26). 

Waraner,  tbouc^  an  Austrian  marshal,  was  by  birth  a  French 
soblesMB.  He  commenced  his  career  in  thecavidry,  waa  distan- 
esiihed  ia  the  aeven  years  war,  and  in  the  war  between  Austria 
^  the  Tarhs*  In  1793  he  forced  the  lines  of  Wiessembourg, 
and  ia  1195,  after  defeating  Picbegru  at  Heidelberg,  invaded  the 
Palsiiatte.  He  was  an  officer  of  resolutioa  and  energy,  anda 
general  ef  ability  and  experience.  In  the  secret  correspondence 
between  the  agenu  of  the  Bourbon  Princes  and  Picbegru,  the 
aosi  d$  pierre  conferred  on  Wurmser ,  was  Cesser.  Against  any 
aiher  coannander  of  the  age  than  Bonaparte,  against  Joardan,  Pi- 
thegm,  or  M^reau  for  example,  with  such  advantages  as  he 
l^rosiht  into  this  campaign,  he  would  have  added  to  his  fame  no 
<iottbt,  the  glory  of  reconquering  Lombardy,  and  prdiably  of 
foroBg  the  Freoch  to  lay  down  their  arms.  This  he  atteaapted 
^eaioit  Bonaparte,  and  his  army  and  his  feaae  disappeared  like 
^lUasionsofadream. 

His  own  enemiea  and  those  of  his  conqueror,  concur  in  ac- 
<«iinghimofhapnideiiee;  firet^  in  ailomng  his  fight  cotamn  to 
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be  ieptraM  firan  Iris  eeatre  by  the  iriMle  braa^ 
Gvarda,  and  nest,  to  be  divided  imo  three  corps  and  direcled 
npon  three  diSBrent  pdnts.  Bnt  in  regard  to  the  ftrat  diarge,  ii 
may  bedoobted  whether,  in  die  aaae  circaaMtanoes,  aay  otha 
eoounander  wonhl  hare  been  more  pmdent,  or  wodd  have  coo- 
fined  bis  plan  of  invasion  to  the  single  object  of  rdieviog  Man- 
tua. Had  he  done  80»  and  with  a  anperiority  of  force  exoeedio| 
two  to  one,  anlfered  Bonaparte  undiatorbed  in  his  rear,  to  ineei 
hhn  at  the  passage  of  the  Mineio,  or  to  retire  at  Msore  behind 
the  Oglio  or  the  Adda»  falling  back  upon  his  garrisons  and  bu 
reenforcements,  the  defeat  of  the  Anstrian  general  wonld  have 
been  probable,  and  his  censure  certain  and  severe.  The  dinaoi 
of  his  right  colnnm  into  three  corps,  the  foundation  of  the  second 
charge,  seems  altogether  inexcusable.  But  his  capital  error  con- 
sisted in  halting  at  Mantua.  Upon  finding  the  siege  raised,  he 
ought  to  have  marched  instantly  to  form  a  junction  with  Qoasdo- 
nowich,  sending  at  the  same  time  a  detachment  from  the  garrison 
to  pursue  Serrurier  with  orders  to  detain  him  on  the  O^io.  Bf 
this  mode  of  operating,  he  might  have  met  Bonaparte  in  tiK  phiu 
of  Gastiglione  as  early  as  the  Snd  of  August,  with  fifty  thoosanl 
men  against  twenty  four  thousand ;  which,  while  Sermrier  was  at 
Marcaria,  and  the  detachments  of  Despinois,  Sauret,  Goyeax,  and 
Herbin,  were  employed  against  Quasdonowich,  was  the  higheit 
amount  of  force  that  the  French  general  could  bring  agsiaft  bim. 
Instead  of  this,  after  allowing  Bonaparte  to  drive  Qoasdooowich 
from  Brescia  on  the  1st,  be  suffered  him  to  defeat  half  his  rimain- 
ing  force  on  the  3rd,  and  on  the  6th  to  engage  the  residee;  which, 
as  the  column  of  Serrurier  was  permitted  to  fall  by  sorprue 
upon  their  rear,  ''came  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim,''  aod  made 
but  a  nerveless  resistance. 

But  the  radical  cause  of  Wurmser*s  failure,  was  the  aaaie  whkh 
produced  the  disconfitnre  of  his  predecessor ;  his  peisooal  inl^- 
riority  to  Bonaparte.  He  possessed  courage,  capacity,  aod  ex- 
perience, but  not  a  sublime  genius  for  war;  and  of  eoorse,  ^ 
unable  to  contend  against  theoriginal  combinations  andaneipect^ 
designs,  which  the  mind  of  the  French  general  ^^^^^^^^^ 
Mbtaking  the  crouching  of  the  lion  for  a  sign  of  fear,  he  was  Sm 
with  emotions  of  triumph  at  Bonaparte*s  sudden  abaodooiD^^^ 
the  trenches  and  guns  before  Mantua.  Ck)nsequemly,  ^^^  "^^ 
advantage  which  he  sustamed  afterwards,  had  the  eftct  of  so^^ 
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prise,  smpriie  ettgendered  dismay,  and  dismay  produced  imbe- 
cility; 80  that  hia  spirit  was  snbdaed  before  he  exerted  bis  strength 
at  Castiglione ;  and  collapsing  under  the  pressnre  of  disappoint- 
meot  and  oonsternationy  be  returned  a  (Hgmy  to  those  mountains, 
from,  which  a  fortnight  before,  he  had  stalked  forth  a  giant  (27). 

The  mind  of  Bonaparte  being  superior  by  its  native  force  to 
difficulty  and  danger  in  all  forms  and  dimensions,  was  roused  to 
the  exertion  of  greater  fortitude  and  resources,  by  the  increasing 
exigencies  of  the  contest.  The  decision  by  which  with  one  hand 
he  raised  the  seige  of  Mantua,  while  with  the  other  he  shivered  to 
pieces  the  corps  of  Quasdonowich,  must  ever  be  regarded  as  the 
most  adroit  and  at  the  same  time  most  athletic  effort  of  intellectual 
vigour,  of  which  the  annals  of  war  can  boast.  When  its  force 
was,  in  some  measure,  eluded  by  the  flight  of  Quasdonowich  from 
Brescia,  his  rapid  countermarch  and  instantaneous  resumption  of 
the  ofensive  against  Wurmser,  like  the  survivor  of  the  Horatii 
turniog  back  upon  his  foes,  furnishes  an  example  of  generous  en- 
terprise and  skilful  audacity,  for  which  no  terms  of  praise  convey 
adequate  approbation.  His  presence  of  mind  when  surprised  and 
surrounded  by  a  division  of  Austrians,  in  not  only  escaping  but 
capturing  them,  though  an  incontestable  fact,  bears  the  appearance 
of  a  marvellous  fiction.  His  constant  activity,  his  unwearied  vi- 
gilance, his  energy  of  purpose,  unrelaxed  by  the  errors  of  Sauret, 
the  imbecility  of  Despinois,  or  the  cowardice  of  Yalette ;  the 
promptitude  and  manliness  with  which  he  headed  and  handled  his 
troops,  were  all  equally  honourable  to  his  conduct  and  his  valour, 
^^rresponded  with  the  vastness  and  excellence  of  his  combina- 
tions, contributed  to  render  their  success  infallible,  and  being 
exerced  against  successive  masses  and  overwhelming  numbers, 
filled  the  short  space  of  a  week,  with  a  greater  variety  of  action 
and  a  series  of  more  important  results,  than  are  usually  found  re- 
corded in  long  campaigns,  of  celebrated  generals  and  powerful 
armies. 

For  seven  days  of  incessant  activity  he  was  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  an  August  sun  or  the  damp  of  unwholesome  dews,  his  only  sus- 
teaance  a  crust  of  bread  from  his  pocket,  and  wine  and  water 
from  his  canteen;  his  only  slumber  occasional  nods  on  horseback, 
la  thb  time,  besides  continual  marching  and  the  care  of  ordering 
all  the  movements  of  his  various  corps,  he  commanded  personally 
in  three  attions,  gained  as  many  victories,  and  deprived  the  enemy 
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of  a  nmltitiide  of  warlike  and  well  diaapliBed  troops,  equal  in 
nuoiber  to  his  own  entire  army.  Yet  throofl^oat  this  toilsome 
and  sangoinary  period,  his  manner,  though  ammated,  was  nerer 
vehement,  and  hii  mind,  though  intensely  employed,  seemed 
neither  absorbed  by  aliurs,  nor  oppressed  by  solkttade,  nor  afp* 
tated  with  hope,  nor  tmnidtiioas  with  elation  (98). 


CHAPTER  XV, 


From  the  SSiA  ofAug^ui  io  the  iU  of  September  1796. 


ol  Manlaa  renewed^State  of  the  pabllo  mind  In  Lombardy' 
I  of  the  French  pirty  In  mien— Letter  of  Bonaperto— ReTolt  of 
Canel  llecgior— Boneperto'e  order— Public  tentlment  aonlh  of  the  Po— 
The  ieenltf  ol  Bologna— Prooeedlnge  of  the  Pope— Cardinal  Mattel— 
Leghon— Good  eondnct  of  general  Yanbols— Naplee— Lnoca— The  Bar- 
heto— Mnrder  of  general  Ihi jard— Pnalllanlmity  of  the  paymasters— Letter 
of  Bonaparte— The  expedition  to  Cocriea— Bonaparte's  correspondence 
wUIe  at  Brescia— His  opinon  of  his  generals— His  soothing  letter  to  gene- 
ral Sanret— Colours  presented  to  the  directory— The  addresses  and  an- 
swers CO  that  occasion— Progress  of  Jonrdan  and  Morean— Bfferts  of 
Ansiria  to  raise  a  new  amy— Bonaparte  prepares  for  ftcsh  operations^ 
Afitfes  at  Yerona. 


The  gnrrinon  of  Ifantiia,  as  eoon  as  the  eiege  was  raised,  had 
applied  themselTes  to  oompleting  the  demolition  of  Serrarier's  half- 
dleecrojed  works  and  batteries,  and  to  conyeying  within  the  walls 
the  insmense  train  of  artiHery  which  he  left  behind.  Wnrmser 
bad  Teyictoalled  the  place  on  his  first  arrival,  and  daring  the  halt 
which  he  made  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mincio  in  retreating,  had 
introduced  in  lien  of  the  diseased  and  enfeebled  corps  of  Wokas- 
flowich  and  Roccarina,  two  fresh  divisions  from  the  Rhuie,  raising 
the  garrison  to  fifteen  thousand  men  (1).  But  his  predpitateflight  to 
the  nonntains  was  soon  ftdlowed  by  the  unwelcome  return  of  the. 
besiegers  to  the  suburbs,  and  thepainftd  beginnmg  of  a  new  In** 
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vestment.  For  although  m  the  short  interval  of  its  absence,  the 
division  of  Sermrier  had  lost  at  least  a  third  of  its  strength,  it  bad 
gained  a  fall  equivalent  in  reputation,  and  therefore  stmck  the 
dispirited  Anstrians  with  dismay  (2). 

If  the  want  of  artillery  had  not  rendered  an  immediate  renewal 
of  the  siege  impracticable,  the  increasing  malignity  of  the  climate 
around  Mantua  would  have  induced  Bonaparte  to  decline  it.  Where- 
fore instead  of  exposing  the  troops  to  service  in  the  trenches,  he 
ordered  general  Sahuguet ,  to  limit  his  operations  to  the  maintenaooe 
of  a  strict  blockade. 

This  officer  lost  no  time  in  execating  the  directions  of  the 
commander  in  chief.  As  soon  as  be  was  joined  by  general  Dalle- 
magne,  whose  brigade  was  ordered  to  reenforce  him,  he  dislodged 
the  Anstrians  from  Governolo  and  Borgoforte,  the  two  angles  of 
the  Seraglio  which  rest  upon  the  Po ;  and  having  succeeded  by  the 
24th  of  August,  in  regaining  possession  of  that  island  and  ail  the 
exterior  posts,  he  laboured  diligently  in  fortifying  his  line  of  coon- 
tervallation,  and  in  keeping  the  garrison  restricted  to  theirirorks. 
Thus  situated,  the  contest  subsided  from  the  bloody  assaolu  and 
oombats  of  a  siege»  into  a  trial  of  patience  under  the  infltcKions  of 
the  season,  which,  as  the  besiegers  were  the  exposed  party,  fell 
with  more  fatal  influence  on  the  French  (3). 

The  entrance  of  Wurmser's  columns  into  Verona  and  Brescia, 
and  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  French  from  the  line  of 
the  Adige  and  the  trenches  before  Mantua,  brought  into  view 
the  latent  dispositions  of  the  people  of  Lombardy.  A  marked 
division  of  parties  was  perceptible ;  but  the  preference  of  a  pre- 
carious freedom  under  the  protection  of  France,  to  a  hopeless 
subjection  to  the  despotism  of  Austria,  clearly  prevailed.  In 
Pavia,  Cremona,  and  Casal  Haggior,  an  important  town  oeir^^^ 
mouth  of  the  Oglio,  the  imperial  party  had  theascendtfcy;  botio 
the  country  generally,  and  in  the  capital  particularly^  a  great  ma* 
jority  of  the  inhabitanto  manifested  a  decided  attacbnent  to  the 
cause  of  the  French,  and  professed  to  regard  it  as  their  <rwn«  *^ 
sentiment  was  strongly  and  honourably  displayed  by  the  peopkor 
Milan,  among  whom  Bonaparte  had  been  oftenest  seen,  aad 
to  whom  he  was  best  known.  When  it  was  aaoertained  tbatths 
Ausurians  had  taken  Brescia,  and  when  it  was  rumoored  tkatf 
after  defeating  the  French,  they  bad  entered  Gassano  M^^^ 
approaching  the  gates  of  Milan,  a  large  concourae  of  ««**"*' 
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headed  by  the  municipal  officers,  waited  on  the  French  commis- 
laries,  and  eageriy  demanding  arms,  announced  their  firm  resolu- 
lion  of  sharing  the  fortune  of  the  French  army.  And  ahhougfa, 
doring  an  inlenral  of  several  days,  no  intelligence  was  received 
from  Bonaparte's  headquarters,  the  quiet  of  the  city  was  not  di- 
sturbed, nor  the  authority  of  the  French  officers  checked  by  the 
slightest  disobedience.  Indeed  the  hostility  of  the  peo(4e  to  Au-* 
•tria  appeared  to  increase  as  the  fortune  of  France  seemed  to 
decline;  so  much  so  that,  upon  a  report  being  spread  that  Bona- 
parte s  army  had  been  routed,  and  that  Wurmser  was  advancing 
opoD  Milan,  the  citizens  assembled  in  crowds,  and  made  the  streets, 
iqaares,  and  theatres  resound,  with  stanzas  translated  from  the 
Marseilles'  hymn  (4) . 

These  demcmstrfltions  of  seal  and  attachment,  Bonaparte  was 
too  agadout  and  too  just  to  disregard,  and  on  the  9th  of  August; 
he  addressed  to  the  municipality  of  Milan,  the  following  letter  from 
his  headquarters  at  Verona— <' When  the  army  retreated,  and 
the  partizans  of  Austria,  and  the  enemies  of  liberty,  believed  its 
deetmetion  inevitable ;  when  it  was  impossible  for  you  yourselves 
to  suspect  ihaa  this  retreat  was  only  a  stratagem;  you  displayed 
an  attachment  for  France,  and  a  love  of  liberty ;  you  exhibiteid  a 
zeal  and  firmness,  which  deserve  the  esteem  of  the  army,  and 
vfll  ensure  you  the  protection  of  the  French  republic. 

'' Every  dayyour  fellow  citizens  render  themselves  more  worthy 
of  freedom ;  tliey  acquire  every  day  new  energy,  and  will  appear  no 
doabt,atne  distant  period,  with  (^ry  on  the  theatre  of  the  world. 
Beceire  this  testimony  of  my  satis&ction,  and  of  the  sincere 
wishes  of  the  French  people  to  see  yon  free  and  happy*'  (5). 

This  letter,  though  evidently  guarded  in  its  terms  against  the 
conveyance  of  promises  which  the  author  might  not  be  authorized 
to  floake  or  able  to  fulfil,  contributed  nevertheless  to  strengthen 
the  dependency  of  the  people  of  Lombardy  upon  the  support  of 
Fraaee ;  and  comciding  with  their  consciousness  of  having  incurred 
the  resentment  of  their  former  rulers,  promoted  the  puMic  anxiety 
for  the  eatablishment  of  an  avowed  and  definitive  independence  of 
Austria. 

The  punishing  the  revolt  of  Casal  Maggior,  where  the  populace, 
not  satisfied  wath  overpowering  the  dender  French  garrison,  had 
murdered  several  soldiers  and  pillaged  the  baggage  of  the  army, 
was  a  graver  and  more  necessary  operatioo.  Having  issued  a  pnv* 
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cMunaUon,  requiring  of  tbe  nranicipality  the  arrest  of  all  persmu 
ooncerned  in  these  outrages,  and  imposing  on  the  town  a  fine  crfa 
million  of  francs,  Bonaparte  ordered  general  Hurat  to  take  com- 
mand of  a  light  colunm,  and  enforce  the  execution  of  these 
measures.  His  order  prescribing  the  movement  of  Hurat,  en- 
ters into  details  which  aflford  another  proof  of  his  mtimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  constitution  of  his  army,  and  his  personal 
attention  to  its  minutest  operations.  The  order  is  addressed  to 
Berthier. 

^*  You  will  instruct  the  general  of  brigade  Murat  to  depart 
for  Gasal  Maggior,  and  take  command  of  the  moveable  column 
destined toenforce  theexecution  of  the  requisition,  relative  to  that 
town. 

**  You  will  appoint  a  military  commission  to  accompany  him, 
whose  duty  it  shdl  be  to  bring  to  trial  the  assassins  of  the  French 
soldiers,  and  the  authors  and  instigators  of  the  revolt.  A  com- 
missary of  the  army,  and  a  mflitary  agent  will  attend  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  contribution  of  a  mQIion.  He  is  to  effect 
an  entire  disarming  of  the  citixens,  and  he  will  take  care  to  cause 
the  different  articles  of  the  prodamation  to  be  executed  in  the 
q>ace  of  three  or  four  days.  His  column  toiU  he  compoted  of  one 
hundred  men  of  the  iiti  choiseun,  two  pieeee  of  light  artillery, 
and  the  6i$t  regiment.'' 

In  the  towns  and  states  south  of  the  Po,  the  evidences  of  popular 
feeling  were  not  less  favourable  to  the  French  army,  than  they 
were  at  Milan.  At  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Hodena  and  Reggio  if  a 
deep  regret  was  expressed  for  their  reverses,  the  tide  of  public 
sentiment  rose  to  enthusiasm  at  the  news  of  their  victories.  The 
government  to  which  these  two  last  towns  were  subjected,  ex- 
hibited sentiments  of  the  opposite  character,  joy  for  their  disasters, 
and  chagrin  at  their  successes.  For  while  the  duke  of  Parma, 
guided  doubtless  by  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  court,  maintained 
fiBUthfoUy  the  neutral  position  he  had  lately  taken  (6) ;  the  regency 
of  Modena,  the  members  of  which  had  been  recently  protected  by 
Bonaparte*s  countenance,  manifested  openly  their  hostile  inten- 
tions. The  Jesuits  of  Bologna  were  equally  infetuated  and  equally 
ungratefal.  Forgetting  that,  on  Us  first  entrance  into  Bologna,  he 
had  screened  them  from  theeffiocts  of  popular  odium,  they  saxed 
the  occasion  of  his  retreat,  to  agitate  the  public  mind,  and  to 
stir  up  their  flocks  to  insurrection.  The  good  feith  and  authority  of 
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tbe  86oa(e,  obviated  their  attempts ;  and  the  trimnph  of  theFrench 
anns  deprired  them  speedily  of  all  popular  influence.  So  that  Bo- 
naparte with  his  accustomed  moderation,  chastised  them  only  by 
a  letter  reminding  them  of  their  duty,  and  threatening  punishment 
for  the  next  offence  (7). 

Upon  thenewsof  Wurmser*s  successful  irrupdon  reaching  Rome» 
tlie  Holy  See  licensed  afresh  the  insults  of  the  rabble  to  French  d- 
tiseDS,  and  suspended  instantly  the  execution  of  the  armistice  of 
Bologna.    Cardinal  Mattel,  the  archbishop  of  Ferrara,  was  so  re- 
joiced at  the  rdsing  of  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  so  confident  of 
the  immediate  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy,  thai  he  publicly^ 
iBYited  the  people  to  revolt  from  the  actud  government,  took  pos- 
session of  the  citadel,  and  with  a  few  adherents  raised  the  flag  of 
the  church.  The  pope  himself  acting  as  if  the  French  were  already 
beyond  the  Alps,  despatched  a  new  legate  to  Ferrara  with  authority 
to  reorganise  thopapala^inistration.    The  victories  of  Lonato 
and  Castiglione,  and  the  disastrous  retreat  of  Wurmser,  whfle 
they  renewed  the  operation  of  the  armistice,  exposed^he  pope  to 
scorn,  and  the  cardinal  to  punishment.    Ihe  scorn  fell  upon  the 
person  of  the  legate  Delia  Grecca,  whom  the  people  of  Ferrara 
would  not  permit  to  enter  the  town  he  was  commissioned  to  go- 
vern ;  but  the  cardinal  escaped  in  a  great  measure  the  punishment 
which  his  imprudence  provoked,  by  an  humble  exclamation  of 
catholic  repentance.    When  conducted  by  an  order  from  head- 
quarters into  the  presence  of  Bonaparte,  and  asked  if  he^^hadany 
iustification  of  his  conduet  at  Ferrara  to  offer,  his  only  reply  was 
peeeavi,  peccavi;  a  confession  which  disarmed  the  general- s  in- 
dignation, and  reduced  the  cardinal'spenalty  to  a  short  residence 
10  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  at  Brescia.  The  explanation,  given  by 
the  papal  government  on  the  suhject  of  thelegates  mission,  wasless 
laconic  and  much  less  sincere.    The  Spanish  ambassador  Azara 
was  authorized  to  inform  Bonaparte  that  it  was  simply  a  measure 
of  precaution  against  the  Austrian  government,  which  had,  of  old, 
pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  legation,  and  whose  design  it 
was,  td&ing  advantage  of  the  derelict  state  in  which  it  would  be 
left  by  the  retreat  of  theFrench  army  and  the  absence  of  the  pope's 
representative,  to  occupy  and  hold  it  as  a  province  subject  to  the 
Emperor.    This  excuse,  which  appears  to  have  obtained  credit 
with  Aiara,  before  it  reached  Bonaparte,  had  been  deprived  of 
plaosilnlity  by  the  confession  of  cardinal  MaUei  (8). 
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While  Bonapurte  was  conKndiiig  with  Wunnser  on  the  Qnte, 
the  commander  of  his  garrison  at  Leghorn  was  engaged  in  eF- 
foru  to  protect  that  port  from  an  Eng^  squadron.  This  object 
he  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  by  stationiag  under  die  small  fort 
at  the  point  of  the  mole,  a  lugger  furnished  with  a  crew  of  one 
hundred  men,  four  long  brass  pieces,  and  a  furnace  for  heating 
balls.  A  frigate  and  a  brig,  which  slood  in  ahead,  for  the  purpose 
of  silencing  the  small  fort  on  the  mde,  and  opening  a  passage  into 
the  harbour  for  the  squadron,  were  soon  compelled  to  draw  off 
by  the  red  hot  shot  of  the  lugger.  The  great  Nelson,  who,  with 
the  rank  of  commodore  commanded  the  squadron,  finding  the  dif- 
ficulty of  forcing  an  entrance  greater  than  any  object  likely  to  be 
gained  by  it,  did  not  renew  the  attempt,  but  confined  his  opera* 
tions  to  a  simple  blockade  (9). 

The  conduct  of  Vaubois,  who  had  thus  completed  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  English  cruisers  from  the  great  seaport  of  Tuscany, 
was,  throughout  his  command  at  Leghorn,  distinguished  by 
prudence  and  vigour ;  and  although  his  mistaken  compliance  with 
the  requisition  of  Garrau  had  excited  momentary  displeasnTe, 
he  acquired  in  an  eminent  degree,  Bonaparte's  confidenee  and 
esteem. 

The  good  disposition  of  the  small  republic  of  Lucea  towards  the 
French,  was  shown  in  a  very  touching  manner.  When  Josephine, 
compelled  to  leave  her  husband's  headquarters  and  escape  under 
the  guns  of  Mantua  across  the  Po,  sought  shelter  y  Lucca, 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  reports  which  prevailed,  she  was 
received  by  the '  senate  with  all  the  testimonies  of  respect, 
which  they  could  have  offered  to  the  consort  of  a  powerfol 
prince  (10). 

On  the  maritime  Alps,  where  the  boundaries  of  France,  Piedmont 
and  Genoa,  were  intermingled,  the  same  cause  whidihad  shaken 
the  faith  and  affected  the  policy  of  cabinets  and  cardinals,  reused 
into  predatory  pride  and  violence  the  brigands  called  barbets.  By 
night  they  plundered  villages  in  the  plains,  and  by  day  waiylaid 
travellers  in  the  mountains.  On  the  20th  of  August,  a  body  of 
two  hundred  of  them,  fell  upon  general  Dujard,  the  commander 
in  chief  of  Bonaparte's  artillery,  who  was  on  his  way  to  visit 
the  arsenal  of  Antibes  and  to  arm  the  coast  of  Provence 
which  had  been  lately  insulted.  At  the  first  fire  of  the  brigands, 
this  general,  a  colonely  and  two  men  were  killed,  and  four  at>- 
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teodanu  womideiL  Hb  escort  wms  dispersed,  and  his  baggage, 
which  was  considerable,  induding  a  quantity  of  poUic  money  in 
his  charge,  was  pillaged. 

Upon  receiTing  intelligence  of  Uiis  atrocity,  Bonaparte  orga- 
nised a  oolnmn  of  four  thousand  men,  composed  of  regular  troops 
from  the  adjacent  garrisons  and  depots,  and  placed  it  under  the 
command  of  general  Gasabianca.  This  officer,  who  being  sent  on 
duty  ioCorsica  was  soon  succeeded  by  general  Gamier,  had  orders 
lo  concert  his  operations  with  general  Macqoart,  the  commander 
at  Ckmiy  and  to  pursue  the  most  efectual  measures  for  arresting 
the  chiefs  of  the  barbets,  and  dispersing  their  followers.  The 
orders  being  promptly  executed,  suppressed  the  outrages  against 
which  they  were  db'ected  (11). 

Another  circumstance  which  aflfocted  die  condition  of  the  army 
and  grew  out  of  its  temporary  retreat,  demanded  the  attention  of 
the  eommander  in  chief.  The  paymasters  and  commissaries,  at 
this  period,  were  civil  agents,  who,  however  expert  at  accompts, 
and  in  receiving  and  distributing  money,  were  not  qualified  to  iace 
the  dangers  to  which  the  army  of  Italy  was  frequently  exposed. 
Upon  Bonaparte's  raising  the  siege  of  Mantna  and  mardiing  with 
aU  haste  to  Brescia,  these  agents  were  seized  with  such  alarm  for 
their  personal  safety  as  well  as  for  that  of  thenr  treasure,  that  they 
deserted  the  service  and  fled  towards  Genoa ;  not  a  few  of  th«n 
prosecnting  their  flight  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Spezzia.  The  retreat 
of  one  of  <|ese  fugUive  functionaries  is  thus  described  by  Bona- 
parte in  a  despatch  to  the  directory,  of  the  25th  of  August. 

*'  The  commissary  Salva  has  aJiandoned  the  army.  In  a  pa- 
roxysm of  fear,  he  saw  the  enemy  every  where.  He  passed  the 
Po  m  his  fright,  and  communicated  to  every  one  he  met  the  terror 
by  which  he  was  distracted.  In  vain  he  posted  for  two  days  and 
nights,  nothing  could  reassure  him.  Writing  in  all  directions  *  Let 
every  one  save  himself  who  can,*  he  got  within  two  leagues  of 
Genoa,  when  he  died  after  twenty-fbur  hours  of  a  brain  fever,  in 
the  transporto  of  which  he  believed  himself  surrounded  by  the  ter- 
rible Hofams,  and  hacked  to  pieces  by  their  swords.  Nothing  can 
equal  such  cowardice  but  the  intrepidity  of  the  soldiers." 

Afker  this  introduction,  he  recommends  the  employment  of  mili- 
tary officers  for  the  administration  of  the  pay  and  supplies  of  the 
army.  **  Such  is  the  inconvenience  of  the  law  which  requires  that 
the  paymasters  and  GommiBiaries  should  be  civil  agents,  while  this 
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senrice  really  requires  more  ooorage  and  military  ooDfidenoe  than 
that  of  oflBoers  themaelves.  The  courage  necessary  for  the  former 
is  altogether  moral,  and  cannot  be  produced  but  by  fomiUarily  with 
danger.  I  have  felt  on  this  occasion,  how  important  it  is  that  none 
should  be  permitted  to  eiercise  these  fonctions,  but  such  men  as 
have  served  several  campaigns  in  the  line,  and  given  proofe  of  cou- 
rage. No  man  who  values  his  life  more  than  the  glory  of  his 
country,  or  the  esteem  of  his  comrades,  should  be  employed  in  the 
French  army.  Yet  one  is  shocked  every  day,  by  hearing  agents 
In  these  departments  of  the  service,  confess  and  almost  boasi 
of  fear." 

This  defection  of  the  agents  intrusted  with  a  brandi  of  the  ser- 
vice on  which  the  health  and  strength  of  the  army  materially  de- 
pended, together  with  the  absence  of  several  military  officers  from 
their  corps  on  the  plea  of  duty,  sickness,  or  wounds,  produced  an 
order  of  the  18th  of  August,  recalling  aU  absentees  within  a  very 
short  period  under  pain  of  arrest  and  dismission,  and  prescribiiig 
severe  regulations  to  prevent  its  evasion  (12). 

Among  the  many  subjects  upon  which,  while  the  troops  were 
allowed  a  little  repose,  his  mind  was  emfdoyed,  not  the  least  inte- 
resting was  the  expedition  he  had  projected  for  the  rescue  of  his 
native  island  from  subjection  to  England.  The  command  d  the 
party  destined  for  this  service  was  conferred  on  general  Gentili,  a 
native  of  Corsica;  and  in  the  organisation  of  his  corps  of  refugees, 
colonels  and  majors  were  to  take  command  of  companies,  which, 
it  was  hoped  they  would  be  able  upon  landing  in  the  island,  to  ftU 
up  by  volunteers,  to  battalions  and  regiments.  The  expedition  was 
to  assemble  at  Leghorn,  and  previous  to  its  embarkation  was  to  be 
subject,  as  an  auxiliary  force,  to  the  orders  of  the  goaenl  in  com- 
mand at  that  place  (13). 

From  Bonaparte*s  oficial  despatches  it  appears  that,  after  en- 
tering Verona  on  the  night  of  the  Tth  of  August,  he  remained  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  town,  superintending  the  movements  and  dis- 
tribution of  Massena*s  and  Augereau's  divisions,  untfl  the  9th ;  that 
then  after  passing  by  Marmirolo,  reconnoitring  Mantua,  and  giving 
instructions  for  the  renewal  of  the  investment,  he  established  his 
headquarters  at  Brescia  on  the  11th,  and  continued  there  mitil  the 
19th,  engrossed  by  multiferious  and  urgent  duties ;  correqionding 
with  the  directory,  recomposing  the  strength  of  his  army,  making 
xegulations  for  the  restoration  of  its  health»  and  redressing  the  in- 
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juries  which  his  authority  in  Italy  had  sastained,  by  the  shodL  of 
Wonnser's  invasion;  as  a  prudent  mariner  hastens  to  repair, 
iriien  the  storm  has  subsided,  the  rents  in  his  canvass  and  the 
strains  of  his  spars. 

One  of  his  letters  to  the  directory  written  at  this  period  from 
Brescia,  is  so  replete  with  military  portraiture,  that  it  dasenres  a 
page  in  his  history. 

<<I  think  it  may  be  of  use  to  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  generals 
employed  in  this  army.  You  will  see  that  but  few  of  them  canbe 
serviceable  to  me  :— 

"Bertkier;  has  talents,  activity,  courage,  character;  every  thing 
ia  his  favour. 

*^Augereau;  a  great  deal  of  character,  courage,  firmness,  and 
actirity;  is  accustomed  to  war,  is  loved  by  the  soldiers,  and  for- 
tonate  in  his  operations. 

**Masiena;  active,  indefatigable,  daring;  possesses  coup  tmU 
wA  decision. 

**Serrurier:  fights  like  a  soldier,  assumes  no  responsibility ;  firm 
io  tis  character,  has  too  little  esteem  for  the  soldiers;  is  sick. 

*'lk$pmois;  feeble,  inactive,  not  bold  nor  warlike,  not  loved  by 
die  troops,  and  does  not  fight  at  their  head.  On  the  other  hand, 
has  pride  of  character,  political  intelligence,  and  sound  opinions ; 
eood  to  command  in  the  interior. 

**Saurei;  a  good,  an  excellent  soldier;  A)t  sufficiently  intelli- 
CM  for  a  general,  and  not  fortunate. 
"AbaUiicci;  not  fit  to  command  fifty  men. 
"Gomier,  Ifetmier,  Caiobumca;  incapable,  notfittocommand 
a  hattalioa  in  a  war  as  active  and  serious  as  this. 
**Maequari;  a  brave  man  without  talents,  qakk  tempered. 
*^Guuihier;  good  for  a  bureau,  has  never  made  war. 
**VaulHrii  and  Sahuguet  have  been  employed  in  the  command  of 
i^rtresaes.    I  have  just  caused  them  to  join  the  army,  and  shall 
learn  how  to  estimate  them.    Hitherto  they  have  acquitted  them- 
wives  extremely  well  in  the  posu  assigned  to  them;  but  the 
ramiple  of  general  Despinois,  who  did  very  well  at  Milan  and 
very  ill  at  the  head  of  his  division,  forbids  my  judging  of  men 
hot  by  their  actions." 

General  Sahuguet,  it  has  already  been  mentioned,  succeeded  Fio- 
rella  in  the  command  of  Serrurier's  division,  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  blockade  of  Mantua;  and  general  Yaubois  was  recalled 
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from  Lsfhorn  and  placed  aft  the  head  of  the  division  of  Saiirec, 
who  was  stationed  at  Breeda,  in  command  of  the  reserve.  This 
brave  officer  whose  activity  in  the  late  operations  was  lesaeaed 
by  a  painful  contusion  on  the  leg  received  in  a  charge  of  cavabry, 
frit,  it  appears,  some  repugnance  at  resigning  a  light  division  to 
take  command  of  the  reserve;  anditwasin  order  to  allay  this  na- 
tural sensibility  that  Bonaparte  addressed  to  bun  the  foUowing 
letter. 

''  Considerations  connected  with  your  health  alone,  indnced  me 
to  give  you  command  of  the  reserve,  and  to  place  another  officer 
at  the  head  of  the  division  under  your  orders/  This  ^vision  is 
again  destined  for  service  too  active  to  be  compatible  with  the 
infirm  stale  of  your  health.  But  you  wSl  nevertheless  render 
yourself  useful  in  the  post  lassign  you,  which  is  not  less  importut 
than  the  one  you  leave ;  although  the  service  whidi  it  will  recpdre 
is  less  severe,  and  better  adapted  to  your  situation.  The  reserve 
will  see  the  enemy,  but  is  intended  to  reach  him  by  less  difficult 
routes.  The  services  which  yon  have  already  rendered  ought  to 
convince  you  that  this  change  of  position  is  not  designed  to  afleot 
your  repuution.  Were  it  to  indicate  the  slightest  dimiaution  of 
my  confidence  in  your  courage  and  patriotism,  it  would  convey 
a  meaning  altogether  foreign  to  my  real  sentiments." 

Sauret*s  surprise  and  indecision  at  Salo  no  doubt  convinced 
Bonaparte  that,  not^thstanding  his  seal  and  intr^idity,  he  was 
incapable  of  conducting  a  light  division  with  sufficient  vigour  and 
activity.  The  cautious  inference  which  he  drew  from  the  conduct 
of  Despioois  to  the  capacity  of  Vaubois  and  Sahuguet,  turned  out 
to  be  but  too  well  founded. 

The  colours,  nine  in  number,  which  were  taken  in  the  actions 
with  Wurmser's  columns,  Bonaparte  sent  to  Paris  in  charge  of 
Berthier's  aide  de  camp,  Dutaillis ;  by  whom  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  directory,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  on  the  91th  of 
August.  In  his  address  on  the  occasion,  Dutaillis  thus  spoke  of 
the  commander  in  chief.  **  These  successes  which  will  be  for  ever 
glorious,  are  due  to  the  bravery  of  our  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  the 
skilAil  dispositions  and  indefatigable  activity  of  their  young  ge- 
neral. Night  and  day  at  their  head,  sharing  their  dangers,  their 
fatigues,  and  their  privations,  he  conducts  their  attacks,  directs 
their  courage,  and  opens  to  them  the  road  to  victory.*'  The  reply 
of  the  directors,  though  full  of  general  applause  for  the  army  is 
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remarkaMe  for  containing  not  a  single  allusion  to  Booaparte; 
althongh  in  their  despatch  twelve  days  earlier,  they  had  loaded 
him  with  praise. 

The  anniea  of  Jonrdan  and  Morean  bad  been  more  suooessfal 
in  their  second  invasion  of  Germany  than  in  their  first;  and  with 
a  decided  anperiority  of  force,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of 
Bonaparte  in  Italy,  had  advanced  rapidly  towards  Vienna;  the 
former  penetrating  as  far  as  the  Rednitz,  the  latter  to  the  banks  of 
ihe  Lech :  tributaries,  the  first  of  the  Necker  and  the  second  of  the 
Danube.  Notwithstanding  this  pressure  near  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  the  Austrian  cabinet,  slow  but  persevering  in  their  couih 
cQs,  and  not  unobservant  of  the  negligence  of  the  French  govern* 
ment  towards  Italy,  determined  to  persist  in  their  eflbrts  for  the 
recovery  of  Lombardy,  and  to  give  Wurmser  an  opportunity 
to  vindicate  his  fame.  With  the  reserve  which  had  been  left  in 
the  Tyrol,  detachments  which  had  been  drawn  from  the  lower 
Danube,  draughts  from  various  garrisons,  and  recruits  from  the 
hardy  population  of  the  Alps,  who,  inured  to  toil  and  inclined  to 
war,  were  readily  incorporated  with  the  veterans  of  his  army, 
Wurmser  found  little  difficulty  in  repairing  in  a  great  measure 
hb  losses  at  Lonato  and  Castiglione,  and  raising  his  active  force, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison  of  Mantua,  to  fifty  five  thousand  men. 
So  that  by  the  last  of  August,  he  was  prepared  to  venture  a  second 
descent  into  the  valley  of  the  Po. 

As  Bonaparte  had  also  received  reenforcements  sufficient  to 
compensate  his  losses  in  action,  the  two  generals  were  to  begin  a 
second  contest,  as  far  as  numbers  were  concerned,  on  terms  less 
anfevorable  to  the  French  than  the  first.  Apprized  of  Wurmser*s 
strength  and  intentions,  Bonaparte  resolved,  by  assuming  the 
offensive,  to  counteract  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
his  sending  assistance  to  the  army  opposed  to  Moreau. 

After  a  short  visit  to  Milan  he  returned  to  Brescia  on  the  30th 
of  August,  as  appears  from  a  letter  to  Josephine,  whom  he  had  just 
parted  with;  ''My  first  thought  on  arriving  here,  my  dear  Jo- 
sephine, is  to  write  to  you.  Your  health  and  your  image  were  not 
absent  from  my  mind  an  instant  during  the  whole  journey;  nor 
shaD  I  be  tranquil  until  I  receive  letters  from  you.  You  cannot 
conceive  my  anxiety;  for  I  left  you  sad,  distressed,  and  half  sick. 
If  the  most  devoted  and  the  tenderest  love  can  console  you,  you 
ought  to  be  happy.    I  am  overwhelmed  with  affairs.    Adieu  my 
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dear  Joiephine,  preienre  your  healthy  love  me,  and  think  of  me 
often,  oftra." 

Determined,  aa  he  had  mritten  to  Salicetti,  no  longor  ''to 
halt  in  the  marshes  aroond  Mantna,'*  and  in  confident  pre- 
paration for  the  oSonsiTe  operations  which  he  meditated,  he 
dictated  on  the  same  day  a  prodamatiim,  addressed  to  the  Tyro^ 
lians,  and  destined  for  distribntion  at  a  soitaUe  moment.  The 
next  day,  having  commnnicated  in  a  despatch  to  Morean  his  in- 
tention of  penetrating  to  Trent,  and  eiiecling  the  conquest  cl  the 
Italian  Tyrol,  and  invited  him  to  c(mie  into  combination  with  this 
movement  by  advancing  from  Bavaria  upon  Inqpmck,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Verona;  irhere  his  arrival  in  the  midst  of  Angereau's 
division,  was  the  signal  for  the  army  to  advance. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


From  the  isi  of  September  to  the  isi  of  October  1796. 
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Marshal  Wnnnger,  unaccastomed  to  defSeat  and  burmng  with 
shame  at  the  disaetrona  issue  of  his  attempt  to  retriere  the  repro- 
bated misfortaiies  of  his  predecessor,  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring 
to  justify  the  original  preference  and  continned  confidence  of  his 
goremment,  by  making  a  second  effortfbr  die  relief  of  Mantoa. 

His  plan  on  this  occasion,  which  there  is  reason  to  betiere  was 
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prescribed  by  the  cabinet  of  Y  ieniuiy  differed  from  the  former 
one,  both  in  the  distribution  of  his  force  and  the  direction  of  his 
march.  Instead  of  dividing  his  army  into  three  columns,  and 
invading  Lombardy  by  as  many  routes,  he  was  to  separate  his 
force  into  two  divisions,  and  to  act  offensively  with  one  only ; 
which  instead  of  operating  on  rither  side  of  the  lake  of  Gaarda 
was  to  direct  its  course  down  the  valley  of  the  Brenta  and  across 
the  plains  of  the  lower  Adige  (1).  ^ 

While  the  marshal,  taking  this  route  at  th^  head  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  was  to  pass  the  Adige  at  Verona,  and  push  forward  to 
the  relief  of  Mantua,  general  Davidowich  with  a  corps,  consisting 
of  twenty  five  thousand,  was  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol. 
Should  the  French  attempt  to  penetrate  these  defiles,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  recalling  Wurmser  from  his  march  down  the 
Brenta,  or  of  forming  a  connection  with  the  right  wing  of  Morean 
in  Bavaria,  Davidowich  was  to  remain  on  the  defensive.  But 
should  Bonaparte  attempt  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  upper 
Adige  in  order  to  oppose  Wurmser  on  the  Brenta,  Davidowich 
was  to  assume  the  offensive,  and  prevent  the  project  by  attackiog 
Massena,  or  take  advantage  of  it,  by  moving  on  directly  to  Mantua. 

As  soon  as  Bonaparte  discovered  the  nature  of  his  adversary's 
plan,  he  formed  his  own,  and  determined  to  throw  himself  first 
on  one  division  of  the  Austrians,  and  then  on  the  other,  trusting 
by  the  vigour  and  celerity  of  his  movements,  to  disable  both  before 
either  could  gain  a  decisive  advantage.  Having  first  rooted 
Davidowich,  he  was  to  fall  swiftly  on  Wurmser;  the  destruction 
of  whose  army  he  hoped  in  this  manner  to  accomplish,  and  after 
effecting  his  proposed  combination  with  Moreau,  to  complete  what 
he  had  left  unfinished  at  Lonato  and  Castiglione.  Leaving  at 
Verona  general  Kilmaine,  who  had  recovered  strength  sufficient 
to  return  to  duty,  with  three  thousand  men,  composed  of  cavalry, 
artillery  and  infantry,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  lower  Adige, 
and  by  doing  so  to  cover  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  he  caused 
the  fortifications  of  Verona  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  be 
strengthened,  so  ai  to  be  capable  of  resisting  a  sudden  as 
sault*  The  duty  thus  confided  to  Kilmaine,  who  stationed 
advanced  parties  in  the  plain  of  Verona,  and  had  a  garrison  at 
Porto  Legnano,  was  thought  to  be  of  such  great  importance,  in 
comparison  with  the  small  force  placed  at  his  disposal,  thai  Bo- 
naparte gave  him  nunute  written  instructiotts,  pointing  out  the 
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proper  mode  of  defen^g  his  line  and  frastrating  the  atttmpts  of 
the  eiieiiijy  in  whatever  direction  or  nnmbers  they  might  ap* 
proach(9). 

Haying  thus  thrown  in  the  way  of  Wurmser's  immediate  success 
in  this  quarter,  an  obstruction  of  no  little  difficulty,  Bonaparte 
prepared  to  move  against  Davidowich,  whose  headquarters  were 
St  Roveredo.  On  the  1st  of  September,  the  divisions  of  Yaubois 
and  Massena  constituting  the  left  and  centre  of  the  French  army, 
were  put  in  motion.  The  former  broke  up  from  Storo  and  Salo ; 
YaubcNs  marchmg  f^om  Storo,  around  the  head  of  the  lake  to 
Riva,  and  Guyeux^mbarking  in  the  flotilla  at  Salo,  and  steering 
his  course  also  for  Riva,  where  after  passing  the  Sarca,  the 
united  division  was  to  direct  its  march  to  the  Adige,  and  form 
a  junction  with  the  centre.  The  division  of  Hassena  supported 
by  the  reserve  of  cavalry,  «nd  superintended  by  Bonaparte  in 
person,  crossed  the  Adige  at  the  bridge  of  Polo,  and  moved  up 
the  high  road  leading  from  Verona  to  Trent.  The  next  day  Auge- 
rean,  whose  division  was  yet  sore  from  its  toils  and  wounds  at  Gas- 
tiglione,  followed  f^om  Verona,  as  the  right  wing  and  second  line 
of  the  army ;  having  its  light  brigade  thrown  out  upon  the  ridge  of 
■Mrantains,  which  command  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  and  run  pa- 
rallel to  its  course. 

In  this  disposition,  it  is  obvious  that  the  left  column  of  Bona-: 
parte  under  general  Vaubois,  was  on  the  1st  of  September,  sepa- 
rated from  his  centre,  by  as  great  an  extent  of  space  and  obstruc- 
tion as  had,  just  a  month  before,  divided  the  right  wing  of  Wurm- 
aer  from  Us  centre. 

It  nri^t  seem  to  follow,  that  the  same  strictures  which  are  di- 
reded  by  Bonaparte  himself,  as  well  as  by  less  liberal  and  less 
oonpeient  critics,  against  the  plan  of  Wurmser*s  first  invasion, 
woold  be  applicable  to  this  march  into  the  Tyrol.  A  little  reflec- 
tion however  will  bring  to  view  important  (Ustinctions  between 
the  two  operations.  When  Wurmser  and  Quasdonowich  com- 
menced their  movements  from  the  mountains  to  the  plain,  they 
were  united.  When  Hassena  and  Vaubois  began  their  advance 
from  the  plain  to  the  mountains,  they  were  divided.  Each  march 
seiiarated  the  Austrian  general  further  and  further,  until  on  the 
third  day,  one  was  at  Rivoli,  and  the  other  at  Brescia,  thirty  miles 
apart.  Each  march  brought  the  French  generals  nearer  and 
'  to  one  another,  until,  on  the  third  day,  they  were  fighting 
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in  ooonedioa  at  Serravalle  and  Mori;  and  aepafaled  mIj  by  the 
Adige,  over  which  there  was  a  bridge.  Ae  the  AiMtrianooionnB 
proceeded,  they  penetrated  into  open  plains,  where  the  eliect  of  a 
auperior  force  woold  be  more  decisive  against  them.  As  the 
French  columns  advanced,  they  entered  into  steep  momitaiM  and 
narrow  passes,  where  svperiority  of  nmnbers  wonld  be  of  less 

advantage* 

But  notwithstanding  this  substantial  diSsrsoee  between  the  two 
operations,  and  in  favour  of  that  directed  by  Bonaparte,  he  did  m 
think  the  movement  of  Yaubois  unattended  with  danger.  He  there- 
fore sent  special  instructions  to  this  general,  and  also  to  general 
St.  Hilaire,  who  conunanded  the  vanguard  of  the  diviskm-and  in 
whom  he  placed  great  confidence,  urging  upon  then  thh  neoesBky 
of  keeping  light  parties  to  a  distance  in  their  front,  and  their  artB- 
lery  and  baggage  far  in  the  rear,  so  that  if  approached  by  a  snpo* 
rior  force,  the  column  might  fall  back  a  day's  march,  withest  in- 
convenience (3). 

In  addition  to  the  slightness  of  the  danger  to  which  Yaubois' 
movement  was  exposed,  and  to  the  great  prudence  with  which 
that  danger  was  provided  against,  may  be  taken  intoconsideratkm 
the  incalculable  superiority  which  both  parties  felt  had  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  late  contest  by  Bonaparte  and  hb.  troops.  Anonated 
by  the  confidence  which  this  tonvution  inspired,  the  Frencii  co- 
lumns, winding  along  under  the  eye  of  their  great  commander, 
dived  into  the  gloomy  gorges  of  the  Alps  with  no  other  anxiecy 
than  a  fierce  impatience  to  meet  the  foe  who  was  to  dispute  their 
possession. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  3rd,  the  vanguard  of  Yaubois,  upop  reach- 
ing the  bridge  over  the  Sarca,  found  it  defended  by  a  br^de  of 
the  prince  de  Reuss,  who  with  the  rest  of  his  division  wasstatioBed 
in  an  intrenched  camp  at  Mori,  five  miles  nearer  to  the  Adige, 
and  who  trusted  that  the  bridge  would  be  maintaiaed  nmil  he 
could  bring  his  whole  force  to  its  defence.  But  St.  Hilaire  relying 
on  the  bayonet,  attacked  the  Austrian  brigade  with  a  charge  so 
furious,  that  it  was  dislodged  in  a  moment,  and  retreated  preci- 
pitately, leaving  the  bridge  and  fifty  prisoners  in  possession 
of  the  French.  Giving  the  enemy  no  time  to  rally,  St.  Biiairo 
pursued  dose  on  their  heels,  and  forced  them  to  take  refnge  in 
their  intrenchments  at  Mori. 

At  the  same  hour,  Massena^s  advance  attacked  the  oulpoats 
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of  Wokanowich  at  ADa,  sabred  a  few  dragoons,  tpok  their  horses 
and  drove  their  comrades  ap  the  Adige  to  SerravaUe.  Late  in 
the  afternoon,  general  Pigeon,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  light  bri- 
gade, havhig  reported  to  Bonaparte  that  the  enemy  was  in  force 
at  SerravaUe,  received  instantly  and  executed  without  delay  di-* 
rections  to  dislodge  them.  With  the  post,  he  took  three  hundred 
prisoners.  Here  the  commander  in  chief,  with  the  main  body 
of  thetroc^,  bivouacked;  Pigeon  pursuing  the  foe  be  had  beaten, 
as  far  as  Marco,  where  Wukassowich  with  his  whole  division  was 
intrenched. 

At  day  break,  the  next  morning,  the  two  armies,  each  consistr- 
ing  of  two  divisions,  were  confronted  on  both  sides  of  the  Adige, 
the  Austflans  occupying  the  fortified  camp  at  Mori,  and  intrencln 
aeou  in  a  strong  and  narrow  defile  at  the  village  of  Marco.  On 
the  side  of  Massena,  the  attack  was  e(«imenced  by  general  Pi- 
geon, who  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  light  infantry  scaled  the  heights 
to  the  left  of  Marco.  With  another  party  thrown  into  loose  order, 
adjutant  general  Sornet  skirmished  with  the  Austrians  on  the 
right,  while  general  Victor  at  the  head  of  the  18th  of  the  line,  in 
dose  column,  attacked  them  by  a  direct  charge  up  the  main.street 
oF  the  vfllage.  Notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  assault,  the 
Austrians,  encouraged  by  the  gallantry  of  their  commander  and 
the  strength  of  their  ground,  made  a  firm  resis^nce,  and  hehl 
their  position  for  two  hours.  At  last,  under  the  repeated  and  ' 
headlong  efibrts  of  the  French,  they  betrayed  marks  of  unsteadt- 
oess  in  the  centre.  Bonaparte  instantly  ordered  general  Dubois, 
an  officer  who  had  served  with  distinction  on  the  Rhine,  to 
charge  them  with  the  1st  hussars.  The  charge  was  bold,  bril- 
liant and  victorious;  but  Dubois,  after  seeing  his  akle  de  camp 
shot  at  his  side,  fell  mortally  wounded.  As  he  lay  extended  oo 
the  field,  Bonaparte  approached  to  speak  to  him,  when  collecting 
his  last  breath,  he  saki :  ''  I  die  for  the  republic;  oh !  let  me  live 
long  enough  to  know  thatthe  victory  is  complete*'  (k). 

Wokassowfeh,  though  hotly  pursued,  disputed  sternly  each 
torn  of  the  road  and  point  of  the  moontain,  as  he  fell  back 
upon  his  main  position  at  Roveredo.  Allowing  him  no  time 
to  rest  or  lo  rally,  Bonaparte  ordered  general  Rampon  with  the 
32nd  to  get  upon  his  flank,  by  advancing  along  the  flat  between 
the  town  and  the  river;  and  general  Victor  with  the  18th  in  co- 
lanu,  to  charge  him  a  second  time  in  front.  Th^^  movements 
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eombined  and  impetiioiis,  were  crowned  wkh  soooess;  Wnkamo- 
wich  was  defeated  after  a  ainbbom  resistance,  with  considerable 
loss,  and  forced  to  retire  to  Galliano,  where  in  a  strong  and  nar- 
row defile,  Davidowich  had  collected  the  main  body  of  his  corps; 
for  daring  these  operations  Vaubois,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Adige,  had  forced  the  intrenched  cBrnpcl  Mdri,  and  compelled 
the  prince  de  Reoss  to  retreat,  hi  correspondence  with  Wokasso- 
wich  and  in  the  same  direction.  The  trophies  of  the  French,  be- 
sides a  thousand  prisoners,  the  ground  diey  had  gained,  and  the 
slanghter  they  had  inflicted,  consisted  of  three  pieces  of  artSlerj. 

It  was  now  half  past  one ;  when  Bonaparte  directing  Maasena 
to  collect  his  separated  regiments  and  allow  them  a  momentary 
repose  at  Ro?eredo,  adtanced  with  an  escort  of  cavalry  to  re- 
connoitre ihe  enemy.  He  soon  came  up  with  them,  about  ire 
miles  beyond  Roveredoand  ten  this  side  of  Trent,  and  dKsooyered 
that  although  they  had  been  defeated  several  times  in  die  morn- 
ing, they  were  now  in  a  position  which  seemed  unpregnable.  The 
village  of  Galliano  seated  in  a  gorge  of  a  pass  about  eighty  yards 
wide,  and  between  mountains  so  steep  and  lofty,  that  their 
summits  appeared  almost  to  touch,  was  fortified  by  a  castle  that 
commanded  the  pass,  and  by  a  strong  wall  running  fttxn  the 
base  of  the  mountain  to  the  lefifil)ank  of  the  Adige,  wUdi 
washed  by  its  rapid  stream  the  foiiSt  of  the  opposite  precqiioe. 
The  castle  was  garrisoned,  the  streets  and  houses  occupied,  and 
embrasures,  cut  in  tVe  wall,  were  armed  with  cannon.  Here  Da- 
vidowich was  resolved  to  make  a  stand,  not  only  firom  a  just  con- 
fidence m  the  strength  of  the  post,  but  from  the  necessity  whidi 
was  felt  of  giving  tune  to  Wurmser,  who  was  still  at  Trent,  to 
withdraw  his  headquarters  from  that  town,  and  join  his  army  on 
its  march  down  the  valley  of  the  Brenta. 

By  the  time  Massena  brought  up  the  troops,  Bonaparte,  who 
knew  that  the  success  of  bis  whole  plan  depended  on  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  each  step  was  executed,  and  who  was  of  a  cha^ 
racter  to  hesitate  at  no  lUfBculty,  had  deteimined  on  a  dispoition 
for  attack.  He  ordered  generid  Pigeon  with  the  light  infentry 
to  scale  the  mountain  on  the  right,  and  after  clearing  away  the 
Austrian  parties  which  held  its  accessible  points,  to  fire  down 
upon  the  troops  in  the  village. 

On  the  left,  he  pushed  forward  a|parcy  of  sharpshooters  under 
the  bank  of  the  river;  and  directed  General  Dommartin  te 
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briag  ap  eight  fieldpieces.  and  take  a  pontioii  from  irhicb  he 
ooaM  cannonade  the  yOlage  and  reach  the  caade  and  the  walL 
The  well  directed  fire  of  Dommartiny  the  galling  musketry  of  Pi- 
geon from  the  heights,  and  the  dose  and  fatal  shots  of  the  marks- 
m&k  from  the  n?er  bank,  soon  began  to  disturb  Dayidowich, 
stnHig  and  well  posted  has  he  was ;  when  Bonaparte  who  had  pre- 
pared a  heavy  column  of  nine  battalions,  seized  the  occasion,  and 
ordered  a  charge.  Rushing  forward  against  a  rattling  fire  of  ar- 
tillery and  small  arms  from  the  wall,  the  castle,  the  houses,  and 
the  atreeu,  the  French  column  soon  reached,  and  as  soon  over^ 
threw  the  Austrians ;  and  stopping  at  no  obstacle,  recofliiig  from 
DO  danger,  deared  the  viUage  and  the  pass  with  greateit  slaughter. 
The  retreat  of  Davidowich  once  begun,  soon  became  precipitate, 
and  the  pursuit  of  Bonaparte  was  so  vigorous  that  his  aide  de 
camp  Lemarrais,  with  fifty  hussars,  passed  entirely  through  the 
body  of  flying  Austrians,  and  wheeling  round,  charged  them  in 
front,  with  intention  of  forcing  them  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Bot  stronger  from  fear  than  from  courage,  the  routed  Germans 
struck  down  Lemarraia  with  many  blows,  and  rushing  over  his 
body  in  their  flight,  nearly  crushed  hhn  to  death.  Bessiires  wa9 
equally  bold  and. more  fortunate;  for,,  seeing  a  party  of  Austrians 
OB  the  point  of  escaping  with  two  field  pieces,  ha  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  followed  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  guides,  forced  them  to 
abandon  their  guns  and  save  themselves  by  flight.  In  the  twq 
actions  of  Boveredo  and  Galliano,  which  were  called  the  battle  of 
Boveredo,  Davidowich,  besides  an  immense  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded,  left  yi  the  hands  of  the  French  six  thousand  prisoners, 
twenty  five  pieces  of  artWery,  and  seven  colours.  The  pursuit 
was  urged  inveterately  the  whole  night,  and  at  day.  break  on  the 
5th,  the  division  of  llassena  which  had  been  joined  by  that  of 
Vanbois,  after  exchanging  a  few  cannon  shot  with  the  rear  guard 
of  Davidowich,  entered  the  andent  city  of  Trent,  twelve  hours  after 
Wurmser  had  quitted  it  on  his  march  to  the  right  down  the  Brenta* 
It  was  now  necessary  to  give  rest  to  the.  exhausted  troops,  but 
it  was  also  indispensable  to  drive  Davidowich  still  farther  into  the 
Alps,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  proposed  connexion  with  Mo- 
reau;  and  with  a  view  that  the  possession  ofthe  capital  might  not  be 
doubtftd,  nor  the  movement  in  pursuit  of  Wurmser,  interrupted. 
In  the  afternoon,  accordingly,  Bonaparte  having  ascertained  thai 
Davidowidi  had  taken  post  about  seven  miles  above  Trent,  de- 
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termined  to  attack  him  with  the  diYisioo  oFVaubois,  while  lla»- 
sena  halted  at  Trent,  and  Augereau  should  come  up  to  that  town. 
Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  ranguard,  and  directing  Yaabois 
to  follow  with  the  main  body  of  his  division,  he  found  Davido- 
wich  intrenched  fai  the  yfllage  of  Lavisio,  where  the  Lavis  faDs 
through  a  deep  and  rocky  channel  into  the  Adige. 

The  Austrians  were  formed  on  the  further  bank,  at  the  head  of  a 
bridge,  which  their  batteries  swept  and  commanded.  It  was  the 
fierce  temper  of  the  present  expedition  to  disregard  difficulties, 
whatever  their  magnitude,  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  division 
reached  the  ground,  Bonaparte  ordered  an  attack ;  directing  Murat 
with  the  lOth  light  dragoons,  each  trooper  having  a  foot  soldier 
behind  him,  to  ford  the  Lavis  above  the  bridge,  and  breaking 
through  the  enemy's  left  to  sweep  round  upon  the  rear  of  hb  centre, 
while  General  Dallemagne  with  the  25th  of  the  line  in  close  co- 
lumn, was  to  carry  the  bridge,  and  charge  the  Austrian  line  in 
front.  With  some  difficulty,  Murat  forded  the  river,  and  bis  in- 
infantry  alighting  and  commencing  the  attack,  he  succeeded  in 
passing  through  the  enemy's  left  and  coming  round  upon  their 
rear.  Under  the  steady  fire  of  the  Austrian  batteries,  the  first 
attack  of  Dallemagne  failed.  But  Bonaparte  riding  to  the  front 
of  the  25th  and  telling  the  men  to  remember  Lodi,  they  renewed 
the  attack,  carried  the  bridge,  and  entered  the  viDage.  The 
Austrians,  forced  in  front  and  assailed  in  rear,  fell  into  disorder, 
and  fled  in  the  greatest  panic.  In  the  pursuit,  adjutant-general 
Lederc,  and  Major  Desaix,  with  fifteen  grenadiers,  managed  to 
get  ahead  of  the  fugitives,  and  formed  an  ambush  in  a  defile 
which  they  were  to  traverse  in  their  flight.  The  Austrian  ca- 
valry, instead  of  protecting  the  rear,  led  the  retreat,  and  first 
found  themselves  arrested.  More  resolute  to  fly  than  to  con- 
quer, they  charged  forward  and  gave  Leclerc  several  slight 
Wounds.  But  his  grenadiers  crossing  their  bayonets,  formed  a 
barrier  which  the  despairing  Austrians  found  impassable.  The 
sun  was  below  the  horizon,  and  in  this  mountain  glen  it  was 
already  night,  so  that  they  could  not  see  and  could  as  little 
imagine  the  smallness  of  Leclerc*s  party.  The  consequence  was 
that  a  hundred  hussar's  of  Wurmser's  own  regiment,  with  three 
hundred  iniantry,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war  to  seventeen 
Frenchmen,  giving  up,  with  their  arms,  one  standard. 

Pavidowich  being  thus  repeatedly  beaten,  retired  out  of  im- 
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mediaie  reach  of  liis  oMmueror  toward  the  sources  of  the  Adige, 
attd  establisfaed  his  headquarters  at  Newmark,  baying  lost,  ia 
four  days  fighting,  more  than  fifty  mOes  of  an  Alpine  pass,  the 
whole  of  the  Italian  Tyrol,  ten  thousand  men,  thirty  pieces  of  ar- 
tlDery,  and  nine  stands  of  colours  (5) .  ^ 

Establishing  Vaubois  m  the  position  from  which  he  had  driver! 
DaTidowich,  Bonaparte  returned  immediatdy  to  Trent,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  caused  the  proclamation  which  he  had  die-" 
tated  at  Braacia,  to  be  published.    It  Was  in  these  words : 

'^Tyroliansl  you  solicit  the  protection  of  the  frencharmy; 
you  must  show  that  you  deserve  it.  The  greater  number  of  you 
are  weQ  iKspoaed  towards  us ;  you  must  compel  the  small  number 
of  obstinate  men  to  submit  to  the  general  wUl.  Their  unreason* 
aUe  conduct  draws  upon  their  country  the  calamities  of  war. 

*^  The  superiority  of  our  arms  is  now  established.  The  mi- 
nisters of  the  Emperor,  corrupted  by  the  gold  of  England,  betray 
him.  The  unfortunate  monarch  takes  not  a  step  without  com- 
mitting a  iauit.  Bo  you  desire  peace?  The  French  are  fighting 
for  it ;  we  come  into  your  territory  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
oblige  the  court  of  Vienna  to  comply  wkh  the  wishes  of  desohtted 
Europe,  and  to  fisten  to  the  cries  of  their  own  people.  We  come 
not  here  with  prqects  of  aggrandizement.  Nature  has  marked 
out  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine  as  our  frontiers,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  made  the  Tyrol,  the  limit  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

**  Tyrolians  I  whaterer  may  have  been  your  conduct  hereto- 
fore, return  to  your  homes.  Abandon  colours  which  have  been 
so  often  dishonoured  by  defeat,  ^md  which  are  powerless  for  your 
protection.  It  is  not  a  few  enemies  more,  that  can  intimidate  the 
conquerors  of  the  Alps,  and  of  Italy ;  but  the  graerosity  of  my 
country  commands  that  I  should  endeavour  to  make  the  victims 
of  this  war  less  numerous.  We  have  proved  ourselves  to  be 
formidable  in  battle,  but  the  friends  of  those  who  receive  us  with 
hospitality.  The  religion,  customs,  and  property,  of  such  districts 
as  submit  to  us,  shall  be  respected." 

To  this  proclapiation  was  annexed  the  following  ordinance : 

<<  The  communes  into  which  the  companies  of  Tyrolians  shall 
not  have  returned  on  our  arrival,  shall  be  laid  waste  with  fire, 
the  inhabitants  seized  as  hostages,  and  sent  to  France.  When  a 
connnune  shaU  submit,  the  syndics  shall  be  bound  to  give  in,  within 
an  boor,  a  list  of  such  of  the  inhabitanu  as  are  in  the  pay  of  the 
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Emperor ;  and  if  they  make  part  nf  thn  Tjmlinn  nnmnmiMia,  tlMv 
liouseg  shall  be  burnt  immediately,  and  their  relations,  to  the 
third  degree,  arrested  and  sent  off  as  hostages.  Every  Tyrcriian 
belonging  to  the  free  companies,  who  may  be  taken  vith  arms  in 
his  hands,  shall  be  forthwith  shot.  The  generals  of  divisioo  are 
charged  with  the  strict  execution  of  this  ordinance." 

These  cogent  demonstrations  of  persuasion  and  menace,  had 
the  effect  which  was  desired.  The  inhabitants,  satined  that  bo 
permanent  conquest  of  their  province  was  to  be  attempted,  sub- 
mitted, at  first  in  quiet  constraint,  and  finally  with  good  wiD,  to 
the  victorious  invaders  of  their  mountains  (6). 
^  When  the  difficulties  which  Bonaparte  overcame  in  this  irm|H 
tion  into  the  Tyrol  are  considered,  the  confidence  of  success  with 
which  he  undertook  it  wiU  appear  surprising.  Thisprodama- 
tion  was  prepared,  it  will  be  remembwed,  at  Brescia;  and  on  the 
Srd  of  September,  upon  getting  to  Alia,  before  he  had  gained  a 
single  action,  he  foretold  to  Josephine  the  very  day  on  which  he 
would  enter  Trent.  "  We  are  in  full  campaign  my  adorable 
friend;  we  have  dislodged  the  enemy's  outposts,  taken  eight  or 
ten  horses  and  as  many  dragoons.  The  troops  are  very  gay  and  in 
the  best  temper.  I  hope  ve  shall  succeed,  and  enter  Trent  on 
the  5th"  (7). 

The  impetuous  advance  of  Bonaparte  into  the  Tyrol,  hb  cap- 
ture of  Trent,  and  pursuit  of  Davidowich  even  beyond  the  Lavis, 
by  intercepting  the  Inspruck  line  of  communication  with  Vienna, 
created  a  necessity  for  Wurmser  to  disengage  himself  quickly 
from  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  and  adopt  for  his  line  of  operations, 
the  Slyrian  route  between  Mantua  and  Vienna.  Fresh  motives 
were  thus  supplied  for  his  movement  down  the  valley  of  the 
Brentaj  and  additional  reasons  presented  themselves,  in  recom-. 
mendation  of  his  design  of  attempting  the  relief  of  Mantua,  in 
that  direction.  Moreau,  advancing  through  the  country  lying 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Alps,  had  passed  successively  the 
Lech  and  thelser;  and  with  the  light  troops  of  his  right  wing» 
had  entered  the  valley,  which  opens  up  from  the  plains  of  Ba- 
varia toward  Inspruck.  The  facQity  which  this  sute  of  things 
seemed  to  afford  for  a  junction  between  the  armies  of  Bonaparte 
and  Moreau,  confirmed  Wurmser  in  the  inference,  that  the 
vehement  and  sanguinary  pursuit  of  Davidowich  deep  into  the  Ty- 
r<aian  mountains,  was  a  determined  step  in  the  march  of  Ua  ad- 
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TflTsary,  tnm  thevaters  of  the  Adige  to  those  of  the  Danube. 
Under  this  impression,  he  commenced  his  movement  down  the 
valley  of  the  Brenta,  free  from  apprehension  of  annoyance  in 
his  rear,  or  of  serious  resistance  in  his  front,  while  forcing  the 
passace  of  the  lower  Adige,  liberating  the  garrison  of  Mantua, 
recovering  possession  of  Lombardy,  and  reinstating  among  the 
various  potentates  of  Italy,  the  former  relations  and  paramount 
iBll«ence  of  the  Emperor.  Subjected  to  this  false  impression, 
and  inflated  with  these  visionary  hopes,  the  fieldmarshal,  in- 
stead of  recalling  a  part  of  his  corps  to  Trent  in  order  to  sustain 
Davidowich,  decided  to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  and  to  allow  Bona- 
parte, if  he  could,  to  force  his  way  into  Bavaria.  While  he  was 
yet  at  Trent,  therefore,  he  sent  orders  to  Mezaros,  who  bad  the 
eomhict  of  his  advanced  division,  not  to  halt  at  Bassano,  but  to 
pass  the  Brenta  and  push  on  to  Verona,  cross  the  Adige  and  re- 
lieve Mantua.  He  himself,  with  the  columns  of  Sebottendorf  and 
Quasdonowich,  and  a  strong  reserve  of  cavalry,  was  to  follow 
immediately  in  his  support.  But  Bonaparte  was  far  frt>m  retain- 
ing, in  the  cod  and  lengthened  nights  of  September,  the  same 
project  for  operations  in  the  Alps,  which  he  had  proposed  in  the 
long  days  and  fervent  heat  of  the  summer  solstice. 

Inadvertence  to  the  variation  in  the  state  of  the  mountainpasses, 
about  to  be  produced  by  the  change  of  the  seasons,  which  would 
appear  to  have  vitiated  the  reasoning  of  Wurmser,  was  percep- 
t3de  in  the  instructions  of  the  directory,  to  which  Bonaparte 
replied  before  day  on  the  6th  of  September.  After  saymg  that  he 
was  now  in  a  position  to  form  the  desired  connexion  with  Mo- 
reau,  should  thb  general  advance  to  Inspruck,  he  observed; 
**  The  plan  which  we  are  adopting*' — ^'  which  was  a  good  one  in 
the  month  of  June,  is  of  no  value  in  the  end  of  September.  The 
snow  will  soon  reestabUsh  the  barriers  of  nature.  Already  the 
cold  begins  to  be  sharp.  The  enemy  who  has  felt  it,  has  thrown 
himsdf  on  the  Brenta  in  order  to  cover  Triei^.  I  march  to  day 
along  that  river  to  attack  him  at  Bassano,  or  to  cut  off  his  rear 
if  he  moves  upon  Verona'*  (8). 

Just  after  this  letter  was  written,  intelligence  was  received  from 
general  Kihnaine,  that  Mesaros  was  on  his  march  from  Bassano, 
and  might  be  expected  tp  arrive  in  front  of  Verona  on  the  7th. 
Upon  this  information,  Bonaparte  formed  the  instant  resolution, 
in  aooordanoe  with  his  original  plan,  by  giving  the  utmost  expedi- 
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lioatohismoveflMBt,  to  fid  apoa  Wsnaserirlifle  Mparated  from 
Menros;  toeaelose  him  in  the  distrkt  between  the  Brentaaiidllie 
Adige,  shodd  he  pnsh  toward  Mantna;  or  sboold  he  retirebdiiad 
the  Piave  at  his  approach,  to  envelop  and  destroy  Mecaros,  and 
tiMn  return  m  poranit  of  Wnrmser  toward  Trieste.  GonunittiBg 
to  general  Vaubois  the  defence  and  the  government  of  the  Tynd, 
and  anthorising  him,  m  the  event  of  Morean^a  right  wing  ad- 
vancing to  Inapmck,  to  move  towards  him  as  far  as  the  Brenner 
or  main  crest  of  the  Alps,  he  commenced,  at  day  break  on  the  Cth, 
his  rapid  march  down  the  rocks  and  ravines  of  the  Brenta.  Aiige- 
reau,  who  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  late  fdrions  combats,  was 
DOW  thrown  in  advance ;  the  divisions,  wielded  by  the  dexterous 
vigour  of  their  chief,  succeeding  each  other  on  the  dreadfiol  theatre 
of  war,  with  the  gaiety  and  precision  of  troops  of  dansers  shilling 
in  the  ballet.  The  division  (^  Massena  constituted  the  main  body, 
and  the  cavalry  followed  in  the  rear. 

It  was  Bonaparte's  calculation  that  as  Wurmser  had  quitted 
Trent  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  itwould  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
reach  him  before  he  could  overtake  or  recall  Mezaros,  to  accomplish 
the  march  to  Bassano  in  two  days  at  most,  that  is  to  go  over  as 
much  ground  in  two  days,  as  the  Austrian  general  would  in  three 
and  a  half.  The  distance  was  fifty-five  miles  and  the  route  rugged 
and  difficult.  But  a  few  words  of  exhortation  kindled  the  ardour 
of  the  troops  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement,  that  they  made  exer- 
tions which  perfectly  answered  his  hopes.  After  waiting  to  finisAi  his 
despatches  and  to  see  the  last  man  out  of  Trent,  he  set  oCF  to  over- 
take the  advance;  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  waters  of  the  Br^ita, 
and  encamped  late  at  night  with  the  vanguard  of  Augerean,  at 
Borgo  Valzugagno  having  traversed  half  the  distance  and  the 
roughest  part  of  the  route.  At  dawn,  on  the  7th,  the  swift  march 
was  resumed,  the  road  being  smoother  the  pace  was  accelerated, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  van,  commanded  by  general  Lanusse,  came 
up  with  the  rearguard  of  Wurmser  in  the  village  of  Primolano, 
where  the  course  of  the  Brenta  approaching  the  face  of  a  steep 
rock,  formed  a  pass  which  appeared  impervious.  The  Austrians 
were  formed  in  two  lines,  their  right  resting  against  the  rock,  their 
left  touching  the  river.  Not  a  moment's  pause,  not  an  instant's 
hesitation,  was  allowed.  The  5th  light  infantry  skirmished  as 
sharpshooters,  while  the  4th  of  theliiie,  conducted  by  Laanes, 
was  formed  into  a  column  of  attack,  and  rushing  headlong  into  the 
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javrs  of  tbe  pass,  bore  down  all  resistancey  forcing  the  Austrians 
to  retire  lyith  a  loss  of  four  hundred  prisoners.  The  small  bat 
strong  fori  of  Govolo,  cat  in  the  living  rock,  and  situated  lover 
down  the  pass,  served  as  a  rallying  point.  But  that  post  was 
turned  on  the  left  by  tbe  light  troops,  while  a  vigorous  assault  was 
made  in  front,  and  tbe  Austrians  were  again  dislodged.  The 
10th  hnssars  and  5th  light  dragoons,  commanded  by  colonel  Mil- 
hand,  followed  in  a  charge,  and  gaining  the  front  of  the  retreating 
Austrians  compelled  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Four  thousand 
prisoners,  ten  cannon,  fifteen  ammunition  waggons,  and  eight  stands 
of  ooloors,  were  the  fruits  of  this  success.  The  army  proceeding 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  Brenta,  crossed  its  tributary  the  Yan- 
ooi,  and  delayed  in  its  progress  by  the  two  combats,  bivouacked 
at  the  village  of  Cismoni ;  were  Bonaparte,  who,  from  impatience 
to  bring  Wurmser  to  action,  had  kept  constantly  in  front,  esta- 
blished his  quarters.  Separated  from  his  staff  officers,  his  guides, 
attendants,  and  baggage,  and  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  hunger, 
be  was  glad  to  divide  with  a  soldier,  who  lived  to  remind  him  of 
it  years  afterwards,  a  ration  of  bread  (9). 

Warmser  who  had  just  reached  Bassano,  about  twelve  miles  in 
advance,  heard  with  surprise  and  not  without  alarm,  that  his  ter- 
rible and  active  foe,  instead  of  being  engaged  in  the  dbtant 
defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  had  cleared  the  gorges  of  the  Brenta,  de- 
stroyed his  rearguard,  and  was  thundering  at  the  gates  of  his 
camp.  Not  wanting  in  resolution  he  faced  about  instantly,  de- 
tached a  corps  of  five  thousand  men  up  the  Brenta  to  Solagno,  and 
formed  his  line  of  battle  sixteen  thousand  strong,  exclusive  of  a 
splendid  corps  of  four  thousand  horse,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
abool  a  mile  in  front  of  Bassano,  where  the  valley  was  narrow 
and  defensible.  His  ground  and  his  numbers  induced  him  to 
hope  that  he  could  arrest  the  progress  of  Bonaparte,  until  Mezaros 
should  enable  him  to  become  the  assailant,  and  to  change  at  last, 
the  fortune  of  the  war.  He  sent  accordingly  express  after  express 
to  that  officer,  requiring  him  to  countermarch  upon  Bassano,  and 
adding  entreaty  to  command,  urged  him  to  put  in  the  movement 
the  greatest  possible  celerity.  But  there  was  not  time  for  Meza- 
ros, who  was  himself  demanding  assistance,  to  come  between  the 
Hon  and  his  prey.  With  his  utmost  exertions,  he  had  returned 
only  as  for  as  Montebello,  when  Wurmser  a  second  time  felt  the 
force  of  Bonaparte  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  was  a  second  time 
signally  overthrown. 
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At  two  o^dock  on  the  morning  of  the  8ch,  the  Frendb  were  in 
motion^  the  commander  in  chief  at  the  head  of  the  advance;  and 
at  six  they  came  in  aight  of  the  five  thooaand  Anatriana  posted  at 
Solagno,  onbothsidesoflheBrenta,  and  in  the  narrow  pass,  where 
that  river  escapes  from  the  mountains  into  the  plain,  tfanmeh 
which  it  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  liassena,  whose  division  was 
now  in  front,  was  ordered  to  cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Breota, 
and  scaling  the  mountain,  to  turn  the  enemy's  left,  and  by  a  brisk 
attack  to  force  the  pass  on  that  side;  while  Angereau  coatinned 
his  direct  movement  against  the  party  on  the  other,  which  would 
be  exposed  and  shaken  by  Massena's  success.  The  operaticm  in 
both  directions  succeeded,  and  the  Austrians  fled  with  the  loss 
of  two  thousand  prisoners  and  four  pieces  of  artillery:  falling 
back  in  confusion  on  Wurmser*s  main  body,  and  augmenting  its 
numbers  without  increasing  its  spirit. 

The  victors,  with  unabated  rapidity,  continued  thw  advance, 
and  soon  entered  the  expanding  valley  in  front  of  Bassano.  The 
first  ghince  at  Wurmser*s  line  of  batde  dictated  Bonaparte's  plan 
of  attack.  Operating  again  with  his  right  wing,  he  directed  Mas- 
sena  to  occupy  a  chain  of  hills  which  commanded  Wurmser*8  left, 
and  extended  to  the  suburbs  of  Bassano.  The  commencemmt  of 
the  evolution  indicated  to  Wurmser  the  importance  of  ground, 
which,  though  it  was  nearer  to  him  than  his  adversary,  he  had 
neglected ;  and  he  detached  a  party  with  orders  to  seiie  iL  But 
Bonaparte,  determining  not  to  be  prevented,  rode  up  to  Masseaa*s 
light  troops,  and  commanding  them  to  follow  him  at  a  running 
pace,  reached  the  disputed  eminence  as  soon  as  the  Austrians.  A 
fight  under  his  personal  direction  took  piace  on  the  summit,  the 
two  parties  exchanging  volleys  of  musketry  as  they  approadied. 
As  soon  as  the  distance  was  sufficiently  shortened,  Bonaparte  or- 
dered his  men  to  cease  firing  and  fall  on  with  the  bayonet.  The 
Austrians  were  quickly  dispersed  and  the  French  firmly  esta- 
blished  on  the  height 

This  point  being  gained,  and  the  detachment  ordered  to  act  oa 
the  enemy^s  flank,  Bonaparte  next  directed  Massena  and  Auge- 
reau  to  execute  a  general  attack  on  Wurmser*s  line ;  the  former  on 
the  right,  the  latter  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Brenta.  Augereao  fasd 
the  greater  numbers,  Massena  the  stronger  ground  to  overotMDe. 
Both  employed  the  bayonet,  and  both  were  successful,  the  divi- 
sions emulating  each  other,  the  re^ments  charging  with  astonish* 
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ing  impetiioritf y  and  breaking  the  thick  ranks  of  the  enemy  at 
every  onset.  Massena,  inclining  towards  his  party  on  the  height, 
and  repeating  his  attacks  with  promptness  and  yivacity,  crowded 
the  enemy  down  against  the  riyer,  and  forced  his  way  toward  the 
bridge  of  Bassano.  On  the  other  side,  Augereau,  who  handled 
his  troops  with  vigour  and  skill,  leaning  with  his  right  upon  the 
river,  and  moving  directly  upon  Bassano,  contrived,  with  a  small 
body  of  horse' under  Murat,  to  curb,  even  in  the  open  plain,  the 
powerfiil  cavalry  of  Wurmser.  In  this  order,  Massena  approached 
the  bridge  of  Bassano,  and  Augereau  the  town  itself;  when  the 
former  general,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  4th  regiment  of 
the  line  commanded  by  Lannes,  forced  the  bridge  by  a  vigorous 
charge,  seized  the  guns  by  which  it  was  defended,  and  turning 
them  on  the  enemy,  entered  the  place  at  the  same  moment  with 
Augereau,  and  pellmell  wilh  the  routed  Austrians. 

Here  Wurmser  found  himself  compelled  to  fight  for  the  defence 
of  his  headquarters.  The  desperate  resistance  of  a  battalion 
of  grenadiers  who  were  cut  down  ahnost  to  a  man,  enabled  him  to 
e8ca|>e  with  a  small  escort  of  dragoons,  his  military  chest,  and  his 
personal  baggage.  His  extreme  right,  commanded  by  Quasdo- 
nowich,  being  wedged  out  from  Bassano  by  the  direction  of 
Aogereau's .  attack,  retreated  in  safety  to  the  Frioul.  But  his  left, 
which  had  been  opposed  to  Massena  and  jammed  in  upon  the 
river  was  in  great  part  destroyed  or  taken.  His  numerous  ar- 
tBIery,  instead^of  retiring  down  the  direct  road  to  Citadella  and 
Padua,  by  which  means  it  might  have  been  conveyed  across  the 
Brenta  and  united  with  the  corps  of  Mezaros,  fled  from  the  field 
into  the  town,  where  it  mcreased  the  confusion  of  the  vanquished 
and  the  triumph  of  the  victors.  By  three  o'dock  the  battle 
was  over.  Wnrmser's  loss  besides  an  immense  proportion  of 
slain,  consisted  of  six  thousand  prisoners,  thirty  cannon,  three 
hundred  anmiunition  and  baggage  waggons,  fourteen  hundred 
horses,  and  two  bridge  equipages,  each  composed  of  thirty  boats. 
In  short,  his  army  was  disorganized  and,  with  the  exception  of 
his  cavalry  and  the  three  thousand  men  who  escaped  under 
QoasdoBOwich,  with  as  many  scattered  fugitives  who  joined  Me« 
xaros,  destroyed;  a  catastrophe  which  confirmed  the  pron^  of 
Bonaparte  to  the  .directory  two  days  before,  in  his  report  of  the 
battle  of  Boveredo.  **  You  may  expect  very  soon  to  hear  of  a 
battle,  stiD  more  bloody  and  decisive."    For  his  gallantry  in 
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this  action  in  which  he  hnnMlf  look  two  Anstrin  eoloDr% 
Lannes  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  generid. 

In  flying  from  Bassano  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Brenta,  the  Aus- 
trian fieldmarshal,  finding  himself  closely  pnrsned  by  a  party  of 
Bonaparte's  gnides,  tnrned  fiercely  npon  them,  killed  two  of  the 
men,  wounded  their  lieutenant,  and  continuing  his  flight  to  Von- 
tenira  twelve  miles  from  Bassano,  crossed  the  Brenta,  and  taking 
the  road  to  Yicenca,  succeeded  in  uniting  at  that  place  his  few 
attendants  with  the  division  of  Mezaros.  The  victorious  army 
needed  repose,  and  encamped  for  the  night  at  Bassano. 

It  was  on  this  night  that  an  incident  occurred  which  is  strongly 
illustrative  of  Bonaparte's  poetical  temperament,  or  his  keen 
susceptibility  of  emotion  from  any  object,  however  simple,  which 
happened  to  excite  his  imagination.  It  cannot  be  better  related 
than  in  his  own  words ;  "  Attended  by  three  or  four  officers,  I 
crossed  a  part  of  the  field  of  battle,  from  which  the  dead  were  not 
yet  removed.  The  moon  shone  beautifully  bright,  and  the  sdO- 
ness  of  the  night  was  profound.  Suddenly,  a  dog  rising  up  frooi 
the  clothes  of  a  dead  body,  sprang  towards  us,  and  ran  back  im- 
mediately to  his  bed.  By  turns  he  licked  the  face  of  his  master, 
and  flew  at  us,  seeking,  it  appeared,  both  assistance  and  revenge. 
Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  humour  of  the  moment,  or  to  the 
eflect  of  the  place,  or  the  time,  or  the  act  itself,  or  to  some  indefin- 
able influence,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  I  never  witnessed  any  thing, 
on  a  field  of  battle  before  or  since,  which  so  deeply  aildGCed  me. 
I  stopped  involuntarily  to  contemplate  the  spectacle*  This  man, 
I  said  to  myself,  had  probably  many  friends,  some  no  doubt  in 
his  camp  and  in  his  company ;  yet  here  he  lies,  abandoned  by 
every  creature  but  his  dog.  What  a  lesson  does  nature  teach 
us  in  thi9  faithful  brute.  What  is  man  I  and  how  mysterious  are 
his  impressions!  Without  emotion,  I  had  ordered  battles  which 
were  to  decide  the  fate  of  armies.  With  dry  eyes,  I  had  witnessed 
evolutions  which  were  to  cost  the  lives  of  many  of  my  own  men ; 
and  here  I  found  myself  moved  and  agitated  by  the  cries  and  grief 
of  a  dog  I  Of  this  at  least  I  am  convinced  that,  at  that  moment, 
I  should  have  been  more  relenting  than  usual  to  a  suppliant 
enemy ;  and  could  better  than  ever  have  ent^ed  into  the  feelings 
of  Achilles,  when  he  restored  the  body  of  Hector  to  the  tears  of 
Priam"  (10). 

When  we  read  these  touching  reflections,  it  is  hard  to  refrain 
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from  rememberteg  Ihe  fate  of  the  mn  irho  made  theni;  Aat 
Berthier,  Aa((ereau,  Murat,  and  Marmont,  who  probably  wiK* 
nessed,  if  they  did  not  share,  his  emotion  at  the  desohite  fidelity 
of  the  soldier's  dog,  all  deserted  or  betrayed  him ;  and  that 
Aagerean,  adding  the  venom  of  insult  to  the  sting  of  treachery, 
made  the  memory  of  his  ingratitude  as  lasting  as  that  of  his 
courage. 

The  day  before  the  battle  of  Bassano,  Mezaros  whose  force 
amounted  to  nine  thousand  men,  had  attacked  Verona,  in  the 
hope  of  ^dning  possession  of  that  important  place  without  diffl- 
colty.  But  the  quarter  against  which  he  adranced,  had  been 
ddlfdl^  fortified.  A  strong  demi-lune  defended  the  Yicenza  gate, 
and  parties  of  cavalry  and  infantry  advantageously  posted  upon 
the  reads  approaching  it,  skirmished  successfully  with  the  An*- 
strian  light  troops.  But  Mezaros  pressed  forward  through  the 
idain  with  his  main  body,  supported  by  a  corps  of  two  thousand 
cavalry,  and  Kiimaine  unable  to  resist  him,  retired  slowly  behind 
his  works,  unmasking  a  battery  of  thirty  pieces,  with  which  the 
aide  de  camp  If  uiron  poured  showers  of  grape  shot  into  the  hos- 
tile colmnn.  Mezaros,  upon  this,  brought  up  his  guns,  and  under 
cover  of  their  fire,  attempted  an  assault.  But  his  efforts,  which 
were  attended  with  serious  loss,  promised  no  success,  and  he 
drew  back  and  encamped  at  St.  Michel.  In  the  course  of  the 
night,  he  sent  an  express  to  Wurmser,  demanding  a  reenforce- 
Bent  of  infantry,  and  a  bridge  equipage,  with  the  design  of  in- 
vesting Verona,  passing  the  Adige  and  marching  to  Mantua.  But 
while  waiting  for  assistance  he  was  required  to  afford  it,  and 
altboogh  he  yielded  prompt  obectience,  instead  of  supporting  his 
commander  in  the  battle  of  Bassano,  he  was  only  able  as  has  been 
related,  lo  receive  him  in  his  flight  at  Yicenza. 

By  the  positions  of  Yaubois  in  the  Alps,  and  of  Bonaparte  on 
tbeBrenta,  Wurmser  was  cut  off  from  the  Tyrol,  and  from  all 
c^Monaaieation  whatever  with  Vienna;  at  the  same  time  that 
Kiiniaine's  positicms  on  the  Adige,  separated  him  from  Mantua, 
^flower of  his  army,  its  courage,  confidence  and  strength, 
were  destroyed;  his  artillery  and  magazines  in  possession  of  the 
French;  and  in  place  of  thirty  thousand  well  appointed  troops, 
with  which  but  two  days  before  he  was  prepared  to  penetrate  to 
Maatua,  he  coidd  muster  but  fifteen  thousand  disheartened  fol- 
lowers, who,  repulsed  at  Verona,  and  beaten  at  Bassano,  were 
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herded  together  at  uintermediatepointy  watchfolnot  fdrfiune  bm 
for  safety,  and  stodioas  not  to  fight  bat  to  fly«  Thus  ritnated  the 
vnfortanate  snocessor  of  Beanliea,  was  disposed  to  look  for  escape 
ui  any  directioa  rather  than  that,  in  which  their  common  de- 
stroyer was  approaching.  He  tamed  his  eyes  anxiously  towards 
Mantna. 

Early  on  the  9th,  Bonaparte  detached  the  division  of  Angerean 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  Brenta  to  Padna,  and  crossing  that  ri- 
Ter  on  the  bridge  of  Bassano  with  the  division  of  Massena,  sop- 
ported  by  the  cavalry,  marched  hnnself  forVicenza;  intending 
by  holding  the  two  great  routes  from  Verona,  to  intercept  Warm- 
8er*s  return  to  the  valley  of  the  Brenta,  and  to  enclose  him  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  upper  and  the  lower  Adige.  At  this  moment, 
the  position  of  the  Austrian  general  was  most  critical,  he  hhnsdf 
despairing  of  safety  and  his  adversary  counting  on  his  capture. 
But  the  fortune  of  war  disappointed  the  hopes  of  this  and  the  fears 
of  that  commander,  by  means  which  though  perfectly  fortnitous, 
were  as  well  adapted  to  the  end  they  produced,  as  if  they  had 
been  designed  with  earnest  meditation  and  arranged  with  the 
greatest  care. 

As  Bonaparte  advanced  Wurmser  fell  back,  and  at  night,  on 
the  9th,  was  at  Montebello ;  when  hearing  that  the  French  general 
had  reached  Vicenza  the  same  evening,  he  continued  all  night  his 
march  for  the  Adige.  His  numerous  cavalry,  whidi  having  suf- 
fered slight  loss,  was  less  disheartened  than  his  infentry,  inundated 
the  plain  as  he  approached  the  river,  and  like  the  febled  stygian 
ghosts  crowded  the  bank  in  search  of  a  passage.  At  Albaredo, 
about  midway  between  Verona  and  Porto  Legnano,  they  got  pos- 
session of  the  ferryboat,  in  which  two  squadrons  were  passed 
over,  with  orders  to  reconnoitre  the  positions  of  the  French 
around  Mantua,  and  if  it  could  be  done,  to  communicate  with 
the  garrison.  It  was  not  possible  that  Wurmser  with  the  rest  of 
his  troops,  composed  in  great  part  of  horse,  and  having  the  French 
army  at  their  heels,  could  effect  a  passage  in  this  single  boat;  and 
had  he  crossed  over  with  only  a  few  followers,  thus  incurring  the 
disgrace  of  abandoning  his  army,  his  chance  of  passing  through 
the  lines  of  the  besiegers,  would  have  been  desperate.  But  it  was 
at  this  moment,  when  the  zeal  of  his  foDowers  could  aft>rd  bim 
no  hope  of  rescue,  that  the  folly  of  aFrench  officer  came  to  hisrdief^ 

When  Kihnaine  first  felt  thie  approach  of  Meiaros,  he  ordered 
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up  to  Yerona  the  garrison  of  Porto  Legnano,  and  sent  ^rectioBs 
to  general  Sahuguety  to  supply  its  place  by  a  detachment  from 
the  army  of  the  siege.  This  order  Sahuguet  obeyed ;  but  the  of<- 
ficer  commanding  the  new  garrison,  had  hardly  reached  Porte 
Legnano,  when  he  learned  that  some  of  the  stragglers  of  his 
party,  white  following  in  his  rear,  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Austrian  caralry.  They  had  in  fact  been  fallen  in  with  by  the  twa 
squadrons  which  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  crossed  at  the  ferry 
of  Albaredo.  Alarmed  at  this  circumstance,  and  imposed  on  by  the 
reports  spread  by  the  Austrians,  that  the  French  army  had  been 
cut  off  in  the  defiles  of  the  Brenta,  and  that  Wurmser  with  his 
whole  force  was  approaching,  he  abandoned  his  post  and  marched 
back  to  the  lines  around  Mantua,  with  such  haste  and  trepida- 
tion that  he  left  the  bridge  of  Porto  Legnano  entire,  although  it 
was  of  wood.  This  circumstance  being  soon  discovered  by  a 
parly  of  Austrian  dragoons,  was  instantly  communicated  to 
Wurmser,  and  furnished  an  opportunity  for  his  escape.  He 
hastened  to  Porto  Legnano,  and  took  possession  of  the  place  and 
of  the  bridge. 

By  this  time  Bonaparte,  rapidly  pursuing,  had  reached  Areola^ 
a  yillage  near  the  mouth  of  the  Alpon  and  the  bank  of  the 
Adige,  a  tittle  above  Albaredo.  Informed  here  of  Wurmser's 
unexpected  possession  of  a  passage  across  the  Adige,  he  still 
hoped  to  intercept  him  before  he  could  pass  the  Molinella,  a 
smaller  river  twenty  miles  in  front ;  or  at  least  before  he  could 
enter  Mantua.  In  the  evening  of  the  10th  accordingly,  he  pro* 
ceeded  through  the  marshes  of  Areola  to  the  ferry  at  Bonco,  and 
directed  Massena  with  the  ferry  boat,  and  such  rafts  as  could  be 
constructed  to  put  his  division  across  the  river.  At  the  same 
time,  he  sent  orders  to  Augereau  to  march  immediately  from 
Padua  to  Porto  Legnano,  taking  case  to  throw  out  a  strong  party 
on  his  left  flank,  lest  the  Austrian  general,  keeping  down  the 
Adige,  should  evade  him  in  the  direction  of  Castel  Baldo.  On  the 
opposite  side  general  Kilmaine  was  ordered,  with  all  the  troops 
he  could  spare  from  his  small  force  at  Verona,  to  fall  back  to  the 
Molinella;  and  general  Sahuguet  with  a  brigade  of  the  besieging 
army  to  advance  to  Castellaro,  where  the  road  from  Porto  Le- 
gnano to  Mantua  passes  that  river,  the  bridges  over  which  he 
was  to  destroy.  But  Kilmaine  and  Sahuguet  even'  if  united, 
would  be  so  feeble,  that  it  was  necessary  for  Massena's  division 
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to  iftlerpoie,  before  the  Anstriaas,  in  tbe  preeipitataon  of  relrea^ 
ihouU  reach  them.  Coiikl  this  be  effected,  WurniBer^B  escape 
would  be  fanpracUcaUe.  Driyen  from  the  Adige  by  Angereaa, 
and  repelled  from  the  Molindla  by  llasseoa,  Kflmaine,  and  Saha- 
(uet,  he  would  be  forced  to  lay  dowa  hii  arms  between  ihesr 
two  riTerg,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  fortress  which  he  had 
hoped  to  enter  with  relief,  and  at  one  time  with  conqoest. 

In  consequence  of  fstigua,  or  by  reason  of  a  disindinatioa  to 
abandon  all  chance  of  regaining  the  valley  of  the  Brenta  and  his 
natural  communications  with  Austria,  or  of  that  indifference 
to  the  value  of  time  with  which  the  imperialists  seemed  to  be 
afBicted ;  or  perhaps  from  an  anxiety  to  get  inteUigenoe  from  his 
two  squadrons  of  hussars  who  had  passed  the  Adige  at  Albaredo ; 
Wurmser  halted  the  whole  of  the  10th  at  Porto  Legnano,  and 
thereby  gave  his  adversary  full  time  to  get  between  him  and 
Mantua.  But,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  having  been  i^prized 
by  his  patrols  that  the  division  of  Avgereau  was  approaching 
from  Padua,  and  had  already  captured  at  llontagnana  a  rear 
guard  of  five  hundred  men,  he  left  a  detachment  eighteen  hundred 
strong  to  defend  the  bridge  of  Porto  Legnano  against  his  pur- 
suers, and  took  the  direct  route  to  Mantua.  At  the  same  time 
Bonaparte  had  completed  the  passage  of  the  Adlg^^at  Ronco,  and 
was  pushing  forward  to  intercept  him  at  Sanguinetto,  pi  town  half 
way  between  Pqrto  Legnago  and  Gastellaro* 

From  Ronco  (oSanguinetto  there  were  two  routes:  one  leading 
to  the  left  and  for  some  distance  along  the  Adige,  feU  into  the 
pnain  road  from  Porto  Legnano  to  Mantua,  at  the  village  of  Cerea  ; 
the  other  passing  directly  across  the  country,  struck  the  same 
main  road,  at  Sanguinetto  itself*  General  Pigeon,  who  com- 
manded Massena*8  vanguard,  followed  this  direa  route,  but 
Murat  with  five  hundred  light  dragoons  took  that  to  the  left,  be- 
cause it  inclined  more  towards  the  enemy.  At  Cerea  he  en- 
countered the  head  of  Wurmser*s  column,  and  drove  it  back  by 
an  instant  charge ;  but  pursuing  it  some  distance  with  his  charac* 
teiristic  boldness,  he  was  exposed  to  a  fire  of  artillery  whidi  cut 
off  some  of  his  men,  and  forced  him  to  retreat.  General  Pigeon 
equally  ardent,  upon  hearing  the  cannonade,  inclined  also  rapidly 
to  Itts  left;  and  upon  reachiiig  Cerea  drew  up  the  4th  light  in- 
fontry  twelve  hundred  strong,  behind  a  stream  which  crossed  the 
road  in  front  of  the  village ;  hoping  with  his  small  party  supported 
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by  Mm$if  to  arrest  Wurmser's  heavy  colunm,  umil  Maaseaa 
could  come  to  his  aBsistaoce,  By  this  unforeseen  manoenvre  he 
exposed  himself  to  a  superiority  of  force,  which,  as  it  moved 
under  the  combined  impulse  of  discipline  and  desperation,  no 
gallantry  on  ground  such  as  he  had  taken,  could  possibly  with^ 
stand. 

Wurmsor  was  at  Erst  daunted  by  the  attack  of  Murat,  and  tor 
a  moment  hesitated  to  continue  his  movement.  But  discovering 
by  means  of  his  multitude  of  cavalry  that  there  was  but  a  hand- 
ful  of  men  in  his  front,  he  resumed  his  march,  and  opening  his 
oolomn  into  line,  turned  Pigeon  on  both  flanks,  charged  him  in 
front,  and  by  the  weight  of  numbers  overpowered  him,  taking 
aboBt  half  his  infantry  and  forcing  him  with  the  rest  of  his  party 
m  iy.  This  obstacle  being  overcome,  the  marshal  half  em^ 
boldened  and  half  alarmed,  resumed  with  celerity  his  march  for 
liantua,  when  another  accident  still  further  diversified  the  aspect 
of  these  intricate  movements. 

Bonaparte,  who  was  in  front  of  Massena's  division  on  the  di^ 
rect  road  to  Sanguinetto,  upon  hearing  the  fire  at  Cerea,  con«- 
jeetared  its  cause,  and  ordering  the  troops  to  follow  him,  rode 
thither  at  full  gallop.  But  when  he  arrived.  Pigeon  was  already 
routed,  and  the  Austrian  dragoons  driving  on  in  pursuit.  Ha 
just  bad  time  to  wheel  about,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  escape. 
It  happened  that  Wurmser  came  to  the  very  spot  he  had  reached, 
a  few  moments  after  he  turned  back,  and  was  told  of  the  circum^ 
atanoe  by  a  peasant  woman.  He  ordered  a  pursuit  in  every  dK 
reetion,  commanding,  however,  that  the  French  general,  if  over* 
taken,  should  be  brought  to  him  alive ;  thus  signalising  by  a 
floldier's  generosity  his  misfortunes  as  a  general.  But  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  aged  marshal  to  destroy  or  to  spare  the  an* 
tagonist,  before  whom  he  had  so  frequently  fled.  Bonaparte  soon 
fdl  in  with  the  8th  battalion  of  grenadiers  under  General  Victor. 
This  formidable  corps,  behind  which  the  broken  troops  of  Pigeon 
and  Murat  had  rallied,  presented  a  barrier  which  the  Austrian 
party  did  not  attempt  to  force,  but  rejoining  their  main  body,  they 
eiMitinQed  their  movement  on  the  direct  road  to  Mantua. 

It  was  now  impossible  to  intercept  Wurmser  with  Massena's 
division;  but  Bonaparte  hoped,  if  his  order  fbr  destroying  the 
bridges  over  the  Molinelk  had  been  executed,  that  Sahnguet  and 
^  might  stop  him  at  Castellaroy  until  heeould  overtake  Urn 
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the  next  day.  It  was  already  dark,  and  as  the  troops  had  been  al- 
lowed no  rest  since  the  morning  after  the  battle  of  Bassano,  Mas- 
sena  was  ordered  to  collect  his  cor{^  and  iriveaack  for  the  night. 
At  day  break  the  pursuit  was  renewed,  the  main  body  of  the  di- 
vision pushing  on  to  Sanguinetto,  while  general  Victor  with  a 
brigade  was  detached  to  Porto  Legnano,  in  order  to  cooperate 
with  Augereau,  in  the  capture  of  the  Austrian  rearguard  which,  it 
was  ascertained  from  the  prisoners,  had  been  left  there  to  defend 
the  bridge. 

Wurmser  continued  his  retreat  all  night,  and  early  in  the 
morning  came  to  Nogara,  about  six  miles  from  the  MolineBa. 
There  discovering  by  his  scouts  that  the  French  were  waiting  for 
him  at  Castellaro,  he  sent  forward  a  detachment  to  amuse  them, 
and  with  his  principal  force  turned  off  to  the  left,  in  hopes  of 
finding  a  passage  three  miles  lower  down  at  Villa  Impenta.  This 
movement  proved  fortunate,  for  general  Sahuguet  had  neglected 
to  destroy  the  bridge  at  that  place.    As  soon  as  he  discovered 
Wurmser's  change  of  direction,  he  sent  general  Charton  at  the 
bead  of  five  hundred  of  the  12th  light  infantry  to  Villa  Impenia, 
with  directions  to  retard  the  enemy  until  he  and  general  Kilmaine 
couM  fall  back  to  a  point  between  Wurmser  and  Mantua,  with  their 
united  force.  But  before  Charton  reached  Villa  Impenta,  Wurm- 
ser had  passed  the  bridge.    Charton,  instead  of  throwing  his  de- 
tachment behind  the  hedges   and  ditches  with  which  the  ground 
was  intersected,  led  on  by  his  boiling  courage  and  the  confidence 
of  his  men,  met  the  attkck  of  two  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  in 
the  open  field.    His  party  was  overwhelmed  in  an  instant,  two 
hundred  of  his  men  slain,  the  rest  taken,  and  himself  killed  on 
the  spot— afibrding  by  his  gallantry  but  a  poor  atonement  for  his 
rashness.    This  obstruction,  and  a  similar  one  a  little  further  on 
at  Due  Castelli,  having  been  surmounted,  the  Austrians  reached 
Mantua  without  forther  difficulty,  the  besiegers,  from  the  small^ 
ness  of  their  force  and  their  sanguine  hope  of  reducing  the 
place,  having  neglected  to  throw  up  lines  of  circumvallation.  On 
the  evening  of  the  12th  of  September,  and  at  the  head  of  thirteen 
thousand  men,  the  aged  marshal  established  his  headquarters  in 
the  suburb  of  St.  George,  and  his  communication  with  the  gar- 
rison.   But  instead  of  averting  their  fate,  he  was  destined  to 
share  and  prolong  their  calamities. 
On  the  same  day,  Augereau  arrived  in  front  of  Porto  Legnano,  and 
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sanmioned  thecommandery  who  finding  his  post  invested  by  the 
brigade  of  Victor  in  the  rear»  surrendered,  yielding  up  sixteen 
hundred  and  seventy  three  men  prisoners  of  war,  with  twenty 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  as  well  as  five  hundred  men  of  Pigeon's 
party  which  had  been  taken  at  Cerea  the  day  before. 

Upon  reaching  Castellaro  in  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  Bona- 
parte found  that  Kihnaine  and  Sahuguet  had  fallen  back  from  the 
Molindla,  and  soon  after  learned  that,  notwithstanding  his  efforts 
and  perseverance,  Wurmser  had  again  escaped  him.  However  re- 
laxing neither  in  activity  nor  vigour,  he  commenced  inunediately 
new  dispositions^  tending  to  shut  the  marshal  up  in  Mantua, 
where,  he  would  be  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  climate  and 
want  of  provisions,  the  sooner  and  more  severely,  by  reason  of 
\fis  numbers.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  sent  orders  to  Au-'. 
gereau  to  hasten  forward  from  Porto  Legnano  to  Governolo,  to 
seize  and  hold  that  important  issue  from  the  Seraglio,  and  then 
to  move  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Hincio,  against  the  Austrian  right.. 
On  the  morning  of  the  l&th,  with  Massena's  division,  he  himself 
advanced  upon  the  road  to  Due  Castelii,  with  intention  of  acting 
aeaittst  their  front;  while  Sahuguet  finding  his  blockade  raised, - 
had  passed  above  Wurmser*s  left,  and  gained  the  Roverbello  road. 
Kilmaine  fell  in  with  Massena's  division  and  followed  in  its  rear. 

At  Due  Castelii,  the  light  troops  of  Massena  attacked  by  sur- 
prise a  superior  body  of  Austrians,  and  at  first  gained  some  ad- 
vantage ;  but  the  5th  regiment  which  was  to  support  the  advance, 
missed  the  road,  and  failed  to  come  up  in  season.  The  Austrians 
rallied  and  repelled  their  assailants,  who  were  charged  in  their 
retreat  by  a  corps  of  dragoons  just  returned  from  foragmg,  and 
driven  back  with  loss.*  The  32nd  however,  led  by  general 
Rampon  came  to  their  rescue,  and  being  supported  by  Kilmaine 
with  the  20th  dragoons,  renewed  the  action,  and  though  repeat- 
edly charged  by  a  superior  force  of  horse  and  foot,  maintained 
a  successful  fight  until  night,  and  driving  the  Austrians  out  of 
Dae  Castelii ,  encamped  on  the  battle  ground. 

On  the  right.  General  Sahuguet  invested  the  citadel  so  as  to 
cut  off  its  communication  with  Mantua,  and  attacked  the  suburb 
of  UFavorita,  at  first  successfully,  takiAg  a  number  of  prisoners, 
^  three  field  pieces.  But  the  post  being  sustained  by  a  strong 
sortie  from  the  town,  he  was  forced  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  the 
Stttts  he  bad  uken. 
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Augerean  who  had  ftJlen  tick  at  Porto  Legnano,  resigned  the 
command  of  his  division  to  general  Bon,  who  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  Bonaparte  marched  npon  Goremolo ;  where  in  dis- 
lodging a  party  of  Austrians,  Lannes  was  wounded*  These  ope- 
rations which  on  the  whole  were  not  discouraging  to  the  Aos- 
triansy  terminated  their  retreat  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Freud, 
closed  the  day  of  the  14th,  and  were  preliminary  to  the  battle  of 
St.  George  (11). 

On  the  16th  the  Austrian  field  marshal  was  prepared  to  accept 
battle  and  to  contend  for  the  suburbs  of  Mantua ;  having  drawn 
all  the  assistance  he  could  from  the  garrison  into  his  line.  Widi 
his  left  wing  established  m  the  suburb  of  the  Favorita,  his  centre 
in  that  of  St.  George,  and  his  right  posted  behind  dikes  and 
country  houses  in  the  direction  of  Pietoli,  he  presented  a  front, 
well  garnished  with  artillery,  of  eighteen  thousand  infantry  and 
more  than  fire  thousand  cavalry.  The  French  general,  after 
closely  reconnoitring  his  position  in  the  forenoon,  advanced 
against  him  from  three  points  with  a  force  about  equal  in  in- 
fantry, greatly  inferior  in  cavalry,  but  so  superior  in  spirit  that, 
notwithstanding  the  weight  of  the  Austrian  artillery,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  sheltered  position,  the  victory  was  not  doubtful. 

The  action  was  commenced  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  by 
general  Bon,  who  coming  up  from  Governolo  assailed  the  Aus- 
trian right  with  vivadty,  and  compelled  it  to  shrink  upon  the 
centre.  But  Wurmser,  under  the  impression  that  this  was  the 
principal  attack  of  the  French,  brought  his  whole  reserve  to  this 
point,  forced  Bon  to  retire,  and  pressed  on  him  vigorously  as  he 
fell  back.  On  the  right,  general  Sahuguet  took  a  position  facing 
the  suburb  of  the  Favorita,  and  opened  a  fire  on  the  Austrian  left 
wing,  which  producing  an  impression  on  Wurmser^s  mind  that 
the  whole  French  line  was  engaged,  made  him  inattentive  to  his 
centre  at  St.  George,  against  which  Bonaparte  in  pereon  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  Massena's  division. 

General  Pigeon  with  the  light  infantry  marched  in  front,  and 
was  directed  to  deviate  to  his  right,  in  order  to  turn  an  open  plain 
which  was  to  be  traversed  by  the  troops,  and  in  which  they  might 
be  charged  by  the  Austrian  cavalry.  SBs  position  in  front  of  this 
plain  would  also  enable  him  to  intercept  the  communication  be- 
tween St.  George,  and  the  Favorita,  or  the  enemy's  left  and  centre. 
The  division  followed;  general  Rampon  with  the  39nd  supported 
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b]^  KOmaioe  with  two  regiments  of  bone,  on  ihe  right ;  general 
Victor  with  the  iSth  of  the  line  and  the  8th  battalion  of  grena- 
diers, in  close  column  on  the  left ;  and  Massena  with  the  rest  of 
the  diyisbn  in  reserve.  As  soon  as  the  two  lines  were  engaged, 
Victor  led  hi9  column  to  a  charge,  broke  the  Austrian  centre,  and 
carried  the  suburb  of  St.  George.  In  this  assault,  the  8th  battalion 
of  grenadiers  was  conducted  by  adjutant  general  Lederc  and  the 
aide  de  camp  Ifarmont,  and  performed  prodigies  of  valour. 
The  ist  battalion  of  the  18th,  pursuing  the  Austrians  out  of  the 
suburb,  was  charged  in  open  ground  by  a  squadron  of  Hunga^ 
nan  cuirassiers,  who  having  overpowered  the  vanguard  of  Pigeon 
at  Gerea  and  destroyed  the  party  of  Charton  at  Villa  Impenta, 
i»d  regained  the  confidence  natural  to  cavalry  against  uncovered' 
infantry.  Tliis  brave  battalion  however  received  the  charge  on 
the  points  of  their  bayonets,  md  as  the  cuirassiers  recoiled  from 
the  sparkling  steel,  gave  them  a  fire  so  dreadful,  that  dl  who  surr 
vived  h,  eurrendered  on  the  spot. 

The  violent  attack  on  his  centre  arrested  Wurmser's  progress 
on  his  right,  and  general  Bon  renewed  his  assault  in  that  quarter. 
The  Austrians  retiring  before  him,  and  finding  their  centre 
hnkea,  fell  into  confusion  and  fled.  Part  escaped  over  the  cause- 
way of  St.  George ;  but  the  great  mass  retreated  along  the  shore 
of  the  lake  to  the  causeway  of  the  Favorita.  Rampon  with  the 
aSnd,  Pigeon  with  the  vanguard,  and  Sabuguet  with  the  right 
wing,  pressed  dosely  upon  them  and  made  many  prisoners.  But 
being  covered  by  the  fire  from  the  ramparts  of  Mantua,  and  the 
foriificatKMis  of  the  citadel,  and  his  rear  protected  by  cavalry, 
Wumser  with  about  nineteen  thousand  men,  got  safe  into  Man- 
t«a.  His  loss  hi  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  did  not  exceed  four 
thousand,  including  amongst  the  last  a  regiment  of  six  hundred  cui- 
rassiers, all  mounted ;  showing  that  on  this  occasion  his  resistance 
was  not  desperate.  Eleven  guns  and  three  colours  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  whose  loss  in  killed  was  not  considerable. 
But  owing  to  the  intrepidity  and  exertions  of  the  officers,  a  great 
number  of  them  were  wounded;  generals  Victor,  St.  Hilaire,  Ber- 
tin,  Meyer,  and  Murat;  colonels  Lederc,  Talland,  and  Sochet. 
Others  also  were  distinguished,  and  recommended  for  promo- 
tion (IS). 

The  Austrian  general,  after  being  driven  into  Mantua,  occupied 
the  Serai^,  teto  whidi  Bonaparte,  parAy  fvom  the  exhausted  eon- 
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dickmof  faiitroop«9  and  partly  firomahopethalthe  enemy.  Ending 
themselyes  unrestrained,  might  venture  on  another  battle  in  the 
field,  had  declined  to  penetrate.  But  Wunnser  availing  himself 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afifbrded  him,  threw  a  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Po,  and  brought  into  the  place  a  number  of  cattle  and  a 
large  supply  of  forage.  On  the  20th  a  party  of  fifteen  hundred 
Austrian  horse  came  out  as  far  asCastellucchio,  wherQ  one  of  the 
French  grand  guards  was  posted.  This  retired  according  to  or- 
ders, with  a  view  of  drawing  the  Austrians  further  out;  but 
they  hesitated,  halted,  and  then  withdrew  within  their  lines. 
Four  days  afterwards,  however,  general  Ott,  with  a  strong  corps 
principally  of  cavalry,  passing  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Mia- 
cio,  made  an  efibrt  to  carry  the  bridge  at  Governolo,  with  inten- 
tion it  was  thought  of  getting  into  the  rear  of  the  French,  crossing 
the  Adige,  gaining  the  firenta,  and  thus  relieving  the  garrison  of 
useless  and  expensive  troops.  But  the  French  maintained  them- 
selves against  a  number  of  charges  and  a  severe  cannonade,  unti] 
they  were  reenforced,  when  the  Austrians  were  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  a  thousand  men  and  six  guns.  After  this  severe  check, 
Wurmser  showed  no  disposition  to  risk  a  contest  in  the  field,  and 
Bonaparte  ordering  Massena  to  reform  the  army  of  observation, 
took  the  command  of  the  siege  from  general  Sahuguet  whose 
inadequate  measures  had  opened  the  way  for  Wurmser*s  escape, 
and  conferred  it  on  general  Kihnaine  who,  by  his  firmness  and 
address  in  defending  Verona,  had  risen  greatly  in  his  esteem. 

On  setting  out  for  Milan,  where  he  was  called  by  public  duty 
and  invited  by  private  affection,  he  ordered  Kilmaine  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity  of  driving  in  the  garrison  from  all  their  outposts, 
and  of  occupying  the  Seraglio.  This  order  was  comjdelely  exe- 
cuted by  the  Ist  of  October ;  Kilmaine  by  retaining  a  regiment  of 
Massena*s  division,  having  formed  an  army  of  nine  thousand  men, 
with  which  he  entered  the  Seraglio,  dislodged  the  detachments 
from  the  suburbs  of  Cerese  and  Pradella,  and  drove  the  garrison 
into  the  town.  On  the  other  side,  the  citadel  being  invested  by 
Sahuguet,  the  third  blockhde  of  Mantua  was  complete,  and 
Wurmser  with  twenty  eight  thousand  men,  his  wounded  and 
sick  included,  was  confined  within  the  narrow  circuit  of  the  walls. 
Hoping  for  relief,  sooner  or  later,  he  took  measures  for  holding 
out  as  long  as  possible,  and  had  several  thousand  of  his  horses 
slaughtered  and  sailed,  thus  avoiding  a  great  consumption  of  fo- 
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rage,  and  proearing  a  large  stock  of  food.  This  added  to  tlie 
supplies  which  had  been  collected  from  the  surrounding  country, 
and  to  several  convoys  which,  during  the  interruption  of  the  in- 
vestment, the  regency  of  Modena  had  introduced  into  the  place, 
postponed  to  a  day  more  distant  than  the  besiegers  expected,  the 
possibility  of  reducing  the  garrison  by  famine. 

Before  his  departure  for  Milan,  Bonaparte  made  this  disposi- 
tion of  his  victorious  troops.  Massena,  in  command  of  the  army 
of  observation,  occupied  the  valley  and  the  gorges  of  the  Brenta» 
iritb  his  headquarters  at  Bassano,  and  his  light  troops  advanced 
to  the  banks  of  the  Piave.  General  Bon  with  the  division  of  Au- 
gereau  was  stationed  at  Verona,  and  had  a  garrison  in  Porto  Le- 
gnano,  which  he  was  directed  to  fortify  (13).  Kilmaioe,  as  already 
mentioned,  blockaded  Mantua,  where  mindJFul  of  the  easy  entrance 
of  Wurmser  into  that  fortress,  he  threw  up  a  line  of  circum- 
valladon  around  the  suburb  of  St.  George ;  and  Y aubois  governed 
the  Italian  Tyrol,  having  an  intrenched  camp  on  the  Lavis,  and 
his  headquarters  at  Trent. 

During  the  first  fortnight  of  September  the  Austrians,  in  the 
battles  of  Roveredo,  Bassano,  and  St.  George,  and  in  the  various 
preliminary  and  dependent  combats,  lost  nine  thousand  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  eighteen  thousand  prisoners,  seventy  five 
pieces  of  artillery,  twenty  two  stands  of  colours,  thirty  general 
and  eighty  staff  officers,  six  thousand  horses,  a  quantity  of  bag- 
gage, several  hundred  ammunition  waggons,  and  two  bridge 
equipages.  With  about  thirteen  thousand  men  Wurmser  took 
refuge  in  Mantua,  the  remnant  of  his  fine  army  having  escaped 
in  straggling  parties,  or  retreated  under  his  beaten  lieutenants. 
The  loss  of  the  French  in  the  same  period  was  estimated  at  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  eighteen  hundred  were 
slain,  four  thousand  three  hundred  wounded,  and  fourteen 
hundred  taken. 

The  honour  of  presenting  to  the  directory  the  colours  and  - 
standards  won  from  the  enemy  in  these  glorious  actions,  was  con- 
ferred by  Bonaparte  on  his  aide  de  camp  Marmont,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  several  occasions.  The  ceremony  took  place 
on  the  1st  of  October.  The  minister  of  war,  in  introducing  Mar- 
mont to  the  directory,  among  other  things  said,— ''Posterity  will 
scarcely  credit  the  assertion  of  history,  that  in  a  single  campaign 
the  whole  of  Italy  has  been  conquered,  three  armies  in  succession 
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destroyed,  more  than  fifty  ooknurs  taken  by  die  Tietors,  andibat 
forty  tboasand  Amtrans  have  laid  down  their  anu;  that,  in  fine, 
these  prodigies  have  been  accomplished  by  a  young  warrior  only 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  with  an  army  of  Frendimen  only  thirty 
thousand  strong."  In  the  address  of  Marmont  there  was  this 
passage— '' The  army  set  forward;  it  overthrew  every  thing 
which  opposed  its  march,  and  for  the  first  tune  sfaice  the  existence 
of  the  republic,  French  troops  saw  the  sources  of  the  Brenta,  and 
entered  the  ancient  walls  of  Trent.  Then,  changing  suddenly  its 
course,  it  reached,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the  rear  of 
the  enemy,  and  general  Bonaparte  forced  marshal  Wnrmser  to 
receive  battle  even  at  his  headquarters. "  After  presenttng  the 
twenty-two  Austrian  colours,  the  aide  de  camp  with  much  pro- 
priety added,  ''I  have  the  honour  also  to  present  to  you,  two 
eokrars  taken  from  the  troops  of  the  Pope.  To  these  trc^hies, 
which  cost  us  but  little  exertion,  we  attach  but  small  value,  yet 
they  serve  to  attest  the  activity  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  to  maA 
the  extent  of  country  which  it  has  overrun.** 

The  president  of  the  directory,  who  closed  the  ceremony  by  pre- 
senting a  pair  of  pistols  to  Marmont,  spoke  as  follow — **  We  give 
dbanks  to  the  brave  army  of  Italy,  and  to  the  superior  genius 
which  directs  it.  The  executive  directory,  in  the  name  of  the  re- 
public, receive  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction  the  trophies  of  9b 
many  astonishing  actions ;  and  we  charge  you  to  convey  to  your 
brave  brother  soldiers  this  testimony  of  the  national  gratitude. 

''And  you,  youthful  warrior  I  to  whose  courage  and  good  con- 
duct the  general  testifies,  wear  these  arms  as  a  mark  of  esteem  on 
the  part  of  the  directory ;  and  never  forget  that  it  is  as  glorious  to 
emfrioy  them  at  home,  in  maintaining  our  republican  constitndoo, 
as  to  use  them  in  the  destruction  of  our  foreign  enemies.  '* 

These  presentations  and  discourses,  designed  upon  classical 
models,  and  associating  the  ornaments  of  the  army  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  state,  were  well  calculated  to  quicken  the  emulation,  elevate 
the  spirit,  and  confirm  the  fidelity  of  the  troops.  From  sobriety 
of  taste,  or  perhaps  firom  incifnent  umbrage  on  the  part  of  the  di- 
rectors, and  egoistical  intoxication  on  that  of  the  aide  de  camp, 
their  language  echoed  but  faintly  the  sentiments  of  the  minister's 
address.  The  emphasis  of  their  applause  was  converged  upon 
the  army,  while  but  transient  notes  of  praise  were  bestowed  upon 
the  general.    But  he,  intent  only  on  great  actions  and  immortal 
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glory,  iras  indifierent  to  the  small  distinctions  of  contemporary 
fame.  Had  he  not  been,  the  following  inofficial  letter  from  Car- 
not,  dated  the  19th  of  September,  and  written  in  answer  to  his 
despatch  of  the  6th  from  Trent,  in  which  he  had  said,  **  You  may 
soon  expect  to  hear  of  a  more  bloody  and  decisive  action,"  as 
well  as  to  his  report  of  the  battle  of  Bassano,  would  have  soothed 
his  self-love,  although  it  held  out  no  hope  of  reenforcements 
from  the  government,  nor  of  cooperation  from  the  armies  on  the 
Rhine  (14). 

'^  We  waited,  my  dear  general,  with  an  impatience  which  you 
may  readily  conceive,  the  result  of  the  action  you  announced  to 
us  by  your  former  courier.  We  have  just  received  your  last  re- 
port, and  though  accustomed  to  the  most  extraordinary  things  on 
your  part,  our  hopes  have  been  surpassed  by  the  victory  of  Bas- 
nix).  What  glory  for  you,  immortal  Bonaparte  I  what  a  terrible 
blow  for  haughty  Austria  I  She  could  never  have  recovered  from 
h,  had  all  our  armies  been  as  successful  as  that  of  Italy.  But  the 
miserable  falling  back  (reculade)  of  Jourdan,  disconcerts  all  our 
projects.  The  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  which  was  about 
reaching  out  its  hand  to  you,  finds  itself  exposed,  almost  sur- 
roonded,  and  obliged  to  retreat  precipitately  in  order  to  defend 
its  flank;  and  it  will  require  all  the  ability  of  Horeau  to  extricate 
it  from  this  «nbarrassment.  Nevertheless  Beurnonville,  who  re- 
lieves Jourdan,  brings  with  him  a  considerable  reenforcement.  He 
will  resume  the  offensive,  and  I  hope  the  result  of  all  this  will  be 
the  genial  discomfiture  of  the  army  of  prince  Charles. 

''It  is  not  the  less  certain,  however,  that  we  shall  be  deprived  of 
the  resoarces  of  Bavaria,  that  your  left  is  no  longer  supported, 
that  we  shall  have  great  difficulty  in  furnishing  yon  with  succours, 
equivalent  to  the  column  that  was  to  unite  with  you  by  the  way 
of  bspmck.  It  is  then  in  your  own  energy,  that  our  resources 
I  be  found.** 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


From  the  i$t  of  October  to  the  ist  of  November  1796. 


Armiet  or  the  HtuDe^Repake  of  Joardan  and  relreat  of  Bloreaa— Insbmc- 
tions  of  the  directory  ^Nullified  by  the  victories  of  Bonaparte,  and  falsified 
by  the  retreat  of  Morcau — Their  erroneous  Tiews  of  the  war — Their  abof- 
tive  and  contradictory  orders — Bonaparte  applies  for  reenforccments^Io- 
creasing  sickness  of  his  troops — His  absurd  project  for  redncing  Manliis— 
His  efforts  to  obtain  aaxiliaries  in  Italy —The  people  of  Lombardy  anxioos 
for  independence — Popular  revolution  in  Reggio  and  Modena^-SecooM 
by  Bonaparte,  and  discoanienanced  by  the  directors — Correspondence- 
Congress  of  Modena — Gispadan  and  Transpadan  repttbUcs«->Boiiaparte*s 
firoclamation  at  Bologna — Mission  of  cardinal  Mattel— Conflicting  policy 
of  the  directors-^Their  military  and  political  plans,  equally  abeurd— Ope- 
ntiona  of  the  Jhshdnke  Charles— Incapacity  of  BeumonTille. 


It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  yrhen  the  destniction  of 
Beaulieu*8  anny  and  the  first  investment  of  Mantua,  compelled  the 
eabinet  of  Vienna  to  change  its  plan  of  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  and 
to  confine  itself  on  that  frontier  to  the  defensive,  Jourdan  and  Ko- 
rean received  orders,  a  second  time,  from  the  directory,  to  pass 
that  river  and  to  penetrate  into  Germany.  In  pursuance  of  their 
instructions  the  two  generals,  Jourdan  opposed  by  Wartenslebeo, 
and  Moreau  by  the  archduke  Charles,  advanced  from  the  Rhine, 
and  after  several  successful  but  not  decisive  actions,  succeeded 
in  conducting  their  forces,  into  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  Ba^  on 
the  24th  of  August,  the  archduke  Charles  having  marched  rapidly 
with  a  large  part  of  his  force  from  the  front  of  Moreau,  across 
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the  DanabOy  to  the  assistance  of  Wartensleben,  attacked  and 
worsted  Jourdan  at  Amberg,  and  following  up  his  blow,  overtook 
and  defeated  him  on  the  3rd  of  Se{)tember  at  Wnrtsburg,  com- 
pelling him  to  retreat  with  loss  and  disgrace  to  the  Rhine.  This 
onexpected  reverse,  exposing  Moreau  to  an  encounter  with  the 
anit^  armies  of  the  archduke  and  Wartensleben,  caused  him  to 
abandon  the  positions  he  had  gained  on  the  Lech  and  the  Iser, 
and  renouncing  all  hope  of  forming  a  junction  with  Bonaparte  in 
the  Tyrol,  to  turn  his  undivided  attention  to  the  task  of  effecting 
his  retreat  to  the  Rhine.  This  painful  operation  he  conducied  with 
gallantry  and  success,  repelling  attacks  upon  his  rear,  over- 
coming resistance  in  his  front,  passing  rapid  rivers,  scaling 
steep  mountains,  threading  dismal  forests,  traversing  gloomy 
defiles;  constantly  pursued,  incessantly  opposed,  halting  as  often 
to  fight  as  to  rest,  sometimes  surrounded,  never  appalled,  and 
always  victorious  (1). 

But  thia  famous  retreat  of  Moreau,  though  in  regard  to  national 
feelings  it  was  in  some  degree  a  compensation  for  the  miscarriage 
of  Jourdan,  was  not  the  less  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  directory, 
nor  the  less  likely  to  disconcert  the  plans  of  Bonaparte.  Its 
commencement  was  thus  announced  to  him  by  Moreau  in  a  letter 
of  the  9th  of  September. 

''  I  have  received,  citizen  general,  your  letter  of  the  31st  of  Au- 
gust. I  was  prepared  to  attack  the  gorges  of  the  Tyrol;  the 
Lech  and  the  Iser  were  already  passed,  which  aiibrded  us  ex- 
cellent openings  upon  Inspruck.  But  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse,  when  upon  the  point  of  arriving  at  Ratisbon,  has  been 
repulsed  in  a  succession  of  aCEairs  as  far  as  Amberg,  report  says 
even  as  for  as  Wurtsburg.  This  compels  me  to  change  the  di- 
rection of  my  movements.  The  enemy,  who  was  unable  to  resist 
ia  this  quarter,  keeps  the  field  only  with  heavy  parties  of  cavalry 
on  our  flanks  and  in  our  rear,  which  occasionally  annoy  us.  I 
cannot  venture  to  impart  to  you  my  present  intentions,  for  fear 
this  letter  should  fall  into  the  handls  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as 
they  are  determined  I  will  inform  you.  Our  advanced  posts  oc- 
cupy Newburg  and  Newstadt;  the  army  is  encamped  at  Guesser- 
feld.  The  corps  of  Ferino,  occupies  Mosbourg,  Frankin  and 
Munich.  The  right  is  on  the  sources  of  the  Lech  towards 
Lampten-Frunks,  and  Schougar.  I  most  sincerely  wish  that  more 
favorable  events  would  enable  me  to  second  your  operations.*' 
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**  P.  8.  Geii0ral  Beynier  sends  yoa  io  two  w<NrdB  of  ejplMr» 
Ibe  plan  ire  are  going  to  adopt." 

On  the  day  that  this  letter  iras  initten,  a  despatch  coaunoniett- 
ing  the  same  intelligence  was  sent  off  to  Bonaparte  by  the  diree* 
tory •  Its  language,  though  obviously  framed  to  put  the  beet  face 
upon  the  failure  of  Jourdan  and  Moreau»  contains  an  earnest  call 
on  Bonaparte  for  assistance ;  and  a  virtual  confession,  tantamoonk 
10  the  subsequent  declaration  of  Camot,  that  after  aU  their  pro- 
mises of  striking  a  mortal  blow  at  the  coalition  with  their  imoeose 
forces  in  Germany,  and  of  disabling,  by  their  impressioa  in  that 
quarter,  the  Austrian  power  in  Italy,  they  now  hoped  to  be  in- 
debted for  the  safety  of  their  troops  and  their  frontier  on  ths 
Bhine,  to  the  small  unsupported  army  of  Italy,  and  the  micheriah^ 
ed  genius  of  its  commander. 

«  Evenu  have  occurred  in  Germany,  general,  wUcIa^  wbhott 
hazarding  as  yet  the  success  which  the  republic  has  obtained,  re* 
quire  notwithstanding  a  fresh  degree  ot  energy  to  ei^ecute  the 
new  dispositions  which  we  have  ordered.  The  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  attacked  suddenly  by  prince  Charles,  who 
conducted  from  Bavaria  a  reenforoement  to  Wartenaleben,  has 
been  compelled,  though  without  a  serious  action,  to  retreat  to  the 
Bednitz  and  subsequently  to  the  Lahn. 

*'This  posture  of  affairs  which  might  be  productive  of  unfor- 
tunate effects,  were  we  not  to  frustate  the  sdieme  of  the  enemy  by 
prompt  and  bold  measures,  has  determined  us  to  direct  geoer^ 
Morean  to  march  instantly,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  force,  lo 
the  country  between  the  Bednitz  and  the  upper  Bhine,  in  order  to 
attack  prince  Charles,  who  will  be  assailed  at  the  same  time  is 
front  by  general  Beumonville,  who  leads  from  the  army  of  tbt 
North,  a  reenforcement  to  that  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  of 
which  he  is  to  assume  the  command.  Goieral  Jouidan  being  io 
need  of  repose,  passes  to  that  of  the  army  of  the  North.  Before 
quitting  Bavaria,  general  Moreau  will  establish  a  defence  snf* 
ficiently  strong  to  cover  the  Lech,  and  make  head  agamst  the 
enemy  on  that  theatre  of  the  war.  But  in  order  to  fulfil  this  im- 
portant end,  it  is  indispensable  that  you  press  the  Austriaos  vi- 
gorously in  the  Tyrol.  They  might  send  reenforoemeots  into 
Bavaria,  as  by  reports  which  have  reached  us,  they  have  already 
done,  with  a  view  of  being  in  force  on  the  right  of  their  line  of 
operatione.  Whereforewethinkyouoiigbtso  toaet»astobeabii 
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to  reach  Inspniek  speedQy,  and  to  threacen  an  irriipiion  itito  Ba- 
varia. Avoid  as  much  as  the  natare  of  the  country  will  permit^ 
diasemioating  your  troops,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  to  chance,  in 
thedifierent  operations  which  you  iriU  have  to  execute.  -You 
fnH  fed  strongly  the  critical  interest  of  existing  circumstances, 
and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  exert  all  our  means,  and 
especially  to  combine  their  operation  through  the  whole  line  on 
which  our  enemies  act.  This  concert  can  alone  restore  us  the  of* 
iieasiYe  on  every  point ;  and  we  flatter  ourselves,  that  the  man- 
ceavre  of  prince  Charles,  fortunate  for  the  moment,  will  draw 
upon  his  army  a  terrible  blow  by  tempting  him  to  try  again  the 
fortone  of  battles.  We  transmit  you  a  copy  of  the  last  report 
received  from  general  Jourdan ;  and  in  this  despatch  (Sbnfine  our 
obaNvations  to  the  movement  which  we  direct  the  brave  army  of 
Italy  and  its  able  commander,  to  make  in  the  Tyrol ;  referring 
you  to  our  former  letters  for  all  matters  concerning  the  other 
objects  of  the  command  confided  to  you." 

When  this  letter  was  written,  Bonaparte  had  conquered  the 
Italian  Tyrol,  left  Vaubois  in  a  position  to  threaten  Inspruck  and 
cooperate  with  Morean,  had  shattered  to  pieces  the  corps  of  Da^ 
vidowich  at  Roveredo,  and  destroyed  the  army  of  Wurmser,  at 
Baasano;  and  when  it  was  received,  had  chased  that  general  into 
Hantna,  after  defeating  him  and  the  garrison  at  Saint-George. 
These  suceessM  rendered  this  letter  of  instructions  so  very  un- 
•oaaoBsbie,  that  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  it  in  Bonaparte's 
oorrespoadence. 

Nor  was  the  nullity  of  this  despatch,  confined  to  the  instructions 
it  conveyed  to  Bonaparte.  So  far  was  Moreau  from  profituig  by 
^cooperative  movements  of  the  army  of  Italy,  or  from  execnt- 
^  the  promised  attack  upon  the  archduke  Charles,  or  firom 
leaving  a  detachment  in  Bavaria  to  cover  the  Lech  and  resist  the 
Austrian  general  Latour,  that  after  detaching  Desttx  to  the  left 
hank  of  the  Danube  and  thence  recalling  him,  he  retreated  with 
^  whole  army  directly  to  the  Rhine. 

When  Bonaparte,  in  communicating  the  armistice  of  Gherasco, 
^  to  the  directory ;  **  Before  the  expiration  of  a  month,  I  hope 
to  be  OB  the  Tyrolian  mountains,  to  find  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
•nd  in  concert  with  it,  to  carry  the  war  into  Bavaria,"  the  di- 
v^eiory,  itt  their  despatch  of  the  7th  of  May,  rejected  theproposi* 
^,  as  <*  beset  by  the  greatest  obstacles,  and  difleultiet  thai 
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might  be  caUed  insurmountable.*'  When  he  repealed  the  sane 
proposition^  with  the  express  condition  that  he  should  Srst  bfe 
taken  Hantua>  they  again  declined  it  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
in  their  despatch  of  the  18th  of  May.  Yet  in  September,  when 
.Mantua  was  not  taken,  and  when  Jourdan  had  been  defeated, 
Moreau  compelled  to  renounce  the  ofiensiye,  and  when  snov 
was  beginning  to  fall  in  the  AIps^  they  recommended  the  Tery 
movement  to  Bonaparte^  which,  when*  proposed  by  him  under 
more  favorable  circumstances  both  moral  ami  physical,  they  lud 
declined  as  impracticable  and  visionary. 

The  fact  is  they  set  out  with  the  plan  of  making  the  Rhine  their 
principal  frontier,  and  the  maritime  Alps  their  secondary  one, 
for  this  campaign;  and  they  adhered  to  that  system  long  after 
the  astonishing  successes  of  Bonaparte  had  completely  inverted 
the  circumstances  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  attracted  sD  the 
great  interests  of  the  war  to  the  Italian  frontier.  For  whether 
the  armies  on  the  Rhine  advanced  or  retreated,  his  operations  ia 
Italy  were  equally  arduous,  active,  bloody,  successful,  and  bold; 
while  the  movements  of  the  contending  parties  in  Germany,  were 
as  has  been  shown,  decisively  regulated  by  the.  progress  of  bis 
arms.  This  incongruity  between  the  theory  of  ihe  campaign  and 
its  actual  development,  added  to  the  extreme  cderity  of  Bona- 
parte's movements,  and  the  swift  succession  of  his  victories,  ren- 
dered the  directory  as  little  capable  of  prescribiDg  his  military 
operations,  as  of  directing  the  course  of  the  clouds,  and  made 
their  instructions  when  they  came  to  hand,  inappUcahte  always, 
and  frequently  ridiculous ;  a  circumstance  which  no  doubt  had 
its  effect  in  impressing  on  the  spirit  of  their  corre^ndeoce,  an 
appearance  of  confusion  and  of  conscious  absurdity  which,  in 
process  of  time,  generated  a  degree  of  ill  will  against  their  only 
successful  commander. 

To  illustrate  and  confirm  this  view  of  the  relation  between  the 
government  at  Paris  and  their  general  in  Italy,  it  might  suffice  to 
refer  to  the  instructions  which  he  next  received.  On  the  20tn 
of  September,  the  report  of  the  batUe  of  Bassano  having  reached 
them,  the  directory  acquiesce  in  the  practical  nullity  of  their  pre- 
vious orders,  and  endeavour  to  overtake  the  rafrid  progress  of 
their  generaVs  achievements,  by  an  extension  of  their  plans  and  by 
fresh  instructions.  "  The  army  which  you  command,  general, 
has  completely  justified  our  hopes  in  this  campaign;  bntitappears 
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to  have  surpassed  them  by  the  new  successes  which  you  re- 
port to  OS*  The  result  of  the  actions  of  the  7th  and  8th  are  as 
glorious  as  they  are  unparalleled,  and  even  although  Wurm- 
ser  with  the  inglorious  relic»  of  hb  force,  should  escape  your 
pursuit,  which  is  by  no  means  probable,  we  must  regard  the 
defeat  of  his  army  as  complete,  and  the  conquest  of  Italy  as  irre- 
▼ocaUe. 

^' Among  the  dispositions  we  have  adopted  in  order  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  our  success,  and  to  render  it  decisive  in  favor  of  the 
republic,  all  the  interests  of  which  lead  to  peace,  the  first  is  to 
signify  to  the  emperor  that,  if  he  does  not  immediately  send  a  ple- 
nipotentiary to  Paris  to  enter  into  ne{;otiations,  you  are  going  to 
destroy  the  port  of  Trieste,  and  all  his  establishmenu  on  the 
Adriatic.  As  soon  as  the  fate  of  Wurmser  is  decided  you  wiH 
despatch  a  courier  to  Vienna  with  this  notification,  and  you  wiU 
march  upon  Trieste,  so  as  to  be  able  to  execute  a  threat  which  is 
justified  by  the  laws  of  war,  as  well  as  by  the  obstinacy  of  a  proud 
family,  which  dares  every  thing  against  the  republic,  and  qporte 
with  her  good  faith.  During  this  movement  you  will  continue  to 
disperse  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Austrians  in  the  Tyrol; 
you  will  establish  a  sure  communication  with  the  army  of  Moreau; 
and  will  impose  heavy  contributions  wherever  the  arms  of  France 
penetrate.*' 

But  before  this  despatch  reached  its  destination,  Bonaparte's 
report  of  the  16th,  communicating  the  escape  of  Wurmser  into 
Mantua  and  the  battle  of  St.  George,  was  received  at  Paris,  and 
rendering  their  instructions  to  march  upon  Trieste  as  absurd  as 
their  previous  orders  to  invade  Bavaria,  provoked  from  the  pro- 
lific but  fruitless  invention  of  the  directors,  a  fresh  set  of  com- 
mands. By  these,  dated  the  25th  of  September,  Bonaparte  is 
directed  to  think  no  longer  of  Bavaria  or  Trieste,  but  to  confine 
his  attention  to  Italy,  and  redouble  his  eSorts  to  take  Mantua. 
**  Whatever  may  be  the  importance  of  the  operations  against 
Trieste  which  we  prescribed,  it  is  still  more  essential  to  con- 
solidate the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  capture  of  Mantua,  and 
we  recommend  to  you  to  employ  for  this  ebject  all  your  means^ 
with  the  boldness  and  activity  which  unifonnly  guide  your  un- 
dertakings." The  next  day  they  repeat  thb^  instruction  more 
emphatically.  **  Strive  then  general  to  finish  the  campaign  of 
Italy,  by  the  capture  of  Mantua,  to  irhich  the  fat^  of  the  whole 
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peninnila  seems  to  be  attaehed."  And  they  lirge  him  to  oorres* 
pood  and  oonoert  his  movements  with  Mweao,  althoogh  that 
general  had,  as  they  knew»  a  week  previoosly  repassed  the  Lech, 
in  his  retreat  from  Bavaria  to  the  Rhine. 

In  this  successicHi  of  abortive  and  contradictory  orders,  Bonah 
parte  could  not  fail  to  remark,  that  while  every  variety  of  servfee 
was  required  of  him,  which  the  adverse  state  of  the  war  in  Ger- 
many appeared  to  demand,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  weakness 
of  his  fbrce,  or  his  continual  losses  by  sickness  and  battle ;  and 
that  no  substantial  hope  was  held  out  of  furnishing  him.  with  the 
ofk-promised  reenforcements.  Under  the  impression  which  this 
view  of  the  disposition  of  the  government  naturally  produced,  he 
replied  from  Milan  to  their  despatch  of  the  95th  of  September,  in  s 
letter  of  the  ist  of  October;  in  which,  after  eontmumg  tnm  the 
point  at  which  his  report  of  the  16th  of  Septeisber  terminated 
the  detail  of  his  operations  around  Mantua,  he  submitted  sa 
estimate  of  his  force  fit  for  duty  and  of  the  succours  he  needed, 
with  an  eftrt  at  producing  conviction,  that,  from  its  earnestness 
and  perspicuity,  would  appear  as  if  intended  for  a  last  appeal. 
M  nsual,  it  exposed  the  ignorance  of  the  government^  in  regard 
to  the  actual  condition  of  the  subject  of  then*  orders. 

**  It  is  impossible  at  this  moment,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  rains, 
to  think  of  besieging  Mantua.  It  will  not  be  practitiiUe  before 
Januaryt  By  Aat  time;  the  Emperor  wSl  have  a  powerful  army 
jn  the  Tyrol  and  the  Frioul.  Abeady  he  has  assendded  a  oorpt 
of  six  thousand  men  in  the  latter  province,  and  has  caused  eight 
thousand  to  advance  to  Botien.  There  is  nothmg  equal  to  the 
aetivity  of  their  exertions  throughout  the  empire,  to  recruit  their 
army  of  Italy. 

**  This  is  the  state  of  ours.  I  have  eighteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  men  in  the  army  of  observation,  and  nine  thousand  in 
that  of  the  siege.  And  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether,  if  I  receife 
no  reenforcements,  I  can  resist  through  the  winter  the  Emperor, 
who  in  six  weeks  will  have  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men.  I  have 
required  the  executive  commissary  to  cause  the  40th  regiment, 
which  is  at  Lyons,  to  join  me.  I  have  ordered  the  83rd, 
which  is  at  Marseilles,  to  be  passed  on  to  me,  as  well  as  the  10th 
battriion  of  the  Ain,  which  is  now  at  Toulon^  and  which  ought  to 
be  incorporated  ui  our  regiments.  These  two  regimmits,  shouM 
they  arrive,  wiQ  form  a  body  of  four  thousand  five  hundiedmen. 
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Georaal  WiOothas  very  inopportimely  detained  the  Hth  regimeiit, 
fiMir  faundred  strong,  which  general  Chatean-Nenf-Randoii  had 
•ent  to^his  army.  Add  to  this  the  10th  battalion  of  the  Ain,  fire 
hundred  strong,  and  it  makes  nine  hundred  of  the  six  thousand 
which  this  general  was  to  send  us  (2). 

''Renew  your  commands  to  general  Cbatean-Neuf-Randon ; 
order  the  march  of  the  40th,  which  is  at  Lyons,  and  of  the  83rd, 
which  is  at  Marseilles;  cause  fifteen  thousand  men  of  the  troops 
which  are  within  reach  to  march  to  join  us.  But  you  may  cal* 
dilate  that  of  every  four  thousand  which  you  send,  not  more  than 
half  will  reach  us. 

"  Consider,  that  to  maintain  your  ground  during  the  winter, 
you  must  have  thirty  fire  thousand  infontry  in  the  army  of  ob- 
serrmioD,  and  m^iteea  thousand  in  that  of  the  siege,  in  order  to 
hem  the  force  of  the  Bonperor.  These  two  numbers  united 
make  fifty  three  thousand  men,  of  which  we  have  at  present 
twenty-seren  thousand.  Supposing  the  season  to  become  more 
favoorable,  we  shaD  be  joined  by  three  thousand  of  the  sick, 
although  the  rains  of  autumn  give  us  a  great  many  invalids. 
SliU  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  us  twenty-three  thousand 


**  I  hope  to  receive  before  the  lapse  of  a  month,  if  you  confirm 
my  onknrs  and  requisitions  by  extraordbary  couriers,  eight 
thousand  men  drawn  from  the  garrisons  in  the  south  of  France. 
There  wiD  remain  then  to  be  furnished  fifteen  thousand.  If  you 
send  dien  from  Paris,  or  the  environs,  they  may  arrive  in  the 
course  of  December,  but  they  must  get  their  orders  at  once.  If 
yoo  have  any  recruits,  send  them,  as  well  as  others,  to  be  in- 
eorporated  in  our  corps.  Besides  this,  we  must  have  fifteen, 
hundred  light  horse  or  dragoons;  for  example  the  Ifcth  chas* 
seurs.  For  the  siege  of  Mantua  we  require  eight  hundred  can- 
noneers, ten  officers  of  engineers,  and  several  superior  officers  of 
artillery.  We  must  also  have  fifteen  hundred  waggoners,  or- 
ganised in  brigades  and  having  their  commanders  (3).  I  have 
none  but  Italians,  who  rob  us.  We  also  want  two  battalions  of 
sappers  and  seven  companies  of  miners. 

**  If  you  value  the  possession  of  Italy,  citizen  directors,  send 
meaU  these  reenforcements.  I  am  in  need  also  of  twenty  thousand 
muskets.  But  it  is  necessary  that  these  succours  should  arrive, 
and  not  that  it  should  turn  oat  with  them,  as  with  every  thing 
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^66  promised  to  this  army,  to  whiek  nothing  e^er  does  arriTe. 
We  have  a  great  number  of  mnalLeta  but. they  are  Austrian, 
and  are  so  heavy  that  our  soldiers  cannot  use  them.  We 
have  here  manufactories  of  powder,  which  we  work.  Thej 
produce  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  month;  a  quantity  whkdi  is 
sufficient. 

**  I  recommend  to  you  to  give  instructions,  that  the  ei^t 
thousand  men  which  I  expect  at  the  end  of  this  month,  actaaBy 
join  me.  That  done  would  enable  me  to  strike  heavy  blows  at 
the  imperialists.  In  order  that  three  thousand  men  arrive  firom 
general  Chateau-Neuf-Randon,  six  or  seven  thousand  ought  u> 
setoff. 

''  I  am  endeavouring,  to  raise  a  legion  here  to  be  armed  with 
Austrian  muskets,  and  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  national 
guard  of  this  country,  and  to  consist,  when  full,  of  three  tbousand 
five  hundred  men.  It  is  possible  the  attempt  may  succeed. 
«  ''  The  advanced  post  of  general  Yaubois,  has  had  an  engage- 
ment widi  the  Austrian  division  which  defends  the  Tyrol,  and  has 
made  one  hundred  and  ten  prisoners. 

'  **  Whatever  circumstances  may  arise,  I  beg  yon  not  for  an 
instant  to  doubt  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  army  of  Italy,  in 
sustai^g  the  honour  of  the  republic." 

Around  Mantua  the  season  grew  worse  and  worse ;  the  hot 
suns,  drenching  rains,  and  chOl  nights  of  autumn,  increasing,  the 
number  and  gravity  of  the  cases  in  a  ratio  truly  frightful.  Of  the 
army  of  the  siege  amounting  to  nine  tbousand  men,  one  division 
was  posted  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mincio;  this  last  occupying  the  suburbs  of  La  Favorita  and 
St.  George,  where  the  ravages  of  fever  were  so  severe  that  be- 
tween the  15th  and  28th  of  September,  fifteen  hundred  men  were 
^seiit  to  the  hospital  (4). 

Meanwhile  Bonaparte  continued  to  receive  information  from 
his  spies  of  the  active  preparations  of  Austria,  to  repair  her  losses 
in  Italy;  and  to  risk,  without  delay,  a  third  contest  for  the  relief  of 
Mantua ;  that  general  Colli,  who  upon  Wurmser*s  first  campaign, 
had  retreated  with  him  from  Mantua  was  advancing  at  the  bead 
of  twenty  three  thousand  men,  firom  the  neigbourhood  of  Trieste, 
40  cooperate withgeneralLaudohn,  who,  with  twelve  tbouaand  was 
posted  on  the  Piave.  The  necessity  which  this  intelligence  seemed 
to  cveate  of  accelerating  the  reduction  of  Mantua,  combined  with 
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the  ii»iifBcieiicy  of  his  force  for  direct  operatiops  of  adequate 
Tigoury  made  him  think  of  inundating  the  place ;  a  project  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  giving  instructions  to  the  chief  engineer, 
that  were  found  to  be  so  utterly  impracticable  as  to  be  almost 
ridiculous.  He  directed  Ghaisseloup  to  breakup  the  dykes  at 
GoTemolOy  so  that  upon  the  first  rise  of  the  Po,  its  waters  might 
flow  more  freely  up  the  channel  of  the  Mincio,  and  by  inundating 
Mantua,  swamp  the  garrison,  and  force  Wurmser  to  surrender. 
The  answer  of  the  engineer  to  this  order,  probably  made  Bona- 
parte smile  at  his  own  misconception ;  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able, when  the  cause  of  his  failing  to  surprise  Mantua  in  June 
19  remembered.  **  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the 
9Bth,  in  which  you  order  me  to  cut  open  and  break  up  the  dykes 
at  Governolo,  so  that  the  freshes  in  the  Po  may  overflow  a  part 
of  Mantua.  Those  who  have  suggested  this  idea  to  you,  no  doubt 
wished  to  have  something  to  say.  Break  up  the  dykes  of  Gover- 
nolo I  why  they  have  been  broken  up  these  thirty  years,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Po  flow  up  the  Mineio  without  obstruction.*'  This 
w  the  first,  if  not  the  last,  order  he  ever  issued,  betraying  ignor- 
ance of  the  material  facts  to  which  it  applied;  so  quick  and  ac- 
curate was  his  power  of  observation.  The  rebuke  conveyed 
in  the  reply  of  the  engineer  was  doubtless  not  lost  on  him  (5). 

On  more  than  one  occasion  Bonaparte  had  mentioned  to  the 
dureetory  the  expediency  of  organizing  a  corps  of  Italian  volun- 
teers, as  auxiliaries,  who,  in  escortmg  prisoners,  doing  garrison 
duty,  or  assisting  in  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  would  supply  the 
place  of  French  troops,  and  increase,  in  proportion,  the  efiective 
force  of  his  army*  This  suggestion  being  sanctioned,  he  soon 
after  the  battle  of  St.  George,  carried  it  into  effect;  and  by  the 
11th  of  October,  had  a  corps  organized  at  Milan,  which  took  the 
denomination  of  the  legion  of  Lombardy^  and  which,  though 
created,  commissioned,  and  paid  by  the  local  govenment,  was 
commanded  partly  by  French  officers  and  was  under  his  direction. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Po,  in  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Modena,  and 
Beggio,  this  example  was  soon  followed  by  a  number  of  public  spi- 
rited inhabitants,  who,  in  the  two  former  cities,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  authorities,  and  in  the  two  latter,  in  despite  of  them, 
oompleled  the  formation  of  a  volunteer  corps,  which,  being  com- 
posed of  dtizens  of  more  than  one  sute,  was  called  the  Italian  kgion . 

Id  addition  to  these  military  proceedings  the  people  of  Lorn* 
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bardy,  impatieiit  of  their  dovbtfdl  poriiioo  between  die  daimr  of 
Austria  and  the  control  of  France^  were  generally  diapoeed  to 
elect  without  delay,  a  fundamental  rerolution  in  their  state,  and 
to  establish  their  absolute  independence  of  Austria.  But  a 
number  of  the  leading  and  more  prudent  citiiens,  were  aoliciw 
ous,  before  Tenturing  on  this  irrevocable  step,  to  obuin  from 
the  French  government,  an  assurance  more  or  less  formal,  of 
support  and  recognition.  Their  wishes,  which  if  seconded,  were 
likely  to  prove  conducive  to  the  success  of  the  French  army,  were 
thus  communicated  by  Bonaparte  to  the  directors,  in  a  despatch  of 
the  2nd  of  October. 

'*  The  people  of  Lombardy  show  their  political dispositiona  more 
and  more  strongly  every  day ;  but  there  is  a  very  conrideraUe  dass 
of  them  who,  before  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  Emperor, 
would  like  to  be  invited  to  do  so  by  a  proclamation  of  the  gorw^n^ 
ment,  as  a  security  for  the  interest  France  would  take  in  the 
destiny  of  their  country,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace*  A 
resolution  of  the  government  to  this  eflisct,  and  a  decree,  establish- 
ing a  superintending  administration,  and  recognising  from  this 
day  forward  the  independence  of  Lombardy,  with  some  modifica** 
tion  during  the  war,  would  be  worth  to  this  army  as  mu6h  as  a 
reenforcement  of  three  or  four  thousand  men." 

Passing  to  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Modena,  he  added — 
**  Reggio  has  eiSscted  a  revolution  and  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the 
duke  of  Modena.  This  probably  is  the  country  which,  of  all  Italy 
is  the  most  determined  onliberty.  Modena  tried  to  do  as  much  as 
R<>ggio,  but  the  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred  men  left  by  the  duke, 
fired  on  and  dispersed  the  crowd.  The  shortest  way  would  be  to 
declare  the  armistice  broken,  since  there  are  five  or  six  miUions 
yet  unpaid,  and  to  put  Modena  on  the  same  footing  with  Bologna 
and  Reggio.  We  should  have  so  many  enemies  the  fewer,  for  the 
regency  does  not  dissemble  the  fear  with  which  we  inspire  diem, 
nor  their  joy  at  the  success  of  our  enemies.  I  beg  yoa  to  be  so 
good  as  to  send  me  your  instructions  on  this  sut^t. 

**  I  think  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  leave  this  state  in  its  present 
convulsed  situation.  I  would  rather  declare  to  their  plenipo- 
tentiary, at  Paris,  the  negotiations  broken  off.  Instead  of  this  giv- 
ing us  a  new  enemy,  we  should  obtain  from  it  assistance  and  allies 
in  the  united  people  of  Modena  and  Reggio.  However,  as  the 
fiuse  of  afiairs  changes  every  fortni^t  ia  this  eonntry,  acooriUttg 
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to  tin  camfMon  of  our  military  operations,  and  as  it  wonld  not 
be  comrenientfor  your  niptare  with  Modenato  be  known  here, 
at  a  moment  vrhen  I  might  not  be  able  to  spare  fifteen  hundred 
men  to  establish  a  new  order  of  things  in  that  dutchy,  you  might 
declare  to  the  enroy  that  yon  had  apprized  me  of  your  intentions, 
and  diarged  me  with  the  duty  of  eonduding  peace  with  his  prince. 
He  might  cmne  then  to  my  headquarters,  you  taking  c^re  to  ad- 
vise that  he  should  arrive  in  the  course  of  twelve  days.    I  would 
then  declare  the  negotiations  broken  off,  while  our  troops,  at  the 
same  instant,  should  enter  Modena,  seize  the  most  violent  aristo^ 
crats   as  hostages,  and  appomt  to  offices  friends  of  the  li^ 
berty  of  Modena.    Yon  will  then  have  the  states  of  Modena, 
Beggio,  Bologna,  and  Fefrara,  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  daily  more  inclined  to  liberty,  and  where  the  majority 
regard  us  as  liberators,  and  deem  our  cause  their  own.    The 
states  of  Modena  border  upon  the  Mantuan,  and  you  can  conceive 
of  what  advantage  it  would  be  to  us  to  have,  instead  of  a  hostile 
government  in  that  country,  one,  like  that  of  Bologna  entirely 
devoted  to  us.    At  a  general  peace  we  might  give  the  Mantuan  to 
the  duke  of  Parma ;  an  arrangement  that  would  be  politic  in  all 
respects,  and  which  it  might  be  useful  for  you  to  make  known 
to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  in  order  that  it  might  reach  the  duke 
of  Parma,  who  would  thereby  be  engaged  to  render  us  essential 
service.    Since  we  are  aUies  of  Spain,  it  would  be  matter  of  in- 
terest for  the  duke  of  Parma  to  unite  one  of  his  regiments  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred  men  to  our  army,  which  wouM  render  dispos- 
able an  equal  number  ct  our  troops,  and  would  induce  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  dutchy  to  look  upon  our  cause  as  their  own,  an 
eAet  of  no  little  advantage.    I  could  employ  this  corps  for  the 
escort  of  prisoners  and  convoys,  a  service  which  our  troops  per-  . 
form  bacOy.    Of  every  four  thousand  prisoners,  one  thousand 
esospe,  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  soldiers  to  be 
spared  for  escorts.    I  have  tried  four  hundred  of  the  Milanese 
soldiers  for  escorts,  and  the  trial  succeeded  perfecUy.    The  duke 
of  Parma  should  also  be  bound  to  furnish  me  with  a  battalion  of 
eight  hundred  pioneers,  with  their  tools.    Distant  as  we  are  from 
France,  the  alliance  of  this  prince  would  be  a  great  assist- 
ance to  us,  since  his  states  are  situated  on  the  theatre  of 
war." 
The  policy  of  the  measures  recommended  iii  this  letter,  as 
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means  of  supplfing  his  deficiencies  in  military  atrengtii,  and  of 
enlarging  the  political  power  of  France  in  Italy,  is  dear  to  the 
apprehension,  and  convincing  to  the  judgment ;  and  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  vast  influence  which  he  was  already  capable  of  exer- 
cising, bad  a  wider  field  of  political  exertion  been  open  to  him,ia 
the  international  affairs  of  Europe.    But  the  motiyes  by  which    i 
be  was  induced  to  overstep,  in  his  suggestions,  ibe  cantiou^    I 
and  abstemious  line  of  conduct  which  the  directory  had  early    i 
adopted  and  repeatedly  enjoined,  respecting  the  liberated  pro*    i 
vinces  of  Italy,  arose  not  more  from  prospects  of  advantage, 
than  from  sympathy  and  resentnient  for  manifestations  of  hostilitj 
and  friendship,  which  had  occurred  in  the  states  upon  wkidi  the 
measures  he  recommended,  were  to  operate.     When  be  was 
forced,  by  the  first  irruption  of  Wurmser,  to  fall  back  from  the 
▲dige  to  Brescia,  and  by  so  doing  gave  a  momentary  aspect  of 
extreme  adversity  to  his  arms,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  more  especially  of 
Milan,  displayed  an  unflinching  attachment  to  the  cause  of  France, 
and  a  resolution  to  support  it  at  every  hazard.    When,  sub-* 
sequently,  the  escape  of  Wurmser  into  Mantua  interrupted  the 

,  second  blockade,  the  regency  of  Modena,  as  he  had  reported  to 
the  directory,  seized  the  occasion  of  indulging  their  enmity  to 
France,  by  introducing  into  that  fortress  supptiea  for  the  gai^ 
riaon. 

Again,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  September^  a  deuch« 
ment  of  the  garrison  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
sallied  out  and  crossed  the  Po  at  Borgoforte,  on  a  foraging  ex- 
pedition. But  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  general  Kil^ 
maine  made  himself  master  of  the  gates  of  Pradelk  and  Cerese, 

.  and  on  the  1st  of  October,  completed  the  establishment  of  the 
third  blockade.  In  consequence,  the  foraging  party  was  cut  oft 
from  Mantua,  and  being  unable  to  rejoin  the  garrison,  endeavoured 
to  make  their  way  to  Florence.  When  they  got  as  far  as  Reggio, 
the  inhabitants,  by  a  voluntary  movement,  ran  to  arms  and  placed 
themselves  upon  their  line  of  march.  Retiring  within  the  frontiers 
of  Parma,  the  Austrians  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Ghinagolo. 
The  Reggians  pursued  them,  invested  the  castle,  and  forced  the 
detachment  to  capitulate.  In  reporting  the  affair  to  the  directory, 
Bonaparte  praised  the  conduct  of  the  Reggians  with  a  warmth 
which  shpws  how  strongly  he  was  affiacted  by  it.    **  In  the  firing 
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of  smaH  arms  which  took  place,  two  men  of  the  national  goard  of 
Reggio  were  killed;  the  first  citizens  who  have  shed  their  blood 
for  the  liberty  of  their  country.  The  brave  inhabitants  of  Reggio 
have  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny  by  their  own  independent 
exertion,  and  even  without  being  assured  of  our  ultimate  support/' 

Rat  notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  the  general  in  offering  this 
advice,  and  the  strength  of  facts  and  of  reasoning  by  which  he 
sustained  it,  the  directory  adhered  to  their  original  opinions,  and 
insisted  on  regulating  their  intercourse  with  the  states  in  question, 
by  the  guarded  policy  which  they  had  already  prescribed. 

''The  directory  has  taken  into  consideration  the  letter  in  which 
you  treat  of  Lombardy  and  some  other  of  the  Italian  states. 
There  can  be  no  disadvantage  in  the  people  of  the  Milanese  de- 
daring  themselves  to  a  certain  degree,  in  favour  of  liberty  and 
a  republican  government.    For  if  we  are  driven  out  of  Italy,  that 
state  of  the  public  mind  might  occupy  our  enemies  in  a  manner 
profitable  to  us;  while  as  long  as  we  remain  in  Italy,  it  is  better 
to  have  the  people  disposed  in  our  favour,  than  ready  to  attack 
us  on  the  first  reverse  we  may  sustain.    Rut  if  we  should  iiivite 
the  people  of  Lombardy  to  make  themselves  free,  if  we  give  them 
in  this  way  a  sort  of  guarantee,  binding  us  in  some  measure  not 
to  separate  their  interests  from  ours  at  the  conclusion  of  a  conti- 
nental peace,  we  should  without  doubt,  act  in  an  impolitic  manner; 
and  in  acceding  to  a  measure  of  this  kind,  should  ourselves 
(rfaoe  important  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  peace  which  is  the 
wish  of  France  in  general  and  of  the  directory  in  particular.  Our 
policy  and  our  interests,  well  understood  and  carefully  attended 
to,  require  us  even  to  restrain,  within  certain  limits,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy ;  and  to  maintain  the  people 
of  that  country  always  in  a  disposition  favourable  to  us,  without 
risking  the  continuance  of  the  war  by  an  open  protection,  and  by 
eooouraging  them  too  strongly  to  declare  their  independence. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  indemnities  in  Italy  will  be  demanded  of 
us  for  the  territory  which  our  future  security  may  command  us 
to  preserve  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  our  reverses 
in  Germany,  can  only  diminish  our  desire  to  wrest  from  despo- 
tism that  part  of  the  peninsula,  of  which  your  talents  and  the 
bravery  ot  the  army  under  your  comnuind,  have  for  the  moment 
rendered  us  masters.    The  restoration  or  the  cession  of  Lom- 
bardy, qiay  become  the  condition  of  a  lasting  peace,  and  although 
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we  have  cottie  to  no  decukm  in  regard  to  k,  we  think  it  wonld  be 
improdent,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  deprive  oanehresof 
the  means  of  making  peace  at  that  price. 

<^  Our  observations  respecting  the  independence  of  Loasbardy, 
are  applicable  to  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Reggio,  and  liodena,  and  to 
all  the  other  small  states  of  Italy ;  and  we  oug^t  to  rcNfcrable  oar 
circumspection  and  prudence,  in  order  to  avoid  committing,  by 
too  much  facility,  the  future  interests  of  the  republic  It  is  ad- 
visable to  press  the  Duke  of  Modena  to  complete  the  payment  <rf 
the  sums  which  remain  due,  in  virtue  of  the  armistice  eondnded 
with  this  prince.  But  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to  arm 
against  him  the  people  who  were  his  subjects  before  our  arrival 
in  Italy ;  and  it  is  our  desire  that  you  keep  them  in  real  depen- 
dence, until  our  political  horizon  dears  up,  and  allows  ua  to  re- 
gulate definitively  the  fate  of  Italy  by  a  general  peace. 

^'  It  is  in  virtue  of  the  same  prindples,  that  we  have  ooncliided  to 
postpone,  to  a  future  day,  your  proposition  for  giving  at  once 
the  district  of  Mantua  to  the  Duke  of  Parma.  We  shaD  procure 
no  doubt  great  advantages  for  this  prince ;  but  events  have  not  yet 
furnished  a  fit  opportunity  of  doing  so.  As  to  the  regiment  of 
Parma,  which  you  wish  to  see  united  to  your  army,  we  authorise 
you  to  treat  for  it  with  the  duke,  as  well  as  for  the  eight  hundred 
pioneers  which  you  think  would  be  serviceable  in  the  siege  of 
Mantua.  But  these  negotiations  may  take  place,  without  pledging 
us  to  a  cession  of  territory,  and  without  any  formal  guarantee  in 
that  respect ;  although  we  shall  be  weU  indined  to  favour  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power,  the  interest  of  the  duke  of  Parma  in 
Italy." 

From  the  tenor  of  this  despatch,  which  was  dated  the  lllh  of 
October,  it  must  have  been  evident  to  Bonaparte,  that  instead  of 
the  vigorous  and  concerted  movements  of  Beurnonvflle  and  Ho* 
reau  in  Germany,  which  had  been  promised  by  the  dSredory  in 
thdr  letter  of  the  9th  of  September,  aihirs  were  become  so  des* 
perate  in  that  quarter  that,  while  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by  com- 
pulsion was  regarded  as  not  improbable,  their  only  hope  of  pro- 
curing the  Rhenish  firontier  rested  on  the  sacrifice,  as  a  condition 
of  peace,  of  all  his  conquests.  This  was  discouraging ;  but  be- 
fore the  despatch  was  received,  indeed  before  it  was  written, 
the  popular  impulse  towards  independence,  had  assumed  a  de« 
cided  character  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  and  bad  given  rise  to 
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eweBts,  wUch  in  spite  of  the  cautioiu  and  discoontenanciiig  policy 
of  ihe  directory,  led  the  way  to  the  adoption  of  Bonaparte's  more 
generons  counsel  and  the  establishment  of  two  republics  under 
the  protection  ot  France.  The  first,  called  from  its  position  re- 
latirely  to  Rome  and  the  Po,  the  Gispadan,  was  composed  of  the 
legations  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara  and  the  dutchies  of  Modena  and 
Beggio ;  the  second,  entitled  for  the  same  reason,  Tiranspadan^ 
comprehended  Lombardy  or  Austrian  Italy. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  Bonaparte,  finding  himself  pressed  by 
the  progress  of  opinion  and  events,  and  unable  to  wait  for  an 
answer  to  his  4etter  of  the  2nd,  issued  a  manifesto,  representing 
that  the  regency  of  Modena,  having  failed  to  pay  the  sums  agreed 
npoD  in  the  convention  of  Milan,  and  having  taken  advantage  of 
the  naomentary  interruption  of  the  blockade  of  Mantua  to  convey 
supplies  into  that  fortress,  the  armistice  with  the  duke  was  at  an 
end ;  that  the  people  of  Reggio  and  Modena  were  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  French  army,  and  thatwhosoever  aggrieved  them 
in  their  rights  of  person  or  property,  should  be  treated  as  the 
enemy  of  France.  Following  up  this  declaration  by  acts  as  decisive, 
he  ordered  General  Rusca  with  two  thousand  men,  to  march  imme* 
diately  into  the  dutchy  of  Modena.  Rusca  took  possession  of  the 
eapitid  without  resistance,  displaced  the  ducal  garrison  and  flag, 
seiied  the  property  of  the  prince,  and  invited  the  citizens  to  follow 
the  eiample  of  the  Reggians,  and  assert  their  liberty  by  a  public 
act*  On  the  lUh,  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  detained  by  sickness 
at  MUan  (6),  reached  Modena  himself,  and  was  received  with 
boundless  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  who  collected  from  all 
quarters,  from  Bologna,  Ferrara,  but  especially  Beggio,  to  be* 
hold  the  person  of  their  deliverer  (7).  He  visited,  on  the  l&th, 
Beyenk  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  had  them  occupied  by  de- 
tacbments  of  Rnsca's  column,  and  cashiering  the  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  duke,  received  from  their  successors,  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  French  republic. 

As  early  as  the  11th  of  October,  before  he  quitted  Milan,  and 
the  very  day  the  despatch  of  the  directory  prohibiting  all  pro- 
ceedings of  the  kind  was  dated,  Bonaparte  gave  them  an  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  Modenese  revolution,  and  of  the  measures 
by  wUch  he  hoped  to  ensure  in  ito  final  success  and  the  cor- 
responding movements  in  Lombardy,  a  large  result  of  advantages 
to  Ui  army.    **  The  ailiir  oS  Modena  has  succeeded  perfealy, 
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Tbe  country  is  happy  at  seeing  itself  ddirered  from  a  hear; 
yoke.  Tbe  patriots  are  numerous  and  in  power.  You  wiD  re- 
ceiTe  herewith,  different  publications,  that  will  acquaint  you  with 
the  turn  I  am  giving  to  the  public  mind,  for  the  purpose  of  ooun* 
teracting  one  species  of  fanaticism  by  another,  and  to  make 
friends  to  us  of  a  people,  who  would  otherwise  become  our 
violent  enemies.  You  will  find  among  these  papers,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Lombard  legion.  Tbe  national  colours  they 
have  adopted  are  green,  white,  and  red.  Among  the  officers 
there  are  a  number  of  Frenchmen;  the  rest  are  Italians,  who  for 
some  years,  have  fought  under  our  standard  in  the  army  of 
Italy.  The  colonel  is  Lahoz,  a  citizen  of  Mantua;  he  was  aide 
de  camp  to  General  Laharpe ;  I  had  attached  him  to  my  suite, 
and  he  is  known  to  the  representatives  who  have  attended  tbe 
army  of  Italy,  especially  to  citizen  Hitter. 

**  Enclosed  you  will  receive  a  paper  showing  the  organhation 
I  mean  to  give  to  the  first  Italian  legion.  For  this  purpose  I  have 
written  to  the  executive  commissaries,  that  the  acting  govern- 
ments of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio,  would  hold  a 
congress  which  will  assemble  on  the  14tb.  I  lose  sight  of  nothing 
which  can  give  energy  to  this  immense  population,  and  turn  the 
public  mind  in  our  favour  (8). 

**  You  will  find  enclosed  several  letters  and  notes  of  citizen 
Cacault.  Every  thing  foretells,  that  in  the  course  of  a  month 
great  blows  will  be  struck  in  Italy.  In  that  time  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  you  should  have  concluded  an  alliance  with  Genoa,  or 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  You  would  probably  also  do  very  well,  to 
make  peace  with  the  kmg  of  Naples." 

Under  the  impulse  thus  communicated  by  his  presence,  his 
language,  and  his  support,  tbe  progress  of  popular  sentiment  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Po  was  so  rapid,  that  on  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober, in  a  letter  from  Modena,  be  was  able  to  transmit  to  tbe 
directory  this  glowing  picture  of  the  public  feelings  and  of 
tbe  favourable  measures  which  had  been  adopted  under  his  aus- 
pices. **  Bologna,  Modena,  Reggio  and  Ferrara,  have  convened 
a  congress  of  one  hundred,  deputies  at  Modena.  They  are  ani- 
mated by  the  warmest  enthusiasm,  and  patriotism  the  most  pure. 
Already  they  think  they  see  the  resurrection  of  ancient  Italy. 
With  imaginations  inflamed,  and  excited  patriotism,  dtiiettsof  all 
dasses  crowd  together.    I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  tins  country 
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and  Lcmibardy,  irhich  form  a  population  of  two  or  three  mfllions, 
produce  a  great  sensation  throughout  Italy.  The  revolution  does 
not  assume  the  same  character  which  it  bor^.  with  us ;  because, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  opposed  by  the  same  obstacles,  and 
because  the  inhabitants  are  enlightened  by  our  experience.  We 
are  very  certain  at  least  that  fanaticism  will  do  us  no  injury  bere» 
and  that  it  will  be  in  vain  for  Rome  to  declare  a  war  of  religion. 
It  will  have  no  effect  in  the  conquered  country. 

''A  legion  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  is  organizing  iuelf. 
It  is  to  be  clad,  paid,  and  equipped  at  the  expense  of  this  country, 
without  our  being  involved  in  it  at  all.  Here  is  the  beginning  of 
a  military  force,  which  united  .to  the  three  thousand  five  hundred 
men  furnished  by  Lombardy,  make  about  six  thousand.  It  is 
very  evident  that,  if  these  troops,  composed  of  young  men  ac- 
tuated by  a  desire  for  freedom,  distinguish  themselves,  it  will  be 
productive  of  consequences  important  both  to  Austria  and  Italy. 
I  win  transmit  to  yon  by  the  next  courier,  the  acts  and  manifestos 
published  by  the  congress  on  this  occasion.*' 

On  the  18th,  though  not  yet  recovered  from  the  fever  which 
prevailed  in  the  army  and  had  confined  him  to  his  quarters  at 
Milan,  Bmiaparte  repaired  to  Bologna;  and  upon  arriving 
there,  having  witnessed  certain  excesses  of  the  populace,  who, 
on  an  occasion  of  public  rejoicing,  plundered  the  property  of 
private  individuals,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  the  sentiments  of 
which,  at  variance  with  the  turbident  and  disorganizing  doctrines 
of  the  revolutionary  leaders  of  France,  deserve  to  be  studied  by 
the  best  reguhited  communities  of  the  present  day. 

**  I  observed  with  pleasure  on  entering  your  town,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  your  citizens,  and  their  firm  resolution  to  maintain 
their  liberty.  The  constitution  and  your  national  guard  will 
be  speedfly  organized.  But  I  was  afBicted  at  being  a  spectator  of 
excesses,  committed  by  a  set  of  wretches  who  are  not  worthy  of 
being  Bolognese. 

^^A  people  who  give  themselves  up  to  violence,  are  unworthy  of 
liberty.  That  people  only  can  be  called  free,  who  respect  the 
rights  of  person  and  property.  Anarchy  produces  intestine  war 
and  public  calamities.  I  am  a  foe  to  tyrants,  but  still  more  a 
sworn  enemy  to  ruffians,  and  to  those  brigands  who  lead  them 
on  to  pillage.  All  such  wretches,  who  are  born  for  the  disgrace 
and  misfortune  of  the  world,  I  wUI  cause  to  be  shot. 
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^^PeopleoTBologiial  doyoa  wish  the  French  republic  to  protect 
yoB?  Do  yoa  wish  the  French  army  to  esteem  yon,  and  to  ^ry 
in  promoting  your  happiness?  Do  yoa  wish  that  I  should  ever 
boast  of  the  friendship  you  have  shown  me?  If  you  do,  put  down 
this  handful  of  criminals ;  take  care  that  no  individnal  sufltsrs  op- 
pression ;  that  whatever  be  the  opinions  of  a  person,  he  be  not 
arrested  bat  by  due  course  of  law ;  and,  in  particular,  caoae  pri- 
vate property  to  be  respected.*' 

On  the  Slst,  upon  reaching  Ferrara,  and  finding  that  car^nal 
Mattel,  whom  he  had  previously  arrested  for  seditious  practices 
and  released  on  account  of  his  sacred  functions  and  private 
virtues,  was  again  engaged  in  political  agitation,  endeavoering  to 
induce  the  people  of  his  diocese,  by  liberal  largesses  and  ostenta- 
tious piety,  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  new  government,  and 
to  resist  the  measures  of  the  congress  at  Modena,  he  deputed  bin 
to  Rome,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  suspended  armistice,  but  in  reality  merdy  to  relieve  the 
legation  of  his  mischievous  presence,  and  himself  from  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  dealing  harshly  viith  a  person  of  Mattel's  wmMe  cha- 
racter and  religious  office. 

Indulging  in  agreeable  speculations  upon  the  hnportam  and  be- 
neficial efltects  of  his  policy,  and  of  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  he  proceeded  from  Ferrara  to 
Terona,  where  the  despatch  of  the  directory,  prohibiting  the  rery 
measures  he  had  adopted,  and  discountenancing  severely  the  po- 
pular enthusiasm  at  which  he  exulted,  overtook  him.  Hte  answer 
of  the  24th  of  October  expressing  his  regret  at  the  late  arrival  of 
their  instructions,  retraces  rapidly  and  strongly  the  principal 
motives  by  which  he  had  been  guided,  and  the  salutary  eflbcts  of 
the  conduct  he  had  pursued. 

''I  regret  citizen  directors,  that  your  letter  ot  the  lith  was  too 
late  in  reaching  me.  I  pray  you  to  refer  to  the  circamstaaces  in 
which  I  was  placed.  Rome  publishing  fanatical  mamfieetos; 
Naples  putting  her  troops  in  motion ;  the  regency  of  Modena  ma- 
nifestrog  its  ill  designs,  and  violating  the  armistice  by  passing 
convoys  of  provisions  into  Mantua ;  the  French  republic  was  dis- 
honoured and  menaced.  This  energetic  step  of  breaking  the  ar- 
mistice with  Modena,  has  reestablished  a  sound  state  of  public 
opimon,  and  united  Dologna,  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio,  under 
the  same  coloars.    Fanaticism  is  disappointed,  and  the  people 
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who  had  been  acdutinned  to  treinbie»  have  felt  that  we  were  still 
ready  to  protect  them.  We  had  a  right  to  break  an  armistice 
which  was  not  executed.  The  regency  does  not  deny  haying  sent 
sttccoors  into  Hantna. 

**  Modena,  Reggio,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna,  united  in  congress, 
have  decreed  the  raising  of  two  thousand  fire  hundred  men  under 
the  name  of  the  firsi  Italian  Ugion.  The  enthusiasm  is  very 
great.  The  peasants  who  conveyed  provisions  into  Mantua,  have 
themselves  shown  us  the  secret  routes  by  which  they  got  in. 
PerfJBCt  harmony  reigns  between  us  and  the  inhabitants. 

*'  At  Bologna,  a  town  of  seventy  five  thousand  souls,  the  en- 
thasiasm  is  extreme.  The  lowest  class  of  the  population  have  al- 
ready carried  matters  to  excess.  They  refused  lOTecognize  the 
anthority  of  the  senate.  To  establish  order,  it  became  necessary 
for  me  to  let  them  organize  their  constitotion,  and  then  to  dedare 
in  favour  of  the  senate. 

**  At  Ferrara,  the  cardinal  archbishop,  a  Roman  prince,  enjoy- 
ing an  income  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  fhincs,  gives  it 
aD  to  the  people,  and  is  constantly  at  church.  I  have  sent  him  to 
Rome,  under  the  pretext  of  negotiating,  but  in  reality  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  him.  He  was  pleased  with  his  mission.  The  folly  of 
the  Pope  is  oaparalleled ;  but  the  news  from  Naples  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, wiU  change  his  conduct.  My  pfain  is,  as  soon  as  I  can, 
to  go  10  Anooaa ;  and  to  show  no  hostile  intentions  untQ  I  get 
there. 

**  Eodoeed  yon  will  find  the  proclamation  which  I  issued  at 
Bologna,  and  the  letter  addressed  to  the  cardinal  archbishop  of 
Ferrara.  I  present  you  my  congratulations  on  the  treaty  with 
Geaou;  it  is  advantageous  in  every  point  of  view.  The  sale  of 
the  sequestered  goods  at  Leghorn,  is  now  going  on.  I  occupy 
Ferrara  with  a  small  garrison.  The  barbets  are  beaten,  dis- 
persed, and  shot.  Your  orders  for  pkicing  the  disbanded  troops, 
in  the  pay  of  the  congress  of  Lombardy  are  executed"  (9). 

The  tardy  arrival  of  this  despatch  was  partly  owing  to  ite 
having  been  written  by  the  directory  after  tmusual  delay,  and 
partly  to  Bonaparte's  frequent  change  of  place  on  a  circuitous 
route  from  Milan  to  Verona,  <rf  more  than  two  hundred  miles. 
.No  rqdy.to  this  answer  to  it  appears  in  the  correspondence,  nor 
is  it  probable,  as  the  evenu  to  whidi  it  related  were  not  only  for- 
tunate but  irrevocable,  that  any  reply  was  deemed  necessary. 
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Bat  00  the  28th  of  October,  before  it  reached  Paris,  the  directory, 
in  answer  to  the  previous  letter  from  the  general  of  the  17di^  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  the  congress  at  Modena,  of  the  ardent  ea- 
thusiasm  of  the  deputies  for  the  independence  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
levy  of  the  Italian  legion,  although  they  repeat  in  terms  the  rule  of 
policy  laid  down  in  their  former  despatches,  recede  from  it  so  far, 
as  virtually  to  sanction  the  organisation  of  the  Italian  legion  and 
its  employment  as  i^n  auxiliary  force  in  the  war  against  Austria. 

It  is  a  little  singular,  that  in  a  correspondence  so  careful,  and  on 
a  subject  so  important,  the  directors  should  have  overlooked  the 
marked  distinction  Between  the  situation  of  Lombardy,  and  of  the 
four  coalescing  states  on  the  south  side  of  the  Po ;  namdy,  that 
while  Austria  might  have  a  claim  to  the  eventual  restituiion  of 
Lombardy,  as  a  part  of  her  acknowledged  dominions  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  she  could  prefer  none  whatevo*  to 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  Modena  and  Reggio ;  for  the  destinatioa  of 
which  states  she  could  only  have  intererested  herself,  at  fisrthest, 
as  the  former  ally  of  their  ejected  governments. 

It  is  also  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  the  early  ad<^on 
and  continued  maintenance  of  this  guarded  conduct,  with  re- 
spect to  the  political  destiny  of  the  country  overrun  by  their  arms, 
or  embraced  by  their  influence,  in  Italy,  they  had  inculcated,  on 
a  recent  occasion,  a  practice  totally  repugnant  to  it.  In  a  de- 
spatch of  the  25th  of  September,  after  enlarging  on  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  which  had  arisen  from  the  indiscipline  of 
their  armies  in  Germany,  they  observe,  **  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  inhabitants  on  the  theatre  of  war  from  becoming  our 
enemies ;  it  is  necessary  to  render  them  enemies  of  their  ancient 
governments,  and  to  scatter  the  seeds  of >  insurrection  even  in 
countries  to  which  our  arms  have  not  penetrated.  This  obsei^ 
vation  applies  particuUirly  to  Hungary,  were  political  interests 
strongly  felt  by  the  nobility,  great  and  small,  as  well  as  by  the 
different  classes  of  the  people,  render  the  yoke  of  Austria  the 
more  oppressive.  Disseminate  through  that  kingdom,  in  the 
common  language  of  the  people,  proclamations  calculated,  by  their 
energy,  to  awaken  the  pride  of  the  Hungarians,  and  their  ancient 
hatred  to  their  oppressors.  The  renown  of  your  successes  and 
of  French  honour,  w31  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  your  pro- 
mises, and  perhaps  with  a  desire  to  recover  their  independence 
by  force  of  arms.** 
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Tims  wlule  tlie  general  is  carefiilly  to  abstain  from  encouraging 
an  existing  insurrection  in  one  part  of  the  emperor's  dominions, 
for  fear  of  having  to  absindon  the  insurgents  to  their  sovereign  at 
die  oondosion  of  peace,  he  is  called  on  to  excite  one  in  another 
province  of  the  same  empire,  although  it  would  be  morally  im- 
possible to  conclude  peace,  without  withdrawing  from-  the  in- 
surgents all  support  or  protection. 

From  this  retrospect  of  the  correspondence  between  Bona- 
parte and  his  government,  on  a  subject  of  frequent  consideration 
and  prominent  importance,  it  is  apparent  ibat  the  instructions  of 
the  latter  on  political  matters,  fell  short  of  the  sagacious  views  of 
the  former,'  and  lagged  behind  the  march  of  events,  as  wofnUy 
as  they  did  on  mQitary  aCEsdrs;  and  that  in  both  these  main 
branches  of  the  public  service,  the  surest  way  to  defeat  the  ob- 
jects of  the  directory,  would  have  been  to  execute  their  orders. 
Had  Bonaparte  consented  in  May,  to  divide  his  army  with  Keller- 
mann  and  to  march  with  one  half  against  Rome  and  Naples,  the 
destruction  of  his  corps  and  the  loss  of  Italy,  would  have  been 
almost  inevitable.  Had  he  now  in  October,  not  only  refused  to 
sanction,  but  attempted  to  repress,  the  popular  movements  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Po,  his  influence  in-  Italy  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, upon  the  imposing  advance  of  Alvinzi  on  Verona,  have 
been  destroyed.  But  in  a  few  days  after  his  letter  of  the  24th 
was  written,  the  renewal  of  military  operations  brought  into  view 
sabjects  of  more  pressing  interest,  and  the  succession  of  Barras 
to  the  head  of  the  directory,  probably  introducing  some  slight 
variation  of  views  into  their  councils,  nohirther  objection  was  ever 
expressed  to  the  propulsion  that  had  been  given  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  people  on  both  banks  of  the  Po.  So  that  the  creation 
of  the  Cispadan  and  Transpadan  republics  was  soon  completed, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French  general,  his  military  policy 
ccmiciding  perfectly,  with  the  ardent  wishes  of  his  new 
allies. 

In  the  meantime  affeiirs  in  Germany  continued  to  deteriorate. 
The  successor  of  Jourdan  was  found  to  be  of  far  less  capacity 
than  that  general  (10) ;  Kleber  and  Collaud  two  of  his  best  of- 
ficers had  been  sent  home  for  insubordination,  and  Marceau,  the 
darling  of  the  troops,  was  killed.  The  directory  at  one  time  ex- 
pressed a  hope,  that  their  armies  on  the  Rhine  would  be  able  to 
establish  winterquarters  on  the  German  side  of  that  river.    But 
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in  this  hope  they  were  disappointed;  the  archduke  drove  theni  to 
the  left  banky  and  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  Moreaa,  laid  siege 
to  the  fort  of  Kehl  and  to  the  head  of  the  bridge  of  HnniBguen ; 
two  points  whichy  if  carried,  would  expose  France  rather  than 
Germany  to  invasion. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


Augustf  Sepiembefp  and  OekheVy  1796. 


Folilical  nUMrtion  or  tlw  lUiliaa  states — fvenoa  forms  an  alliance  with  France 
— Bonaparte  opens  negoUattons  wilb  Sardinia  for  the  same  object — His 
letter  to  the  Sardinian  minister  of  stale^Its  good  eftect — The  king  of 
Naples  marches  across  the  Roman  frontier— intimidated  by  Donaparte'a 
▼ictories  and  menaces,  he  retires — Negotiations  with  Rome — Broken  off 
at  Florence— The  Pope  sospends  formally  the  ezecntioa  of  the  armlatico 
of  Bologna — Yeiation  of  Bonaparte— Intimates  a  wish  to  be  relieved — 
Correspondence  with  the  directory— They  give  him  full  powers  to  treat 
with  Rome— The  indiscreet  diplomacy  of  the  French  government— Venice 
secretly  arms — Bonaparte  prudently  dissembles — His  good  understanding 
with  the  duke  of  Parma — The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany— Insurrection  in 
Corsica — The  English  evacuate  that  island— It  Is  rcannezed  to  France — 
Bonaparte's  satisfaction — His  instructions  to  general  Gentili— His  advice 
lo  the  directory— Sicknea  of  the  troops — ^Despair  of  the  sick— Bonaparte 
enconrages  them — Makes  war  on  the  thievish  commissaries,  contractors, 
and  paymasters — His  remarkable  letter  on  that  subject— His  strennoot 
application  for  reenforcemenis— His  discontent  with  general  Wlllot. — His 
opinioni  on  military  government— Strengthens  his  position  by  fortifications 
on  varioos  points. 


Since  the  observation  of  Bonaparte  was  as  perfectly  true  as  it 
was  often  repeated,  that  the  face  of  political  afEairs  in  Italy,  afiect- 
ed  by  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  war,  changed  at  least  every 
fortnight,  it  is  time,  after  beholding  two  republics  rise  up  in  the 
centre  of  that  stfll  contested  country,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
France,  to  consider,  somewhat  retrospectively,  the  attitude  of  the 
other  Italian  states. 

Genoa,  vibrating  in  her  domestic  councils  between  the  incli- 
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nation  of  the  people  to  a  fraternity  with  France,  and  the  diapo-- 
rition  of  the  nobles  and  their  immediate  yassalsy  to  aide  with  the 
coalition ;  and  fluctuating  in  her  external  policy »  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  her  fear  or  her  resentment  was  excited,  by  this 
or  by  that  belligerent,  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  French  general  and  provoked  the  menaces 
of  the  French  government.  At  length,  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, commodore  Nelson,  sailing  from  the  harbour  of  Genoa,  cut 
out  a  French  vessel  from  under  the  guns  of  a  Genoese  fort  in  the 
vicinity,  and  by  that  act  of  violence,  excited  among  all  classes, 
an  irritation,  which  gave  a  preponderance  to  the  friends  of 
France  in  the  senate,  and  threw  the  republic,  from  her  position 
of  neutrality,  into  an  alliance  with  France.  This  treaty,  which 
was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  9th  of  October,  had  been  repeatedly 
advised,  and  was  warmly  approved  by  Bonaparte:  whose  sage 
and  steady  policy  it  was,  in  ofqposition  to  the  grasping  and  inn 
praticable  views  of  his  government,  to  endeavour  to  reduce  be&i- 
gerents  to  peace,  and  to  convert  neutrals  into  alHes  (!)• 

The  treaty  with  Sardinia,  which  was  concluded  in  May,  by  de- 
taching that  state  from  the  coalition,  and  placing  ui  possession  of 
the  French  army  all  the  great  fortresses  of  Piedmont,  had  left 
the  king  at  the  mercy  of  the  directory ;  with  little  power  for 
external  defence,  as  little  authority  for  internal  government,  and 
with  no  otb^  fruits  of  the  war  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  first 
potentates  to  engage,  than  an  empty  treasury,  a  heavy  debt,  and 
discontented  subjects.  It  was  the  opinion  of  some  among  French 
statesmen  at  the  time,  that  advantage  of  this  state  of  things 
should  be  taken,  to  eSsa  a  revolution  in  Piedmont,  which  would 
remove  all  apprehension  of  disturbance  from  that  quarter,  and 
add  to  the  military  means  of  France,  the  resources  of  the  de- 
throned king.  Against  this  harsh  and  unjust  operation  Bona* 
parte  protested,  alleging  that  he  had  not  troops  to  spare  for  its 
execution ;  that  it  would  lead  to  a  civil  war  in  Piedmont,  wUcli 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  tolerate  and  difficult  to  extinguish ; 
and  that  it  would  be  offensive  to  their  allies  the  kings  of  Spain 
and  Prussia ;  who  could  not  see  without  alarm,  the  French  go- 
vernment dethrone  with  their  own  hands,  a  prince  with  whom 
they  had  just  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship.  Instead 
of  depriving  the  king  of  Sardinia  of  his  crown,  Bonqwrte 
counselled  the  formation  of  an  alliance  oAnsive  and  defensive 
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with  ihat  prince,  a  measure  which  he  afBrm^d  was  reoommended 
by  the  foUowing  considerations.  It  would  suppress  the  designs  of 
the  osalcontents  in  Piedmont,  and  the  country  being  consequently 
quieted,  a  division  of  ten  thousand  fine  old  troops  might  be  pro-" 
cured  to  reenforce  his  army.  The  example  of  the  court  df  Turitt 
in  coming  into  the  alliance,  would  influence  the  senate  of|  Venice 
to  seek  a  guarantee  for  the  integrity  of  their  dominions,  in  a  simi- 
lar connection  with  France.  The  Piedmontdse  troops,  united  to 
the  army  of  Italy,  would  catch  ito  bold  spirit,  and  become  devoted 
lo  the  general  who  led  them  to  victory ;  while  they  would  be  bo 
many  hostages  for  the  good  feeling  of  the  people,  and  the  good 
faith  of  the  king. 

His  advice  in  favour  of  this  alliance,  Bonaparte  had  repeatedly 
offered  to  the  directory  in  the  course  of  the  campaign.  At  lengths- 
having  found  himself  authorised  by  a  despatch  of  the  90th  of 
September,  to  open  a  negotiation  in  relation  to  it,  he  despatched 
the  secretary  of  legation  at  Genoa,  with  instructions  to  sound 
the  disposition  of  the  court  of  Turin.  His  anxiety  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  the  kind  was  so  much  increased  by  the  outrages  of  the 
Barbets,  who  again  infested  the  iodaritime  Alps  with  a  renewal 
of  robberies  and  murder,  that  he  was  inclined  to  procure  a  per*> 
sonal  interview  with  the  Sardinian  minister  for  foreign  aibirs ; 
a  wish  which,  from  the  importance  and  multiplicity  of  other  engage- 
ments, it  was  not  in  his  power  to  gratify. 

The  king  of  Sardinia,  under  the  terror  of  the  campaign  of  Ghe- 
raaoo,  havmg  made  unmeasured  concessions  in  the  treaty  of  peace, 
determined  to  stand  up  for  high  terms  as  the  price  of  his  alliance* 
Pooissielgue  the  French  agent,  after  a  negotiation  of  several 
weeks,  transmitted  to  headquarters  the  project  of  a  treaty,  by 
which,  in  consideration  of  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  and 
a  contingent  of  eight  thousand  men,  the  king  was  to  receive  the 
whole  of  Lombardy ;  a  cession  which  would  have  doubled  the  extent 
and  power  of  his  kingdom.  This  exorbitant  demand  Bonaparte 
the  more  peremptorily  rejected,  that  before  it  was  submitted  to 
him,  he  was  apprized  that  peace  with  Naples,  and  an  alliance  with 
Genoa,  had  been  G(Micluded  at  Paris.  His  letter^to  Pouissielgue 
rderring  to  these  focu  is  dated  the  25th  of  October.  «'  I  have 
received  your  letter  of  the  21st.  The  propositions  are  not  ac- 
ceptable. The  whole  of  Lombardy,  for  a  succour  of  eight  thou- 
sandmen,  orraiher  five,  for  they  wiU never exoeed that nnmber, 
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18  asking  too  mach,  now  that  peace  is  made  wilk  Naples  and  Ge- 
noa. Piedmont  will  gain  a  great  deal  by  an  alliance  with  ns. 
The  king  by  means  of  it,  will  be  able  to  ethce  from  the  minda 
of  his  snbjecto,  the  contempt  which  the  former  treaty  in* 
spired.^' 

The  negotiations,  which  in  this  letter  Pouissielgae  wasinstmeted 
to  renew,  although  they  were  not  concluded  by  a  treaty  until 
several  months  had  elapsed,  and  a  great  alteration  been  effected 
in  the  state  of  the  war,  by  their  existence  and  notoriety,  sup* 
pressed  that  encouragement  which  the  Barbets  derived  from  the 
anffisranceor  instigation  of  thecourt  of  Turin.  It  may  be  inddentally 
mentioned,  in  relation  to  these  brigands,  that  on  the  21th  of  Sep- 
tember Bonaparte  addressed  a  letter  of  complaint  to  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  and  enclosed  it  in  one  of  remonstrance  to  his  minister, 
which  for  spirited  frankness  and  logical  force,  is  a  master- 
piece. 

**  I  am  no  diplomatist  Sir,  but  simply  a  solder ;  you  will  there- 
fore excuse  my  frankness.  On  different  points  of  his  mafesty's 
states,  French  citizens  are  robbed  and  assassinated.  By  the 
treaty  of  peace  the  king,  who  is  bound  to  allow  us  a  passage 
through  his  territory,  ought  to  give  us  a  safe  passage ;  and  it 
was  only  on  this  account,  that  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  treaty, 
I  took  upon  myself  to  restore  to  his  majesty,  not  only  the 
civil  government  in  that  part  of  his  states  given  up  to  him  by 
the  republic,  but  the  military  government  also.  At  Tini,  at 
Limon,  under  the  eyes  of  the  garrison  of  Demont,  and  under 
those  of  the  troops  commanded  by  M.  Franchar  at  Borgo  san 
Dalmaztor,  outrages  are  perpetrated  every  day,  which  seem  to 
be  not  only  tolerated,  but  encouraged  by  the  government.  I 
win  therefore  ask  of  you  a  simple  explanation; — ^first,  ought  not 
the  King  to  indemnify  us,  and  to  repair  the  losses  sustained  in 
consequence  of  crimes  committed  against  French  citizens  in  his 
territory,  when  those  crimes  are  committed  in  public,  and  by 
bands  of  men  in  regular  pay,  and  two  or  three  hundred  in 
number?— Second,  has  the  king,  with  twenty  five  thousand  men 
under  arms,  sufficient  force  to  repress  these  outrages  in  his  ter- 
ritory, and  to  compel  the  banditti  who  commit  them,  to  respect 
the  obligations  of  justice,  humanity,  and  treaties? 

'^Men,  Sir,  are  to  be  judged  only  by  their  actions.  The  hooour 
of  the  kmg  is  generally  acknowledged.    Nevertheless  one  is 
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forced  to  beUere  that  politieal  reasons  indoce  thegOTenunentto 
incite,  or  at  least  to  tolerate,  these  revolting  atrocities. 

''I  have  written  to  his  majesty  bimself,  and  I  beg  yon  to  present 
my  letter  to  him*  The  French  government  will  do  nothing  either 
openly  or  secretly  to  abolish,  or  to  weaken,  the  authority  of  the 
king  over  his  people.  Yon  are  aware  however,  that  it  would  be 
as  easy  to  do  that,  as  it  would  be  to  strengthen  it. 

**  The  day  Sir,  that  you  shall  feel  a  sincere  desire  to  destroy  the 
banditti  who  infest  our  routes  firomConi  to  Barcelonetta,  they  will 
cease  to  exist." 

This  energetic  and  pungent  letter  was  not  without  effiact ;  for 
in  a  few  days  after  it  was  received,  Bonaparte  wrote*  to  the 
directory, ''  The  king  of  Sardinia  has  decided  on  an  alliance  with 
France,  and  the  Barbets  are  dispersed  and  exterminated." 

The  grand  irruption  of  Wurmser  into  Lombardy  in  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  had  been  the  ngnal  for  all  the  latent  hostili- 
ties cherished  against  the  French  by  the  intimidated  govern- 
ments of  Italy,  to  rise  up,  like  elastic  bodies  from  which  a 
controlling  pressure  is.removed.  That  of  Naples,  influenced  by 
the  passions  of  a  mlent  woman,  burst  forth  like  the  blaze  of  a 
Tolcanq.  The  king,  with  an  army  of  twenty  four  thousand  men, 
marched  across  the  confines  of  the  Pope,  threatening,  in  violation 
of  the  armistice  of  Brescia  and  in  contempt  of  that  of  Bologna^ 
to  occupy  Rome,  drive  the  French  out  of  Leghorn^  and  join  the 
army  of  Wurmser  OO'  the  Po.  At  this  brisk  movement,  amf 
haugihty  menaco,  the  sacred  college,  however  unfriendly  to 
France,  was  thrown  into  great  alarm.  But  Bonaparte,  who  had 
already  completed  the  defeat  and  expulsion  of  Wurmser,  an- 
nounced to  the  Vatican  and  to  the  court  of  |be  Two  Sicilies, 
that  if  the  King  persisted  in  violating  the  territory  of  the  Pope, 
and  disregarding  his  own  convention  with  France,  he  undertook; 
in  the  face  of  Europe,  to  march  against  his  pretended  seventy 
thousand  men,  with  no  more  than  six  thousand  grenadiers,  four 
thousand  cavalry,  and  fifty  fieldpieces  (2).  This  threat  reen- 
forced  by  the  renown  of  the  victories  of  Lonato  and  Castiglione, 
disripated  the  hopes  and  projects  of  the  Neapolitan  monarch,  who, 
by  the  flattery  of  British  agents  had  been  induced  to  overrate  his 
importance.  StiU,  in  consequence  of  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
directory  of  a  contribution  of  several  millions,  wluch  the  Neapo^ 
litan  minister  was  insttncted  to  refuse,  the  treaty  of  peace,  con^ 
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templatedby  the  anustioe  of  Brescia,  which  mfMndtd  for  a 
time  the  offieiiaiye  operations  of  the  go?eniiiieDt  of  N^les,  was 
not  signed  umU  the  8th  of  October. 

Soon  after  theconclusioa  of  the  armistioe  of  Bologna,  Pins  YL 
despatched  signer  Petrarchi  as  minister  to  Paris,  andnegotiaiioiis 
for  peace  between  the  accnrsed  r^nblic  and  the  snooessor  of  St. 
Peter,  were  for  the  first  time  formally  opened.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  the  project  of  a  treaty  was  bransmitted  by  this  minister 
to  his  court ;  but  being  found  to  contain  stipuhtions  derogatory  to 
the  spiritual  and  hitherto  admitted  pretensions  of  the  Hirfy  see, 
it  was  rqected  by  the  Pope,  with  the  advice  of  the  coUege  of 
cardinals^  who  decided  that  its  acceptance  would  inT<4ve  an  in- 
fringement of  the  essential  articles  of  religions  fadth.  Petrarchi 
was  thereupon  recalled,  and  signer  Galeppi  commissioned,  under 
new  instructions,  to  resume  the  negotiation  with  the  French 
commissaries  at  Florence,  who  were  now  empowered  by  their 
government  to  act  in  this  matter  independently  of  Bonaparte.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  Azara,  in  the  hope  that  his  agency  apd  opinions 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  directory,  was  induced  by  the  Pope  to 
associate  himself  with  Galep(H  in  the  negotiation.  But  the  pro- 
jects agreed  upon  by  these  envoys  was  also  thought  inadmissible 
at  Rome ;  and  on  the  26th  of  September  the  negotiations  at  Fkn 
rence  were  broken  off  by  the  French  commissaries.  By  their 
heedless  and  arrogant  proceeding,  in  putting  forward  their  ulti- 
matum at  the  first  conference,  the  Pope  was  apprised  at  once  of 
the  full  extent  of  the  demands  that  were  to  be  made  on  him,  and 
deeming  accommodation  hopeless,  suspended  formally  the  execu- 
tion of  the  armistice,  in  dme  to  recall  a  convoy  of  fifteen  millions  of 
the  contribution^which  was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  at  Bo- 
logna to  the  receiver  of  the  French  army.  Convinced  that  the  di- 
rectory would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  his  ruin  as  a  tem- 
poral prince,  the  Pope  resolved  to  place  his  dependence  on  the 
friendship  of  Austria;  and  his  fear  and  iodtgnation  taking  the 
form  of  despair,  he  addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  difierent  courts 
and  principal  ecclesiastics  of  Christendom,  requiring  the  clergy 
and  magistrates  to  sound  the  tocsin  of  religious  war,  and  to  sum- 
mon the  naUons  to  a  crusade  against  France, 

The  return  of  the  convoy  to  Rome,  was  a  source  of  triunqdi  to 
the  populace,  who  naturaUy  resented  the  exaction,  by  a  foreign 
government,  ofpecuniarycontributiona  from  their  own.  The  pas- 
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81009  d  the  pdOfde  were  inflamed  by  the  priests  in  pubKc  harangoee 
and  private  exhortations,  a  work  of  sacerdotal  zeal  in  which  the 
eloquence  of  Cardinal  Manry  obtained  flagrant  distinction.  Thus 
stimulated,  individuals  from  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  offered 
gifts  for  the  service  of  the  state.  The  Spanish  ambassador,  not- 
withstanding his  recent  good  offices,  was  in  consequence  of  the 
alliance  of  his  court  with  France,  shunned  like  a  pestilence ;  and 
the  French  minister  Gacault,  saw  in  the  angry  alienation  of  the, 
popular  mind,  reason  to  apprehend  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate 
predecessor. 

Encouraged  by  this  disposition  in  his  subjects,  by  promises  of 
support  from  the  government  of  Naples,  which  while  openly 
treating  for  peace  with  France  at  Paris,  was  plotting  secretly  for 
a  war  against  her  at  Rome ;  and  emboldened  by  assurances  from 
Vienna,  that  the  French  army  having  been  driven  out  of  Ger- 
many, a  powerful  force  would  soon  come  to  relieve  Mantua,  and 
chase  the  republicans  from  Italy;  Pius  YL  deputed  cardmal 
Albani  on  a  special  mission  to  Vienna,  to  announce  his  hostile 
prqiarations  against  France,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  the  im- 
iDediate  advance  of  the  Austrian  army,  to  request  of  the  Em* 
poror  the  services  of  one  of  his  experienced  generals,  as  com- 
mander of  the  papal  troops.  In  addition  to  these  measures  for 
defence,  the  Pope  and  his  ministers,  in  their  comtaunications 
with  the  French  envoy,  manifested  the  most  obstinate  resolution 
to  maintain  the  ground  they  had  taken,  declaring  that  his  holi- 
ness would  abandon  his  capital,  and  even  surrender  his  life, 
rather  that  subscribe  to  the  terms  which  the  French  government 
demanded.  Comparing  the  violence  of  the  hostility  of  this  court, 
with  their  fSeeble  and  precarious  military  means,  Gacault  wrote  to 
Booaparte,  that  their  aversion  to  the  counsels  of  reason  was 
''like  that  of  rabid  anhnals  to  water;  in  their  rage  all  instru- 
ments seem  good,  and  they  catch  for  support  at  redhot  hooks." 

Bonaparte,  who  had  by  this  time  finished  the  arduous  campaign 
of  Bassano,  was  vexed  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Vope,  and  cha- 
grined at  the  conduct  of  the  directory.  If  he  saw  infatuation 
UMi  madness  in  the  hostile  preparations  of  Pius  VI.  and  es- 
pedaUy  in  his  viohtion  of  the  armistice  of  Bologna,  which  was  a 
wveBtion  bdependent  of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  saw  like- 
wise mischief  and  folly  in  the  abrupt  and  oiSsusive  diplomacy  of 
^  direclora.    In  a  letter  of  the  Snd  of  October  he  told  them. 
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that  Rome  drew  from  fanaticism  a  strength^  which  if  brought 
into  array  against  France,  would  compel  him  to  leave,  in  additioo 
to  his  garrisons,  a  force  of  three  thousand  men  in  his  rear, 
weakening  so  far  his  means  of  facing  the  Austrians.  He  Mamed 
them  for  opening  and  terminating  the  negotiations  too  soon,  while 
the  second  instalment  of  the  contribution  was  unpaid,  wfafle 
Mantua  held  out,  and  a  struggle  against  a  fresh  army  of  im- 
perialists was  impending.  It  was  an  error  too  he  contended,  to 
show  at  once  the  whole  extent  of  their  demands  to  the  papal  com- 
missioners, instead  of  obtaining  their  assent  to  certain  preliminary 
conditions,  and  treating  subsequently  on  the  remaining  points. 
**  This  imprudence,'*  said  he,  **  has  cost  ten  millions  in  cash,  five 
in  supplies,  and  all  the  masterpieces  of  Italy,  which  the  delay  of 
a  few  days  would  have  given  us." 

On  the  8th,  while  he  was  sick  at  Milan,  a  letter  from  the  di- 
rectory of  the  29th  of  September,  announcing  officially  the  Pope*s 
refusal  to  comply  with  the  terms  which  had  been  demanded  of 
him,  excited  Bonaparte's  indignation  not  a  little,  and  principally 
it  would  appear,  by  the  concluding  passage ;  *^  Every  day  the 
conquest  of  Italy  seems  likely  to  incline  the  balance  of  political 
interests,  more  and  more  in  our  favour.  The  confirmation  of 
that  conquest,  is  linked  ttith  the  capture  of  Mantua,  and  wte 
afford  you  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  terminate  the  campai^ 
by  that  decisive  advantage,*'  His  mind  being  irritated  by  the 
fever  of  his  body,  vexed  by  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations  at 
Florence,  and  the  consequent  disappointment  in  receiving  funds 
for  the  supply  of  his  army,  whose  exertions  and  courage  had 
furnished  many  millions  to  the  government ;  and  annoyed  by  the 
injudicious  slight  of  the  directors  in  taking  the  negotiations  oat  of 
his  hands,  and  confiding  them  to  the  very  men,  by  whose  indiscre- 
tion they  knew  he  had  been  embarrassed  in  concluding  the  ar- 
mistice out  of  which  they  grew,  he  could  not  but  consider  the 
assurance,  that  they  were  affording  him  all  the  means  in  their 
power,  for  terminating  the  campaign  by  the  captfire  of  Mantua, 
as  a  misstatement  even  more  ironical  than  absurd.  The  language  of 
his  answer  is  accordingly  tinctured  with  unusual  impatience  and 
indignation.  **  Mantua  cannot  be  taken  before  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, as  I  must  have  informed  you  already.  By  that  you  will 
see  that  our  position  in  Italy  is  uncertain,  and  our  system  of  po* 
licy  very  bad.    We  opened  negotiations  with  Rome  before  the 
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armistice  was  execated,  and  when  fifteen  miDions  of  the  contriba- 
tioD  in  paintings  and  supplies,  were  on  the  point  of  being  paid. 
Rome  is  anning  and  exciting  her  people  to  fanaticism ;  coalitions 
which  wait  only  for  the  proper  moment  to  act,  are  forming 
against  us  on  all  sides,  and  they  will  act  successfully  if  the  Em- 
peror's army  is  slightly  reenforced.   Trieste  is  as  near  to  Vienna, 
as  Lyons  is  to  Paris.   In  a  fortnight  the  troops  arrive  there.   The 
Emperor  has  already  an  army  in  that  quarter.    Enclosed  you 
will  find  all  the  documents  requisite  to  enable  you  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  our  position,  and  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  in  this 
country. — Every  thing  is  mismanaged  in  Italy.     The  prestige 
of  our  strength  is  dissipated.    They  count  our  numbers.  I  think 
it  necessary,  absolutely  necessary,  that  you  take  into  considera- 
tion the  situation  of  your  army  in  Italy,  and  that  you  adopt  a 
sj'stan  calculated  to  acquire  friends  as  well  among  princes  as 
people.    Diminish  the  number  of  your  enemies.    The  influence 
of  Rome  is  incalculable.    It  was  a  great  error  to  break  with 
this  power ;  it  all  tends  to  her  advantage.   Had  I  been  consulted, 
1  would  have  deferred  the  negotiation  with  Rome,  as  I  did  those 
with  Genoa  and  Venice.    Whenever  your  general  in  Italy  is  not 
the  centre  of  all  operations,  you  run  great  risks.    This  language 
will  not  be  attributed  to  ambition.    I  have  been  already  too 
much  honoured,  and  my  health  is  so  much  impaired,  that  I 
believe  I  shall  be  obliged  to  ask  for  a  successor.  I  can  no  longer 
get  on  horseback.    I  have  nothing  left  but  courage,  which,  in  a 
post  like  this,  is  not  sufficient.— Troops,  troops,  if  you  wish  to 
preserve  Italy." 

Li  the  answer  to  this  letter,  the  directors  make  no  allusion 
I  whatever  to  the  imputed  blunders  in  their  negotiation  with 
I  Rome,  to  the  health  of  the  general,  or  to  the  prospect  of  his 
resignation ;  but  they  confer  on  him  plenary  powers  to  conclude 
a  new  armistice,  and  even  to  settle  the  conditions  of  a  definitive 
treaty,  which,  after  being  signed  by  the  Pope  and  the  French 
minister  at  Rome,  was  to  be  transmitted  for  ratification  to  Paris. 

An  extract  of  their  letter  he  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to 
Cacault,  the  French  minister  in  Rome,  instructing  him  to  com- 
mence fresh  negotiations,  and  to  designate  Cremona  as  a  proper 
place  for  holding  the  conferences.  The  negotiations,  though 
renewed  with  difficulty,  and  thwarted  repeatedly  by  the  influence 
of  cardinal  Albani,  who  communicated  assurances  from  the 
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Emperor  of  seDding  a  powerfdl  army  iato  Lombardy,  and  of 
farnbhing  direct  assistance  to  the  Pope,  had  the  eifect  of  aflajin; 
the  religious  damonr  and  retarding  the  angry  preparatioos  of 
the  Vatican,  until  the  great  military  eyents  which  were  approacli- 
ing  put  it  in  Bonaparte's  power,  to  bring  this  long  and  vexatioos 
dispute  to  a  conclusion  (3). 

Thus,  on  diplomatic  matters  of  the  gravest  character  and 
deepest  interest,  the  opinions  and  measures  of  the  directory 
were  found  to  be  as  mischievous  and  untenable,  as  they  had 
proved  to  be  dangerous  and  impracticable  in  relation  to  the  po- 
Utical  regulation  of  the  conquered  or  liberated  provinces  of  Itair, 
and  the  military  direction  of  Bonaparte's  conduct.  And  on  aD 
these  great  divisions  of  public  service,  after  pushing  the  exercise 
of  their  authority  with  pertinacious  jealousy,  until  it  verged  opoo 
absurdity  or  terminated  in  miscarriage,  they  were  forced  to  rely  on 
the  superior  intelligence  and  more  practical  judgment  of  their  ge- 
neral. The  project  of  dividing  his  army  and  sutjecting  bis  moTe- 
ments  to  the  control  of  the  commissaries,  though  formally  aod 
repeatedly  announced,  they  were  obliged  to  relinquish,  and  to 
devolve  on  him  the  absolute  direction  of  military  aibirs  in  Italy. 
Their  determination  to  discourage  and  repress  the  repabiican 
impulse,  which  actuated  toward  independence  theBolognese,  Fer- 
rarese,  Modenese,  and  Reggians,  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
nounce for  the  opposite  policy  which  he  advised  and  instituted. 
And  now,  after  taking  the  negotiation  with  Rome  somewhat  in- 
vidiously out  of  his  hands,  and  endeavouring  to  condoct  it  on 
their  own  principles  and  through  another  agency,  they  found 
themselves  necessitated  to  entrust  it  unconditionally  Co  bis  ma- 
nagement; thus  completing  the  delegation  of  all  their  power  in 
Italy,  and  in  exclusion  of  the  executive  commissaries,  to  a  ge- 
neral just  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  But  in  all  this  there  was 
neither  intrigue  nor  arrogance  on  his  part,  nor  faronr  nor  con- 
descension on  theirs ;  the  process  being  with  them  rehictant,  and 
with  him  involuntary;  the  effect  simply  of  that  intellectadl  gra- 
vitation, which,  wherever  he  appeared,  brought  the  supreffle 
direction  of  men  and  aflhirs  under  his  control ;  had  gi^^"  ''^ 
the  command  of  the  siege  of  Toulon,  the  army  of  Damerbio0i  a° 
the  forces  of  the  convention. 

Though  Bonaparte  was  aware  that  Venice  was  secretly  m^' 
ing  all  her  strength  by  land  and  sea,  in  conformity  with  the  ad- 
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vice  of  ber  minister  at  Paris,  and  the  instigation  of  the  cabinets 
of  London  and  Vienna,  he  deemed  it  prndent  to  forbear  resent* 
ing  or  even  noticing  her  oifensiye  demonstrations;  opposing  dis* 
simulation  to  duplicity,  and  arguing  that  the  ultimate  policy  of  this 
state  would  be  determined  by  the  fate  of  Mantua,  and  the  issue 
of  the  contest  with  Austria  (k). 

With  the  duke  of  Parma,  whose  fidelity  in  conforming  to  the 
specific  terms  of  the  armistice  and  the  general  obligations  of 
neutrality,  was  admitted,  the  French  commander  was  careful  to 
cultivate  a  friendly  understanding.  That  prince,  having  occasion 
to  complain  of  the  misconduct^of  certain  agents  of  the  army  who 
exerdsed  their  functions  in  his  dominions,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Bonaparte,  desiring  that  the  abuses  of  which  he  complained, 
should  be  remedied.  This  letter,  the  object  of  which  was  im- 
mediately complied  with  by  an  order  to  the  commanding  officer 
at  Placentia,  received  on  the  1st  of  November  an  answer  couched 
in  tenns  that  must  have  calmed  the  duke's  anxiety,  and  were  dic- 
tated doubtless  by  a  desire  to  dispose  him  to  an  alliance  with 
France,  which  Bonaparte  had  recommended  to  the  directory.  ''  I 
have  received  the  letter  of  your  royal  highness,  dated  the  24th  of 
October,  and  I  have  hastened  to  comply  with  your  request.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  French  government  to  do  every  thing  that  is 
agreeable  to  your  royal  highness ;  and  you  will  find  me  ready  under 
all  circumstances,  to  furnish  whatever  assistance  or  force  you 
may  stand  in  need  of.  If  the  agents  of  the  army  misbehave  them- 
selves, I  invite  your  royal  highness  to  have  them  arrested* 
While  they  sojourn  in  your  dominions,  they  must  conduct  them- 
selves with  that  propriety  which  respect  for  the  authority  of  the 
prince  requires.  Whenever  your  royal  highness  shall  advise  me 
of  their  delinquencies,  I  will  cause  them  to  be  severely  pu- 
nished. 

''The  good  understanding  which  reigns  between  the  two  coun* 
tries,  and  the  good  conduct  observed  by  your  royal  highness 
under  aD  circumstances,  ought  to  assure  you  of  the  friendship  of 
the  French  republic,  and  of  its  protection  against  aU  those  who 
may  violate  your  authority  and  transgress  the  laws  established 
in  your  state." 

The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  moderate  in  his  character,  and  mild 
in  his  sway  over  peaceful  subjects,  with  the  French  garrison  at 
Legtiorn  on  one  ride,  and  the  republican  congress  at  Modena  on 
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the  other,  ahhoogh  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  increase  his  military  power,  had  no  influence  beyond  his 
own  contracted  limits,  and  with  regard  to  the  war  in  Italy,  was 
considered  a  cipher  (5). 

Meantnne,  in  Corsica,  the  fame  of  Bonaparte's  victories,  had  ei- 1 
cited  the  national  pride  of  the  inhabitants,  and  brought  into  ac- 
tion their  aversion  to  the  English.  They  first  refused  to  pay  | 
taxes  to  the  government,  and  when  the  viceroy  Elliot  marched 
with  a  party  of  troops  against  the  refractory  district,  surrounded 
him  with  superior  numbers,  and  suffered  him  to  return  uamo- 
lested,  only  upon  condition  that. he  should  withdraw  to  the 
seaports  the  garrisons  he  had  placed  in  the  towns  of  the  interior, 
and  dismiss  from  his  service  his  two  Corsican  favorites,  Pooeo  di 
Borgo  his  secretary,  and  the  younger  Colonna  his  aide  de  camp. 
About  this  time  the  viceroy  had  taken  possession  of  Porto  Fer- 
rajo  in  the  island  of  Elba,  as  an  offset  against  the  occupation  of 
Leghorn  by  Bonaparte;  and  finding  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
with  his  small  force,  to  put  down  the  insurrection  and  retain 
military  possession  of  Corsica,  he  determined  to  evacuate  the  island 
altogether,  and  to  convey  his  troops,  stores,  and  property  to  Elba. 
General  Gentili,  who  had  completed  his  preparations  for  a  descent 
on  Corsica,  and  was  waiting  at  Leghorn  for  a  favorable  wind,  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  successful  insurrection,  and  on  the  15th, 
communicated  the  details  to  Bonaparte,  in  a  letter  beginning  with 
words  cheering  to  the  heart  of  a  patriot,  ''The  liberty  of  our 
country  is  restored."  On  the  17th,  this  letter  was  answered  by 
an  order  to  pass  over  immediately  to  Corsica,  and  assume  the 
command  of  that  division.  The  military  instructions  contained  in 
this  order  discover  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  and  the 
country,  which  Bonaparte's  short  residence  in  Corsica  could  not 
alone  have  supplied,  but  for  which  no  doubt,  he  was  principally 
indebted,  to  the  study  he  had  given  to  the  history  of  his  native 
island. 

By  those  of  a  political  nature,  which  were  designed  to  confine 
the  reaction  of  the  insurrection  within  the  narrowest  practicable  )i* 
mits,  GentUi  is  directed  ''  to  grant  a  general  pardon  to  all  persons 
who  have  only  been  misled ;  but  to  cause  to  be  arrested  and  tried 
by  a  military  commission  the  four  deputies  who  conveyed  the 
crown  to  the  king  of  England,  the  members  of  the  late  govern- 
ment, and  the  contrivers  of  this  infamous  treason ;  among  the 
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rest  PoKzo  di  Borgo,  Barlholani,  Peraldi,  Stefanopoli,  TaiiaroU, 
Filipi/'  and  **  ihat  one  of  the  chiefs  of  baOaiion  who  may  be  con-- 
vicied  of  having  borne  arms  against  ihe  troops  of  the  republic.  So 
that  the  national  vengeance  will  fall  only  upon  about  thirty  indi- 
TidaalSy  who  probably  will  make  their  escape  with  the  English. 
Yon  will  likewise  have  the  emigrants  arrested,  should  any  of  them 
be  bold  enough  to  remain  in  a  territory  occupied  by  the  repub- 
lican troops. 

**  But  above  all  thingd,  I  recommend  it  to  you  to  execute  speedy 
justice  on  any  one  who,  actuated  by  lawless  resentment,  shall  go 
to  the  excess  of  murdering  his  enemy." 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  his  sentence  against  the  principal 
Corsican  traitors,  whose  number,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  di- 
rectors, he  reduced  to  twelve  or  fifteen,  was  in  his  own  opinion 
likely  to  be  what  it  actually  proved  to  be,  ineffectual,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  carried  out  the  principles  of  national  justice ;  and  that  his 
order  respecting  such  emigrants  as  might  persist  in  remaining  in 
Corsica,  was  intended  to  be,  and  so  it  turned  out,  nothing  more 
than  a  nominal  compliance  with  the  laws  of  France,  and  the  dis* 
position  of  her  rulers  (6). 

The  civil  administration  of  Corsica,  comprehending  the  measures 
necessary  to  reestabUsh  the  sovereignty  of  France  in  the  island, 
was  confided  to  the  commissary  Salicetti,  who,  like  general  Gen- 
tfli,  was  by  birth  a  Corsican,  and  who  sailed  from  Leghorn  with 
the  expedition.  But  neither  in  Leghorn  nor  in  Corsica,  was  this 
deputy  or  his  colleague,  allowed  to  exercise  any  military  autho- 
rity, hi  a  letter  of  the  ist  of  November  to  general  Serrurier, 
Bonaparte,  founding  himself  on  the  despatch  of  the  directory  of  the 
2l8t  of  May,  said,  '<  I  do  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  executive 
commissaries,  to  make  requisitions  on  the  generals  of  division.  I 
therrfore  return  to  you  their  decree.  When  general  Gentili  who 
is  charged  with  the  expedition,  shall  apply  to  you  for  anything, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  grant  it ;  if  you  think  it  will  be  productive  of 
no  inconvenience  to  the  service.  But  never  allege  as  a  reason  for 
your  conduct,  a  decree  of  the  commissaries,  which  in  my  estima- 
tion, is  perfectly  insignificant.  This  method  of  proceeding  is  too 
liable  to  abuse,  for  you  not  to  perceive  the  importance  of  forbid- 
ding it.  When  the  commissaries  send  you  one  of  their  decrees, 
send  it  back  with  the  remark,  that  you  acknowledge  no  orders 
except  those  issued  from  my  headquarters."    At  the  same  time 
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he  wrote  to  genersl  GentiH  who  had  luided  in  Ckiroea.  «  ¥m 
should  maintaiD  a  good  understanding  with  the  execnthre  oon* 
missarjy  without  however  feeling  yonrself  boond  to  obey  his  de- 
crees touching  the  military  serrice,  which  depends  on  you  alone.'' 
In  a  despatch  of  the  25th  of  October,  treating  on  the  8iib|ect(rf 
Corsica,  Bonaparte  expressed  this  opinion  to  the  directors:  '*  It 
will  be  necessary  to  send  twelve  hundred  troops  into  G>r8MS. 
When  you  do  send  them,  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  choose  for  that 
service  no  general  nor  commander  of  a  garrison,  who  is  a  Gorsican 
by  birth.*'  In  conformity  with  this  opinion,  which  was  founded 
on  the  apprehension  that  personal  fiivour,  or  private  resentment, 
might  disturb  the  course  of  policy  and  justice  in  the  new  govern- 
ment, general  GemiU,  though  an  excellent  officer  to  promote  the 
revolution,  was  soon  superseded  by  general  Y anbois ;  and  Sali- 
cetti,  a  man  of  admitted  ability,  zeal,  and  experience,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  course  of  a  month,  by  Miot  the  French  minist^  at 
Florence.  To  this  functionary,  when  he  was  upon  the  point  of 
sailing  for  Corsica,  Bonaparte  wrote,  ^*  The  Corsicans  are  a  people 
extremely  difficult  to  comprehend ;  their  imaginatiotts  are  ex- 
cessively lively,  and  their  passions  most  violent."  And  farther,  to 
assist  Miot  in  the  discharge  of  this  delicate  mtssioo,  he  induced  his 
brother  Joseph,  whose  influence,  both  from  his  personal  qoalitief 
and  his  connection  with  the  commander  in  chief,  was  very  great 
in  the  island,  to  acc6mpany  him.  Under  their  prudent  and  pa- 
triotic management,  the  revolution  was  consummated,  and  Cor- 
sica reunited  to  France,  without  difficulty,  or  the  pain  of  shedding 
a  single  drop  of  blood  (7). 

On  the  11th  of  October,  Spain  from  being  a  neutral  power  under 
the  treaty  of  July  1795,  became  an  afiy  of  France  in  the  war  against 
Great  Britain.  This  event,  together  with  the  affiance  with  Genoa, 
the  peace  with  Naples,  and  the  recovery  of  Corsica,  overthrew 
the  project  of  naval  ascendancy  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  which 
the  seisure  of  Toulon  had  inspired  the  Britidi  cabinet,  and  gave 
for  a  season  the  mastery  of  that  sea  to  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleets.  In  consequence,  the  opposition  against  which  Bo- 
naparte would  have  to  contend,  was  limited  to  the  forces  of 
Austria,  and  such  adherents  as  she  might  make  or  preserve  in 
Italy.  This  change  in  the  situation  of  maritime  afiairs,  was  a 
source  of  much  satisfaction  to  him.  in  a  letter  of  the  17th  of 
October  he  thus  announced  it  to  the  minister  at  Borne.    ''  I  have 
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Ibis  momeBt  reoeiTed  intelligence  that  the  English  are  evacuating 
ihe  Mediterranean;  they  have  already  evacuated  Goraica,  which 
has  hoisted  the  tricdored  flag,  and  sent  depnties.to  me  to  take.the 
oath  (tf  allegiance."    On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Josephine, 
**  The  English  are  evacuating  the  Mediterranean;  Corsica  is  ours; 
good  news  for  France  and  for  the  army/'    And  in  a  letter  of  the 
saoie  date  to  the  directory  before  he  had  heard  of  their  treaty  of 
peace  with  Naples,  after  enlarging  upon  the  value  of  Corsica  to 
France,  he  observed :  **  The  expulsion  of  England  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, has  a  great  influence  on  our  military  operations  in  Italy. 
You  OB|^t  to  exact  severe  conditions  from  Na{des,  for  this  event 
exerts  an  impprtant  moral  etfoct  upon  the  minds  of  the  Italians, 
and  wfll  make  Naples  tremble  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Sicily." 
The  severe  tone  of  this  suggestion,  so  different  from  the  habitual 
mildness  of  his  counsels  to  the  government,  and  so  opposite  to  the 
aoderation  of  the  terms  upon  which  he  concluded  and  recom- 
mended the  armistice  of  Brescia,  was  inspired  no  doubt  by  his  in- 
fliipiation  at  the  perfidious  boldness  of  the  king  of  Naples  in  taking 
advantage  of  Wurmser's  first  irruption,  and  marching  a  column 
of  troops  across  the  Roman  frontier. 

Beside^  these  various  intricate  and  weighty  afiairs  of  what  may 
be  lenaed  diplomatic  interest,  and  foreign  policy,  which  he  had  to 
sostaiaor  conduct  during  the  short  breathing  time  allowed  him  by 
Ihe  Anstrians  after  the  battle  of  St.  George,  his  attention  was  given, 
during  the  same  interval  and  with  his  accustomed  energy,  to  the 
interior  condition  of  his  army ;  its  health,  its  finances,  and  its  re- 
enfoteenents. 

lingering  under  the  obstinacy  of  autwnnal  fevers,  and  crowded 
4iaiiliiUy  in  loathsome  hospitals,  the  invalids  became  so  feeble  in 
body  and  dejected  in  mind,  that  they  refused  the  remedies  pre- 
scribed for  them,  and  were  reduced  to  a  state,  in  which  it  may  be 
said,  that  <'  despair  tended  the  sick."  Bonaparte,  himself  afflicted 
with  the  same  fever  under  which  his  men  suffered,  visited  the 
hospitab,  and  at  one  of  them,  throwing  a  quantity  of  Jesuit's  bark 
into  a  vessel  of  water,  drank  cofHOusly  of  the  mfusionbefore  the 
eyes  of  the  patients.  His  presence,  his  example,  the  words  of 
courage  and  consolation  which  he  addressed  to  them ;  their  re- 
mraibcanoe  of  his  kidefatigable  labours,  and  glorious  deeds,  re- 
vived the  soldiers  to  hopes  of  health  and  a  relish  for  life.  The 
draughts  prepared  by  the  surgeons,  they  no  longer  refused,  and 
VOL*  i«  24 
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they  felt  awakaiied  wiihin  tbem,  mder  die  langBor  ef  lilqfseri 
snibriiigt  a  moral  strength,  whkh  oorrohoraied  the  eelourj  ef- 
fects of  nededne.  Thus,  disease,  which  emieftes  other  geasriili, 
and  prostrates  the  force  of  armies,  was  disarmed  of  its  most  daiH 
geroos  power  by  the  generoos  zeal  and  nrifying  energy  of  this 
great  oommuider. 

In  defiance  of  his  example  and  tnjonctions,  the  agents  emriind 
with  the  receipt  and  distribotion  of  the  treasnre  of  the  any,  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  foriotts  Tidssitiides  of  the  war,  to  oomout 
nomeroos  and  henry  malversations.  The  appearance  of  Wnnmer 
at  Mantna,  an  event  which  seemed  to  displace  for  ever  the  au- 
thority of  France,  and  to  render  the  retreat  or  destmetio^  of  Be- 
naparte  inevitable,  was  especially  the  signal  for  the  perpetration 
of  all  sorts  of  peculation  and  rognery.  Bnt  afker  destroying  the 
two  armies  of  Wnrmser,  and  shnttingnp  that  marshal  inHanioa, 
Bonaparte,  from  his  headquarters  at  Milan,  declared  war  against 
the  tUeves  of  his  own  army,  and  proseeated  it  with  that  vigour  and 
acfivity,  which  characterised  his  contesu  with  less  obsthain  and 
hatefolfoes.  His  abhorrence  of  this  species  of  crime,  whidi  had 
been  often  expressed,  was  early  manifosted.  When  he  took 
Mmmand  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  after  his  snppression  of  the 
sections  of  Paris,  a  paynmster  who  had  conferred  widi  him  on  a 
matter  of  duty,  upon  making  his  bow  took  care  to  place  a  ronleatt 
of  geU  on  thechimney  piece.  As  soonaa  it  was  discovered.  Bo* 
naparte  bad  the  paymaster  called  back,  and  npon  asking  what  be 
meant  by  the  proceeding,  was  Urid  that  it  was  left  for  Us  ac- 
ceptance, and  was  nothing  bat  a  compliance  with  constant  naagew 
To  the  confosion  of  the  paymaster,  the  doQoear  was  refoaed,  and 
himself  repnlsed  with  disdain  and  reproaches  (8).  b  wonU  af- 
ford neither  pleasure  nor  instruction  to  recapitolate  sumtdy  the 
frauds  wluch  Bonaparte  detected,  the  delinquents  he  eipoeed, 
the  disorders  he  remediBd,  or  the  criminals  he  pobhed.  Boft 
his  letter  of  the  19th  of  October  may  be  cited,  as  irfnrnishes  an 
animated  sketch  of  the  embarrassments  of  this  sort  by  which  he 
was  beset,  and  of  the  vigorous  mode  and  indspendsnt  spirit  in 
which  he  encountered  them. 

**  Since  I  have  been  at  Milan,  I  have  been  ooenpied  in  making 
war  upon  the  swindlers  of  the  army.  I  have  had  mm^  of  them 
triedand  punished,  and  it  is  my  disty  to  denounce  oAov.  In 
madungopen  war  against  them,  it  is  clear  that  Imakeiitbein^ 
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terest  of  i  thMsand  tonguei  to  perrert  piiblie  opinion  to  my 
pnjadke.  I  UBderttaiid  that  two  months  ago  I  wished  to  make 
mysdf  duke  of  liilaii,  that  at  present  I  want  to  be  king  of  Italy. 
As  long  as  my  strength  and  your  oonfideooe  remain  to  me,  I  will 
wage  unrelenting  war  against  the  thieres  and  the  Austrians. 

**  The  company  of  Hachat  is  nothing  more  than  a  nest  of 
kiuiTes,  without  any  real  credit,  without  ftinds  or  character.  I 
cnnot  be  suspected  of  anfaimese  toward  them,  because  it  ttoi 
my  opinsoB  that  they  were  diligent,  honest,  and  well  disposed. 
Bat  proof  must  be  yielded  to. 

^'  nrst,--They  have  received  fourteed  mOlioas ;  they  hav^  paid 
of  tlM  only  six  millions;  and  they  refuse  to  pay  the  orders  of  the 
treasury  for  less  than  a  discount  of  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent. 
Transactions  of  dns  shameful  description,  are  publicly  eSscted  at 
Genoa.  They  declare  they  have  no  funds ;  but  still  for  this  honeiA 
profll,  they  consent  to  pay  the  orders. 

'^  Second,— They  furnish  nothing  to  the  army  of  good  quality; 
complaints  reach  me  from  all  quarters.  They  are  strongly  sus^ 
pectad  of  having  made  fhlse  deliveries  of  wheat,  to  as  amouift 
exceedmg  ei^ty  thousand  quintals,  by  corrupting  the  keepers  of 
the  magazines.  Third— Their  contract  is  onerous  to  the  republic, 
since  one  miHion  in  silver,  whkh  weighs  ten  thousand  pounds, 
can  be  transported  in  five  or  six  post  coac^hes,  for  five  or  six 
fhonsawl  firancs;  while  their  transportation  of  the  saaM  stun, 
costs  nearly  fifty  thousand  francs,  as  the  treasury  allows  them  by 
Contract  five  per  cent.  Tet  it  is  to  this  company  of  f6ur  names^ 
that  are  confided  aH  the  interesu  of  France  in  Italy.  They  are  not 
merdiants  but  mere  stockjobbers,  Hke  those  of  the  l^alais  Royal. 
Pourthr— Feregaldo,  a  native  of  Marseilles  (one  of  the  company), 
disclaimed  his  character  of  Frenchman,  denied  his  country,  ind 
made  himself  a  Genoese.  He  does  not  wear  the  nationd  cockade. 
He  left  Genoa  with  his  funity,  spreading  alarm  by  saying  we  were 
going  to  bombard  Genoa.  I  had  him  arrested  and  driven  out  of 
Looibardy.  Ought  we  to  sufllsr  fellows  of  this  description,  who 
are  more  ifi  disposed  and  aristocratical  than  the  emigrants  them- 
setves,  to  act  as  spies  upon  us,  be  always  with  the  Russian  consul 
at  Genoa,  afid  then  enrich  themselves  at  our  expense?  Lachese, 
our  consul  at  Genoa,  is  a  knave.  His  condoct  at  Leghorn  in  sell- 
nig  wheat  at  an  under  price,  isproof  of  it. 

'' The  mentendbe  at  Leghorn  does  not  sell.    Ihavejusi  sent 
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orders  toFlichaito  bayeit.  diBposedof;  bat  I  am  wiUiog  to  bei, 
that  thankfi  to  a.conspiracy  of  rogaes,  the  sale  ^wtQ  not  prodiice 
two  mUlioiiSy  althouf^  it  ought  to  yield  at  least  seven. 

''  As  10  the  military  oommiasaries,  except  Deuibe,  the. director 
in  chief,  Boinod,  Hacade,  and  two  or  three  others,  they  are  tk 
veriest  thieves.  Three  are  on  trial.  It  is  their  duty  te  inspect 
and  superintend;  yet  they  furnish  the  means  of  fraud  by  rigning 
everything.  It  is  necessary  topurgethearmy  of  them  and  send 
ns  honest  foomnvssaries,  if  honest  commissaries  are  to  be  foood. 
Such  as  have  wherewithal  to  live  on  abready  ought  to  be  select- 
ed* The  quartermaster  Gossdin  is  a  rogue.  He  made  ooatncts 
for  boots  at  thirty-six  francs,  which  have  since  bem  reneved 
Ht  eighteen. 

.  '' J'inally,— Shalll  tell,  you  that  a  miiitary  cMmussary^FfaMi,!! 
accused  of  selling  a  box  of  Jesuit's  bark  seot  us  by  the  kingof 
Spain.    Others  have  sold  mattresses.    But  I  will  say  no  more. 
Such  horrors  make  one  blush  at  being  a  Frenchman.    The  town 
of  Cremona  funushed  for  the  hospitals  more  than  ifty  thoonad  eBi 
ofAie  linen,  which  these  villains  have  sold.    They  sell  every  this;. 
''  You  no  doubt  calcukted  that  your  agents  would  pilfer,  bat 
still  that  they  would  perform  the  public  service,  and  have  a  little 
decency  in  their  frauds.    But  they  rob  in  a  manner  so  ridiculoos 
and  impudent,  that  if  I  had  a  month's  time,  there  is  not  one  of 
them  that  might  not  be  shot.    I  cease  not  arrestiag  them  and 
bringing  them  before  courts  martial.     But  they  boy  op  the 
judges :  for  it  is  a  fair  here,  every  thing  is  sold.  An  agent  acciued 
of  having  imposed  a  contribution  of  eighteen  thousand  francs  on 
Salo,  has  only  been  condemned  to  be  put  in  irons  for  twomonths. 
And  then,  how  are  we  to  prove  any  thing  against  them;  they  all 
support  one  another. .  DiWiss,  or  cause  to  be  arrested,  qmirter- 
master  Gosselin.     Dismiss  the  commissaries  named  in  the  en- 
clq^  list.    It  is  true  they  would  probably  ask  nothing  better. 
*^  I^t  us  come  next  to  the  paymasters.    Thevenin  is  a  robber; 
he  affects  an  insolent  luxury.    He  has  made  me  a  present  of 
several  beautiful  horses,  which,  as  I  was  in  want  of  them,  I  took ; 
but  for  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  him  accept  payment. 
Have  him  arrested  and  kept  in  prison  six  months.    He  might  pay 
a  war  tax  of  five  hundred  thousand  francs  in  carii.    He  does  not 
perfomi  his  duties.    His  waggons  are  filled  with  emigrantsi  are 
called  roya/,  and  wear  the  (preen  collar  '*  ( the  colour  of  eke  connt 
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d'Aitois) '' before  my  eyes.    You  may  conceive  that  I  often  haye 
them  seiEed ;  but  they  are  not  always  in  my  way. 

'^  Sonolet,  late  agent  of  provisions,  is  a  rogue.  The  depart- 
ment of  suppKes  was  right  in  dismissing  him.  Auzou  is  a  thief 
who  never  does  his  duty.  Collot  performs  his  duty  faithfully.' 
He  has  zeal  for  the  service  and  more  honour  than  all  these- 
swindlers. 

**  The  new  agent  sent  by  Gerf-Beer  appears  to  be  better  than 
Thevenin.  I  only  speak  on  this  occasion  of  the  great  knaves. 
Would  you  believe  that  they  try  to  corrupt  my  military  secreta- 
ries, even  in  my  antechamber.  The  military  agents  are  all  cheats. 
One  of  them  named  Yaleri,  is  on  trial  at  Hihin; '  the  others 
led. 

'^Faypoolt,  your  minister^  Pouissielgue,  secretary  of  legation/ 
and  Sucy,  quarter  master  general,  all  honest  men,  are  witnesses 
of  the  frauds  committed  by  ¥lachat  and  company,  at  Genoa.  But 
I  am  obliged  4o  set  off  to-morrow  for  the  army ;  a  ciromth- 
stance  that  gives  great  joy  to  all  the  knaves,  whom  a  gianc«f 
at  the  administration  of  the  army  has  made  known  to  me. 

**  The  paymaster  general  is  an  honest  man,  though  of  limited 
capacity.  The  comptroller  is  a  knave ;  witness  his  conduct  at 
Bologna. 

''  The  denunciations  which  I  make  are  smcere  abd  corisden- 
tions,  Mke  the  verdicts  of  a  jury.  You  must  be  aware  that  it  would 
comport  neither  with  my  station  nor  my  character,  to  denounce 
these  culprits  to  you,  had  I  time  to  collect  positive  proofs  against 
them.    They  all  cover  themselves. 

**  Besgranges,  agent  of  provisions, is  intelligent;  but  we  want 
Saim-llaime  who  is  a  man  of  merit  and  consideration.  The  ser- 
vice would  be  performed  and  you  would  save  several  millionsl  I 
beg  you  to  send  him  to  us.  Finally,  we  require  for  agents  not 
stockjobbing  sharpers,  but  men  of  large  fortune  and  established 
character.  I  have  none  but  spies.  There  is  not  an  agent  in  the 
army  who  does  not  desire  our  defeat,  nor  one  who  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  enemy.  Abnost  all  have  emigrated  under  one 
preteit  or  another.  It  is  Ihey  who  make  known  our  numbers, 
and  destroy  the  prestige  of  Mur  force.  So  that  I  guard  myself 
more  against  them  than  I  do  agisnst  Wurmser.  I  never  have 
any  of  them  with  me,  and  during  our  expeditions  supply  my  army 
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withoQi  ilieai.    B«t  thai  daM  not  premit  cMr  nunfiMHiriBC 
stories  according  to  their  evsMMi'*  (9), 

Inooafonnity  with  the  soggestioDs  oentaiMd  im  Urn  knar,  he 
had  proYiottsly  sent  orders  lo  bate  Qossclia  and  Hack  anraslad 
and  condncted  aadBr  gnard  to  Milan,  ameaaore  which*  however 
salutary  in  its  preventire  offiBcts,  eonJld  not  resiedy  the  disoiden 
already  existing  in  the  finances  of  the  army.  In  conseqnanoe  of 
their  deranged  imd  fravdnlem  state,  wh^n  the  next  aeries  of  nu- 
litary  operations  commenced,  the  anny»  notwithstandiig  tlio  tast 
resources  which  it  had  created,  was  for  amMMit  not  weH  sop- 
plied  (10). 

*  Keen  in  the  detection  and  pnnishment  of  dienu  and  onlpriia 
among  the  fiscal  agents  of  his  army,  he  was  xealoos  in  yhidiGiittBg 
those  who  were  nprts^t  and  faithftd.  A  letter  to  the  directory, 
of  the  19th  of  October,  in  whicftk  he  defends  <he  conduct  ef  the 
intendant,  diseoTers  his  acnteness  and  sagacity  in  matters  of  bn»- 
neis,  and  exhibits  an  mteresting  new  of  die  suhsistame  and  ex<* 
pauses  of  his  army. 

''  You  win  receive  herewith  a  statement  of  the  expenaea  of  the 
army*  By  it  you  will  discover,  that  the  calumnies  whidi  have  been 
unjustly  heaped  upon  the  intendant  Oennite^  cannot  reach  ban. 
As  a  man  of  business,  he  possesses  industry  and  method,  without 
having,  howler,  transosndant  talenu.  You  wiU  observe  a  great 
difference  between  the  aecount  of  the  paymaster  general  and  that 
of  the  executive  commissaries,  and  that  it  ranges  from  toar  to  five 
Bullions.  Thecmrifttbsariesi^lege  that  they  have  advanced  a  ba- 
lance of  five  millions  to  the  paymaster  general,  who,  on  his  aide, 
is  in  the  right,  because  he  says,  *^  show  a^  receipts."  Jfareover, 
he  knows  what  be  has  expended.  lanspeetthisdifereaeeiscaiiaed 
by  the  commissaries  thoonselves  giving  orders  for  sums,  and  ma* 
king  payments  of  arrears,  without  passing  the  amount  through 
the  hands  of  th^  paymaster,  or  without  the  (fidrarsement  being  au- 
thorised by  the  intendant.  This  practice  i^  subversive  of  all 
order  and  aocountability.  To  my  knowledge,  two  or  three  ad- 
jutants general  having  been  taken  by  th^  enemy,  on  their  return 
h«|ye  had  gratifications  of  three  thousand  francs  allowed  Aem  by 
the  oemmissaries;  payments,  whioh  you  wiB  see  dearly,  the  in- 
tendant would  not  have  authorised.  They  were  aceorded  to 
brave  officers,  who  deserved  favour.  But  Ae  proceeding  has  had 
the  bad  efiect  of  giving  rise  to  claims  from  all  the  superior  offi- 
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c«rs»  iBd«Bflori«Mldydiereisalreadrbuttooi^ 
in  imkoaifieatioD  of  hmw.  At  the  digfateit  dieck,  every  body 
hat  loel  hit  portmanteav.  The  boards  of  adminiitratioii  sign 
•rery  tUng  that  is  presented,  which,  has  made  me  take  the  deler- 
nination  to  grant  no  gratifications  whatever,  withoat  the  signature 
of  theminiirter  of  war*  which  wiB  save  as  a  great  deal. 

'^  Asyou  wOl  perceire,  tbeut  that  for  the  six  months  which  th^ 
campaifa  haa  lasted  we  have  spent  but  eleven  millions,  it  remains 
for  oie  to  explain  why  we  have  spent  so  little.  It  is  beGM»e» 
firsi,— we  lived  far  a  long  time  on  reqnisitioas ;  second,— we  have 
noeived  sopplies  in  kind  from  Modena,  Parma,  Ferrara  and  Bo* 
lognn;  iMrd^France  has  furnished  as,  and  still  famishes  as  con^ 
eadaraUo  qoantities  of  provision ;  andlasily,  we  often  snhsist  oo 
the  magaahHw  of  the  enemy." 

With  regard  to  reenforoementa,  his  earaest  and  reiteraied  ap^ 
peala  to  the  govenment  have  already  been  reforred  to.  They 
prevail  aaimernqpledly  through  the  series  of  hia  military  letters, 
extending  from  the  battle  of  8t.  George  to  the  day  when  the  am^ 
offAlviaii  came  in  sight  of  his  ontposts,  and  then  gave  plaoe  only 
lodireetiona  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Milan,  to  forward  to 
headqaarters,  every  man,  who  shoald  arrive  from  France,  or 
who  coold  be  drawn  fttmi  the  varioos  garrisons  and  depots  in 
Lomhardy*  Yet»Mtwithstandinghisapplications»mitreaties,  re- 
presesiations,  and  remonstrances;  notwithstanding  the  ample 
mA  repeated  promisea  of  the  directory,  and  the  impertoos  neoes^ 
ally  ef  holding  their  groond  m  Italy;  notwithstanding  the  great 
extent  of  cooatry  which  he  had  now  to  occcopy;  iidoesnotap^- 
pear  that,  in  the  intervd  above  defined,  more  than  twelve  or  thir* 
teen  thousand  men  reached  him.  In  order  that  an  exaggerated 
■ayrossion  of  their  nambers  might  be  eommanicated  to  the  eaemy, 
the  thin  battattons  were  represented  to  be  fiedl  regimentsi  and 
were  mayched  into  Italy  ia  separate  detachments  and  by  diflforent 
renies.  Bntthey  were  aot  safficient  to  repair  the  losses  he  had 
eoalaitted  in  the  campaigns  agaiast  Wormser,  in  the  miffshes 
arowAllantaa,  malfrom  the  fevers  of  aatamn  (11).  He  was 
particularly  disappouited  and  chagrined  that  the  83rd,  a  regiment 
mMerittg  three  tbousaad  five  hundred  mea,  whieh  had  been  at^ 
taeheAatOMtfaoe  to  the  army  of  Italy,  and  had  served  under  his 
iawnediate  ordsra  in  the  campaign  of  179&,  was  retained  by  ge- 
aerdWiHot  inthesoulhof  Fiance.    This  officer,  who  insub- 
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ordinadon  toBoiuip«rte,  oodimaiided  the  8th  mililuy  cHvirion,  the 
headquarters  of  which  were  at  Marseilles,  not  oiuy  refosed  to 
send  forward  the  83rd,  but  in  defiance  of  Bonaparte's  instmo 
tions,  detained  the  10th  tmttalion  of  the  Am,  a  squadron  of  the 
18th  dragoons,  and  the  11th  regiment  of  the  line,  which,  afiter 
six  months  of  procrastination,  general  Ghateaaneuf  Randon  bad 
been  induced  to  part  with.  General  Wiilot's  pretext  was,  that 
these  troops  were  required  to  keep  down  the  disafiBCted  popit* 
lation  in  ihc  south  of  France.  In  representing  this  insobordinate 
proceeding  to  the  directory,  Bonaparte,  in  a  despatch  of  the  Sod 
of  October,  observed :  **  Nevertheless  the  general  has  eight  thou* 
eand  men  in  his  division ;  troops  enough  to  conquer  the  sovtii  of 
France  were  it  in  rebellion.  I  hold  in  subjection,  and  regulate 
with  a  police,  an  enemy's  country  more  extensive  than  his  divi- 
aidn,  with  eight  or  nhie  hundred  men.  General  Wfllot  served 
in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  in  the  army  of  Italy.  He  en- 
joys the  reputation  of  being  a  brave  man  and  a  good  soldier, 
but  of  being  also  an  outrageous  royalist.  Not  knowing  him,  and 
not  having  time  to  exambe  his  operations,  I  am  far  from  confirm- 
ing this  opinion  of  his  character ;  but  one  thing  appears  ^Tery 
dear  to  me,  which  is  that  he  acts  in  the  south- as  if  it  were  b 
Vendte,  which  is  the  surest  way  of  making  it  so.       ^ 

^' Where  no  respect  is  paid  to  the  constituted  authoritiee,  and 
where  the  inhabitants  of  several  departments  are  declared  «fi 
masse  to  be  unworthy  of  being  called  citizens,  it  must  be  in  con* 
temptation  either  to  raise  a  large  army,  or  to  stir  updvilwar. 
I  can  see  no  middle  object.  If  you  leave  general  Wfllot  at  Mar* 
aeilles,  you  must  give  him  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  or 
expect  to  witness  the  most  afflicting^  scenes 

**  When  a  town  is  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  it  appears  to  me 
that  an  officer  becomes  a  sort  of  magistrate,  and  is  bmrnd  to  con- 
duct himself  with  a  moderation  and  decorum,  suited  to  the  dr* 
cumistances  of  his  situation ;  and  should  refuse  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  factions,  or  an  officer  of  the  vanguard.  I  aubont  Uiese 
reflections  to  you,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  I  am  under  of 
obtaining  reenforcements. 

''I  beg  of  you  aho  to  take  the  8th  military  division  from  nnder 
my  command;  because  the  principles  upon  which  general  Wil- 
lot conducts  himself,  are  notsudi  as  become  his  station;  and 
because  I  should  think  myself  disgraced  at  seeing  disorder  ex- 
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cited  Ja.a  pkee  under:  my  anthority,  or  ai  aUowioga  geim^al  sub- 
ject to  my  command,  to  make  himself  nothing  inore  than  a  tool 
of  fiactions.*' 

This  severe  denunciation  of  Willot's  conduct,  conveyed  a  strong 
censure  upon  that  of  the  director]^    Balancing  between  the  dif^ 
f  erent  parties  of  the  republic,  and  endeavouring  to  counteract  the 
violence  of  one,  by  the  force  of  apother,.  they  had  become  at  this 
particular  crisis,  more  fearful  of  the  repid>licans  than  of  the 
royalists,  and  were  supposed,  notwithstanding  the  general  repn<- 
gnance  of  their  sentiments  and  his,  to  haveemploy  ed  general  Wil- 
kH  for  the  special  object  of  breaking  the  spirit  and  defeating  the 
{Mirpoees  of  the  former.  Their  reply  to  this  part  of  the  despatch, 
which  was  written  after  several  days  had  been  allowed  for  deli- 
beration, and  which  avoids  all  allusion  to  Bonaparte's  equitable 
and  enlightened  views  of  military  government,  shows  that,  while 
ihey  were  not  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  reflec- 
tions, they  could  only  excuse  themselves  by  vindicating  Willot, 
who  in  a  few  months  subsequently  they  punished  for  treason.  They 
enclosed  the  copy  of  a  decree,  by  which  according  to  Bonaparte's 
desire,  the  8th  military  division  was  provisionally  separated  from 
his  command,  and  also  the  copy  of  a  letter  to  general  Willot  re- 
quiring him  to  retain  within  his  province,  as  many  troops  only  as 
might  be  indispensable  in  his  ducreiian  for  the  service  committed 
to  him ;  and  to  despatch  the  rest,  particubrly  the  10th  battalion  of 
the  Ain,  as  reenforoements  to  the  army  of  Italy.    But  this  bat- 
talion cottskted  of  raw  troops  and  was  only  five .  hundred  strong ; 
while  the  83rd  of  which  they  make  no  mention  whatever,  was  a 
veleran  regiment  of  seven  times  that  number.    Of  their  praise  of 
the  royalist  and  refractory  general,  implying  a  direct  approval  of 
his  ccmduct,  and  an  oblique  reprehension  of  Bonaparte's  animad- 
versions, the  latter  abstained  from  taking  the  least  notice,  further 
than  to  aeqaamt  them  with  iu  fetal  consequences.    For  the  con- 
trariety of  Willot  became,  by  encouragement,  naturally  more 
vexatious  and  unbending,  and  the  reenforcements  ordered  from 
the  interior  to  the  army  of  Italy,  were,  it  soon  appeared,  like^ 
streams  passing  through  a  sandy  desert,  the  greater  part  of  them 
retamed  in  the  region  they  were  destined  to  traverse  (12). 

Bat  it  was  not  to  the  matter  of  reenforcements  only  that  his  so- 
licitade.  extended,  as  appears  by  hb  despatch  of,  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, in  which,  with  his  usual  force  and  fUicity  of  expression, 
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hedrairiilieattirtteof  goferoBMttoilitqMlityalioof  Ike 
flMn  to  be  sent  hiiD,  and  to  the  character  of  the  ofieere  to  be  re* 
eeived  or  retained  in  his  army. 

'^  Yon  will  receive  herewith  the  answer  of  general  Chatenii- 
nenf  Randon*  by  the  retnm  ef  an  extraordinary  covrier  wUeh  I 
•ent  h^.  From  this  then  itfoUows,  that  lean  hope  for  nochieg 
more  than  two  Aoosand  men,  while  yoor  order  reqpdred  mx. 
thousand.  Yon  informed  me  by  yonr  last  courier  that  ten  iho«* 
sand  men  independently  of  these  two  thousand,  were  abont  to 
join  me.  Yon  onght  to  let  me  know  the  day  and  place  of  their 
departure,  and  their  actual  condition.  If  tea  thousand  men  set 
out,  yon  may  calculate  that  not  mwe  than  five  thouiaud  win 
arrive. 

<'I  do  not  yet  know  whether  general  KeUermann  has  east  oa 
the  Mth  from  Lyons,  nor  whether  general  WiUot  has  obeyed  my 
order  to  send  the  83rd.  On  these  two  regiments,  should  diey 
arrive  in  time,  may  perhaps  depend  the  fate  of  Italy. 

**  We  have  a  great  maoy  artillery  and  engineer  ofBcera  sick. 
Send  us  ten  officers  of  each  of  these  corps,  and  ht  them  be  brave 
and  active.  Mantua  has  rained  these  two  corps  for  us.  1  beg 
you  to  leave  in  coamiand  of  them,  Ghasseloup  and  Lespiaasse ; 
they  are  two  excellent  officers.  I  have  so  many  generak  <tf  bri- 
gade wounded,  thatin  spite  of  your  daily  promotiona,  there  is  still 
a  deficieney.  It  is  true  some  have  joined  me  who  are  ao  stupid, 
that  I  cannot  employ  them  in  active  operationa. 

^*l  request  yon  to  send  me  general  Dnvigneau,  and  soum  others 
of  his  stamp;  send  teigadiers  rather  dum  generals  of  <fivisiov. 
Tfaoae  who  come  from  htVendfe  are  nnaccnstomed  to  wmr  on  a 
grand  scale.  We  find  the  same  fault  with  the  treeps,  but  they 
soou  get  experience.  Mantua  is  hermetically  blockaded  and  that 
with  seven  thousand  infantry  and  fifkeen  hundred  cavalry. 

''Send  me  men  who  have  served  in  the  cavalry,  to  recruit  our 
regiments;  we  wiU  get  horses  for  them.  Let  than  oome  with 
their  uniforms  of  dragoons,  chasseurs,  or  hussars,  with  their 
^sabres  and  carbines,  eipsept  the  dragoons,  who  oiq(ht  to  have 
muskeu  like  the  infantry.  There  are  ao  many  of  the  aucisua  gen- 
darmes infesting  the  siveeUof  Paris,  that  by  means  of  some  netrre 
reeruitleg  officers,  I  believe  it  would  be  praeticahie  to  obiab  a 
good  number  of  them,  only  renunding  ihem  that  we  fuj  here  in 
hard  ea«h.    More  than  twelve  hundred  of  omr  cavakry  are  sick 
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or  wmumM;  aad  diair  harms  are  doing  notbing  at  the  depots. 
Send  oa  aone  cavalry  oflkerfl,  edoiida  and  captains ;  we  will 
ind  e«ploymeDt  for  them  here.  Let  them  be  men  that  will 
Sght.  I  pray  yon  to  allow  cdoael  Gandreau  of  the  SMkh  dragoona 
and  8entiUiac  of  the  ifith  chassenrai  to  retire  on  half  pay.  They 
are  omd  who  fhll  aiok  on  the  eye  of  a  battle.  Sneh  men  have  na 
paariim  for  the  sword.  I  pray  you  also  to  aUow  the  same  in- 
dnlgenoe  to  dtizen  Gaugonnier  major  of  the  1st  hussars. 

'*  Thecolooel  ofthe  1st  hussars,  who  iswounded,  isabrave  man ; 
but  he  is  too  old,  and  should  be  allowed  to  retire.  Inconsoqnenoa 
of  these  oflcera  foiling  us,  duty  falls  too  heavily  on  the  few  braye 
feUown  belonging  to  the  cavalry,  who  end  by  being  wounded, 
taken,  or  lulled;  and  the  corps  is  left  without  commanders.'* 

lii  a  lener  of  the  25th  of  October ,  after  telling  the  <Brectors  that 
theMth  regiment  which,  upon  marchmg  ftxnn  Paris  was  reported 
at  four  thousand  men,  had|oined  hfan  only  eleven  hundred  strong, 
urgmg  them  by  promises  of  great  success  to  send  forward  the  Mtah 
and  8Sd,  and  suggesting  the  expediency  now  that  the  English  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Mediterranean,  of  assisting  him  by  naval 
cooperation  in  the  Adriatic ;  he  adds.  **  If  you  send  a  squadron 
of  Mgates  teto  the  Adriatic  it  will  be  of  advantage  for  an  officer 
beloaging  to  it  to  land  and  concert  operations  with  me  in  order  to 
diooee  a  station  for  the  protection  of  the  ships,  and  for  our  cor- 
respendenee.  Itwouldbewelltooif  a  large  lighter  could  come  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Po.  I  could  load  her  with  hemp  and  ship  tunber* 
She  might  in  exchange  bring  us  three  thousand  muskets,  two  thou- 
sand bayonets,  two  thousand  sabres,  four  thousand  six  inch  shells; 
a  thousand  balls  for  twelve,  and  six  thousand  for  eighteen, 
pounders;  articles  of  which  we  are  in  continual  want.  I  can  see 
no  other  means  of  supplying  our  naval  force  with  provisions,  of 
which  there  is  abundance  in  the  legation  of  Ferrara  and  in  the 
Romagna.  Should  there  be  an  apprehension  of  a  scarcity  of  grain 
in  the  spring,  boats  may  be  sent  to  the  month  o(  the  Po,  and  I 
wiD  send  down  any  quantity  that  may  be  required." 

Besides  its  immediate  rehtion  to  his  military  operations,  this  let- 
ter is  interesting  from  the  evidence  it  aflbrds  of  the  powerful,  but 
unconscious,  tendency  of  his  mind  to  transcend  the  limits  of  sub- 
ordinate duty ;  and  of  his  ability,  even  from  a  remote  frontier  in 
a  foreign  country,  to  touch  and  manage  the  springs  of  government 
in  France. 
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Bat  while  he  was  BuffBriiig  from  Che  nef^igtaee  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  knavery  of  oontradorsy  and  thepestflenoe  of  thedimate, 
the  last  of  these  causes,  aggravated  by  want  of  food,  wasope- 
rating  severely  in  Hantoa.  On  the  18th  of  OctobM*,  this  having 
been  ascertained  from  the  confession  of  prisoners  and  the  reports 
of  spies,  Bonaparte  directed  Berthier  to  send  a  flag  of  trace  to 
marshal  Wnrmser,  and  to  offer,  in  his  name,  if  the  Austrian  cohh 
mander  would  give  up  Mantua,  to  allow  him  to  march  oot  with 
all  his  troops,  artillery,  and  stores,  and  retire  freely  into  Ger- 
many.   On  this  occasion  the  ofier  was  refused. 

As  the  succours  which  Bonaparte  required,  if  furnished  at  all, 
were  likely  to  be  slow  in  their  progress  and  inadequate  in  their 
numbers,  he  determined  to  strengthen  his  position  in  Italy  by 
works  of  defence.  With  this  view  he  fortified  Pizsighitone,  Tre«o, 
and  other  eligible  points  on  the  Adda,  his  two  bridges  across  the 
Po,  one  near  Mantua  and  the  other  near  Pavia,  Ae  forts  of  Dr- 
bino  and  Ferrara,  and  the  undefended  positions  on  theAdige. 
His  purpose  was  to  cover  the  siege  of  Mantua  as  long  as  possible, 
to  protect  his  flank  against  annoyance  from  Rome,  and  in  case  the 
weight  of  the  approaching  Austrian  irruption  should  compel  him 
to  abandon  the  line  of  the  Adige  and  the  works  around  Mantua,  to 
retire  behind  the  Adda,  and  there,  with  ther^ublican  population 
of  Mihin  at  his  back  and  such  reenforcements  from  France  ss 
might  have  time  to  join  him,  to  dispute  the  mastery  of  Italy  io  a 
great  battle. 
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paratlTO  Ioh  of  the  two  amiet     Bonaparto't  report  to 

Letters  to  Jotephine,  Hadaae  Maim,  feaeral  Clarke,  i 

attack!  DaTidowlch,  and  driTot  him  ioto  the  Tyrol— Plaees 

OQOMMDd  of  Yaahois't  dlviiioo— Hetaraf  lo  Yeiooa— AhortlYe  i 

of  Alrinil^He  retreats  behind  the  Breola— Praseatatioa  of  the  coloon  Id 

the  direelorj— Merit  of  Booaparte  to  this  oontesL 


**  The  couriers  who  bore  to  Yienna  the  news  of  Prince 
Charles'  successes^  were  foUowed  by  messengers  with  aetxrants 
of  Wurmser's  disasters.  The  imperial  coart  passed  the  whole 
month  of  September  in  Yidhsitndes  of  joy  and  grief.  Tet  tbe 
satisftiction  of  triumph,  did  not  make  up  f6r  the  constenuitiott 
produced  by  defeat.  Germany  was  safe,  but  Italy  was  lost,  and 
the  army  which  was  to  maintain  this  frontier,  had  disappeared. 
Its  numerous  staff,  its  veteran  marshal,  with  the  wrecks  of 
several  broken  regiments,  had  saved  themselves  only  by  taking 
refuge  in  Mantua ;  which  reduced  to  extremities,  in  want  of  food, 
and  aprey  to  peatilencet  was  on  the  point  of  opening  its  gates  to 
the  victor.  The  Aulic  council  fdt  the  necessity  of  making  extra- 
ordinary efforts.  It  assembled  two  armies,  one  in  the  Friotd, 
and  the  other  in  the  Tyrol,  and  pbcing  them  under  the  eonmand 
of  Marshal  Alvinzi,  ordered  him  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Ibntoa, 
and  the  rescue  of  Wurmser  (l).** 

Such  is  the  well-drawn  picture  that  Bonaparte  himself  sketched, 
of  the  impressions  under  which  the  Austrian  cabinet  was  now 
preparing  to  contest  with  him  a  fourth  time,  the  possession  of 
Lombardy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  miscarriage  and  retreat  of  the  Fk'eoch 
armies  on  the  Rhine,  were  felt  in  Italy^  not  oidy  as  aa  olhet 
agahist  the  victories  of  Bonaparte  in  the  general  result  of  the 
campaign,  but  as  leavmg  a  balance,  to  be  carried  to  tfie  credit  of 
Austria,  in  the  yet  unsettled  dispute.  It  could  not  be  doubted 
that  the  Emperor's  good  fortune  on  the  principal  frontier,  would 
dispose  and  enable  him  to  redouble  his  exertions  on  the  se- 
condary one ;  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  detachments  from 
the  army  of  the  archduke,  recruits  firom  the  Illyrian  provinces, 
draughts  from  Austrian  Poland  and  the  remotest  garrisons  on 
the  Danobe,  were  pressing  forward  on  the  various  routes  feading 
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into  Aalj.  la  tlie  FricMl,  ihe  dhririon  of  QaudoiiowiGli  irhieh 
had  etciqped  from  the  fieldofBaiauM),  was  the  mideiisoB  which 
these  reeoftnroeniaits  coDeeted;  as  that  of  Davidowich)  who  re> 
maioed  at  Newmark  in  front  of  Yanbois,  was  their  rallying  point 
in  the  Tyrol. 

Thii  state  of  thfaigs  ooinciding  with  the  earnest  representations 
and  reiterated  appeals  of  Bonaparte,  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
directory  to  the  importance  ot  assisting  their  general  in  Italy 
with  something  more  substantial  and  efBcacions  than  promises 
and  despatches.  But  eren  in  this  corrected  stage  of  th«r  oonncOs, 
their  acts  when  compared  with  the  abundance  of  their  assnrancest 
were  better  cakalated  to  disappoint  hb  ezpectations,  than  to  sa- 
tisfy his  wants.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  Notember^  the  whole 
amoaat  of  reenfbrcements  he  receiredy  were  not  sufficient  to 
repair  his  losses  by  death,  wonnds»  and  disease ;  and  he  and  his 
bnire  army  were  doomed  to  engage  in  a  fourth  contest,  with 
the  odds  of  two  to  ofie  against  them,  and  against  an  enemy  whose 
persererance  was  stimulated  by  the  obvious  ne^ect  of  their  own 
government  (S). 

When  lus  great  services,  important  position,  and  perilous  ei*» 
posure,  are  taken  into  view,  it  is  diffiodt  to  account  for  this  do- 
tomiaed  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  government.  No  suspicion 
was  entertained  of  Us  integrity  or  bis  patriotism;  for  when 
certain  journalists  ia  Paris  accused  him  of  a  design  of  niaking 
himeeif  kiag  of  Italy,  and  affirmed  that  he  was  to  be  superseded 
by  seneral  Hoehe>  the  directory  not  only  wrote  to  him,  abjuring 
and  repvobating  the  cafannny,  but  published  their  letter  in  ihe 
Maniieur  as  soon  as  it  was  written.  In  this  document  they  say» 
<'The  directory  view  with  indignation  the  periidy  with  whioh  a 
eertaia  coalidoa  of  pampUeisers  have  allowed  themselTes  to 
attack  the  loyalty  and  constant  fiddity  of  your  services,  and  they 
owe  it  to  thonsehres  to  contradict  formalty  the  absurd  calumnies 
whidi  a  necessity  of  miaisteriBg  to  the  maligaant  taste  of  their 
readers,  has  caused  these  writers  to  hazard."  Nor  were  they  in- 
sensible to  the  vatae  of  their  cenqaests  in  Italy,  or  to  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  them ;  for  from  Italy  they  had  derived  funds 
for  sopporting  the  armies  of  Jourdaa  andMoreau,  and  equipping 
the  squadrons  in  Toulon;  and  they  acknowledged  that  their 
only  diance  of  establishing  by  treaty,  the  constitutional  limiu  of 
France  on  the  Bhine,  depended  on  the  equivakms  wUch  they 
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would  have  to  utter  in  Italy.  Yet  althon^  Boiiaparte».  from  the 
beginDuig  of  the  campaign,  had  been  solictiine  reenforcemedtt, 
they  had  never  enabled  him  to  bring  into  the  fidd  more  tium  half 
the  numerical  force  of  his  enemy.  He  bad  gained  battle  after 
battle,  destroyed  army  after  army,  bumbled  foe  after  foe,  reduced 
to  peace  or  subjection  state  after  state ;  and  had  repeatedly  ofered, 
if  but  moderately  reenforced,  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  fioiah  the  war 
in  the  heart  of  Germany.  All  was  in  vain ;  the  diriectory  not  only 
refused  to  provide  for  this  adventurous  march,  but  diverting  their 
resources  to  less  feasible  projects,  fiailed  even  to  supply  the  void 
which  the  waste  of  war  had  occasioned  in  his  ranks ;  although 
the  Italian  Tyrol  was  added  to  the  extent  of  country  to  be  covered 
by  his  arms,  and  the  retreat  of  their  generals  on  the  Rhihe,  left 
Austria  ft^ee  to  make  her  greatest  efforts  on  the  side  of  Italy. 
With  the  twenty  two  thousand  men  assembled  at  Brest  under 
general  Hoche,  added  to  the  army  of  Italy,  Bonaparte,  while  the 
archduke  Charles  was  before  Kehl  and  Huninguen,  would  have 
reopened  that  ft^ntier  to  the  advance  of  the  armies  on  the  Rhine, 
or  taken  Vienna;  and  in  either  case  would  have  forced  the  Em- 
peror to  peace.  StiU,  the  directors  confined  him  to  Italy;  and 
with  a  perverseness  arising  partly  from  jealousy  of  the  eflects  of 
his  glory,  partly  from  their  own  intestine  dtsagreementa,  and 
partly  perhaps  from  resentment  at  the  futility,  with  which  the 
force  of  his  judgment  and  the  rapidity  of  his  snooesses,  had  at- 
tainted their  most  elaborate  and  positive  instructions,  condeniDed 
him  to  undergo  herculean  labours.  But  supported  by  hiaowngenius 
and  the  devotion  of  his  army,  he  performed  more  than  herculean 
exploits  (3). 

Though  few  in  number,  his  troops  were  animated  by  the 
highest  spirit,  and  under  his  conduct,  were  ready  to  meet  any 
force  or  brave  any  danger;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  mo- 
mentary want  occasioned  by  fraudulent  irregularities  in  the  aer- 
vice,  were  well  supplied  with  food,  clothes,  and  pay.  His  ar- 
tillery was  numerous  and  efficient ;  his  cavalry,  though  the  r^ 
ments  were  not  full,  was  expert  and  well  mounted.  Besides,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  by  a  fortunate  contrariety  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  governmient,  he  had  established  on  both  aides  of  the 
Po,  under  institutions  favourable  to  liberty  and'an.alHance  with 
France,  a  state  of  popular  feeling,  highly  advantageous  to  his  mi- 
litary operations.    The  iidbabitanits  of  Lombardy,  Bologna,  Fer^ 
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rar«,ll9dMia«MiReggio»  badaow  asaoeialcdbyvisableaiidir- 
nTQCiAIe  acts,  tMr  interoM  and  viahes  with  the  aneoessof  his 
ww;  80  Diat  he  was  relieved  from  apprehensioa  of  disiorbaBees 
in  Us  rear,  ia  eofueqaenoe  either  of  popular  caqprioe  or  papal  ho»- 
tili^.  Wiiaeteee  of  his  astonishing  triiunph  wer  Beanlien  and 
Wiinnser,  the  people  on  both  bairiiis  of  the  Po,  did  not  donbi  for 
a  aMament  the  fiKe  of  Alvinn,  and  waited  amioosly  to  shve  in  the 
triui^  of  his  destined  eoncpieror*  This  state  of  opinion  enabled 
hins  to  weaken  to  the  utmost  Ins  po«ts  and  ^rnsens  fai  the  rear»  in 
trdysr  to  supply  as  1^  as  piQssible  hisdi^oiencyof  foroein  the  fidd. 

Bot  neith0r  theooafidenoe  of  his  friends  nor  the  ooorageof  his 
troops,  could  m$k^  vp  for  the  himentiJiile  thinness^ his  rai&s, 
or  relieve  his  auuwl  from  misgivings  at  being  placed  in  condnnd 
conflict  with  snperior  nunbers.  On  the  35th  of  October,  he 
wrotoio  Ae  directory.  ^'I  believe  we  shall  soon  come  to  btowe 
here.  In  less  than  twoaMmths,  Iftuitaa  wdl  be  taken  or  relieved. 
If  tfce  83rd  and  4<Mi  join  me,  that  is  if  I  get  a  reenforoement  of 
9i9e  thonsandmen,  I  wiH  answer  for  every  thing.  Bnt  one  hemr 
loolme,  anditwillnotsttffios.  Shoidd  I  be  forced  back,  limmin 
will  be  succoured*" 

Jlis  army  of  liw  Megs,  half  of  which  was  composed  of  eonvsdes- 
cenis  from  the  hospitals  or  patients  going  into  them,  was  cooih* 
nmnded  by  general  Kthnaiae,  and  now  amounted  to  eight  thoi»« 
sand  five  hundred  m$n.  His  army  of  obserratkm  conosted  of 
Iwdve  thonsand  under  Yaubois  in  the  Tyrd,  ten  thousand  under 
llaesena  at  Bassaao,  and  as  many,  induding  the  reserve  of  sixteen 
hundred  cavalry,  under  Augereaa  at  Verona.  These  positions, 
though  separated,  were,  in  referenoe  to  the  lice  of  the  country 
and  the  direction  in  which  the  enemy's  columns  were  approaching, 
admirably  chosen,  whether  for  altadt  or  defence;  enabling  him 
with  safely  and  celerity  to  unite  the  mass  of  his  force  in  resialance 
on  any  point  at  which  the  Ajastrians  mit^t  attempt  to  break 
tbroBi^  the  line  of  the  Adige ;  or  to  aasnme  the  oflensive  mkl 
nasay  their  eelnnms  iAenccessien^  thofdaa  whidk  be  preferrisd 
nndpursaed. 

The  eflorts  of  dm  imperial  government  to  create  a  new  army 
ia  Italy,  had  been  atts^ed  by  difSeulties  in  seleciing  a  conn 
mander.  The  conduct  of  an  invasion,  every  auinA  of  which  was 
strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  demolished  columns,  proansed  to 
yield,  akhoui^  it  vms  no  longer  the  garrison  of  Mantoa,  but  a 
vol.  I.  25 
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corps  d'annfe  niuler  a  fieldmanbal  wUeh  watto  be  reiciied, 
at  least  as  mudi  of  disaster  as  of  hononr;  and  was  therefore  not 
likely  to  excite  very  ardent  or  extensive  compethion.  The  dioioe 
fell  finaUy  upon  Marshal  Alvinzi,  a  Hungarian  ofBeer  of  ardUny, 
who  having  served  with  credit  on  the  Rhine  and  m  Ilanders, 
daring  the  campaigns  of  1794  and  0&»  was  appointed  to  Meeeed 
Wnnnser,  and  it  was  hoped  to  save  him.  He  was  not  endowed 
with  genius,  but  he  possessed  courage,  perseverance,  expmence 
and  talent.  The  army  phced  at  his  disposal,  exclusive  of  the 
force  imprisoned  in  Mantna,  consisted  of  fifty  eight  thonsawl 
men ;  eighteen  thousand  embodied  by  Davidowich  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  forty  thousand  assembled  under  his  own  orders  on  the  banks 
of  the  Isonzo.  His  plan  of  invasion,  though  altogether  diftreac 
flrom  the  first  irruption  of  his  predecessor,  and  for  from  being 
similar  to  the  second,  has  been  judged  to  be  as  defective  as  either. 
He  himself  was  to  advance  with  the  stronger  division  firom  the 
Frionl,  and  passing  the  Tagliamento,  the  Piave,  and  the  Brenta, 
was  to  march  upon  Verona ;  while  Davidowich  with  the  weako*, 
was  to  descend  the  valley  of  the  Adige ;  and  the  two  corps  nmting 
at  Verona,  were  to  force  the  lines  around  Mantua. 

By  this  disposition  it  was  evident,  that  the  Austrian  commaBder 
put  his  columns  beyond  the  reach  of  mutual  support  in  drfence, 
or  of  ready  combination  in  attack;  since  besides  the  interior  po- 
sition held  by  Bonaparte,  the  roughness  and'elevation  of  the  inter- 
jacent mountains  between  his  own  Ime-aS  movement  and  that 
which  he  prescribed  for  Davidowich,  rendered  the  connenm  oC 
the  two  corps  impracticable  (t). 

On  the  last  of  October,  Alvinzi  breaking  up  from  the  bouo, 
crossed  the  Tagliamento  and  took  post  on  the  Piave.  Upon 
learning  this  movement,  Bonaparte  sent  orders  to  Massena  to  ad- 
vance against  him  with  a  corps  of  observation;  but  required  hha 
as  so<ni  as  the  Austrians  should  pass  the  Piave,  to  retire  before 
them  to  Vicenza  and  Montebello.  By  bold  demonstrations  in  AI- 
vinzi*8  front,  Massena  having  compelled  hun  to  display  hb  whole 
force,  found  it  to  be  full  forty  thousand  strong,  and  akeady  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Piave.  Be  therefore  repassed  the  Brenta, 
and  aocorc&ng  to  his  orders,  fell  back  into  the  plains  of  vicenza. 

Upon  receiving  Massena's  report  Bonaparte  leaving  a  garrison 
at  Verona,  moved  forward  instantly  to  join  him  with  Augereau's 
division  and  the  reserve  of  cavalry ;  aod  having  united  bis  force 
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near  Yioeittat  adnnoed  at  day  ligbt  on  the  6di,  ynsb  inteation  by 
a  prompt  and  unpetnons  assanll,  to  repd  and  confonnd  Alrimi  at 
the  outset;  and  then  reversing  his  late  movement  against  Wnrm~ 
ser,  to  pass  rapidly  op  the  defiles  of  the  Brenta,  and  uniting  with 
Yaubois  near  Treaty  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  Davidowich. 
**  It  was  necessary/'  he  wrote  to  the  directory^  **  to  strike  like  a 
thunderbolt,  and  to  sweep  the  enemy  from  before  ns^  at  his  very 
first  step/'    To  obtain  a  just  conception  of  the  vivid  #esoluti6n 
by  wiiich  he  was  animated,  and  the  haughty  confidence  of  his  ot-^ 
ficers  and  men,  it  is  only  necesiMtry  to  reflect  on  the  positiona 
which  he  occupied  at  this  moment*    Kilmain6  with  dght  thousand 
five  hundred  men  bkxduided  Wurmser  with  more  than  twenty 
thousand,  an  odds  of  two  anda  half  to  one,  in  favour  of  the  Aus* 
trians.  Bonaparte  with  eighteen  thousand  was  marching  to  attack  in 
the  open  field,  forty  thousand,  a  disparity  of  about  the  same  mag- 
nitu^  agamst  the  French ;  and  Yaubois  with  twelve  thousand, 
was  to  make  head  agunst  Davidowich,  whose  superiority  of  force 
was  as  three  to  two.    Yet  had  Yaubois,  who  was  exposed  to  the 
lightest  disadvantage  in  pomt  of  numbers,  proved  equal  to  the 
task  assigned  him^  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  cam- 
paign would  have  been  decided  even  more  speedily  than  that  of 
Bassano. 

Bonaparte  foupd  the  army  of  Alvinzi  posted  on  both  banks  of 
the  Brenta.  The  right  under  Quasdonowich  was  divided  by  the 
river,  one  division  being  in  Bassano,  and  the  other  at  Lenove,  a' 
villa0D  seven  mOes  in  front  of  the  bridge  of  Bassano.  The  left 
wing  commanded  by  general  Provera,  with  a  strong  vanguard 
under  general  Liptay,  was  on  the  left  bank  at  Fonteniva.  The 
centre  phced  in  reserve,  and  commanded  by  general  HohenzoDem 
was  behind  the  Brenta  at  Gitadella,  and  about  equidistant  from 
the  .two  wings.  With  a  corps  of  observation  under  general  Me* 
trowski,  Alvinzi  had  guarded  the  gorges  of  the  Brenta  at  Prime- 
bno,  lest  detachments  from  Yaubois'  divisi<m  shonld  disturb  his 
right  flank  and  rear. 

Having  looked  at  the  enemy's  position,  Bonaparte  ordered  Mas- 
sena  to  attack  Liptay  and  Provera,  and  drive  them  across  the 
Breota ;  while  with  Augereau's  division,  he  himself  determined  to 
dispose  of  Quasdonowich.  The  action  on  both  poinu  was  fiercely 
and  obstinately  contested;  the  French  assailing  with  boldness  and 
iapelMsity,  the  Austrians  reristing  with  vigour  and  persever- 
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irho  ira«  ftrsi  engaged,  after  a  oooSct  of  se- 
Teral  hcwrs,  forced  UpUy  and  ProYera  across  the  Brenta  wkh 
aerkms  damage.  Bomqwrte  was  later  in  reaching  Qnasdonowidi, 
Imt  aooner  in  defeating  him.  The  AuBtrians  were  thrown  mto 
confoaioii  by  die  ftiry  of  the  French  onset,  and  after  several  sno- 
eeasive  eflbrts  to  reestablish  the  combat,  were  driyen  first  to  the 
rirer  and  then  across  il  in  complete  disorder.  The  distance 
bitween  LenoTe  and  Bassano  gave  Alvinn  ftdl  time  to  support 
Qnasdonowidi  at  the  latter  phtce,  widi  his  reserve  nnder  Hohen- 
aolhrn,  who  npon  the  approach  of  the  French  ni  pursuit,  was 
feud  at  Bassano,  aad  prepared  to  defend  the  bridge.  It  was 
now  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  Bonaparte  was  so  anxioas 
to  get  possession  of  Bassano  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that 
upon  marching  from  Vicema,  he  had  instructed  Berthier  to  send 
after  hm  a  supply  of  pontons  by  relays  of  post  horses.  Iliese, 
however,  had  not  arrived;  so  that  in  order  to  pass  the  Brenta, 
U  was  necessary  to  force  the  bridge.  For  this  purpose  the 
reserve,  composed  ot  a  brigade  of  horse  and  foot,  whidi  bj 
the  swiftness  of  the  pursuit,  had  been  left  several  miles  in  the 
irear,  was  ordered  up  to  the  front.  It  happened  that  a  battafioo 
of  nine  hundred  Croats,  wfaidi  in  the  confiosion  of  the  battle  and 
retreat  was  cut  off  from  the  Austrian  main  body,  bad  thrown  it* 
self  into  IL  viUaige  on  the  route.  In  attempting  to  pass  though  this 
vilfaige,  the  French  reserve  was  saluted  by  a  fire  so  severe  and 
unexpected,  that  it  fell  back.  A  few  howitzers  were  then  brought 
up  and  shdSs  thrown  into  the  place,  afler  which,  a  summons  to 
surrender  having  been  rqected,  it  was  carried  by  assault,  and 
the  brave  Croats  put  to  the  sword.  But  their  resistance  oo-^ 
easioned  a  dehiy  of  two  hours,  which  made  it  so  late  and  dark, 
that  the  attack  upon  the  bridge  was  neoessarily  deferred  umd 
next  morning,  when  from  other  causes  it  was  not  attempted ;  con- 
sequently Alvinzi  escqied  a  total  defeat.  At  it  was  he  lost, 
besides  the  battalion  of  Croats,  a  number  of  kiHed  and  wounded, 
five  hundred  and  eighteen  prisoners  and  one  piece  of  artiBery. 
The  loss  of  the  victors  in  kiOed  and  wounded  was  in  proportion 
not  less  considerable;  getieral  Lannsse  was  severely  wounded 
with  a  sabre.  The  troops  fought  with  the  most  briyiant  intre- 
pidity, and  carried  every  position  they  assailed. 

The  moment  Bonaparte  was  apprised  of  Alvinii's  advanoe  to  the 
Piave,  and  had  determmed  to  march  against  him,  he  sent  his 
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brother  Louis  with  wders  to  Vanboifl,  fo  dModge  Sairidowich 
from  the  positions  he  held  between  the  Adige  and  the  head  watei^ 
of  the  Brenta.  On  the  2nd  of  Norember  the  effort  was  mada. 
After  a  hard  struggle^  General  Guyeox  look  the  post  of  St.  M^ 
chel,  and  burnt  the  enemy's  bridge  over  die  Adige«  But  an 
attempt  of  general  Fiorella  on  the  right,  to  carry  Segonxano,  the 
same  day,  was  not.  snocessful ;  and  the  9Mi»  in  an  attack  in 
which  it  failed,  was  severely  handled.  The  loss  on  both  sides 
was  about  equal,  amount!^  in  kiUed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,, 
to  near  seven  hundred  men. 

On  the  Srd,^  Bonaparte  signified  to  Yaubois,  that  as  thepossesn 
sion  of  Segonzano  was  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  Us 
posiiaon,  it  must  be  carried  at  aB  hazards.  The  next  day  the 
attack  was  conaecpient]^  renewed,  but  it  was  repelled  by  Wuka»- 
sowieh  with  gallant  spirit  and  superior  force*  On  the  6lh,  the 
Austrians  encouraged  by  these  successes,  assumed  the  offensive, 
assailed  Yaubois  at  several  points  of  his  line,  and  threatening  lo 
outflank  him,  forced  him  to  abandon  the  Lavis,  to  retitquiflh. 
Trent,  and  finally  to  fall  back  to  Galliano ;  where,  with  bis  right 
against  the  steep  mountain,  and  his  left  eictended  obliquely  across 
the  Adige  to  Mori,  he  again  ofiered  battle.  This  position  was 
designed  to  frustrate  an  effort  which  General  Landohn,  widi  a 
corps  of  German  Tyrolians,  was  making  to  turn  his  flaid^^  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Adige.  Early  on  the  7th  be  was  attached  by 
the  whole  force  of  Davidowich  and  on  both  banks  pf  the  Adige  at 
once.  Though,  outnumbered  he  maintained  a  firm  and  (^stinata 
conflict,  and  at  one  time  had  taken  thirteen  hundred  prismiers,. 
and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  But  at  night  fall  the  39th  and  85lli, 
which  formed  his  left  wing,  owing  to  s<mie  delusion  of  sight  or  of 
sonad,  yielded  to  a  sudden  panic  and  fled  before  a  fe^le  attack. 
A  ooaqdete  rout  was  the  immediate  consequence!  ^  ^^  ^ 
disaster  threatened  a  separation  of  the  division  firem  siH  conneo- 
tion  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  Yaubois  availed  himself  of  the 
darfcoBss  to  jpetreat  towards  Bivoli,  with  a  speed  approaching  to 
preoi^tkm;  leaving  behind  him  three  thousand  of  his  men,  in 
killed  wounded  and  prisoners,  and  six  pieces  of  artiOery.  With 
the  remainder  of  his  force,  having  passed  the  Adige  on  a  bridge 
wMch,by  order  of  Bonaparte,  had  been  recently  thrown  over 
the  Adige,  he  estaUisbed  himself  darii«  the  ni^  of  the  Mi 
at  ft^oli,  poniae  an  Jkdvanced  guard  at  the  Corona  (6). 
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iBteDiBeiioe  of  ¥aidx>is*  repobe  from  the  Layis  and  retreat  to 
CaOiano,  reached  Bonaparte  at  two  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
Tth, jostashewaspreparingto  force  the  passage  ofthe  Brenta  and 
complete  the  ||efeat  of  Alvinn.  Bat,  in  consequence  of  the  mis- 
carriage of  his  lieatenant,  irhose  retreat  he  foresaw  woold  pro- 
bably be  contannedy  Yerona,  the  key  of  his  position  was  exposed ; 
and  he  determined  at  once  to  sacrifice  erery  prospect  of  saocess 
elsewhere,  to  the  preservation  of  that  central  and  important  place.  * 
Instead  of  adrancing,  therefore,  he  ordered  an  immediate  retreat, 
and  marching  with  his  usual  expedition,  Massena  in  front  and  An- 
gereau  bringing  up  the  rear,  he  entered  Verona  at  noon  the  next 
day(6).      •    '     • 

Dpring  the  greater  part  of  the  7th  the  troops  filed  through  the 
fltreets  of  Ticepza.  The  inhabitants  haying  witnessed  the  ala* 
crity  with  which  they  had  just  advanced  against  the  Austrians, 
and  the  vigour  with  which  they  drove  them  across  the  Brenta, 
were  unable  to  account  for  this  sudden  retrogade  movement, 
and  beheld  the  battalions  successively  pass  by,  with  hope  or 
apprehension,  accordingly  as  they  happened  to  ^vor  the  French 
or  the  Austrian  quarrel: 

But  at  the  commencement  of  his  march  Bonaparte  had  sent 
colonel  VignoOes,  an  officer  who  stood  high  in  his  confidence,  post 
haste  to  Verona,  with  orders  to  collect  whatever  troc^  he 
could  find  there,  and  coioducting  them  to  the  support  of  Vaubois,  to 
prevent  the  probable  designs  of  Davidowich,  by  occupying  BivoB 
and  the  Corona.  One  battalion  ofthe  40th,  a  regiment  detached 
from  the  army  of  la  Vehd^,  had  just  arrived  at  Verona,  and  with 
this  corps  Vi^olles  reached  the  ^ound  assigned  him  on  the  ftb, 
in  time  to  forestall  the  Austrians,  whose  li|g;ht  troops,  when  upon  the 
pomt  of  attacking  the  small  post  at  the  Corona,  fell  back  at  his 
approach.  The  ne^t  morning  Joubert,  whose  health,  debilitated 
by  unhealed  wounds,  bore  no  proportion  to  his  energy  and  spirit, 
came  up  from  the  lines  around  Mantua,  at  the  head  of  the  4tb 
light  iufsntry,  and  by  his  presence  and  support  removing  all  cause 
for  immediate  apprehension  in  this  quarter,  enabled  Vaubois 
to  form  fund  intrench  his  worsted  and  weakened  division  on  the 
plateau  of  RivoH  and  at  the  Corona. 

Alvinzi  was  awed  by  the  vivacity  and  success  of  his  adversary's 
attadL  on  the  6th  at  Fonteniva  and  Lenove,  and  commenced  his 
retreat  from  the  Brenta  to  the  Piave  about  the  hour  at  wUcb 
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Bonaptrle  began  bb  marcb  back  to  the  Adige.  Bat  being  soon 
appriied  by  his  scoats  of  the  disappearance  of  the  enemy,  Alvinzi 
coontermardied  to  Bassano  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The 
next  morning,  he  crossed  the  Brenta  with  his  whole  force,  and 
mored  in  pursuit  of  the  French  on  the  road  to  Verona. 

Lsaying  Massena  and  Augereau  at  Verona,  Bonaparte  on  the 
9th  repaired  in  person  to  BiToli,  in  order  to  examine  the  position 
and  preparations  of  Vaubois,  and  to  renovate  by  his  presence  the 
broken  spirit  of  that  general's  troops.  Hefound,  that  besides  six 
pieces  of  artillery,  Vaubois  had  lost  near  a  third  part  of  hb  force, 
his  division  being  reduced  to  about  eight  thousand  men,  or  less 
than  half  that  of  his  adversary.  Chagrined  more  at  the  disgrace 
than  the  disaster,  and  indignant  that  regiments  of  the  army  of 
Italy  should  misbehave  in  the  face  of  the  miemy,  he  reviewed  the 
division  on  the  phiteau  of  Rivoli, jand  pbdng  himself  in  firont  of 
the  two  offsnding  regunenu,  thus  addressed  them  :  **  Soldiers,  I 
am  dissatisfied  with  you.  You  have  shown  neither  discipline, 
finnness,  nor  gallantry.  No  advantage  of  ground  could  rally  you ; 
but  you  yielded  to  a  panic  terror,  suffering  yourselves  to  be  driven 
from  positions,  in  which  a  handful  of  brave  men  might  have  stopr 
ped  a  whole  army.  Men  of  the  39th  and  85th,  you  are  not 
French  soldiers.  Adjutant  general,  ins^ibe  on  their  cplqurs— 
"  These  men  belong  no  more  to  tke  army  of  Italy.'  '* 

Pronounced  with  a  stern  aspect  and  a  solemn  yoice,  this  sentence 
of  degradation  and  banishment,  from  a  general  who  had  never 
failed  in  his  duty,  and  whom  the  army  adored,  drew  sobs  and  tear^ 
eveii  from  the  oldest  sol4iers.  In  spite  of  the  rigour  of  military 
discipline,  the  accents  of  their  grief  and  shafne  burst  forth,  and 
several  grenadiers  who  wore  arms  of  honour  which  they  had  won 
in  battle,  stepped  out  from  the  ranks,  and  in  behalf  of  their  regi- 
ments exdaimed— '^  General,  we  are  calumniated.  Place  us  in 
the  advance ;  and  we  willshow  you  whether  we  belong  to  the  army 
of  Italy.''  Pleased  with  the  etfoa  of  his  rebuke,  Bonaparte  re- 
plied to  the  grenadiers  in  terms  of  consent  and  forgiveness.  The 
39th  and  85th  soon  vindicated  their  claim  to  his  confidence ;  and 
in  the  course  of  thecampiiign,  covered  themselves  with  glory  (7). 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  shock  which,  on  the  6lh, 
had  repulsed  Alvinzi  from  the  rigt^t  bank  of  the  Brenta,  and  im- 
pressed him  with  the  prudence  of  an  immediate  retreat  to  the 
Piave,  he  found  hunself  on  the  8th,  by  an  unexpected  fluctuation 
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iif  fortuie,  adraneiog  <A  tli^  Ugh  toad  to  Ttronft,  enAwBd; 
tnecessfdl  in  his  opennkms,  atid  in  posseMion  of  die  cemlry 
indadad  lo  thetiiafigle  forioedby  the  Brenta  with  the  upper  and 
lower  Adige.  His  lieatenanc  too  had  reoorered  Treftt,  was  flMster 
of  the  whole  of  the  Tyrol,  and  waa  poshing  Yanbois  before  him 
between  the  lake  of  Gnarda  and  the  Acfige;  an  adrantage,  which, 
thongh  be  was  vaapprited  of  its  whole  extent,  had  its  fell  ellhct  on 
the  morements  of  his  adrersary.  StiB,  before  he  eoidd  form  n 
jsDCtion  with  Davidowiob,  and  crown  his  operations  with  the  re^ 
lief  of  Mantaai  it  was  neoessary  for  him  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  Adige,  ifi  presence  of  the  French  array  and  their  formidable 
chtof.  Accordingly,  continning  his  adyance,  he  approached  on 
the  9di  within  eight  miles  of  Verona,  and  took  a  position  at 
CaldierD>  on  a  range  of  heights,  commanding  the  road  and  con* 
tignons  to  the  riTer. 

Bonaparte,  after  completing  the  object  of  his  risit  to  Brroli  by 
reviving  the  oonrage  of  Vanbois'  troops,  and  strengtheniiig  the 
weak  poinu  of  his  position,  returned  the  same  night  to  Yerona ; 
when,  being  made  acquainted  with  Alvinzi's  approach,  he  deter^ 
mined  to  emerge  at  once  from  a  system  of  passive  defence  under 
the  walls  of  Yerona,  and  to  seize  a  covering  position  in  front, 
where  he  would  have  room  to  mancsuvre  fredy  between  die  two 
hostile  columns,  and  to  prevent  their  nearer  approximation.  This 
position,  his  knowledge  of  the  ground  convinced  him,  was  the 
identical  post  of  Galdiero.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  dislodge  Al- 
vhizi  by  an  immediate  attack. 

The  road  from  Yerona  to  Yicenza  ran  parallel  and  near  to  the 
Adige  for  about  twelve  mfles,  when,  passing  the  Alpon,  it  tamed 
ahnost  at  right  angles  to  the  left,  and  led  directly  to  Yicensa.  The 
Alpon  is  a  small  river  which  rises  in  the  system  of  secondary 
mountains  north  of  Yerona,  crosses  the  Yicenza  road  atYSIaNova, 
and  traverses  the  marshes  of  Areola,  where  completing  a  rapid 
and  winding  course  of  fifty  miles,  ft  falls  into  the  Adige,  a  short 
distance  below  Ronco.  Between  Yerona  and  Yilla  Nova  and  four 
miles  from  the  latter  place,  are  the  heights  of  Galdiero,  upon 
which  the  Austrian  army  was  intrenched,  its  left  covered  by  the 
marshes  of  Areola,  and  its  right  posted  in  a  village  on  Mount  Qli- 
vetta.  Batteries  in  front  and  redouts  on  the  flanks,  rendered  this 
poaitlon  as  formidable  by  art,  as  it  was  strong  by  nature. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  11th,  the  French  general 
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mar^hodont  from  Verona,  faaTing  A«gerea«*8  dhrision  m  frMt ; 
aad  ID  lh«  course  of  the  evening  enoonntered  Alvinsi's  taBgnard 
ai  San  Martuv  a  viliage  irhhin  two  or  tkree  miles  of  Galdiero. 
He  attacked  it  inalanily  with  YeriMer's  brigade,  and  after  a  sharp 
conflict  forced  it  to  foil  tmck  in  confdsion  upon  Alvind.  This 
vigorous  impression  being  made  on  the  foe,  he  continned  hia 
moTementi  and  at  nightfaU,  pitched  bis  camp  nnder  the  heights  of 
Caldiero. 

The  Mti  mommg  at  early  dawn,  the  tiro  armies  were  coii^ 
froBled.    AlTina*8  resenre  under  Hohenzollern  and  MetrowsU 
bad  not  yet  joined  him,  bat  still  he  was  at  the  head  of  twenty  two 
thonaand  men,  while  the  French  fell  short  of  eighteen  thonsand* 
Upon  reconnoitring  the  Austrian  line  Bonaparte,  ftnmd  their  left 
kopregnable,  but  their  right  in  a  position  which  was  commanded 
by  an  adjacent  hill.    Proiting  by  this  defect  he  ordered  Massena 
to  seiae  that  enunehce  immediaidy,  and  directed  Angerean  at  the 
same  time  to  attack  the  village  of  CaldUero.    General  Laanay  with 
the  leadbig  brigade  of  Massena's  division,  mounted  the  hill  under 
a  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy's  light  troops  which  were  thrown 
forward  to  oppose  him,  and  got  possession  of  the  summit.    Bui 
the  rest  of  the  divi»on,  moving  fiirom  a  diffsrent  point,  was  stop- 
ped uneipectedly  by  an  impassable  ravine,  and  could  not  support 
Lniinay  in  season.    While  he  was  thus  exposed,  the  powerful  re- 
serve of  Alvuiri  came  up,  and  Launay  was  instantly  assailed  by 
overwhdming  numbers  in  front  and  flank,  his  brigade  broken^ 
and  himself  and  a  number  of  his  men  made  prisoners.  Augereau,. 
who  had  at  first  penetrated  into  Caldiero,  and  made  two  hundred 
priaooers,  was  also  turned  and  forced  to  retire ;  and  Alvinci 
apprized,  by  the  attempt  on  his  right,  of  the  fault  in  his  position, 
corrected  it  by  occupying  the  contested  eminence  in  great  force, 
thereby  rendering  all  parts  of  his  line  equally  strong. 

fteverthdess,  the  fire  which  had  been  commenced  along  the 
front  of  the  two  armies  was  kept  up  the  whole  day,  though  not  to 
the  advantage  of  the'  assaOants.  The  rain,  which  fell  hi  torrenta^ 
saturated  and  softened  the  ground  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
French  artiflery  sunk  in  the  mud  and  became  immovable.  The 
wfaid  shifting  suddenly  to  the  north,  and  blowing  in  gusts  from  the 
snewy  Alps,  transformed  the  rain-into  sleet  and  hafl,  which  driv«- 
bg  fun  into  the  faces  of  the  French,  chilled  and  dibQitated  the 
men.    The  Austrians  on  the  other  hand,  being  in  position  on  the 
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beigiita,  solsred  none  of  these  inoonyeoieiioes.  Their  btcks  to 
thestorm,  they  felt  Ultle of  Ub  Tiolenoe,  and  thefar  ground,  firoai  its 
eleratioQ,  being  oomparattTely  firm,  their  guns,  had  it'been  desir* 
able,  were  eaaceptibleof  being  moved  from  pomt  to  point  on  the 
emmenoe  irhich  they  oecopied.  In  addition  to  these  adTantages,  the 
arrival  of  Alvinzi's  reserve  gave  him  a  force  of  near  forty  tbouBuid 
men,  while  Bon^Nirte  was  reduced  at  most  to  seventeen  thooBuid. 
Encouraged  by  this  great  numerical  superiority,  the  Avstrian 
conmiander,  towards  the  dose  of  the  day,  descmded  from  the 
heights  and  atucked  the  French  repeatedly.  But  Bonaparte  brought 
upthe  75th  which  had  just  returned  from  keeping  garrisonatLeg- 
horn  and  constituted  his  reserve,  and  Alvinn  was  umfomdy  re- 
pulsed. The  storm  continued  all  night  with  such  violence,  that  in  the 
morning,  Bonaparte  despairing,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  of 
making  good  an  attack  which  he  had  begun,  drew  off  Us  wea- 
ried and  disappointed  troops,  and  conducted  them  by  si  slow 
and  silent  march  to  Verona. 

In  this  rude  athir,  the  French  loss  amounted  to  one  thousand 
men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  Austrians,  expos- 
ing greater  numbers,  probably  suffered  as  mudi.  But  they 
held  their  ground,  and  as  the  French  desisted  and  retired,  justly 
claimed  the  victory  (8). 

If  the  French  general  was  chagrined  and  his  army  discouraged 
at  this,  their  first  reverse,  they  were  both  naturally  indignant 
at  being  exposed,  after  hard  and  glorious  service,  by  the  indis- 
cretion or  ingratitude  of  their  government,  to  rum  and  disgrace; 
to  calamities  which  skill  could  not  avert,  nor  courage  rq)el* 
He  could  reproach  himself  with  no  fault,  no  error  of  judgment, 
slackness  of  spirit,    abatement  of  activity,   nor  remisBion  of 
seal;  and  they,  besides  that  they  had  vauquished  a  succession  of 
armies,  overcoming  repeatedly  double  their  own  numbers,  bore 
many  of  them  the  scars  of  three  wounds  received  since  their  in- 
vasion of  Italy.    A  sentiment  of  injured  honour  and  blighted 
hope,  spread  through  the  ranks,  and  agitated  the  men*    Thcar 
mortification,  fiery  and  stern,  exhaled  itself  in  words  like  these. 
*'  We  alone  cannot  do  the  duty  of  all.  The  arn^y  of  Alvinzi  whi^h 
is  now  opposed  to  us,  is  the  same  before  which  our  troops  o^  the 
Rhine  retreated,  and  they  are  undisturbed  and  idle  in  th^  tents. 
Why  are  we  made  to  perform  their  task?  If  we  are  beaten,  we 
shall  have  to  fly  to  the  Alps  in  disgrace ;  if,  on  the  coplrary,  we  are 
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yncumofoaf  in  what  vnA  our  soocesi  resoItT  A  new  army  Kke  this 
oi  Alnnzi  will  be  brought  against  us,  as  he  has  succeeded  Wurm- 
ser,  and  Wunnser  succeeded  Beaulieu*  In  a  contest  so  unequal, 
oar  destruction  is  inevitable/*  The  moral  force,  the  martial  tone 
of  the  army,  though  still  high,  was  sensibly  lowered, 

Bonaparte,  who  has  been  hitherto  contemplated  as  the  terror 
of  baoghty  Austria,  the  hope  of  liberated  Italy,  and  the  pride  of 
reppblicaa  France,  was  at  this  juncture,  in  a  position,  better  suited 
to  excite  sympathy  than  envy.  But  it  was  now  that  the  greatness 
of  his  soul  displayed  itself  in  its  full  vigour  and  amplitude.  For 
instead  of  yiridSng,  in  anger  or  dqection,  to  his  sense  of  hardship 
and  unmerited  distress,  he  suppressed  all  indication  of  it,  and  in* 
fdaed  into  his  looks  and  language,  a  spirit  which  rekindled  to  a 
Uaze,  the  dying  glow  of  spirit  in  his  troops.  Addressing  himself 
to  tbeofScers,  from  whom  he  had  heard  the  comnplaintsof  themen, 
he  communicated  through  them  to  the  troops,  expressions  full  of 
confidence  and  encouragement.  '^One  eSbrt  more,  and  Italy  is 
ours.  The  enemy  is  no  doubt  more  numerous  than  we  are,  but 
half  his  troops  are  raw  recrqits.  If  we  beat  him  now,  Mantua 
surrenders,  our  labours  end,  and  we  remain  masters  of  every 
thing;  fpr  not  Italy  only,  but  a  general  peace  is  in  Mantua.  You 
talk  of  retiring  to  the  Alps;  but  you  could  not  stay  there.  From 
the  high  and  frozen  bivouacs  of  thpse  rocks,  you  were  able  to 
overrun  the  delicious  Italian  plains.  But  you  cannot  return  from 
these  flowery  and  abundant  camps,  to  dwell  in  yonder  mountain 
snows.  Reenforcements  have  joined  us,  and  more  are  on  their 
mardi*  Then  let  not  those  who  are  unwilling  to  fight,  attempt 
to  justify  themselyes  by  false  pretexts;  for  you  have  only  to  de- 
feat Alvinzi,  and  I  will  answer  for  every  thiqg  afterwards." 

These  ronarks,  repeated  by  the  men  of  the  boldest  stamp, 
toui^hed  the  souls  of  all.  Th^ir  bosoms  (Luctuated  with  contend?* 
mg  emotions.  At  one  moment  in  despair,  they  wished  to  retreat; 
at  the  next,  fired  with  enthusiam  and  the  pride  of  liberty,  they 
longed  to  advance.  ''Are  we,"they  exchiimed»  ''the  soldiers  of  Italy 
to  snfler  taunto  and  provocations  from  these  Austrian  slaves*'  (9). 

No  sooner  was  it  known  at  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Cremona,  Lodi» 
MOan^  Pavia,  and  Bologna,  that  the  army  had  received  a  check, 
than  sick  and  wounded  officers  and  soldiers,  left  the  hospitals  to 
take  their  places  in  the  ranks,  and  share  the  fete  of  their  com- 
rades and  their  g^nerali  N<m!  irere  more  than  convalescent,  ami 
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oFioiiie,  the  vouids  still  bled.  General  Lannes,  Urmefrraa  the 
fadl  he  had  received  at  GoTernolo,  cm  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Saint 
George,  waa  among  tbeae  heroic  men.  This  sublime  spectade  of 
martial  and  patriotic  derotion,  excited  emotions  at  once  tender 
and  noble. 

But,  fadwerer  firm  the  deportment  or  spirited  the  langnaee  of 
Bonaparie,  io  the  presence  of  his  troops,  his  distress  iwas  more 
poignant  and  his  foreboding  more  gloomy  than  theirs.  la  his 
despatch  to  the  directory  these  stifled  feelings  break  forth.  ^'I 
do  my  duty,  the  troops  do  theirs.  My  bosom  is  tortured,  but  my 
conscience  is  calm.  Send  me  succours,  I  beseech  you  send  me 
succours.  To  day,  the  13th,  we  give  rest  to  the  troops ;  toHoaor- 
row  we  must  act  according  to  the  moyements  of  the  enemy.  I 
despair  of  presenting  4heir  raising  the  siege  of  MaMua,  whicli  in 
ei^  days  more  would  be  ours.  Should  this  misfortune  overtake 
tis,  we  shsll  be  rery  soon  behind  the  Adda,  and  iwrther  back  still, 
should  no  reenforcements  come  up, 

^<Our  wounded  are  the  flower  of  the  array.  All  our  superior 
ofBoers,  all  our  select  generals,  are  disabled.  Those  who  join 
us  are  so  incapable,  that  they  hare  not  the  confidence  of  the  sol* 
diers.  The  army  of  Italy,  reduced  to  a  handfal  of  men,  is  ex- 
hausted. The  heroes  of  Lodi,  Millesimo,  Castiglione,  and  Bas- 
sano,  hare  perished  in  their  country's  cause,  or  groan  in  hospitals, 
leaving  to  their  regiments  nothing  but  their  feme  and  iheir  pride. 
Joubert,  Loinnes,  Lanusse,  Victor,  Murat,  Chariot,  Dupuy,  Ram* 
pan,  Pigeon,  Mesnard,  Ghabrand,  are  among  the  woo»3ed.  We 
areabandoned  at  the  extremity  of  Italy .  The  reputation  of  strength 
was  usefel  to  us ;  but  they  proclaim  at  Paris  in  official  disoonraes, 
that  we  muster  only  thirty  thousand  men. 

**  In  this  war  I  have  lost  few  men ;  but  they  were  choice  troofis, 
whose  loss  it  is  impossible  to  supply.  The  brave  f ellowB  irho  yet 
survive,  see  m  a  contest  against  such  continual  chances  and  supe- 
rior force,  inevitable  death.    Perhaps,  the  last  hour  ^tf  the  bold 

Angereau,  the  intrepid  Massena,  of  Berthier,  of ,  is  ready 

to  strike.  Thenl  then  I  what  will  become  of  our  brave  menT 
The  thought  makes  me  cautious ;  for  I  dare  not  affront  a  death, 
which  would  be  the  cause  of  discouragement  and  misf oriune,  to 
those  who  are  the  objects  of  my  anxious  <3are. 

**  In  a  few  days  we  shall  make  a  last  ^8ort.  Should  fortune 
smile,  Mantua  vrill  be  ours,  and  with  it  Italy.    Beenferced  by  ray 
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amff  of  iluB  siege,  there  is  oodiing  I  coidd  not  undertake.  Had  the 
Sardjoinedmeythreethoosandfivehiindredstrong,  and  weliknoirB 
to  the  army,  I  would  hare  answered  for  every  thing.  A  few  days 
more,  and  perhaps  forty  thousand  men  will  not  be  enongh'\(10). 

No  mind  can  be  insensible  to  the  anguish  of  feeling  and  dignity 
of  seotiment,  expressed  in  this  letter.  Consdoiis,  as  the  writer 
moschaye  been  of  his  immense  services,  and  sensible  as  be  also 
was  of  the  ungrateful  neglect  of  the  directory,  the  severe  exclusioo 
of  adf  from  his  oomplaiat,  argnes  a  majesty  of  soul,  sujperiar^tothe 
insults  of  fortune,  and  equal  to  the  mastery  of  the  worhL  His  only 
soKdtodewasfor  higtroops,his  sdleafffiction  for  his  brother  officers* 
Hts  own  death  .was  to  be  deprecated,  but  as  a  calamity  to  bis  army. 
Had  Hamiibal,  when  abandoned  at  another  extremity  of  Italy, 
addressed  the  senate  of  Carthage,  his  reproaches  could  not  have 
bemi  more  lofty,  his  regret  more  generous,  nor  his  chagrin  more 
acute.  But  the  great  adversary  of  Bome,  thoni^  hmg  neglected 
by  his  government,  was  allowed  to  strengthen  his  army  by  as 
amny  foreign  mercenaries,  as  he  chose  to  enlist  or  was  idUe  lo 
maintam.  Whereas,  a  law  of  the  French  republic,  proh&it«l 
the  employment  of  foreign  corps.  Sbme  of  Hanmbal's  best  troops 
were  Spaniards  and  Gauls ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Caono,  his 
ranks  were  BHedVith  Gapnans,  Bruttlans,  and  Tareatinee.  Bo- 
naparte, on  the  other  hand,  could  not  avail  himself  of  the  Polish 
volunteers,  nor  even  of  the  disbanded  regiments  of  the  king  of 
Snrdinia,  although  the  territory  in  which  they  were  raised,  was 
in  consequence  of  his  victories,  ceded  to  France. 

Against  superior  numbers  and  ffisadvantages  of  ground  he  bad 
often  contended ;  but  at  no  time  had  his  situation  been  so  critieal» 
as  it  now  was,  or  had  the  danger  which  environed  him  appeared 
so  frowning  and  unavoidable.  Wurmser  Uockaded  by  less  tlmn 
half  his  own  numbers,  was  in  his  rear  wiUi  more  than  twenty  thou* 
sand  men.  On  his  left,  Davidowidi  threatened  with  desuruction 
the  ovcrmalohed  and  defeated  division  of  Yanbois;  whUe  in  his 
front,  Ahrmci  emboldened  by  recent  soccess,  and  leading  nearly 
three  times  his  own  force,  was  preparing  to  carry  Verona,  and 
with  his  mnted  cdumns,  to  crush  all  opposition  to  the  rdief  of 
Mantna.  Worse  than'all,  his  troops,  valiant  as  they  were,  began 
to  Bhrmk  under  the  cold  neglect  of  the  government,  to  confess  the 
hopelessness  of  Ae  struggle,  and  to  admit  that  the  inexhaustible 
strengdi  of  their  hydra-headed  enemy  must  at  last  prevail. 


Sn  TflX  UR  or  [chap.  XIX.] 

Awafeof  tbeperOsofhisporitioii,  fMingaeotflly  CorhisanDy 
and  his  ooontry,  bat  taperior  to  distress  as  ireil  as  todanger,  the 
French  general,  while  his  followers  ibrgot  or  indulged  thrir  grief, 
in  the  repose  or  mnnnur's  of  a  camp,  applied  the  faU  force  of  hk 
qmck  and  powerful  sagacity,  to  the  invention  of  a  plan,  by  which 
the  path,  not  of  safety  oidy,  but  of  victory,  might  again  be  opnoed 
to  them.  Of  external  aid  he  had  no  hope;  his  resources  being 
confined  to  knowledge  of  his  ground,  reliance  on  his  troops,  and 
confidence  in  himself.  If,  in  imitation  of  his  campaign  against 
Wurmser,  he  turned  to  his  left  and  fell  upon  Saridowich,  he  niight 
drive  hjpi  back  into  the  Tyrol,  but  frotn  the  nature  of  the  ooontry 
between  the  lake  of  Guarda  and  the  Adige,  be  coiUd  not  hope  to 
destroy  bun  without  a  succession  of  battles.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  Alvinri  with  his  principal  army,  to  pass 
the  Adige,  relieve  Mantua,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  Wurmser, 
to  envelop  and  destroy  the  whole  French  army.  Experience,  re- 
cent and  painfid,  forbade  his  taming  to  the  right,  and  repeatii^ 
the  attempt  to  dislodge  Alvinxi  from  Galdiero.  And  as  to  re- 
treating, abandoning  the  line  of  the  Adige  and  relinquishing  Man* 
tua,  without  a  decisive  battle,  he  could  not  brook  the  hnmiliatyng 
Ihoughu 

In  this  severe  exigency,  his  mind,  warmed  to  the  hi^iest  g^ow 
of  its  invention,  reverted  to  the  marshes  on  Alvinci's  left,  which, 
in  pursuing  Wurmser  from  Bassand,  he  himself  had  traversed. 
They  extended,  he  recollected,  from  Ronco  to  Villa  Nova,  were 
watered  by  the  Alpon,  intersected  by  dikes,  and  penetrated  by 
eauseways  which  led  from  the  bank  of  the  A<Uge  to  the  flank  and 
rear  of  the  Austrians.  A  march  in  this  direcdon,  and  an  onex* 
pected  assault  upon  Alvinzi's  rear,  while  he  was  preparing  for  a 
forward  movement  upon  Verona,  appeared  likely  to  change  the 
fece  of  afhirs,  by  placing  him  once  more  in  a  situation,  where  the 
courage  of  his  troops  and  his  skill  in  battle,  might  supply  the  place 
of  numbers,  and  combined  with  the  effect  of  surprise,  crown  his 
arms  again  with  victory.  Though  the  Austrian  cdumns  would  not 
be  separated,  as  at  Montenotte,  by  mountains ;  or  as  they  were  upon 
Wurmser's  first  irruption  from  the  Tyrol,  by  a  lake  and  a  river, 
they  would  be  disjoined  byan  impervious  morass*  If  the  movement 
could  be  concealed  until  it  was  completed,  its  success  seemed  al- 
most certain ;  while  should  it  be  discovered,  the  contest  would  be 
decided  not  by  the  weight  of  numbers,  but  by  the  intrepidity  and 
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Mldiflrslii^<>f  did  heads  of  oolimuis,  meeiiagftmttto  fronioiitlie 
narrow  causeways.  Id  a  conflict  of  this  kind,  there  was  no  reason 
to  fear  that  the  French  grenadiers  woold  be  worsted.  But  at  all 
eTODts^  the  mancenvre  woaM  divert  Alvinxi  from  bis  meditated 
attack  upon  Verona^  and  draw  him  from  bis  strong  position  at 
Galdiero* 

Upon  these  grounds,  the  bold  operation  was  resolred  upon ;  and 
as  secrecy  was  important  to  its  success,  no  intimation  was  given 
of  it  in  orders.  The  defence  of  Verona  was  again  confided  to 
general  Kihnaine,  who  was  instructed  to  strengthen  the  feeble  gar* 
rison  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  by  drawing  as  many  more  from  his 
anny<rfthesiege;  a  detachment,  that  it  was  hoped  could  be  made^ 
without  the  knowledge  of  Wurmser  (11).  Kihnaine  was  ordered 
to  hold  out,  if  attacked,  to  the  last  extremity,  and  by  shutting  his 
gates  and  dosing  all  communication  whatever  with  the  country, 
to  conceal  as  long  as  possible  his  owA  weakness  as  well  as  the 
march  of  Bonaparte.  Parties  of  light  troops  and  detachments  of 
flying  artillery,  were  sent  up  and  down  the  right  bank  of  the 
«Adige,  to  guard  against  a  passage  being  efiiDcted  by  surprise,  or 
intelligence  from  the  French  side  reaching  the  Austrians.  The 
instructions  to  Yaubois,  to  maintain  his  ground  at  Rivoli  at  all 
haxards,  were  eni|>hatically  repeated ;  and  as  Brescia,  Peschiera, 
and  Porto  Legnano,  were  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence,  Bo- 
naparte had  reason  to  mfer  that  the  effort  which  he  was  to  make 
in  person,  might  have  its  full  effect,  before  an  unportant  unpres- 
saon  could  be  made  by  the  enemy  on  any  part  of  his  line,  or  a  de- 
cided advantage  be  gained  over  either  of  his  lieutenants. 

But  his  intentions  and  hopes,  like  his  cares  and  meditations, 
were  confined  to  his  own  breast;  so  that  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
of  the  14th,  when  his  troops  were  ordered  to  get  under  arms  and 
march  out  of  Verona  by  the  Milan  gate,  the  officers  and  men  con- 
dnded  that  the  hour  of  reverse  was  at  length  come,  and  that  their 
general,  proud,  glorious,  and  daring  as  he  was,  found  himself 
compiled,  after  all  his  triumphs,  to  turn  his  baxk  to  the  foe  and 
resign  Italy  to  the  Emperor. 

As  the  shades  of  night  fell  around,  the  army  passed  the  bridges 
of  Verona,  and  marched  out  on  the  road  to  Milan*  The  hour, 
the  direction,  the  silence  of  the  orders  respecting  an  approachmg 
aotioo,  and  the  sinister  state  of  aibirs,  concurred  irresistibly  to 
indieaie  a  retreat^  the  very  first  stage  of  which  involved  the  loss 
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The  «Aeirt,  lieat  aad  mOmidMf,  the  aoHiwa,  de- 
jaolcd  andioilen,  obeyed  the  uaasual  order  and  pursved  the  qb- 
veleome  march.    The  pairiocs  of  Yerooa,  whose  hopes  of  their 
oonntry's  independenoe  rested  cm  the  soccess  ef  the  French  ems, 
followed,  with  looks  of  efKetioii  wd  despair,  the  reOrlug  bat- 
talions as  they  filed  through  the  gloomy  streets  and  disappeared, 
as  it  was  thooghi  for  erer,  beyond  the  walls.  Ihit  on  a  sadden,  the 
order  was  fgirm  for  the  head  of  the  celana  to  wheel  to  the  Mk, 
upoD  the  road  leading  down  the  Adige.    This  change  of  <KrectioB 
prodnced  a  gUmiering  of  hope.    Before  day  the  leaifing  dMsioB 
was  at  Booeo,  where  by  command  of  Bonapute,  colonel  Aodreossi 
had  ilready  constnicted  a  bridge  of  boats.    By  snarise  the  whole 
army,  pleased  and  with  surprise,  fonnd  itself  on  the  left  fanidL  of 
the  Adige,  and  in  front  of  the  exlensire  marshes  of  Areola.    Thee 
it  was,  that  like  the  glorioiis  light  of  the  East,  the  daring  design  of 
Bonaparte  began  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  his  ofBea*^  and  men. 
fie  hadresoWedfhey  peroeiyed,  to  torn  the  fenmdaUe  heights  of 
Caldiero,  and  to  assail  Alvinzi  in  hk  iank  and  rear.    Upon  the 
narrow  causeways  of  the  marsh,  his  troops,  who  hadso  <rftonde^ 
feated  the  Aostrians  on  the  causeways  of  Ibntva,  fok  that  rithou^ 
they  might  be  overmatched  in  aggregate  numbers,  they  woidd  be 
aUeby  the  impetuosity  of  their  charges  and  iheii^snperior  prowess, 
to  shiver  the  heads  of  the  Austrian  columns.    Inspired  by  the 
proepeet  of  victory,  the  army  reoovered  its  former  eonBdonoe, 
and  all  ranks  burned  with  desire  to  second  the  enterpriae  of  their 
vmconquerable  leader. 

The  bridge  of  Ronco  was  thrown  across  the  Adige,  dMMit  half  a 
mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  Alpon.  This  point  Bonaparte  selected 
for  passing  the  Adige,  because  Us  outnumbered  troops  would 
enter  at  once  on  the  causeways  of  the  marsh ;  whereas,  had  the 
bridge  been  plaoed  below  the  Alpon,  they  would  have  been  ex- 
posed in  the  open  fdain  which  bcMrders  it  on  that  aide.  Besides, 
this  streMi  would  have  flowed  between  hun  and  Verona;  and 
Alviml,  by  garnishing  its  right  bMk  with  light  troops,  might  have 
secured  his  rear  from  attack,  while  he  moved  with  his  principal 
faroe  tc  the  assault  of  Verona  and  the  relief  of  Ifentua.  Another 
advantage  which  redounded  to  the  Frenoh  generid,  from  pnssi^ 
the  Adige  above  the  mouth  of  the  Alpon,  was,  that  by  bringki^ 
his  columns  into  contact  with  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Ansarians, 
and  withfai  reach  of  Verona,  he  saved  that  hnporunt  pkee  from 
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nunedime  dtanger.  The  situation  of  Ronco  in  short,  relatfvel j  to 
the  Adige,  the  Alpon,  and  Verona,  resembled  that  of  Placentia  in 
refweaee  to  the  Po,  the  Adda,  and  Milan;  so  that  the  circum- 
alanoes  which  intneaoed  the  mind  of  Bonaparte  bemg  similar  in  the 
two  cases,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  decisions  which 
his  sve  jodgmem  adopted,  were  in  both,  the  same  (12), 

It  wonU  appear  that  Alvinad,  upon  establishing  himself  at  Cal^ 
disro,  had  concdyed  the  opinion  that  the  marshy  angle  between 
the  Adige  and  the  Alpon,  was  a  surftce,  upon  which  an  amy 
coold  not  in  any  aamier  oporate.  Consequently,  Instead  of  oc^ 
copying  the  bank^the  Adige  opposite  to  Bonob,  so  as  to  render  a 
■OTement  upon  his  rear  in  that  direction  impracticable,  he  con- 
lamed  himself  with  guarding  the  teidg^  over  the  Alpon  at  Areola, 
and  acodiag  by  way  of  obsm^ation,  patrds  of  horse  down  the 
causeways,  three  times  every  tw«rty  four  hours.  This  nef^igance, 
fikn  all  negUgeaoe  m  war  is  sure  tado,  cost  him  dear. 

Vrom  the  bridge  at  Roueo,  three  causeways  diTorging,  trarersed 
Ihamarrii.  Oae  to  the  right,  leddown  the  Adige  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Alpon,  and  thence  to  the  tarry  at  Albaredo.  Another  te  the 
left,  ascended  toward  Verona,  paaamg  through  the  Tillages  of 
JKende  and  Porcil,  and  emerging  near  the  last,  into  the  plain  b^ 
nealh  Galdiero.  The  third  in  the  cratre,  passed  up  the  Alpon  to 
the  important  pest  of  Villa  Neva,  which  it  was  Bonaparte's  object 
to  reach,  dmt  he  might  seiie  the  bridge  at  that  place,  get  possee- 
sien  of  Akinri's  pnrk  and  baggage,  cutoff  his  retreat,  and  Ml 
upon  his  rear.  This  causeway  crossed  (he  Alpon  on  m  stone 
bridge,  at  the  village  of  Areola,  and  then  ran  up  the  left  bank, 
to  Villa  Nova  (IS) .  From  Ronco,  tlhe  point  of  departure,  the  As- 
taaoe  te  PorcQ  was  three  miles  and  a  half,  thence  to  Cddiero  one 
and  a  quarter,  and  thence  to  Verona  eight.  From  Ronco  to  Ar- 
coin,  it  was  two  mUes  and  a  half,  and  thence  to  Villa  Nova  three 
and  a  half.    Frein  Ronco  te  the  ferry  at  Alfoarede,  it  was  about 


The  division  of  Angereau  which  first  passed  the  Adige,  Bona-* 
parte  dirested  on  the  ceotEe  causeway,  lie  drew  from  it  the  ISth 
liglit  inCnatry  under  general  Guyeux,  who  had  been  transferred 
iMB  Vaubois'  divbion  open  his  being  jomed  by  Joubert,  and  posted 
it  at  a  short  disunce  down  the  rig^ t  hand  causeway,  where  it  could 
aerveas  a  guard  to  the  bridge,  er  act  as  a  reserve  to  the  division. 
I  followed,  and  toe*  the  causeway  to  the  left,  with  orders 
VOL.  I.  20 
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todeartheyOlageB  ofBtondeand  Porcil  (rf  the  eneny's  patrols ; 
80  that  while  Angereau  ahonld  come  down  from  Y ab  Nova  upon 
AlYUud'fl  rear,  he  was  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  up<m  his  flank. 
As  a  reserve  to  this  division,  Bonaparte  stationed  the75th*of  the 
line  under  general  Robert,  between  Ronco  and  Bionde^  behind  a 
^  tuft  of  willows,  which  grew  near  the  causeway.  The  coqMi  of 
cavalry  which  it  was  not  prudent  to  expose  nor  proper  Co  emjAoy, 
amidst  dikes  and  morasses,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hussars, 
was  drawn  up  in  the  Tillage  of  Rbnoo,  under  the  oMers  of  general 
Aeaurevoir,  prepared  to  pass  by  either  avenue,  to  any  part  of  the 
plain  upon  which  its  services  mij^t  be  required.  In  Rimoo,  Bona- 
parte himself  remained.  At  this  point,  overlooking  the  wide  sa- 
vannah to  which  he  had  committed  his  slender  but  intrepid 
cdnmns,  he  stood  ready  to  receive  the  rejports  of  his  valiant  lien- 
tenanu,  and  to  fly  to  either  who  should  desire  his  presence  to 
improve  victory,  or  might  need  his  support  to  prevent  defeat  (ik). 

The  active  Massena  first  felt  the  enemy,  drove  in  his  patrols 
from  Porcil,  got  in  sight  of  the  towers  and  steeples  of  Verona,  and 
gained  a  position,  from  which  he  might  observe  and  frustrate  any 
'  movement  agaiost  that  important  place. 

Augereau  marched  on  the  centre  causeway,  with  so  little  ob- 
struction or  noise,  that  his  vanguard  reached  the  bridgie  of  Areola, 
before  it  was  perceived  by  the  enemy.    In  the  village  on  the  op- 
posite side,  were  stationed  two  Croatian  battalions,  who  ddmded 
the  bridge,  with  two  field  pieces,  and  with  marksmen  posted  in  the 
honsea  commanding  it.    They  bivouacked  with  their  right  resting 
on  the  bridge,  and  their  front  extending  down  the  bank  of  the 
Alpon.    In  consequence,  accklentally,  of  this  formation,  they  dis- 
charged a  volley  from  their  whole  line  and  at  pistol  distance, 
directly  into  the  flank  of  Augereau's  column,  before  it  coold  wheel 
upon  the  bridge.    It  was  like  disabling  a  gallant  horse,  when  in 
the  very  act  to  take  a  dangerous  leap.    The  stem  survivors  of  the 
shock  fbll  back  in  disorder ;  and  the  whole  column  recoiled,  until 
a  bend  in  the  causeway  withdrew  its  flank  from  exposure.    The 
general  officers  crowded  to  the  front,  reformed  the  grenadiers, 
and  led  them  forward  in  repeated  charges.    It  was  in  vain.    The 
enemy,  secure  in  their  position  and  apprized  of  its  force,  thriw 
in  each  time  a  fatal  fire,  which  lacerating  the  flank  of  the  ocriumD, 
deprived  it  of  impulse  at  the  very  instant  its  front  was  to  sprini^fo 
advance.    Exasperated  by  this  unexpected  difficulty,  the  counge 
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of  the  officers  degenerated  into  fury;  and  diarge  after  chftr^ 
was'followed  by  repulse  vpon  repulse.  In  these  vain  andsan- 
guiiiary  conflicts,  Lannes  was  twice  wounded ;  and  bis  broken 
grenadiers  foiling  back  out  of  fire,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  litter  to 

ROOGO.  • 

AugereaUy  unused  to  defeat  and  proud  of  his  division,  was  in- 
dignant at  seeing  it  fiiil  before  an  obstade  which  seemed  much 
less  IbnnidaMe,  than  that  which  Massena's  corps  had  overcome  at 
Lodi. .  Forming  two  battalions  of  grenadiers  into  a  column  of  at- 
tack, he  phiced  himself  at  its  hSad,  seized  a  stand  of  colours  and 
rushed  fiMrward  on  the  bridge.  Even  this  bold  example  was  un-^ 
availing.  The  spirit  of  the  men  was  broke,  their  enthusiasm 
subdued,  and  shrinking  at  the  first  volley,  they  retreated  so 
quickly  as  to  leave  Augereau  for  some  moments,  almost  alone 
on  the  bridge. 

In  Uie  mean  time  the  Austrian  general,  who,  elated  by  recent 
success  and  imaginary  triumph,  was  preparing. ladders  with  a 
viewed  scaling  the  walls  of  Verona  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  heard 
the  Are  .at  Areola,  and  from  the  adjacent  heights  and  steeples, 
discerned  parties  moving  through  the  morass  in  his  rear.  At 
first,  he  was  far  from  comprehending  their  strength,  or  divining 
their  object.  Finding  at  last,  however,  that  his  cavalry,  when 
sent  upon  the  causeways  to  gain  intelligence,  were  received  at  alt 
points  by  discharges  of  musketry,  and  pursued  boldly  by  parties 
of  hussars,  he  became  convinced  that  a  hostile  corps  had  passed 
the.Adige,  and  got  into  his  rear.  Still  he  could  not  conceive,  that 
his  adversary  would  draw  his  outnumbered  army  from  behind 
the  ramparu  of  Verona,  to  risk  it  in.  an  impervious  morass ; 
and  his  mind  soon  settled  on  the  conclusion,  that  Bonaparte  was 
annoying  his  rear  with  a  body  of  light  Xroops,  in  order  to  favour 
a  second  attack,  upon  his  front.  However,  as  his  parties  of  ob- 
servation, advanced  on  the.  Verona  road,  continued  to  report  that 
every  thing  was  quiet  in  that  quarter,. he  determined  to  disem- 
barrass his.rear  at  once,  by  driving  the  French  out  of  the  marshes. 
Accordingly  he  ordered  Provera  with  one  division,  to  clear  the 
causeway  of  Pordl,  and  Metrowski  with  another,  to  free  that  of 
Areola.  About  nine  o'clock,  the  former  general  made  a  spirited 
attack  on  Massena,  but  he  was  received  by  a  charge  so  fierce  and 
eftctive,  that  his  column  was  broken  and. driven  out  upon  the 
plain,  with  considerable  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners; 
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MelMwski  met  with  m  better  i«ee(«aM:  pMRDg  tte  brid^at 
Aroola  he  turned  along  the  bend  of  the  eatteewey,  when  Auge-* 
rean,  irritoted  and  reveogeM,  apraagiiiKm  him  with  the  b«fi^ 
atrawed  the  canaeway  with  dead  and  dying,  took  his  cannon  wMi 
many  prisoners,  and  hurled  him  back  in  disorder  upon  Areela. 
BtttraHymg  the  ramant  of  his  force  there,  Melrowski  atresigth- 
ened  the  defisnce  of  the  bridge. 

As  the  aucoessof  iftonaparte's  fflan  depended  on  hie  nacUnK 
ViUaNora  before  Alrinticouhl  disccrrer  hisintentkm,it  wtas  abs^ 
imeiy  necessary  that  he  shoidd  cury  Aroola,  and  open  the  only 
diroctroute  far  his  troops.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  aHnek  it  in 
rear  as  well  as  front,  and  to  force  the  bridge  instantly  if  poeaible, 
and  altimalely  at  all  events.  With  this  view,  as  soon  as  Augereau*a 
faihure  was  reported  to  hun,  he  ordered  general  Guyeux  with  two 
thousand  men,  to  repass  the  bridge  of  Ronco,  recross  the  Adige  at 
the  ferry  of  Alharedo,  andmarcUng  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpon, 
to  carry  Areola  by  an  attack  in  rear.  For  hhnsdf,  while  this 
protracted  operation  was  in  progress,  forgethl  of  the  cantion 
which  he  had  professed  to  the  directory,  he  determined  to  head 
the  grenadiers  in  person,  and  to  make  another  effort  upon  the 
bridge.  Thus  resolved,  he  left  Ronco,  and  attended  by  the  of* 
ilcers  of  his  staff,  rode  up  to  the  front  of  Augereau's  division, 
loqiatient  to  reach  Villa  Nova,  and  to  strike,  before  it  was  appre- 
hended, his  meditated  blow. 

The  advance  of  the  commander  in  chief  to  the  bead  of  the 
cohmm,  inspired  the  officers  and  men  at  Ronoo,  not  more  with 
adnuration  for  his  courage,  than  apprehenmon  for  his  snfiBty. 
From  the  sympathy  of  friendship  and  heroism,  Lannes  felt  these 
sentiments  with  peculiar  force.  The  same  generous  spirit  which 
led  him  from  the  hospital  of  Brescia,  now  raised  him  from  hia 
bed  at  Ronco.  His  wounds,  which  were  yi  the  limbs,  prevented 
his  walking,  but  left  him  able  to  ride.  Information  that  Bona- 
parte was  to  lead  an  atuck  on  the  bridge,  affiscted  him  as  the 
90und  of  the  trumpet  does  a  high-^nettled  war  horse.  He  mae, 
was  placed  in  his  saddle,  and  soon  reached  his  general's  aide. 

Inabrief  address  Bonaparte  askedthe  dejected  greaadiera,if  they 
were  the  same  men  with  whom  he  had  passed  the  bridge  of  Lodi. 
At  his  voice,  so  familiar  and  commanding  in  danger,  a  movoment 
of  enthusiasm  thrilled  through  the  ranks.  Perceiving  tUs,  and 
determined  to  employ  it,  he  leaped  from  his  horse,  snatched  the 
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oohm^  frMi  an  ensign^  and  exclakDing,  as  the  druina  beat  the 
ekarge,  **  foDow  your  general/'  threw  hisMelf  foremost  on  the 
dreadful  bridge.  The  grenadiers  rushed  forward— but  not  to  vic- 
tory. A  nmrderotts  ire  on  their  flank  lef^  their  front  without 
flMituin,  and  Bonaparte  exposed  to  a  shower  of  balls,  and  without 
avpport.  At  this  critical  moment,  whfle  the  French  hesitated  to 
advance  and  the  Aostrians  to  retire,  a  reenforc^nent  joined  the 
latter,  who  charging  furiously  in  their  turn,  swept  the  general 
aad  his  party,  in  a  promiscnoos  rout  before  them.  A  sosne  of 
miKlary  martyrdom  now  presented  itself.  The  grenadiers,  thougb 
coBpeDed  to  give  way,  would  not  desert  their  commander ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  smoke,  coiifusion,  and  slaughter,  encircled  hns  person, 
aad  laying  hold  of  his  arms  and  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  bore  him 
hack,  through  blood  and  fire  over  the  dying  and  the  dead.  His 
ofBoers  with  heroic  fidelity,  shielded  Ms  life  by  ofbring  up  their 
own.  Intercepting  Mows  aimed  at  their  general,  Lannes  fell  sense- 
less with  a  fourth  wound,  and  Huiron  welcomed  a  {^orious  death. 

In  this  wild  and  convulsive  tumult,  Bonaparte  was  forced  otf  the 
causeway  and  plunged  to  the  waist  in  the  morass ;  where  struggling 
and  unobserved,  he  was  passed  by  the  mingled  torrent  of  flight 
and  pursuit.  Presently,  from  among  the  French  grenadiers,  a  cry 
arose—**  Forward  men,  to  save  the  general!"  and  beaded  by 
a<i^tants  general  Yignolles  and  Belliard,  these  brave  fellows  re- 
tamed  to  the  charge,  drove  the  Austrians  over  the  bridge,  and 
pidled  Bonaparte  out  of  the  morass.  In  this  desperate  but  in^ 
estimable  rescue,  Yignolles  and  Belliard  were  both  wounded. 

TbennpossibHIty  of  fordng  this  important  pass  by  a  direct  attack, 
was  now  confessed,  and  the  efllect  of  Guyeax*s  operation,  was  of 
necessity  waited  for.  About  sun  down  this  officer  reached  Ar- 
eola, and  assailing  the  post  with  his  accastomed  vigour,  carried 
It  promptly,  takmg  several  hundred  prisoners  and  five  pieces  of 
artillery.  Btat  his  success  was  too  late  to  be  important.  Atvinri, 
several  hours  before,  had  (fiscovered  that  the  movement  of  the 
French,  instead  of  being  the  skirmishing  of  light  troops,  was  a 
determined  attadt  of  their  main  army,  and  bad  withdrawn  his 
reserve,  Ks  park,  and  baggage,  across  the  bridge  at  Villa  Nova, 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpon.  The  French  officers  at  Ronco,  from 
the  belfry  and  the  tops  of  houses,  beheld  the  retreat  of  the  Au- 
strians, and,  from  the  haste  and  confusion  of  their  movemems, 
could  estimate  the  hnmense  consequences  which  would  have  at^ 
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tended  the  full  exeoation  of  their  general's  plan.  Bnt  the  prej 
had  escaped;  the  enemy,  from  a  false  position  had  gained  a  na- 
tural one;  and  Areola,  instead  of  opening  a  passage  into  their 
rear,  was  become  only  an  intermediate  post  in  their  front. 

Nevertheless,  the  consequences  of  this  day*s  action,  thonj^  not 
decisive,  in  spite  of  the  malice  of  fortune  were  important.  Verona 
was  out  of  danger,  Alvinzi  iras  dislodged  from  Caldie^,  and  two 
of  his  divisions  were  severely  defeated.  Numerous  bands  of 
prisoners,  filing  into  the  rear,  with  trophies  of  cannon  and 
colours,  filled  the  troops  with  exultation,  and  renovated  m  the 
breasts  of  officers  and  men,  that  tone  of  ezalted  confidence, 
which  had  made  the  army  invintiUe. 

Davidowich  meanwhile  following  up  his  success,  coDeded  aQ 
his  force  in  front  of  Yanbois,  dislodged  him  from  the  Go^qna  and 
from  Riyoli,  and  fbi^ced  hiqi  back  to  the  heights  of  Bnssolengo, 
situated  a  few  miles  to  the  right  of  the  road  frcnn  Verona  to  Pes- 
chiera.  Should  he  continue  his  progress,  and  drive  Vaubois 
under  the  walls  of  Mantua,  or  compel  him  to  retire  beyond  the 
llincio,  he  would  sucgeed*  it  Mf&9  ^P  probable,  notwithstanding 
the  retreat  of  Alvinzi  from  Galdiero,  in  raising  the  blockade;  and 
after  forfning  a  junction  with  Wurmser,  might  intercept  the  re- 
treat Qf  the  army  on  the  Adige.  Whereas,  as  long  as  Bonaparte 
retained  the  faculty  of  reaching  the  lines  around  Mantua,  before 
Davidowich  could  force  them,  he  could  join  Vaubois,  defeat  Da- 
vidowich, and  return  to  oppose  Alvinzi,  in  time  to  preyent  his 
carrying  Yerona>  or  crossing  the  Adige.  In  these  circumstances, 
it  was  necessary  tQ  calculate  time,  and  to  compare  dbtances,  with 
precision.  It  was  thirty-six  piiles  from  Rivoli  to  Mantua,  while 
from  Ronco  it  was  twenty-seven,  by  press  roads  and  through  a 
fenny  country  trayersed  by  the  Molinella.  Aware  of  these  facts, 
and  uncertain  from  hour  to  hour  of  the  actual  state  of  Vaubois' 
defence,  Bonaparte,  with  a  prudence  as  intense  as  the  courage  he 
had  just  displayed  at  Areola,  determined  to  reject  the  persuasions 
of  hope,  which  invited  him  to  improve  the  advantages  he  had 
gained  over  Alvinzi,  and  to  act  on  the  safest  conclusions  of 
reason;  in  other  words,  as  if,  instead  of  its  beii^  doubtful 
whether  Vaubois  could  hold  his  position^  it  was  already  certain 
that  he  would  be  forced  to  abandon  it.  Adopting  this  line  of 
conduct,  he  despatched  orders'  to  general  Guyeux,  to  evacuate 
Areola  instantly  and  repass  the  Adige,  while  he  himself  withdrew 
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ilie  divisions  of  Massena  and  Augereau  across,  thie  bridge  of 
Bonco,  leaving  only  a  single  brigade,  with  a  four  pieces  of  light 
artiUery,  as  a  rearguard,  on  the  left.  bank.  .  In.order  to  conceal 
this  retrograde  movement  from  the  enemy,  he  had  the  fires  of 
bivouacs  kept  burning  through  the  night,  at  Areola  and  on  the 
contested,  cause  ways. 

.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  troops  were  under  arms, 
and  every  thing  was  prepared  for  removing  the  bridge  of  Ronco, 
disappearing  altogether  from  Alvinzi,  and  hastening  to  the  support 
of  Yaubois ;  when  the  expected  courier  from  that  officer,  with 
his.report  of  the  previous  evening,  brought  the  agr  eeable  intd- 
ligenee,  that  he  still  held  his  ground  at  Bnssolengo,  that  Davido- 
wich  had  not  disturbed  him,  and  was  quietly  posted  at  Rivoli 
The  inaetivity  of  this  general,  though  injudicious  was  natural.  He 
had  participated  fully  in  the  misfortunes  of  Wurmser,  and  had  been 
for  some  days  out  of  communication  with  Alvinzi.  Therefore,, 
however  bold  when. opposed  to  Vaubois,  he  became  extremely 
cautious  as  he  approached  Bonaparte ;  who,  upon  ascertaining  his 
continued  hesitation  at  Rivoli,  prepared,  for  penetrating  the 
marshes  a  second  time,  and  renewing  his  operations  against 
Alvinzi. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  Hungarian  marshal,  discovering  the 
retreat  of  the  French,  had  caused  Areola  and  Porcil  to  be  oo-; 
copied  in.force,  and  had  put  two  firesh.divisiQnsin  motion  upon  the 
two  causeways.  At  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  th^  bridge*  they 
engaged  and  drove  in  the  French  pickets,  and  pressed  on  victori- 
ously towards  Ronco ;  when  Mass^na  and  Augereau,  having 
passed  the  bridge,  met  them  with  th^  bayonet.  The  shock  was 
violent,  but  as  numbers  scarcely  counted,  the  impetuous  valour, 
of  the  French  in  both  conflicts  prevailed.  The  Austrian  columns 
were  routed,  aiid  the  causeways  covered  with  their  slain.  Mas- 
sena  pushed  his  pursuit  through  the  village  of  Porcil,  and  across 
the  plain,  to  the  gates  of  Galdiero,  taking  in  the  course  of  the  day 
fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  six  pieces  of  artiUery,  and  four  standi 
of  colours.  After  success  equally  decisive,  Augereau  was  again 
stopped  at  the  bridge  of  Arcok,  behind  which  the  Austrians 
rallied^  and  repulsed .  his .  strenuous  and  reiterated  attacks.  Still 
the  action  of  the  second  day  .was  higWy  successful.  Two  fresh 
divisions  of  AlvinzVs  army  were  routed  with  severe  loss,  and  his 
superiority  of  numbers,  besides  being  found  unavaSing,  was  be-. 
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come  ConsiddraUy  redaced.  Notwilli8t«idbi0  Mb,  Boiiapute 
adhered  to  his  determmttion  of  being  prepared  for  ihe  worm,  and 
recalled  his  yictorioas  dirisioas  in  the  eveniiig  to  Roocoy  in  order 
thai,  if  necessary,  he  nu^t  hasten  in  the  morning  to  sneoonr 
Yaubois  and  repel  Davidowkh. 

While  llassena  and  Augereau  were  retiring  throngh  the 
marsh  npon  their  respectire  cautoways,  Bonaparte  ordered  a 
regiment  of  infontry  which,  under  adjutant  general  Vial,  had 
been  hdd  in  resenre,  to  be  sup^ied  with  ftiscines,  and  condnoted 
it  in  person  down  the  right  hand  causeway,  with  intention  of  throw-* 
iog  a  bridge  across  the  mouth  of  the  Alpon,  and,  should  opera- 
tions on  this  ground  be  renewed  in  the  morning,  of  atiadung 
Areola  on  both  sides  of  that  stream  at  onoe*  In  this  attempt  he 
failed,  the  current  of  the  Alpon  being  found  too  strong  to  be 
bridged  in  this  nuide,  and  a  cansl  beyond  it,  proring  unfordable. 
As  however  he  was  resolved  not  to  expose  his  men  to  another 
repulse  at  Arcok,  in  the  course  of  the  night  he  had  bridges  of 
boats  thrown  over  the  AJpon  and  the  deep  canal* 
'  Tictorious  in  the  second  day's  strogj^e,  the  army  bivonacked 
again  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  and  while,  as  biofore,  a  small 
rearguard  protected  the  bridge,  the  general  enjoyed  a  few  hourft' 
sleep  in  the  village  of  Ronoo  (16) » 

During  the  night,  a  spy  seat  into  the  Austrian  camp,  with  a 
view  of  drawing  them  a^dn  into  the  marsh,  induced  Alvaui  to 
believe,  that  the  French,  instead  of  halting  at  Ronco,  had  retreated 
to  the  lines  around  Mantua,  leaving  only  a  rearguard  at  the 
bridge.  Under  this  impression,  at  early  dawn,  the  Auatrian  gt- 
aeral  put  his  army  in  motion  on  the  two  causeways,  in  the  hope 
of  eflbctiag  the  passage  of  the  Adige,  and  of  destroying  Bonaparte 
and  rescuing  Wnrmser,  at  a  single  blow^  At  the  same  time,  Bo* 
naparte,  having  again  received  information  trom  Yaubois,  dut 
Davidowieh  remained  inactive  at  RivoU,  and  he  himself  undisturbed 
at  Bussolengo,  was  in  the  act  of  repassrag  the  Adige,  and  renew- 
ing operations  against  his  principal  antagonist.  Massena  a  third 
time  moved  up  the  left  hand  eauseway ;  the  centre,  as  the  attempt 
to  force  the  bridge  of  Areola  was  not  to  be  repeated,  was  assigned 
to  general  Robert  with  the  76th  regiment  only;  and  Augereau 
turning  to  the  right,  was  directed  to  cross  the  Alpon  on  the  new 
bridge,  in  order  that  he  might  carry  Areola  by  an  attach  is  the 
rear. 
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At  a  quarter  oi  a  mile  io  advance  of  Bonoo^  the  kostile  ooluBttft 
came  into  conflict  on  the  left  and  centre  causeways.    The  actioa 
ia  both  encounters  was  obstinate  and  sanguinary.    It  happened 
that  the  stronger  cokunn  of  Austrians  approached  fromr  Areola* 
and  was  met  consequently  by  general  Robert  with  the  weakest 
of  the  French  divisions.    Notwithstandfaig  the  bravery  of  the 
75th  and  the  firmness  of  its  commander*  the  wei|^  of  nundwra 
wa^  irresistible  I  the  regiment  was  thrown  into  disorder*  and 
forced  to  retreat*    Afaready  Ae  Austrian  ballets  dopped  more  and 
more  frequent  on  the  bridge*  when  Bonaparte  drawing  the  SSnd 
under  general  Gardanne*  from  Massena's  rear*  placed  it inambush 
by  the  side  of  the  centre  causeway*  CMicealing  the  men  in  the 
reeds  and  willows*  by  making  them  lie  flat  on  their  faces.    Ge- 
neral Robert  had  rallied  a  rearguard*  and*   with  admirable 
firmness*  still  resisted  though  he  still  retired*  pursued  by  a 
division  of  three  thousand  Groats*  who  rushed  onward  in  a  dense 
mass.    At  a  signal  given  by  Bonaparte*  the  32nd  rose  to  their 
feet*  gave  one  murderous  fire*  and  fiell  with  the  bayonet  on  the 
enemy's  flank.    At  the  same  time*  general  Robert  renewed  the 
action  in  their  front.    The  surprise  and  destruction  were  com-* 
plete.  The  whole  Austrian  column  perished*  slain  upon  the  cause- 
way* or  destroyed*  while  struggling  in  the  morass  and  floundering 
in  the  canals. 

Massena  meanwhile  on  the  upper  causeway*  had  sustained  a 
long  and  arduous  contest.  He  felt  the  absence  of  the  32nd*  whUe 
the  Austrians  fresh*  resolute*  and  led  by  Alvinzi  in  person*  fought 
with  vigour*  and  withstood  a  succession  of  furious  attacks.  At 
length  Massena  stuck  his  hat  upon  his  sword,  and  in  person  led 
the  grenadiers  to  a  charge.  After  a  despwate  struggle  the  Au* 
strians  were  routed*  and  driven  through  the  village  of  Porcil  out 
upon  the  pfaim.  The  ground  being  narrow*  the  conflict  severe^ 
the  pursuit  keen*  and  the  victory  complete*  the  slaughter  wan 
dreadful*  the  causeway  being  literally  strewed  with  the  Austrian 
dead  and  wounded.  Having  thus  cleared  the  avoiue  committed 
to  his  charge*  Massena  according  to  orders*  countermarched  witk 
his  prisoners  to  Bonco*  in  order  to  assist  the  further  operations  of 
his  general. 

In  passing  th^  mouth  of  the  Alpon*  Angereau  found  himself 
opposed  by  the  enemy's  light  troops*  and  greatly  retarded  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  bridge.    Toeipedite  his  movement*  Bmiaparte 
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irho  was  in  the  centre,  sent  down  his  aide  de  camp  EHioty  with 
directions  to  construct  a  second  bridge.  In  the  execution  of  this 
order,  EUiot  was  killed ;  bnt  the  bridge  was  oompleted,  and  by  noon 
Augereau,  with  his  whole  division,  was  established  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alpon,  and  in  a  position  to  attack  Areola  with  on- 
donbted  success.  So  that  the  long  contested  marsh  with  all  its 
avenues,  was  at  last  in  virtual  possession  of  the  French: 
t  It  was  now  thatBonaparte,  summing  up  in  his  mind  the  results 
of  the  numerous  conflicts  of  this  continuous  battle,  determined, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  generals,  to  issue  forth  from  the 
marshes,  to  daim  for  his  troops  the  fiill  advantage  of  thev  gallant- 
ry, and  in  a  fair  fight  on  firm  ground,  to  bring  the  struggle  with 
^vuud  to  a  final  decision.  He  reflected  that  if  Vaubois  had  at 
that  moment  been  defeated,  he  himself  would  be  obliged  to  march 
during  the  night  to  his  support,  in  which  event,  Alvinsi  might  firom^ 
his  present  position  return  against  Verona,  with  the  advantage,  if 
not  with  the  honour  of  victory.  On  the  other  hand,  by  repdling  Al- 
vinsi at  once  to  the  Brenta,  he  himself  might  march  intriumph  to 
Verona,  and  thence,  to  the  relief  of  Vaubois.  He  computed  carefully 
the  number  of  his  prisoners,  estimated  anxiously  the  enemy's  kSled 
and  wounded,  and  came  to  the.conclusion,  that  if  his  adversary  at 
the  beginning  of  the  contest,  had  enjoyed  a  superiority  of  three 
to  one,  he  was  reduced  now  to  an  excess  at  most  of  three  to  two ; 
and  not  doubting  that  this  advantage  was  more  than  balanced  by 
the  high  spirit  and  incomparable  soldiership  of  his  own  troops, 
he  prepared  for  a  decisive  battle  on  the  plain,  with  full  confidence 
of  victory. 

•  Having  come  to  this  resolution,  he  neglected  no  means  of  en- 
suring its  success.  He  sent  off  an  express  to  Porto  Le^iago  with 
orders  to  the  commanding  officer,  adjutant  general  Lorset,  to 
march  instantly  and  rapidly,  with  a  detachment  of  his  garrison,, 
turn  the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  fall  upon  his  rear.  He  then  di- 
rected Massena  to  move  up  the  centre  causeway  upon  Areola,  and 
Augereau  to  attack  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Alpon.  This 
eombined  movement,  was  effectual.  Massena  passed  the  bridge 
without  difficulty,  and  pursued,  with  his  light  troops,  the  retreat- 
ing Aastrians  to  San  Bonifacio,  a  village  a  small  distance  bdow 
VUla  Nova.  By  two  o'clock,  the  whole  French  army  was  beyond 
the  Alpon,  and  formed  in  order  of  battle ;  their  left  resting  on 
Areola,  and  their  right  stretching  across  the  plain  to  a  reedy 
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swamp  which  extended  at  right  angles  to  their  line,  down  to  the 
Adige*  In  front  was  Alvinziy  his  flanks  also  corered  by  the  swamp 
and  the  Alpon.  A  division  six  thousand  strong  was  formed  m 
iekeUm  in  his  rear,  destined  to  protect  his  baggage  and  to  cover 
his  retreat;  for  his -hopes  subsiding,  as  those  of  his  adversary^ 
rose,  he  was  now  as  diffident,  as  Bonaparte 'was  sanguine,  of 
suoeess. 

The  French  advanced  quickly,  and  by  three  o'clock,  the  light- 
troops  and  artillery  were  engaged  along  the  whole  line,  when> 
BoDfl^Nirte,  fertile  in  expedients,  ordered  lieutenant  colonel  Hercule 
of  the  guides,  with  twenty  five  select  troopers  and  four  trumpets,, 
to  cross  the  swamp  on  his  right,  to  gain  a  position  behind  it  near, 
the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  Lorset's  cannon  in 
their  rear,  to  sound  his  trumpets  and  charge,  as  if  he  was  at  thc^ 
bead  of  a  heavy  squadron.  The  Austrians  had  already  suffered 
so  severely  in  rencounters  a|nong  reeds  and  marshes,  that  they, 
were  peculiarly  open  tq  alarm  from  a  strategem  of  this  kind ;  and- 
accordinglyt  the  attack  pf  Hercule  had  full  success.  Alvinzi's  left, 
wing  was  thrown  into  ponfusioq,  and  whilst  Lorset  pressed  upon 
bis  rear,  Bonaparte  brought  up  his  line  to  a  close  attack  in  front. 
In  a  few  moments  the  battle  was  decided;  the  Austrians  gave  way 
at  all  points.  They  endeavoured  to  rally  on  their  strong  reserve, 
but  being  charged  by  the  French  cavalry,  which  was  firesh  and  in 
high  spirits,  they  were  again  routedy  and  were  pursued  thewhole 
evening  with  a  great  loss  in  prisoners.  Bonaparte  bivouacked  on 
the  field  of  battle  (16). 

Notwithstanding  three  days  of  victory,  his  generals, were  of 
opinion  that  his  force  was  too  small  to  risk  further  operations  in 
the  open  plain.  They  advised  that,  satisfied  with  driving  the  enemy 
from  the  neigbourhood  of  Verona,  he  should  march  back  to  that 
town  in  the  morning,  occupying  on  his  route,  with  one  division  of 
the  army,  the  strong  position  of  Caldiero,  as  he  had  originally  in? 
taMled  to  do,  and  hastening  with  t)^e  other,  to  the  assistance  of 
Vaubois.  This  counsel  he  rejected,  as  incommensurate  with  the 
advantages  he  had  gained.  He  insisted  that  the  strength  and  spirit 
of  Alvinad  were  so  grievously  enfeebled  by  the  recent  battles,  that 
he  would  not  dare  to  face  him  in  the  plain ;  and  he  declared  his 
resolution  to  drive  the  enemy  back  upon  the  Brenta,  and  then  to 
march  to  the  support  of  Vaubois,  not  .with  one  division  only,  but 
with  both.  Accordingly,  early  on  the  18th,  having  ascertained  that 
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Alvinti  itt  tbe  onirM  of  eke  sight  had  retmted  fo  Vioeiixt,  the 
anny  marched  m  that  directioii,  Upoareaohmgyflla  Nora,  where 
the  road  across  the  bridge  led  directly  to  Verona,  Bonaparte 
halted  with  bis  infontry ,  and  sent  f6rward  general  Beaureroir  with 
the  earalry  only,  trusting  that  as  soon  as  Alyinti  saw  he  was  por- 
suedy  he  would  continue,  without  stopping  to  ooont  the  force  on 
his  track,  to  fall  back,  until  he  got  safe  behind  the  Brenta. 

WbUe  watting  to  learn  from  the  report  of  general  Beaureroir, 
whether  the  Austrians,  when  approached,  held  their  ground  or 
tetired,  Bonaparte  walked  into  the  diurch  of  a  convent,  which, 
during  tbe  late  actions,  had  been  made  use  of  as  a  hospital  by 
the  Austrians.  Into  this  receptacle,  four  or  five  hundred  wound- 
ed had  been  crowded,  and  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  now 
dead.  The  place  sent  forth  a  cadaverous  stench,  from  which  Bo- 
naparte was  drawing  back  with  horror,  when  he  heard  his  name 
fhintly  pronounced.  Two  of  his  own  wounded  soldiers,  after 
being  three  days  buried  in  this  mass  of  death,  had  been  recalled 
trom  despair  to  hope,  at  the  sight  of  their  general.  By  the  cares 
of  humanity,  fnendship,  and  skill,  they  were  soon  restored  to 
health  and  strength.  This  circmnstance,  connected  with  the 
astonishing  success  of  the  mysterious  movement  on  Areola,  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  army.  It  seemed  as  if  their  commander 
was  the  minister  of  health  as  well  as  of  destruction,  and  that  while 
he  scattered  defeat  and  death  through  tbe  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he 
was  endued  with  the  power  of  bestowing  life  and  victory  on  his 
own  soldiers. 

By  the  report  of  Beaurevoir  it  was  soon  ascertained,  that  in 
conformity  with  Bonaparte's  conjecture  Alvinzi  offered  no  re- 
sistance to  his  pursuers,  and  that  his  rearguard  had  already 
passed  Montebello.  The  French  general  immediately  wheeled 
his  column  to  the  left,  and  marched  direct  for  Verona.  On  the 
route,  his  flankers  faitercepted  an  officer  bearing  despatches  from 
Davidowich  to  Alvinzi,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  for  the  last 
three  days,  the  two  generals  had  had  no  commumcation,  and  that 
the  former  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  evento  which  had  taken 
place  within  that  time,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige. 

The  army  entered  Verona  with  alacrity  and  triumph  by  tbe 
Venice  gate,  four  days  after  having  left  it  in  dejection  and  silence 
by  that  of  Milan  (17).  The  inhabitants,  whether  friends  or  foes 
to  the  French,  united  in  expressions  of  astonbhment  and  admi- 
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ratkm ;  the  cithasiasn  exciled  by  soch  liardy  enteiprae  and 
jaatcblces  (pdkiilrT,  eCEmng  dl  distinclions  of  party  and  grada- 
iHMis  of  prake* 

But  DO  time  was  allowed  either  for  joy  or  for  rest,  to  the  vic^- 
tors  of  Areola,  for  oa  the  mo^ng  of  the  17th  Daridowich  had 
siurprised  aad  beaten  Vanbois  at  Bnssolengo,  and  driven  him  in 
disorder  upon  Caste!  Novo  and  Feschiera,  threatening  by  his  next 
advance,  to  rmse  the  Uockade  of  Mantua  (IB).  Not  a  moment 
was  to  be  kvt ;  so  that  the  troops  had  hardly  tine  to  take  off  their 
knaps^dis,  when  the  order  was  given  to  march,  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  this  new  enemy. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  night  Bonaparte,  with  the  division  of  the  in- 
doEatig^eHassena,  passed  the  A<Uge  on  the  bridges  of  Verona; 
and  as  Yaubois  was  still  retiring,  directed  his  march  to  Vaia 
Fruiea,  in  order  to  snstain  him  and  to  interpose  between  Da- 
ndowieh  and  the  blodtading  army.  Part  of  Vanbois*  division 
wae  already  behind  the  Mmdo,  bat  doing  the  aoth  it  was  col- 
lected at  Villa  Franca  and  Gastel  Novo ;  for  the  men  thoagh  dis- 
pirited by  repeated  defeat  and  recent  surprise,  rallied  swiftly 
upon  the  approach  of  their  general.  On  the  31st,  with  the  two 
divisioDs  united,  Bonaparte  advanced  against  Davidowich,  who 
drow  back  and  took  a  position  at  Gampana,  a  little  below  Rivoli. 
The  neit  morning  general  Joubert  with  the  Tanguard  of  the 
Frendb,  attacked  him.  The  Austrian  general  with  slight  resistance 
retired  slowly,  when  Bonaparte  with  his  main  body  coning  up, 
aaeceeded  in  surrounding  and  taking  the  regiment  of  Berbach, 
iwehre  hundred  strong,  with  the  colonel  commanding  it ;  and  in 
cutting  off  from  the  Austrian  rearguard,  another  body  of  four 
huadred  men,  who  in  attempting  to  escape  by  swinnning  the 
Adige,  an  perished.  Four  pieces  of  artillery  and  six  caissons, 
feH  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Davidowich  was  driven  from 
BItoK  and  the  Corona  successively,  and  pursued  as  far  as  Prea- 
booo,  with  oonttftual  loss  offeree  and  of  spirit. 

In  the  meantime,  Augerean,  in  obedience  to  orders,  had  cor- 
responded with  the  operations  on  the  right  bmk  of  the  Adige, 
by  moving  up  the  other  side  and  defeating  on  the  heights  of  St. 
Anne,  a  strong  detachment  of  Daviddwich*s  corps,  from  which 
be  took  three  hundred  prisoners.  Pushing  on  to  Dolce  he  there 
fouf^t  a  more  important  combat,  adding  twelve  hundred  to  the 
number  of  his  captives,  and  to  the  trophies  of  the  army,  nine 
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iidd  pieces^  two  bridge  eqaipages,  and  a  qnaotitj  of  baggage. 
With  these  (accesses,  which  in  that  ardooos  and  defensible  re- 
gion, were  not  obtained  without  loss,  the  French  commander  was 
constrained  to  content  himself;  forbearing,  at  this  late  season,  to 
penetrate  into  the  Alps,  for  the  sake  of  recovering  Trent.  His 
troops,  by  their  hardships,  yalonr,  and  victories,  not  only  de-- 
aenred  but  required  repose ;  and  Trent,  if  taken,  would  probably 
not  be  held.  Therefore,  after  giving  the  command  of  this  division 
to  Joubert,  and  directing  him  to  occupy  MontebaMo  and  the  Co- 
rona, he  led  hb  army  back  to  Verona. 

The  loss  of  Alviozi  in  the  terrible  days  of  Areola,  amonnied  to 
twelve  thousand  men  killed  and  woumled,  six  thousand  priso- 
nersv  four  stands  of  colours,  and  eighteen  cannon,  beside  all  the 
ladders  he  had  prepared  for  scaling  the :  walls  of  Yerona.  The 
JPrench  having  b^n  victorious  Jn  every  encounter,  excepting  the 
conflicts  at  the  bridge  and  the  momentary  repulse  of  the  75(h, 
suffered  but  slightly  in  numbers,  though  most  sensibly  in  officers. 
General  Vernier,  and  general  Robert,  whom  Bonaparte  describ- 
ed as  ''a  soldier  firm  under  fire,**  died  of  their  wounds ;  ad- 
jutant general  Verdeling  and  the  aides  de  camp  Muirpn  and  EDiot, 
were  killed  on  the  field ;  and  among  the  wounded,  were  generals 
Lannes,  Bon,  Verdier,  and-Gardanne,  with  adjutants  general  VU 
gnoHes  and.BeUiard.  In  his  official  report  Bonaparte,  after  prais- 
ing the  conduct  of  his  artillery  observed,  **  The  generals  and 
the  staff  officers  have  displayed  unexampled  courage  and  activit;; 
twelveor  fifteen  of  them  have  been.kflled.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  fight 
to  the  death  ;  not  one  of  them  but  had  his  clothes  riddled  with 
balls." 

.  Bonaparte,  whose  habiit  it  was  to  spare  himself  neither  in  la- 
bour, nor  peril,  and  in  these  critical  operations  in  which  a  single 
fiilse  step  might  entail  destruction  on  the  whole  army,  to  leave 
jiothing  to  the.  discretion  of  others  which  he  could  possibly  attend 
to  himself,  had  as  has  been  mentioned,  accompanied  Hassenain  his 
march  to  join  Vaubois  for  the  purpose  of  rallying  the  division, 
showing,  himself  to  the  men,  and  roaking.sure  that  the  blockade  of 
Mantua  was  covered  (19].  Having  done  this^  he  returned  to  his 
headquarters  at  Verona  about  midday  of  the  19th,  and  wrote  to 
tl^e  directory  his  report  of  the  battle,  which  he  observed,  for  the 
second  time, ''  had  jv9t  decided  the  fate  of  Italy.*'  He  began  by 
^ying:  ''I  ain  so  ipuch  harassed  with  fatigue,  citizen  directors^  that 
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U  is  impossible  for  me  to  relate  to  you  all  the  mQitary  moremeDts 
which  preceded  the  battle  of  Areola."  It  was  not  however  in  his 
nature,  to  neglect  for  a  moment,  though  worn  out  with  toil  and 
afl&iirs,  to  oSer  consolation  to  Madame  Huiron  and  general  Clarke, 
and  to  make  known  to  Carnot,  the  efficient  director  in  regard  to  the 
army,  the  signal  ^llantry  and  devotion  of  Lannes. 

His  letter  to  the  desolate  widow  of  his  friend,  discovers  the 
tact  of  exquisite  feeling.  He  ventures  no  direct  consolation, 
nor  attempts  to  arrest  the  torrent  of  her  grief;  but  merely  tries  to 
dilute  its  bitterness,  by  mingling  with  hers,  his  own  and  his  coun- 
try's sorrow.  **  Muiron  has  fallen  at  my  side  in  the  field  of  battle 
of  Areola.  You  have  lost  a  husband  who  was  dear  to  you,  and 
I  a  friend  to  whom  I  had  been  long  attached.  But  our  country 
has  sustained  a  greater  loss  in  an  officer,  who  was  distinguished 
by  talents  and  rare  intrepidity.  If  in  any  way  I  can  be  of  service 
to  you  or  40  your  child,  I  entreat  you  to  count  on  me  entirely." . 

To  general  Clarke,  whose  grief  was  naturally  less  acute  than 
that  of  the  relict  of  a  youthful  hero,  he  assumes  a  more  direct 
stile  of  consolation,  but  diverts  even  his  mind  from  the  object  of 
pain,  by  a  natural  allusion  to  his  own  wrongs.  '^Your  nq>hew 
Elliot  has  been  killed  on  the  field  of  Areola.  Though  young,  he 
bad  become  familiar  with  war,  had  marched  frequently  at  the 
head  (^columns,  and  would  one  day  have  become  a  valuable  of- 
ficer. He  perished  gloriously  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  felt 
not  an  instant's  pang.  Is  there  a  reasonable  man,  who  .would  .not 
eayy  such  a  death,  or  who,  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life, 
woiild  not  compound  to  leave  in  this  manner,  a  world  so  often 
despicable.  Is  there  one  among  us,  who  has  not  a  hundred  times 
regretted,  not  being  thus  screened  from  the  powerful  assaults  of 
calomny,  envy,  and  those  hateful  passions,  which  appear  almost 
exclusively,  to  direa  the  conduct  of  men."  \    . 

Inaletter  toCarnot  of  the  same  date,  he  thus  describes  the 
fury  of  the  action,  and  the  heroism  of  Lannes.  '*  The  destiny 
of  Italy  begins  to  clear  up,  and  in  a  few  days,  I  hope  to  write  to 
you  from  headquarters  in  Mantua.  •  Never  was  a  field  of  batUe 
disputed  like  that  of  Areola.  I  have  scarcely  any  generals  left; 
their  devotion  and  courage  are  unexampled.  Brigadier  general 
Lannes  came  to  the  field  with  his  wound  of  Governolo  unhealed. 
The  first  day  of  the  battle,  he  was  twice  wounded,  and  at  three 
o'clock,  was  stretched  on  abed  of  pain;  when  hearing  that  I  was 
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about  to  place  nyadf  at  the  head  of  the  eolmnii,  he  got  vp, 
mounted  his  horse  and  joined  me.  As  he  could  not  walk,  he 
yms  obliged  to  remain  on  horseback.  At  the  head  of  the  bridge 
of  Areola  he  received  a  third  wound,  which  stretched  him  insen- 
sible on  the  ground.  I  assure  you  victory  was  not  to  be  gained 
by  exertions  short  of  these.  The  enemy,  strong  in  their  nunAers, 
fought  desperately,  their  generals  in  the  front  rank.  Many  of 
these  we  have  kiHed.'* 

He  found  a  moment  also  to  write  to  his  beloved  Josephine.  His 
language  was  as  ardent  as  his  valour.  The  sense  of  relief,  and  the 
military  details  of  his  letter,  are  interesting.  ''Atlength  my  adorable 
Josephine  I  revive;  deathis  no  longer  before  my  eyes,  and  glory  and 
honour  are  felt  in  my  soul.  The  enemy  has  been  defeated  at  Areola. 
To  morrow  we  will  repair  the  blunders  of  Yaubois,  who  has  aban- 
doned Rivoli.  In  eight  days  Mantua  will  be  ours ;  and  I  shall  soon 
be  able  in  your  arms,  to  give  you  a  thousand  proofis  of  the  ardent 
aflBction  of  your  husband.  The  moment  I  can,  I  sha8  go  to  Milan; 
I  am  some  what  fatigued.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Eugene  and 
Hortense.  They  are  charming  children.  My  suite  is  a  little  dispersed 
at  present,  but  as  soon  as  they  rqoin  me,  I  will  send  the  letter  to 
you/'  Upon  getting  badL  to  Varona  he  again  wrote  to  Josephine. 
On  the  33rd,  after  reproaching  her  gaily  for  her  long  silence,  he 
^nced  dearly  that  like  most  men  in  love  he  was  no  prophet:  ''I 
am  really  unhappy,  my  beloved  friend,  at  not  hearing  from  yon. 
Write  me  quickly  four  pages  of  those  delightful  expressioast 
which  fill  my  soul  with  sentiramt  and  joy.  Before  many  dap 
•repast,  I  hope  to  press  you  in  my  arms,  and  to  shower  upon 
you  kisses,  burning  as  if  they  fell  from  the  equator.  We  have 
taken  five  thousand  prisoners,  and  killed  at  least  six  thousand  men 
for  the  enemy.  Adieu  my  adored  Josephine;  chink  of  me  often. 
If  you  cease  to  love  your  Achilles,  or  if  your  heart  cool  toward 
him,  you  will  be  frightful  and  very  mqust.  But  I  am  sure,  you  wfll 
always  love  me,  as  I  shall  always  tenderiyloveyou.  DetUh^amean 
sever  the  unum^  whiek  tot>e,  eenHmeni^  and  sympathy  have  farmed. 

The  next  day  ;  ''I  hope  very  somi  to  embrace  you  ray  sweel 
friend.  I  love  you  to  distraction.  I  am  writing  to  Paris  by  the 
courier.  All  goes  on  well.  Wumaser  was  beaten  yesterday  un- 
der Mantua.  To  make  your  husband  happy,  there  is  nothing 
wanting  but  the  love  of  Josephine.*' 

Alvinzi,  in  his  retreat  to  the  Brenu,  had  got  beyond  Vicemsi 
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wben  he  receired  mformation  of  the  sacceasfdl  progress  of  his 
lieutenant  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adige ;  and  finding  also  that  the 
porsoit  of  the  French  was  relinquished,  he  suspended  his  retro- 
gade  movement^  and  after  some  hfssitation  advanced  cautiously 
toward  Villa  Nora,  m  the  hope  of  deterring  Bonaparte  from  acting 
with  his  whole  force  agauist  Davidowich  (iW).  But  he  was  again 
frustrated  by  the  activity  of  his  adversary;  for,  upon  reaching 
Villa  Nova,  his  scouts  rejoined  him  with  intelligence,  that  Bona- 
parte, after  driving  Davidowich  intd  the  Alps,  was  returned  to 
Verona,  and  mig^t  be  expected  to  advance  upon  him  immediately. 
Unwilling,  in  the  present  condition  of  his  force,  to  expose  himself 
toanolher  encounter  with  an  antagonist  so  formidable,  Alvind 
broke  up  from  Villa  Nova  without  delay,  and  fell  back  to  the 
Brenta,  occupying  with  his  left,  Padua,  with  his  centre,  Bassano, 
and  the  pass  of  Prunolano,  with  his  right. 

To  completethe  disasters  of  the  Austrian  army,  as  Davidowich 
bad  remained  uiactive  at  Rivoli  while  Alvinzi  was  struggling  at 
Areola,  so  Wurmser  continued  quiet  in  Mantua  during  the  whole 
time  of  Davidowich's  approach,  and  with  the  exception  of  some 
slight  aftiirs  of  posts,  stirred  not,  until  Alvinzi  had  been  repelled 
to  the  Brenta,  and  Davidowich  to  the  Tyrol.  This  it  would  appear 
was  owing  to  a  miscalculation  of  Alvinzi,  who,  upon  his  first  ad- 
Tanoe  to  Caldiero,  had  conveyed  information  to  Wurmser,  that 
for  the  purpose  of  cooperation,  it  would  be  requisite  for  him  to 
mtke  a  sally  in  fiill  force  on  the  23rd.  At  this  time,  the  canipaign 
was  finished  by  the  defeat  of  all  the  Austrian  forces  in  the  field; 
but  as  the  veteran  marshal  had  received  no  subsequent  commu- 
nication, he  made  punctually  the  preconcerted  sortie.  At  7  o'clock 
io  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  he  issued  out  of  Mantua  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  column,  and  attacked  the  suburb  of  St.  George.  Kil- 
maine,  who  had  now  returned  with  his  detachment  from  Verona , 
hastened  to  meet  him,  and  after  an  action  of  two  hours,  compelled 
fafatt  to  retire  within  his  walls,  with  a  loss  of  several  hundred  slain, 
two  hundred  prisoners,  tvio  cannon,  and  one  howitzer.  This  ill 
concerted  and  abortive  sally  closed,  for  the  present,  the  calamities 
of  the  unperialists  and  the  triumphs  of  the  republicans  in 
Italy  (31). 

The  aide  de  camp  Lemarrais,  had  this  time  the  honour  of 
presentmg  the  Austrian  colours  to  the  directory.    In  a  modest 
address,  be  applauded  the  gallantry  and  conduct  of  his  general; 
vot.  I.  Sff 
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but  agtiii  die  aiiflwer  of  tlie  diredory  wm  mmrtaiile  far  cm- 
tainiDg  no  mention  of  his  naase;  nor  allnsion  to  hit  aenrioes.  For 
some  time  he  bad  been  the  oli|ect  of  dread  and  oonaeqneotlj  of 
defamation  to  the  royalists,  who,  after  sucoeeding  in  eorrupdng 
generals  on  the  frontier,  and  creating  a  Mrong  party  in  the 
legislative  conncjls,  had  invaded  with  their  inSnenoe  even  the 
directory.  Finding  the  general  of  the  army  of  Italy  inflexible  in 
his  principles,  as  well  as  invincible  in  war,  they  had  assailed  him 
by  misrepresentations,  in  the  hope  of  lowering  him  in  the  esteem 
of  the  public,  and  the  conldeiice  of  the  government.  At  one 
time  it  was  affirmed  that  his  pretended  victories  were  real  de* 
feats ;  at  another  that  it  washisdesign,  after  secnring  thedsfmioo 
of  the  army  to  his  person,  to  overthrow  the  government  by  mili** 
tary  force.  As  it  was  not  nnreaeonable  to  suspect  that  to  the  in* 
fluence  of  these  calumnies,  which,  on  former  occasions  he  had  de- 
sinsed,  mif^t  probably  be  traced  the  long  and  cruel  nn^ectof 
his  brave  army,  the  sense  of  injustice  so  indignamly  expraased 
in  his  letter  to  general  Qlarke,  ghmced  doubdess  at  Ae  ceodnct 
of  the  executive*  And  ai,  ^ther  hi  justice  to  the  memory  of  his 
nephew  or  to  the  feeGngs  of  Bonaparte,  Clarke  had  the  ktter 
published  in  the  Moniteur,  it  is  not  improbable  the  direetore  re- 
qnited  the  allusions  of  the  general,  by  the  invidious  cMnmon 
observable  in  their  answer  to  the  address  of  hitf  aide  de 
camp  (22); 

It  is  true  the  flag  which  9<maparie  bore  ui  his  haid,  when 
beadiogthechargeatttiebridgeof  Areola,  was  preaemedio  him 
by  the  government*  But  this  proceeding  w«9  not' suggested  by 
the  directory.  It  originated  in  the  popular  brandi  of  the  legia- 
lature ;  and  the  same  compliment  having  been  paid  to  Ai^ereauu 
it  could  hardly  be  esteemed  more  than  an  act  of  simple  justice  to 
the  commander  in  chief  (23), 

As  it  was  known  to  the  besiegers,  that  the  garrison  of  Kantua 
was  weakened  by  sickness  and  desertion,  and  discouraged  by  coor 
stant  repulse  and  disappointment ;  that  a  frightful  mortality  pro- 
vailed  in  the  hospitals,  and  that  the  troops  had  long  been  on  halt- 
allowance,  Bonaparte  entertained,  as  he  had  written  to  Gamot, 
sanguine  hopes  that  Wurmser  would  be  forced  to  surrender  bo- 
fore  the  Emperor  could  form  another  army  in  Italy,  ^nt  in  this 
expectation  he  was  grievously  deceived.  The  prise  to€  which 
he*  had  so  often  fought,  and  the  value  of  which,  difficulty  of  aoi|m- 
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flilion  appeared  to  enhance,  was  not  to  be  gained  without  farther 
hardship  and  heaps  of  carnage.  Rapid  marches  where  yet  to  be 
*  performed,  mighty  numbers  to  be  encountered,  and  desperate 
batdes  to  be  won,  before  the  flag  of  republican  France  waved 
over  the  towers  of  this  modern  Ilium. 

Comparing  this  campaign  with  those  against  Beaulieu  and 
Wurmser,  it  may  be  aflSrmed,  that  if  the  merit  of  a  victorioua 
general  be  estimated  by  the  difficulties  which  he  overcomes,  Bo- 
naparte deserves  higher  praise  for  his  triumph  at  Areola,  than 
for  the  most  brilliant  of  his  jwevious  exploits.  In  bis  former  con- 
teets,  his  difficulty  consisted  in  a  relative  deficiency  Of  numbers. 
At  Areola,  to  this,  in  an  aggravated  degree,  was  added  the  discou- 
mgement  of  his  troops,  wearied  out  by  sickness  and  incessant  bat- 
tlea,  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  neglect  and  hardship,  and  by  the  un- 
usual calamity  of  a  severe  check,  under  his  own  conduct.  Yet,  by 
a  bold  and  original  operation,  to  the  conception  of  which  every 
mind  but  his  own  was  a  stranger,  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
discontent  and  despair  of  his  own  army,  and  over  the  numbers 
and  confidence  of  die  enemy. 

Perhaps,  had  this  not  been  his  first  campaign;  had  his  pradtfioe 
been  consummated  by  experience,  he  would  have  directed  An- 
dreoasi  as  soon  as  the  bridge  at  Ronco  was  finished,  to  prepare 
one  for  passing  the  Alpon  at  its  mouth;  in  which  case,  Alvmzi 
W€Mild  have  been  defeated  the  first  day,  and  his  destruction  been 
eonplete. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
December  1796  and  January  1797. 


BoMparte't  domefUc  feelingi— He  goet  to  Miran— Jotephlne  tIsIis  i 
Hit  ehagrin-  Hli  felietty ^The  painter  Legrot— lionaparte*t  two  new  i 
de  eamp— Bladanie  Uniron— Boneimie  renewi  llie  war  agataiet  the  twini- 
len  in  his  aiwy^Hls  Jetton  and  menacea-^Hit  oondnct  in  relation  to  Ite 
newrapulilioi— SnppreaiealliereToUofGraftcnian*— TfaeoongreaiofBeK- 
glo— Bonaparte  acknowledged  as  llie  fonnder  of  Hie  Gispadan  rapoUle-* 
His  totter  to  llie  president^ Yenieei-Bonaparte  oecnpies  the  dtaAel  of 
Bergamo— His  letter  and  conoetsion  to  BatUglia— His  coaspUannt  to  the 
Itollan  ctorgy — Delicacy  of  his  position — Impression  of  his  Ungnage  and^ 
character  on  the  Italians — His  irain  efforts  to  reopen  negotiations  with 
Rome— Determines  to  nSe  military  Ibrce — Assembles  troops  at  Bologna — 
Pnta  himself  at  their  head— Obstinacy  of  the  Pope— Uanfredini — ^Efforts  of 
the  directors  to  make  peace  with  Anstria— They  send  general  Clarke  with 
orertnresinto  Italy— Bonaparte  disapprores  the  measim— Ctarke  tUla— 
AlTteii  geta  in  motion— Nnmber  of  his  troops— ffis  plan  of  operations— His 
letter  oommnnioating  one  from  the  Emperor  to  marshal  Wnmisef^-4t  h  in- 
tereepted— Nnmber  and  distiihntion  of  Bonaparte's  army— Adranoe  of  Al-  • 
Tinai  to  tlie  Brenta^  and  oC  Proterato  the  lower  Adige— Bonaparte  orders  > 
Victor  to  march  hack  to  the  Adige,  and  returns  to  Verona— Massena  gnias 
the  combat  of  St  Michel— Galtantry  of  general  Brune  and  the  75ih— Bo- 
naparte withdraws  Uasiena  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige  al  Verona— 
MoToment  of  AlTinii  on  the  upper  Adige,  and  of  Prorera  onttie  tower— 
nneertatoty  of  Bonaparte  at  Verona — Marches  against  Alylnsl — Joins  Jon- 
bert  at  RiToli— The  ptateaa  of  Riyoli- BaUle  of  RItoU- Defeat  of  the 
Anstrians  — >  Provera  eifecta  the  passage  of  tbe  lower  Adige— Angerasn 
delhata  his  reargoard,  and  bums  his  bridge— Proyera  marches  upon  Man* 
tna,  and  Bonaparte  to  intercept  him— Sortie  of  Wnrmser— BatUe  of  the 
FaTOrita— Wnrmser  repnised,  and  Prorera  defeated  and  taken— Jonbert 
pnrsnes  and  disperses  tbe  army  of  Ahrinii— Takes  Trent  and  penetrates 
to  the  La?ii— Augeresu  retams  to  Porto  Legnago — Marches  tfarongh 
Padna  to  Treyiso— Massena  driyes  Bayalilch  hack  to  the  Ptaye— General 
rmnlt  of  the  battles  of  Riyoli  and  the  Fayorita— Tbe  oolonrs  presented  to 
the  dlrectoiy  by  Bessidres— Condact  of  Bonaparte. 

Having  witnessed  the  battles  and  triompbs  of  Bonaparte  in  the 
marshes  of  Areola,  and  his  combats  and  success  in  the  moantaios 
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of  the  Adlge,  the  reader  will  odt  be  indisposed  to  contemplate  for 
a  BKMnent  his  private  life  and  domestic  feelings: 

Soon  after  reloming  to  Verona,  he  visited*  the  posts  of  the 
blockading  army,  and  then  repaired  to  Milan  in  the  fond  hope  of 
meetiDg  his  beloved  Josephine.  But  she,  either  from  excessive 
love  of  gaiety  or  from  coqaettish  caprice,  foibles  from  which,  with 
all  its  virtaes,  her  character  was  not  free,  had^twithstanding  her 
luMband's  late  letters  announcing  his  intention  of  paying  her  a 
▼iail,  accepted  an  invitation-from  certain  magnifiboes  of  Genoa,  and 
was  grae  on  a  pilgrimage^f  pleasure  to  that  proud  city.  His  sur* 
prise  and  mortification  were  extreme  upon  finding  on  his  arrival 
at  Milan,  that  his  ^ife  had  left  there.  In  a  letter  he  wrote  her  on 
the  occasion,  these  feelings  were  etrongly  expressed,  but  without 
the  least  harshness ;  his  reproaches,  which  are  those  of  tenderness 
not  resentflaent,  being  conveyed  in  that  tone  of  magnanimity,  with 
which  it  appears  injuries  terminatuig  in  himself,  invariably  in- 
spired.his  languages 

.**!  arrived  at  Milan  at  three  o'clock.    Quitting  every  thing  else, 
I  hastened  4o  your  apartment  to  see  you  and  clasp  you  in  my  armd ;  ^ 
when  lo  I  you  were  gone  I  You  pass  from  city  to  city,  from  festival 
to  festival ;  you  fly  from  me  at  the  moment  of  my  approach.  You 
care  no  raereibr  your  dear  Napoleon.    You  loved  Um  only  from 
cq>rice,  and  from  inconstancy  you  disregardhim. 
.   ''AocaiBtomed  to  dangers,  I  am  acquainted  with  the  remedy  for 
the  crosses  and^ills  of  life.    The  misery  I  experience  is  incai^ 
ddaUe.    Hadlarigbtto^^untonit?   > 
'    **  I  shall  be  here  omtil  the  39lh :  do  not  disarrange  your  plans. 
FoOow.pleasnre;  felicity  was  made  for  you.   The  world  will  re- 
j0lce4f.it  can  make  you  happy.   Your  husband  only  is  wretched ; 
he  is  tmly  wretched.:' 

▲  letter  of  the  nextday,  the  38th,  breathes  the  same  affsctionate 
chagrin. 

''I  have  received  the  courier  Berthier  sent  to  Genoa.  You  had' 
not  time  to  write  to  me ;  that  I  can  easily  conceive.  Surrounded 
by  pleasure  andamnsements,  you  would' have  been  wrong  t6 
flsafce  the  sli^test  sacrifice  for  me.  Berthier  has  been  so  good  as 
to  diow  me  your  letter  to  him.  It  is  not  my  intention  that  yoo^ 
dKNdd  alter  your  plans,  or  interrupt  the  parties  of  pleasure  that 
are  offsred  you.  I  am  not  worth  such  a  sacrifice.  The  happiness 
or  nusery  of  a  man  yon  love  not,  cannot  be  expected  to  interest  you. 
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«' For  me,  it  18  my  destiny  and  the  (rtijeot  4tf  niy  Hli^  M 
only,  to  maJie  you  happy,  and  in  nothing  to  O|ipO0e  yonr  iodina- 
tions.  Be  happy,  do  not  reproach  yonrteff,  nor  take  ooncem 
aboat  a  man  irhose  life  depends  on  yours  and  whose  sole  pleasure 
consists  in  your  felicity.  I  am  wrong  to  require  of  yOu  love  like 
mine.  Can  we  expect  lace  to  weigh  like  goldt  When  I  derote  to 
you  all  my  wishes,  all  my  thoughts,  and  erery  instant  of  my  exist- 
ence, I  obey  the  ascenduicy  which  the  chanss  of  your  character 
and  person  have  established  over  my  unhappy  heart.  If  I«  have 
not  the  qualities  to  captivate  you,  it  is  not  your  fault.  Bat  at  least 
I  deserve  from  Josephine  regard  and  esteem,  for  I  love  her  alone, 
and  I  love  her  to  madness. 

'*Adieu  Josephine,  ador  Ale  woman  adieu.  May  fate  concen- 
trate upon  me,  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  our  common  lot,  and 
bestow  on  you  uniform  prosperity  and  happiness.  Who  better 
deserves  it?  And  when  it  shall  be  too  well  proved,  that  you  can 
DO  longer  love  me,  my  grief  shall  be  confined  to  my  own  breast, 
and  I  will  be  satisfied  with  the  power  of  being  usefid  to  you.   • 

''  I  open  my  letter  to  send  you  one  kiss.  Ah,  Josepfainei  Jo* 
sephinel"  (1) 

By  these  letters  the  fair  wanderer  was  speecfily  recalled,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  victorious  general,  after  her  return,  is  des- 
cribed by  an  officer  of  his  Suite  as  having  been  perfect.  **  The 
general  in  chief  was  then  in  all  the  ecstacy  of  married  Hfe.  Ma- 
dame Bonaparte  was  full  of  charms,  nor  could  all  the  anxieties  of 
command,  nor  the  cares  of  governing  Italy,  prevent  her  husband 
from  yielding  lumself  up  to  domestic  bUss"  (8). 

It  appears  that  the. hard  service  to  which  he  had  been  exposed 
in  the  late  contest  with  Alvfaiii,  and  particularly  a  contusion  which 
he  suffered  in  the  battle  of  Areola,  had  considerably  aftcted  his 
already  enfeebled  health  (3) .  Consequently  the  few  days  of  com- 
parative repose  which  were  allowed  him  at  Milan,  were  not  less 
serviceable  to  his  health  than  they  were  delightful  to  his  heart. 
Here  it  was  that  Legros,  who  subsequently  became  celebrated  ss 
a  painter  of  his  battles,  executed  his  first  portrait  of  Bonaparte. 
He  was  represented  on  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  with  a  flag  in  his  band, 
leading  on  the  grenadiers  in  their  decisive  charge.  Bonapsrte, 
who  dedicated  to  love  all  the  time  which  he  could  spare  Atmi 
duty,  was  unwilling  to  give  a  moment  to  the  artist.  So  tbn  ti^ 
only  thiz^  like  a  sitting  that  oauld  be  obtained,  was  after  briak- 
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fast,  just  as  he  vftg  passing  Idto  his  dLbibet.  The  cbarmiog  Jo- 
sephine iroold  then  take  the  conqueror  on  her  lap,  an^  detain  him 
hy  caresses  a  few  moments.  In  this  way^  after  a  thonsand  in- 
terroptions,  Legros  finished  the  portrait,  which  is  said  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  Josephine's  daughter,  ami  to  bear  a  striking  re- 
semUance  to  the  original  (h). 

It  was  his  own  observation  to  the  ftdthful  Las  Cases,  that  he  was 
never  able  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  victories  in  this  campaign, 
because  as  soon  as  he  c^ed  one  battle,  he  was  obliged  to  pre- 
pare, whh  overwhelming  odds  against  hun,  for  fighting  another. 
So  that  it  is  probable  this  interval  of  quiet  and  affection,  extend- 
ing from  the  dose  of  the- operations  of  Areola,  to  the  beginning 
of  those  which  preceded  die  battle  of  ftivoli,  was  the  longest 
respite  fhmi  toil  and  danger  whfeh,  since  his  departure  from 
Paris,  had  been  allowed  him. 

The  death  of  two  aides  de  camp  in  the  battle  of  Areola,,  gave 
him  the  sUd  opportunity  of  supplying  their  placeii.  On  the  re- 
commwidatton  of  general  Baraguay  d'HiDiers,  he  appointed,  in 
the  place  of  Muiron,  the  chief  of  battalion  Lavalette,  who  became 
sttbsequently  cdnneeted  with  his  femOy  and  devoted  to  his  for- 
tunes. In  the  room  of  EDiot  he  selected  lieutehant  Croisier,  a  ca- 
valry officer  of  merit  and  promise.  Thus  recomposed,  his  list  of 
aides  de  camp  stood  as  follows ;  Junol,  Marmoni,  Duroc,  Le 
Marraisi  Sulkowski  {S)f  Louis  Bonaparte,  Lavalette,  and  Croisier. 

From  a  letter  which  he  wrote  at  this  time  to  the  directory,  it 
appears  that  the  widow  of  Muiron  made  but  a  modest  demand  on 
his  benevolence  and  her  country's  gratitude.  Giving  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  Muiron*s  services  at  Toulon,  at  Paris,  and  in  Italy,  Bona- 
parte adds— '<  He  died  gloriously  in  the  battle  of  Areola.  In. 
conrideration  of  the  services  he  rendered  in  the  different  cam-. 
paigBs  of  this  war,  I  request  that  the  name  of  Berault  Courvllle^ 
his  mother  in  law,  be  erased  from  the  list  of  emigrants  on  which^ 
it  was  inscribed,  although  she  never  emigrated ;  as  likewise  that  of 
his  brother  in  hiw  Charles  Marie  Berault  GourviOe.  this  youth, 
when  ho  was  but  fourteen  years  old,  was  put  on  the  list  of  emi- 
grants, aUhough  he  went  abroad  only  for  his  edQ9ation*'  ($). 

While  the  hnperial  government  and  commander  were  endea- 
vourfaig  to  repair,  and  preparing  to  revenge^  thisir  losses  in  the 
campiugn  of  Areola,  the  t'rench  general  turned  the  arms  of  ei% 
posure  and  denunciation  against  the  paymasters  and  contractors, 
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whose  firauds  infosted  his  army.  The  delinqiieiicies  of  which  lie 
complained^  and  the  ponishments  which  of  hunself  he  sometimes 
inflicted,  and  at  others  suggested  to  the  directory,  are  set  forth  in 
his  correspondence  with  a  distinctness  and  zeal  which,  oaasider- 
ing  the  vexatious  complexity  of  the  subjea,  and  the  weight  and 
variety  of  his  other  duties,  evince  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
strength  of  his  common  sense,  and  the  warmth  of  his  solicitude  for 
the  public  good.  In  a  letter  of  the  6th  of  December  he  says,  **  I 
have  caused  to  be  arrested  citizen  Auzou,  the  princ^al  agent  for 
the  forage  of  the  army.  He  has  received,  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  not" 
withstanding,  has  allowed  his  service  to  fail  every  wh^^e..  I  am 
going  to  have  him  tried  by  a  court  martial.  A  great  example  is 
necessary ;  but  unfortunately  there  is  such  a  medly  in  these  courts* 
that  they  are  not  sufficiently  severe.  A  certain  Leaiosse,  who  is 
denounced  by  public  opinion,  and  has  been  more  specifically  ac- 
cused to  me  by  the  moi^ks  of  a  particular  convent,  from  whom  he 
proposed  accepting  two  hundred  sequins  as  a  gratuity  for  not  es- 
tablishing a  hospital  there,  has  been  set  at  liberty  by  a  court  mar> 
tial  dtaring  my  absence.  I  have  just  ordered  him  to  be  deprived  of 
his  commission,  and  driven  from  the  army.  But  this  punishment 
is  too  mild." 

.  In  a  subsequent  letter  he  entered  more  fiilly  into  a  history  of 
the  evil,  and  a  statement  of  the  remedies  by  which  it  should  be 
combated.  ^*  The  more  I  reflect,  in  my  leisure  moments,  oa  the 
.violent  ulcers  in  the  administrative.servic^  of  the  army  of  Italy,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  applying  to  them  a  prompt 
an4  infallible  remedy. 

''The  accounts  of  the  army  in  the  paymaster's  dq^artmeot  are 
ui  striking  disorder.  Nothing  can  be  accounted  for;  and  to  the 
comptroller's  well  established  reputation  for  knavery,  is  joined  the 
stupidity  of  the  subordinate  agents.  Every  thing  is  bought  and 
sold.  The  anpay  consumes  five  times  as  much  as  is  necessary,  be- 
cause the  magazine  keepers  make  false  issues,  and  go  halves  with 
the  military  commissaries. 

''The  principal  actresses  of  Italy  are  kept  by  the  agents  of  the 
French  army.  Luxury,  depravity,  and  embezzlement,  are  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch.  The  laws  are  not  sufficient.  There  is  only 
one  remedy,  which  is  in  harmony  with  experience,  history,  and 
the  nature  of  republican  government.    This  is  a  syndicature  or 
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special  magblracy,  to  be  composed  of  two  or  three  members, 
whose  aathority  should  hist  but  fotir  or  five  days»  and  who,  duriag 
this  time,  should  be  empowered  to  have  any  administrator  of  the 
army  shot.  This  magistracy,  sent  once  a  year  to  the  acmids, 
woidd  cause  all  the  agents  to  respect  public  opinion,  and  to  pre- 
senre  decency  not  only  in  their  manners  and  expenses,  but  in  their 
public  duties.  *  .  * 

''  Marshal  Berwick  had  the  intendant  of  his  army  hung,  because 
the  supply  of  provisions  failed;  while  we»  in  the  midst  of  Italj^ 
baring  every  thing  in  abundance,  and  expending  every  month  five 
times  as  much  as  is  necessary,  are^  often  in  want  of  rations.  Do 
not  believe,,  however,  that  I  am  inattentive,  or  that  I  betray  the 
country  in  this  important  branch  of  my  duty.  •  Every  day  I  cause 
agents  to  be  arrested,  their  papers  examined,  and  their  strong 
boxes  searched.  But  no  body  seconds  me,  and  the  laws  do  not 
give  the  general  sufficient  authority  to  enable  him  to  impress  a 
salutary  terror  on  this  band  of  rogues.  Nevertheless  the  evil 
does  diminish,  and  by  dint  of  scolding,  punishing,  and  storming, 
aflhirs  begin,  I  hope,  to  be  conducted  with  a  little  more  decency. 
But  I  repeat  to  you,  think  of  the  suggestion  about  a  syndicature. 

''You  will  find  enclosed,  arecord  of  the  interrogatories  put  to  a 
contractor  who  was  arrested  by  my  orders.  -  From  this  documeni 
you  will  see  to  what  an  extent  corruption  has  been  carried,  and 
how  much  a  powerful  corrective  is  required.  *     r 

''The  house  of  Flachat  has  set  an  example  to  Italy,  of  buying  up 
at  a  discount  the  bills  of  the  army.  The  commissary  general  Sucj», 
who  got  wind  of  these  jobs,,  spoke  to  me  of  them  in  detail  the  last 
tioie  he  made  a  visit  to  Milan.  These  fellows  have  made  probably 
three  millions  by  fictitious  payments,  and  they  owe  us  five  millions 
accruing  from  contributions.  The  paymaster  drew  on  their  house 
in  Genoa,  for  six  hundred  thousand  francs,  as  remittances  for 
pay,  and  they  had  the  assurance  to  allow  the  bflls  to  be  protested. 
I  have  regarded  this  company  as  bankrupt,  and  caused  seals  to  be 
put  on.their  doors  in  Leghorn  and  Genoa.  I  beg  you  to  have  their 
agents  in  Paris  arrested.  They  are  the  greatest  swindlers  in 
Europe.  They  have  placed  us  in  a  situation  of  great  embarrassr 
ment.  .  I  wished  to  have  arrested  Fkchat  and  his  brother  in  law, 
the  agent  of  the  house  at  Milan ;  but  the  thieves  fled. 

"While speaking  of  the  frai«ds  which  are  committed,  Imust  not 
omii  to  render  justice  to  the  agenu,  who  conduct  themselves  with 
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good  hidi  and  propriety.  I  am  vety  veil  satisfied  with  citizen  Pe- 
sffliDO  agent  for  the  hoilse  of  Cerf-Beer.  If  this  company  had  sent 
us  a  man  like  him,  at  the  beginning  oF  the  campaign,  they  woald 
hare  gained  sereral  mfllionsy  and  the  army  still  more.  I  am 
equally  well  satisfied  with  Gollot,  the  contractor  for  batcher's 
meat.  He  is  an  administrator  who  performs  his  dnty.  Among 
the  military  commissaries,  the  remarkable  probity  oF  dtizen  Boi- 
not,  is  adtnoidedged  by  the  whole  army.  If  we  had  fifteen  like 
him,  yon  might  make  each  of  them  a  present  of  a  hundred  thoa- 
aand  crowns,  and  be  stDl  gainer  of  fifteen  millions.  I  intreat  you 
to  give  marks  of  year  approbation  to  these  several  agents.  En- 
closed is  a  charge  exhibited  by  the  commissary  Boinot  against 
Theventai,  the  former  agent  of  the  honse  of  Gerf-Beer.** 

From  an  order  of  the  Istof  January  1797,  addressed  to  Berthier, 
it  may  inferred  that  he  overstated  neither  the  difficnlties  to  which 
these  frauds  subjected  him,  nor  the  energy  of  his  exertions  to  over- 
come them. 

**  You  will  cause  to  be  brought  before  the  court  martial  of  Lom- 
barily,  citizens  Bockty,  Ghevilly,  and  Descriveur,  employed  m  the 
diffiBrent  administrations  of  the  service,  on  a  charge  of  having  de- 
ftnuded  and  exposed  the  army  during  the  most  important  opera- 
tions of  the  war.  It  is  by  their  infamous  embeczlement,  by  buying 
up  bins,  and  by  fictitious  payments,  that  they  have  endangered 
my  operations,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  our 
feUow  soldiers.  In  short,  it  is  necessary  to  repress  this  kind  of 
knavery,  by  severe  examples,  in  order  to  prevent  our  soldiers 
wanting  necessaries  in  the  nddst  of  Italy,  that  is,  in  the  most 
fertile  country  of  Europe ;  as  has  several  tunes  been  the  case. 

<'  I  accuse  M.  Bockty  of  having  introduced  corruption  among 
our  agents,  and  of  having  Joined  the  army  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  defeating  our  operations  by  means  of  fictitious  pay- 
ments. 

**  I  accuse  dtizen  GhevBty  of  being  an  accomplice  in  this  sdieme, 
and  of  having  gained  a  large  sum  of  money  at  the  expense  of  the 
troops* 

'^Ciifaen  Descriveur,  store  keeper  at  Gremona,  offered  to 
M'  Bockty  ten  thousand  pbits  of  wine,  iu  a  false  delivery.  He  is 
known  for  having  carried  on  this  infamous  traffic. 

'<0n  these  cfaargcis,  I  demand  that  these  three  agents  be  con- 
demned to  mdhr  death,  nei  as  simple  thieves,  bttt4is  culprits  who 
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dmunish  daily  the  nipplies  of  Ihearmy,  and  came  mv  best  con- 
certed operations  to  fiail,  or  at  least  to  snoceed  only  at  an  expense 
of  bloody  which  is  too  predons  for  ns  not  to  take  snch  measures 
as  seem  likely  to  intimidate  their  accomplices;  who  are  but  too 
nnmeroiis  in  the  army  of  Italy." 

Abont  this  time  a  certain  Paul  Greppi,  a  dtiaen  of  Milan,  be- 
canro  obnoxions  to  the  populace  of  that  city,  who,  in  the  rage  of 
political  zeal  and  resentment,  pillaged  his  house  and  forced  him 
to  fly  into  Tnscany.  For  protection  and  redress  he  appealed  to 
Bonaparte,  who  reassured  him  by  a  letter  expressing,  with  sin- 
gular force  and  vivacity,  that  abhorrence  of  pnUfe  disorder  and 
popular  license,  which  through  life  he  manifested :— ''  I  have  read 
with  indignation,  the  deuil  of  the  anarchy  and  licence  of  which 
you  were  near  being  the  victim.  As  long  as  the  French  troops 
shall  be  at  Milan,  I  will  never  sufier  the  rights  of  property  or  of 
person  to  be  insulted.  I  request  that,  after  you  have  finished 
your  tour  in  Tuscany,  you  return  to  your  country  at  M&in,  and  be 
assured  that  we  will  put  down  the  handful  of  brigands,  almost  all 
strangers  in  Milan,  who  think  liberty  gives  a  right  to  murder;  who 
do  not  study  to  imitate  the  French  people  in  theur  courage,  and 
thoee  transporto  of  virtue  which  have  astonished  Europe ;  but  seek 
to  repeat  those  horrible  scenes  of  crime,  the  authors  of  which 
w31  be  the  objects  of  everlasting  detestation  to  France,  to  Europe, 
and  posterity.  Make  yourself  easy  then,  and  be  assured  that 
amtberthe  French  people,  nor  the  army  I  command,  will  ever  per- 
mitthe  hideous  and  disgusting  form  of  anarchy  to  situponthe  ruins 
of  liberty.  Our  bayonets  are  destined  for  the  destruction  of  ty- 
rants, but  above  all  things,  for  the  extermination  of  crime."  This 
be  Mlowed  up  by  a  letter  to  the  congress  of  state  at  Milaii,  in 
which  just  reproach  was  Uended  with  salutary  counsel.  **  The 
French  army  will  never  allow  the  liberty  of  Italy  to  be  covered 
with  crimes.  You  can,  and  you  ought,  to  be  free  without  revdun 
tions,  without  incurring  the  hazards  and  misfortunes  which  the 
French  people  experienced.  Protect  property  and  personal  righu, 
and  inspire  your  countrymen  with  love  and  respect  for  the  laws 
and  fSor  the  warlike  virtues  which  defend  republics  and  pro- 
tect Hberty.  The  violence  which  a  certain  number  of  wicked 
persons  allowed  themselves  to  commit  against  signor  Greppi,  has 
excited  fears  and  inspired  a  terror  whidi  yon  ought  to  etert 
yourselves  to  dispel.    Bestmin  the  iB  dasigniag?  but  do  not  ac- 
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otttom  a  flonlliiaiiiber  of  indhridiuds  to  entitle  tbemfldves  *  the 
people,*  and  to  perpetrate  crimes  in  their  name." 

The  Bobject  which  next  requhred  his  attention  was  the  state  of 
popular  feeling  in  the  republics  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  which  had 
just  sprung  into  existence  under  the  warmth  of  his  countaaaaoe 
and  the  protection  of  his  arms.  In  a  letter  to  the  directory  of 
the  88th  of  December,  he  sketches  with  luminous  brerity  the 
▼arious  political  colours  which  entered  into  the  aspect  of  this  in- 
teresting matter ,  and  the  course  of  policy  he  had  adopted  in  regmrd 
to  it.  'f  There  are  at  this  moment  in  Lombardy  three  parties. 
The  first  is  led  by  the  French;  the  second  is  desirous  of  liberty, 
and  manifests  its  desire  with  some  impatience ;  the  third  is  friencily 
to  Austria,  and  hostile  to  ns.  I  support  and  encourage  the  first, 
restrain  the  second,  and  control  the  third. 

**  The  Gispadan  republics  are  divided  into  three  parties ;  first, 
the  friends  of  their  ancient  governments ;  second,  the  partisans  of 
an  independent  government;  and  third,  those  who  are  partisans 
of  the  French  constitution  or  of  a  pure  democracy.  I  repress  the 
first,  support  the  second,  and  moderato  the  third. 

''I support  the  second  and  moderato  the  third,  because  these- 
.  cond  is  composed  of  the  rich  and  thedergy,  who  in  the  last  resort 
iriU  gain  over  the  great  body  of  the  people  which  it  is  necessary 
to  rally  round  the  French  party ;  and  because  the  third  party  is 
composed  of  young  men,  writers,  and  individuals,  who,  as  in  the 
case  of  France  and  other  countries,  desire  changes  in  govern*- 
ment,  and  love  liberty,  only  as  the  means  of  cauring  a  revelation. 
The  Germans  and  the  Pope  combine  their  influence;  to  stir  up  an 
insurrection  in  the  Appemrines.  Their  eflbrts  are  vain.  A  part 
of  the  district  of  Grafsgniana,  together  with  the  little  town  of  Car- 
rara, did  however  revolt.  I  have  sent  a  small  moveable  colomn 
to  restore  order  there,  and  to  make  such  terrible  examples  as 
shall  teach  those  mountaineers  not  to  trifle  with  us.  .  A  revolt  in 
the  Appennines,  should  it  occur  whfle  we  are  engaged  with  the 
Austrians,  would  give  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  These  nMnuK 
tains  coming  down  asfiar  as  Tortona,  the  inhabitants  would  be 
aUe  to  interrupt  our  communications;  consequently  I  keep  my 
eyes  on  them  perpetually.  The  Gispadan  republics  are  at  this 
moment  assembled  in  a  congress^  which  is  hdd  at  Reggio.** 

The  moveable  column  here  referred  to,  and  consistmg  of  two 
thousand  men,  was  commanded  by  general  Rusca,  who  marching 
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iBCo  the  disaffected  coumry,  rappressed  the  reralt  vithont  diffi- 
culty or  del^y.  In  a  letter  to  this  general,  Bonaparte  indicated 
the  severe  examples  which  he  thought  the  crisis  demanded,  and 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  revolt  had 
been  subdued.  **  Upon  its  being  proved  that  the  five  rebels  m*- 
rested  at  Concordia,  persisted  in  beating  those  citizens  who  wore 
the  national  cockade,  and  in  pulling  down  the  tree  of  liberty, 
yon  will  hare  them  all  five  shot  in  the  centre  of  the  public  square 
2^  If  odena,  by  the  Modenese  legion.  You  will  send  off  the  two 
hostages  to  the  castle  of  Milan,  where  they  will  be  strongly 
guarded.  I  highly  approveyour  conduct  in  this  delicate  affidr. 
It  is  to  your  promptness,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  favourable 
issoe  of  the  operation.'' 

The  congress  of  Reggio,  which  was  the  result  of  the  prdbninary 
one  at  Hodena,  was  composed  of  a  hundred  members,  delegated 
by  the  people  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,liodena,  andReggio,  for  the 
parfKMe  of  perfecting  the  union  of  those  revolted  states  into  a 
single  independent  republic,  and  of  establishing  a  set  of  fnnda* 
mental  laws  for  its  government. 

Bmiaparte^  under  whose  protection  this  convention  of  popular 
delegates  took  place,  with  a  view  of  insuring  moderation  and 
efficiency  in  their  proceedings,  deputed  his  aide  de  camp  Mar- 
Bcmt,  as  his  representative,  to  make  known  his  sentiments  to  the 
congress  as  occasion  might  require,  to  assbt  in  its  deia)eratioB8 
if  invited  to  db  so,  to  protect  by  his  presence  the  freedom  of  their 
deliberations,  and  to  report  its  proceedings.  After  several  ad- 
jaamments,  the  debates  were  opened  on  the  27th  of  December, 
mid  on  the  30th,  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the  president  and  se- 
cretaries to  the  French  general,  informing  him  that  the  desired 
anion  was  accompUshed,  and  that  the  congresshad  declared  the 
new  republic  free  and  independent.  ''Receive,"  they  say,  **  un- 
conquered  general,  the  eldest  daughter  of  your  valour  and  mag« 
nanimity.  You  are  her  father,  you  are  her  protector;  under 
your  auspices  she  will  stand  steadfttf  t  and  immoveable,  and  tyrants 
wfll  strive  to  overthrow  her  in  vain."  The  glory  of  founding  a 
free  state,  out  of  the  fragments  of .  despotisms  which  he  had 
destroyed,  was  thus  formally  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Mm.  He 
lost  no  time  in  encouraging  the  members  of  the  new  state,  to  fer«- 
tify  their  independence  by  the  organization  of  a  military  force, 
and  .to  give  practical  energy  to  their  free  institutiotts. 
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In  hit  reply  Id  the  preiideiif s  letter,  the  aoral  of  tkt  febleof 
Hercules  and  the  iraggoner,  ie  etrennooBly  enforced.  ^^VnhMppj 
Italy  has  been  for  a  long  ihne  eraaed  from  the  catalogQe  of  £o- 
topeaa  states.  IF  the  Italians  of  the  present  day  are  worthy  of 
recorering  their  ri^ts  and  of  gifing  themselres  a  firee  gorem- 
«ent,  their  conntry  will  be  seen  to  figure  with  glory  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth.  Forget  not,  however,  that  laws  without 
strength,  are  nothing.  Yoor  earliest  attention  ought  to  be  di- 
rected to  yonr  military  organisation.  Nature  has  given  yon  erery 
thing;  and  after  the  harmony  and  wisdom  whijcfa  have  marked 
yonr  deliberations,  nothing  is  wanting  for  the  success  of  your  ef- 
forts, but  some  battalions^  weU  disciplined  and  animaled  by  the 
sacred  love  of  country"  (7). 

The  senate  of  Yenioe  grew  nmre  and  more  mipatient  of  theoo- 
cnpation  of  their  towns  and  territory  by  the  French  troops, 
and  of  course,  more  and  more  hostile  to  the  cause  of  France. 
]Qut  there  were  two  circumstances  whioh  forced  them  to  sup- 
press their  enmity;  one,  tho  presence  of  the  victorious  army;  the 
other,  the  revolutionary  spirit  which,  transmitted  from  the  oon- 
tiguous  states,  now  actuated  the  popidation  of  their  prfaicqia] 
tpwos  on  the  l«rra  Ihrma.  In  the  meanifane  they  went  on  re- 
cruiting Sdavoniaii  troops,  fresh  battaUons  of  which  w^pe  con- 
tinuaUy  arriting  in  the  Lagoons;  while  throu|^ut  the  Isrru 
fiHf^f  the  partisans  of  Austria  and  France  came  into  collision, 
and  mainiained  an  acrimonious  conflict  of  opinions.  'The  citndek 
of  Y^tona  and  Brescia  were  afarea4y  garrisoned  by  French  troops, 
when  disturbances  which  broke  out  at  Bergamo,  and  were 
thought  to  bd  connected  with  an  apprehended  movement  upon 
that  place  by  general  Laudohn  from  the  Tyrol,  made  k  iRndent 
to  occupy  iu  citadel  also.  General  Baraguay  d'HiBiers,  governor 
of  Mflan,  who  was  ordeoed  to  take  possession  of  it,  etiseted  his 
purpose,  by  a  judicious  combination  of  stratagam  and  force,  on 
theSntl^ofBeeisolm.. 

Two  or  three  weeka  previeudy  to  this  event,  hi  a  corres- 
pondence with  BatmgHa,  Bonapastte  had  reproached  the  Venetian 
0overnment  with  a  too  favourable  reception  of  AMnd  and  his 
anny»  h«d  repelled  certain  aconsatknis  of  violence  and  rapacity, 
wbidi  were  aude  by  the  Venetian  authorities  against  tho  French 
troops,  for  ravages,  committed,  as  he  alleged,  by  the  Aostrians  ; 
and  had  threaliied  to  punish  seveeelj  any  outrages  or  ineults, 
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that  fluighl  be  offsred  tp  his  men  or  his  offioecs.  The  seinice  of 
the  citadel  of  Bergamo,  among  the  inhabitants  of  which  town 
were  the  individuals  most  inimioal  to  France,  seemed  to  carry 
this  threat  into  execution  so  effectoaUy,  that  he  willingly  re^, 
turned,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  to  measures,  of  reconcUiation; 
and  upon  the  remonstrance  of  Battaglia,  gave  orders  for  with- 
drawing a  great  part  of  his  detachment  from  that  town,  for  read- 
mitting the  Venetian  troops,  and  confiding  the  garrison  duty  of 
the  place  to  the  soldiers  of  the  two  republics  ill  common.  His 
letter,  in  answer  to  Battaglia,  under  date  of  the  1st  of  January  1797, 
presents  the  following  explanation  of  his  conduct  in  the  matter. 
«'  The  French  troops  occupied  Bergamo,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
enemy,  who  had  the  intention  of  seising  this  important  post.  I 
will  frankly  confess  to  you»  that  I  was  glad  to  seize  the  occasion 
of  expelling  from  that  town,  the  great  crowd  of  emigrants  who 
had  taken  refuge  there;  and  to  chastise  slightly  the  numerous  U^ 
bellists,  who,  from  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  have  never 
ceased  preaching  up  a  crusade  against  the  French  army ^  and  to  a 
certain  point  have  produced  that  effisct;  since  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  people  of  Bergamo  have  mnrdnred  more  of  the  French^ 
than  all  die  rest  of  Italy  put  together. 

''The  conduct  of  the  Proveditore  of  Bergamo,  has  always  been 
nnjostly  partial  to  the  Austrians;  and  he  has  never  even  given 
himsdf  the  trouble  to  dissemble  in  his  correspondence,  his  ^n- 
versaUon,  or  his  conduct,  the  hatred  he  feels  toward  the  FVencb. 
I  am  not  his  judge,  nor  that  of  any  subject  of  the  most  serene  re- 
pnblie  of  Venice.  Nevertheless,  whenever  there  are  persons, 
who  against  the  evident  intentions  of  their  government,  violate 
the  priaeqples  of  neutrality,  and  conduct  themselves  like  enemiee 
to  usy  natural  right  authorises  me  to  make  reprisals. 

'"  ibeg  ypu  to  prevail  on  the  Proveditore  of  Berg^o,  who  is 
yoor  sttbidtern,  to  be  a  little  more  modest,  more  moderate  or  less 
baOyipg,  wheQ  the  French  troops  are  at,a.distanee.  Persnade 
him  also  to  be  a  little  less  pusillanimous,  and  not  to  give  way  t# 
£ear  at  the  sight  of  the  headmost  French  platoons.  Had  he  not 
been  governed  by  this  passion,  the  efleet  probably  of  the  chas- 
tisement he  is  conscious  of  deserving  by  his  past  conduct  towards 
the.  French,  the  Venetian  troops  would  not  have  evacuated  tho 
dudel  of  Bergamo,  and  matters  would  have  been  conducted 
there,  as  they  have  been  at  Brescia  and  Verona." 
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But  while  he  was  desirous  hoc  to  proroke  the  hostilitr  of  Ye- 
nioe,  he  was  determined  not  to  lie  surprised  by  it ;  and  he  closed 
this  letter  to  Battaglia  with  expressions  calculated  at  one  and  the 
same  time^  to  soothe  and  overawe  the  Venetian  senate  and  the 
Italian  dergy  generally*  **  Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  yoor 
letter,  I  took  the  situation  of  Bergamo  into  consideration,  and 
have  caused  it  to  be  evacuated  by  a  part  of  the  troops  which 
were  there.  I  have  ordered  general  Baraguay  d'HiHiers  to  re- 
store the  citadel  to  the  Venetian  garrison,  and  to  have  duty  per- 
formed in  the  town  by  the  troops  in  common.  As  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  place,  your  intentions,  those  of  your  govemmeDt, 
and  the  good  nature  of  the  inhabitants  are  security  for  that.  I 
know  the  small  number  of  ill-disposed  persons  who  for  six  months 
oofttinually,  have  been  preaching  up  a  crusade  against  us.  Woe 
be  to  them,  if  they  violate  the  senthnenu  of  good  wiD  and  friend- 
ship which  unite  the  two  republics. 

*'  I  avaU  myself  with  ploMure  of  this  opportunity,  to  do  justice 
to  the  seal  for  the  preservation  of  public  tranqdUity,  whidi  the 
Usbop  of  Bergamo  and  his  respectable  clergy  have  manifested. 
I  am  more  and  more  convinced,  that  had  the  French  clergy  been 
as  wise,  as  moderate,  and  as  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the 
gospel,  the  Roman  catholic  religion  would  have  undergone  no 
diange  whatever  in  France.  But  the  corruption  of  the  monarchy 
hadinfected  even  the  ministers  of  religion;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  nnd  among  them,  men  of  pure  morality  and  examplary  life, 
such  as  cardinal  Mattel,  the  archbishop  of  Bologna,  the  Inshop  of 
Modena,  the  bishop  of  Pavia,  and  the  archbishop  of  Pisa.  It  has 
sometimes  appeared  to  me,  while  discoursing  with  these  veneratde 
personages,  that  I  was  carried  back  to  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
Church." 

^  This  compliment  to  the  chiefis  of  the  Italian  dergy,  the  terms  of 
which  his  researches  into  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  booksellers* 
library  at  Valence,  no  doubt  suggested,  corresponds  with  the  po- 
licy he  observed  towards  the  different  parties  in  the  new  re- 
publics, as  announced  to  the  directory  in  a  letter  already  quotlod ; 
and  with  his  general  correspondence,  shows,  that  during  his  com- 
mand in  Italy,  he  was  exhibiting  as  decided  talent  and  acquiring 
as  rich  experience,  in  the  art  of  government,  as  in  that  of  war. 
Nothing  could  be  more  delisate,  than  the  task  of  regulating  his 
language  and  omduct  toward  the  people  of  the  liberated  states; 
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of  Lombardy  in  partaciilar.  Fcr  while  he  was  obliged*  in  order  to 
combat  the  partisans  of  Austria  and  if  possible  to  destroy  hef  in- 
fluence, to  support  and  encoorage  the  patriots,  he  was  oompeHed, 
for  fear  of  committing  the  faith  of  his  government,  to  refrain  from 
any  thing  liLe  a  pledge,  that  in  the  event  of  a  general  peace,  France 
wonld  insist  on  their  independence.  Bnt  notwithstaiMiing  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  position,  wherever  he  appeared,  he  engaged  the  con- 
fidence and  captivated  the  affection  both  of  the  eminent  citizens  and 
of  the  great  mass.  The  regeneration  of  Italy  and  its  consolidation 
into  one  great  state  was,  it  appears  from  his  memoirs,  the  favorite 
and  frequent  sutgect  of  his  discourse,which,  fraught  with  a  theme  so 
grateful  and  mspiring,  acted  on  the  feelings  of  the  Italians  with  ma- 
gical influence.  In  the  republican  general  of  France,  with  an  Italiair 
name  and  with  Italian  features ;  in  his  great  actions,  magnanunons 
sentiments,  stern  selfdenial,  commanding  character,  and  classical 
language,  they  fancied  they  beheld,  revived  after  the  lapseof  twenty 
centuries,  Camillus,  or  Marcellus,  or  Scipio;  as  ^'the  Tuscan  artist*' 
sees,  in  the  pure  light  of  a  new  star,  rays  which  have  reached 
the  firmament,  after  traversing  space  from  the  dawn  of  creation. 

The  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Rome,  which  had  failed  in 
the  hands  of  the  executive  commissaries,  the  minister  Cacault, 
acting  under  the  instructions  of  Bonaparte,  had  not  yet  been  aUe 
to  renew.  In  a  letter  of  the  i7th  of  Novendi^r,  this  agent  de- 
scribed the  peaceful  professions  of  the  papal  government,  as  hoi- 
low  and  perfidious ;  and  its  real  sentiments  as  exhibiting  a  degree 
'' of  sacerdotal  ferocity  difficult  to  be  conceived."  He  added  that 
up<m  hearing  a  false  report  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  in  the  ac- 
tion of  Fonteniva,  infinite  joy  was  expressed  at  Rome;  that  even 
cardinal  Mattel  had  refused  to  return  his  visit;  and  that  he  was 
in  efliBCt  reduced  to  a  state  of  official  nullity. 

This  evident,  though  unavowed  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
papal  government,  which,  however  unfairly  treated  by  the  di* 
rectory  in  the  negotiations  for  peace,  had  put  itself  flagrantly  in 
the  wrong  by  violating  the  armistice,  kept  the  public  feeling  in 
the  centre  and  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  French  as- 
cendancy had  not  yet  been  established,  in  disquietude  and  com- 
mocimi.  And  Bonaparte  determined,  while  the  preparations  of 
Austria  for  a  new  campaign  were  incom[riete,  to  put  an  end  to  a 
state  of  things  so  precarious  and  menacing.  He  therefore  formed 
a  moveable  column,  two  thousand  strong,  destined  to  penetrate 
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imo  the  pipiil  Mrrtorf.  In  ordBr  to  iatgmm  Um  ittttitli«tlDg 
eifect  of  the  measarei  u  well  ag  t»»«foM  veikeniiig  hid  forte 
perceptHdy  el  any  one  ftation,  ddtechOMiiU  were  direeted  iipoa 
Bologna,  from  Legfaoni,  Milee,  Breteia,  liaatea,  Yerom*  aad 
Porta  Legoago ;  each  of  wWeh^  rmnoitr  iwded  mlo  a  aeparaie 
oohtibtt,  and  the  whole  into  a  foree  of  tfteen  dioeMnKi  OMn  (B). 

On  the  lOtk  of  Janaaer,  this  colmnn^  strengthened  bjr  fbor  ihov- 
send  Lonbord  and  Cispadan  ausffiaries,  being  erganeed  at  Be- 
legaa^  wan  reviewed  by  thecoanMffder  iff  chief  who,  after  iaaamg 
orders  for  his  divisions  on  the  Adige  to  be  held  in  readtosa  far 
aeiioB,  Ind  deieminied  lo  pat  Mneelf  at  the  head  ef  the  efpedi- 
tiM  agnisttba  tope,  in  order  to  ioMkek  aa  eisetnal  MTf^OttOle, 
and  to  seise  the  earHesi  opparinnify  of  reaping  ife  frnitg  by  a 
anecessfiri  negotlniknk 

Upon  the  Brst  ttovemeM  of  tine  detachment  whieh  wan  drawa 
frees  Leghorn,  the  grand  dnke  of  Tnscainy  hed  sent  his  prime 
minisiar  to  eenhr  with  Bonaparte  at  Milan;  and  ttairff^Au, 
after  agreeing^  to  pay  a  eeatrlbmion  of  two  mitioM  of  hams  for 
the  entire  evaenation  of  Leghorn,  reiorned  to  Florence  nnd^ 
die  httpression  that  Bonaparte  was  about  co  march  upon  Borne. 
Bnt  neither  this  belief,  whicb  was  indostrioasly  communicated  to 
the  pontiff,  nor  the  actint  presence  of  the  French  general  asid  hit 
corps  on  ilie  frontier  e(  the  ecclesiastical  stSiie,  coeld  overawe 
Pins  YLf  or  shAe  the  setded  hostility  of  hie  pnrpoee.  Tkreegh 
cardinal  Albania  his  nuncio  at  Yienna,  &e  wM  apprized  ef  die 
powerftd  preparations  which  the  Empere^  waa  making  for  Briag- 
ing  another  army  into  the  teld;  and  he  coeld  not  but  hqpe  diat 
nnder  siich  repeated  assacdts  the  French  general  must  at  list 
sink,  fhe  Austrian  minister  at  Borne,  en^oraged  his  flrmness 
and  stimulated  his  animosily,  by  assuring  him  that  nothing  eonM 
be  more  fortwiate*fer  the  common  cause  than  drawing  the  French 
general  nno^ lower  Italy;  and  that  to  gain  sncb  an  adtancage,  tbe 
boly  fhther  himself  should  not  hesitate  to  quit  his  capital ;  inas> 
nmch'  as'  the  snecess  of  the  Ansertons  on  the  Adige  or  the  Hhcio, 
the  certain'  consequence  of  Bonaparte's  advance  to  Rome,  would 
cause  the  <»iternri«ation  of  the  French  army.  Emboldened  by 
counsels  of  this  kind,  and  by  secret  promises  of  aid  firom  Naples, 
Pins  YL  persevered  hr  bis  defisaice  of  France ;  and  IRst^red 
himself,  Aat  the  fiite  of  Italy  was  to  be  decided,  not  ni  thephins 
of  the  Po,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Tfoer. 
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Before  leayiAg  Hilaii  on  this  expedition,  Bonaparte  communi- 
cated to  the  directoi-y,  in  a  letter  of  the  28th  of  December,  his  in- 
tentiond,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  Holy  See,  as  to  the  adjoining  states. 

"  I  have  had  an  mterview  with  M.  Manfredini  who,  you  know, 
has  been  governor  to  the  Emperor,  prince  Charles,  and  the  grand 
dake  of  Tuscany.  After  a  conference  of  two  hours,  filled  with 
diplomatic  finesse,  I  have  agreed  with  hiiii  to  evacuate  Leghorn,  in 
consideration  of  two  millions  of  francs.  He  complained  much  of 
poverty.    I  expect  the  answer  of  the  grand  duke  in  a  few  days. 

"  The  Neapolitans  have  notified  me  of  the  peace,  and  have  de- 
manded leave  to  return  to  Naples.  I  have  answered  that  my  go- 
vernment had  not  informed  me  of  the  peace ;  that  I  should  send 
oflP  a  courier  and  wait  your  orders.  I  beg  you  to  acquaint  me 
with  your  intentions  on  this  subject.  I  should  wish,  however,  be- 
fore allowing  them  to  go,  to  have  finished  the  affair  with  Rome ; 
for  this  cavalry  is  a  pledge  that  the  king  of  Naples  will  adhere 
faithfully  to  the  treaty. 

**  As  for  Rome,  the  pope  has  at  this  moment  united  all  his  forces 
in  Faenza  and  the  other  cities  of  the  Romagna,  to  the  number  of 
six  thousand  men.  As  this  occasions  great  apprehension  at  Bo- 
logna, and  may  serve  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  Wurmser  from 
Hantua,  I  shall,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  armistice  and  the 
usages  of  nations^  cause  such  citizens  in  the  different  districts,  as 
are  most  devoted  to  the  pope  and  most  hostUe  to  France,  to  be 
arrested  as  hostages.  By  this  means,  the  country  will  organize 
itself,  as  Bologna  has  done.  I  shall  sequestrate  all  the  revenues 
of  the  Romagna  and  the  March  of  Ancona,  in  lieu  of  the  fifteen 
millions  which  were  to  have  been  paid  us  by  the  armistice. 

''  the  fifteen  hundred  men  I  have  at  Leghorn,  I  mean  to  station 
at  Ancona ;  by  which  means  I  shall  drive  off  the  corps  of  the 
enemy,  which  seems  prepared  to  connect  itself  with  the  position 
of  Alvinzi  at  Padua,  and  with  the  order  which  the  emperor  has 
lately  given  to  Wurmser.  Moreover,  I  shall  obtain  money  for 
the  support  of  the  army.  If  I  delay  a  little  the  execution  of  this 
project,  it  is  because,  first,  I  think  it  necessary  to  wait  a  few  days 
in  order  that  the  impression  made  on  the  Venetians  by  the  oc- 
cupation of  Bergamo,  may  subside ;  second,  that  I  may  be  assured 
that  the  reenforcements  you  promise,  are  actually  on  their  march, 
and  will  really  join  me." 

As  it  appears  from  his  correspondence  with  the  directory,  that 
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hevas  apprixoi  of  tbe  ooBchuion  of  peace  with  Naples,  as  early 
as  the  SSdi  of  October,  his  answer  to  the  Neapolitan  officers, ''  thai 
his  goTernment  had  not  informed  htm  of  it,"  was  a  precavtioa 
taken  at  the  expense  of  tmth ;  aproceeding,  which  however  much 
it  may  have  been  excused  by  the  bad  faith  of  their  court,  operated 
as  a  hardship  on  themselves  and  their  men,  since  they  were  kept» 
consequently,  in  a  state  ^f  relegation  at  Bresda,  long  after  their 
obligation  to  remain  there,  under  the  armistice,  had  ceased. 

The  order  from  the  emperor  which  hehere  refers  to,  was  contained 
in  an  intercepted  despatch  from  Alvuizi  to  Wurmser ;  and  it  directed 
the  latter,  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  to  evacuate  Mantua  and 
make  his  way  into  the  Tuscan  or  Roman  territory,  in  either  of  which 
states,  he  was  assured,  he  would  meet  with  a  friendly  reception. 

It  has  been  mentioned  already,  that  in  the  month  of  September, 
when  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  were  not  yet  driven  out  of  Germany, 
the  directory  had  instructed  Bonaparte  to  signify  by  letter  to  the 
Emperor  that,  if  that  monarch  did  not  at  once  send  an  envoy  to 
Paris  to  treat  for  peace,  it  was  his  intention  to  march  upon  Trieste, 
and  to  destroy  all  the  Austrian  maritime  establishments  on  the  Adri- 
atic. His  letter  which  commenced  his  memorable  intercourse  with 
this  sovereign,  and  which  like  the  communications  of  Homer*s  mes- 
sengers from  the  gods,  was  almost  a  literal  repetition  of  his  in- 
structions, was  dated  the  2nd  of  October,  and  was  in  these  words. 

"  Sire,— Europe  desires  peace— this  disastrous  war  has  lasted 
too  long.  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  majesty  that  if  you  do 
not  send  plenipotentiaries  to  Paris  to  open  negodations  for  peace, 
the  executive  directory  has  ordered  me  to  destroy  the  port  of 
Trieste,  and  to  ruin  all  the  establishments  of  your  majesty  on  the 
Adriatic.  Hitherto,  I  have  been  withheld  from  the  execution  of 
this  order,  by  the  hope  of  not  increasing  the  number  of  innocent 
victims  to  this  war. 

''  I  trust  your  majesty  will  feel  for  the  calamities  which  m^uice 
your  subjects,  and  restore  to  the  world  repose  and  tranquillity.** 

From  an  overture  so  rude  and  offensive,  as  no  good  was  to  be 
expected,  so  none  accrued,  and  Bonaparte's  letter  remained  un- 
noticed. At  a  later  period  of  the  campaign,  when  Jourdan  and 
Moreau  had  retreated  across  the  Rhine,  and  the  archduke  Charles 
was  laying  siege  to  the  tites  de  pont  of  Kehl  and  Huninguen,  Mo- 
reau by  command  of  the  directory,  proposed  an  armistice,  which 
the  archduke  rejected,  by  insisting  on  the  inadmissible  conditioiT 
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that  the  works  he  was  besieging  should  be  sarrendered,  and  theses 
great  portals  on  the  Rhine  laid  open  to  him.  But  soon  after 
thisy  the  defeat  of  Alvinzi  at  Areola  and  the  failure  of  his  efibrts 
to  disengage  Warmser  being  known,  the  directory  flattered 
themseWes  that  the  Austrian  government  would  accept  an  armis- 
tice, which  should  leave  Kehl  and  Huninguen  in  possession  of 
France,  and  preserve,  during  its  continuance,  Mantua  to  the  Em- 
peror. Sanguine  of  the  success  of  this  project,  they  despatched 
general  Clarke  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army  of  Italy,  with 
authority  to  open  negotiations  with  the  imperial  cabinet,  upon  the 
basis  of  a  general  suspension  of  hostilities,  until  the  month  of 
Jane,  1797.  In  the  interval,  the  sieges  of  Kehl  and  HUninguen 
were  to  be  raised,  and  the  investment  of  Mantua  to  be  left  in 
siaiu  f  1IO,  a  mixed  commission  of  French  and  Austrian  officers, 
passing  into  the  place  a  daily  supply  of  provisions  for  the  garrison. 

Although  Bonaparte  had  suffered  and  risked  so  much,  from . 
want  (rf  proper  suppoH  firom^  the  government,  as  to  make  him,  it 
might  be  supposed,  heartily  tired  of  the  war,  be  expressed  de- 
cided difl|ipprobation  of  this  project  for  peace.  He  declared  to 
general  Clarke  and  repeated  to  the  directory  that,  whether  the 
armistice  were  regarded  as  a- preliminary  to  peace,  or  to  a  new 
campaign,  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  France,  if  entered  into  be^ 
fore  Mantua  was  taken;  and  in  a  note  addressed  to  Clarke,  and 
in  defdicate  to  the  government,  he  stated  the  following  speeiSo 
objeetions  to  theprojected  truce : 

**  1st,  We  shaU  lose  Mantua  at  least  until  May,  when  we 
shall  find  it  completely  supplied  with  provisions,  no  matter  what 
measures  may  have  been  taken ;  and  in  May  the*  heat  wiD  render 
the  place  impregnable. 

^2nd,  We  lose  the  contribution  of  Bome,  which,  without  the 
Captuce  of  Mantua,  we  cannot  obtain.  The  state  of  the  church  is 
not  to  be  invaded  wittit  success  in  summer. 

**  3rd,  The  Emperor  beng  nearer  to  Italy  and  having  greater 
resources,  will,  by  May,  have  an  army  more  numerous  than  ours. 
For  whatever  measures  may  be  adopted,  as  soon  as  the  fighting  is 
over,  every  body  will  leave  us.  Ten  or  fifteen  days'  repose  wfil 
be  useful  to  our  army,  but  three  months  would  ruin  it. 

<<4th,  Lombardy  is  exhausted.  We  can  no  longe^  support 
the  army  of  Italy  but  by  ftands  drawn  from  the*  pope,  or  raised 
by  the  occupation  of  Trieste.    We  shall  find  ourselves  very  much 
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embarraBsed  on  Ibis  pointy  at  the  opening  of  the  eanqiaiea,  after 
the  expiration  of  a  trace. 

"5th,  Masters  of  Mantna»  we  shall  have  it  in  oar  power  to 
exclude  the  pope  from  the  benefits  of  the  annistioe.  F4»*  the 
army  of  Italy  will  ha^o  gained  such  a  preponderance^  thai  the 
court  of  Vienna  will  be  too  happy  to  be  aUe  to  sospend  its 
movements  for  some  months. 

"6th»  If,  after  the  armistice,  we  are  obliged  to  begin  a  new  cam- 
paign, it  will  have  been  disadvantageous  to  us;  if  it  is  to  be  fal- 
lowed by  peace,  it  should  not  be  entered  into  before  the  fall  of 
Mantua.  There  is  thus  a  double  reason  in  &voar  of  no  ar- 
mistice, imtil  after  taking  Mantua. 

''7th,  To  conclude  an  armistice  in  the  actual  state  of  things^  in 
taking  from  us  the  probability  of  making  peace,  on  good  terms,  in 
the  course  of  a  month." 

However,  as  the  instructions  of  the  directory  were  positive^  ge- 
neral Clarke,  after  combating  in  a  long  and  feeble  paper  the  for- 
cible objections  of  Bonaparte,  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  hunsdf  to 
the  emperor  Francis,  a  letter  from  the  directory  containing  over- 
tures of  peace;  and  this  despatch  Bonaparte  transmitted^  under 
cover  from  Berthier,  to  marshal  Aivinzi. 

The  real  object  of  the  directory  in  sending  Chrke  to  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  this  negotiation,  appears  to  have  been  to 
place  him  in  close,  but  secret,  observation  of  the  commander  in 
chief  and  his  principal  officerei*  His  astonishing  victories,  his 
sense  and  their  own  consciousness  of  the  neglect  and  mismanage- 
ment, under  the  obstruction  of  which  these  victories  had  been 
won ;  the  independent  rq)ublics  whidi,  in  opposition  to  their 
wishes,  were  springing  up  on  the  scene  of  his  glory  and  under 
the  protection  of  his  arms,  filled  them  with  donbts  and  appre- 
hensions, which  the  conduct  of  Pichegru  and  other  generals  of  %h!b 
republic,  naturally  strengthened.  These  suspidons,  it  was  to  be 
the  husmess  of  Clarke,  while  c^mducting  the  negotiation  with  Aus- 
tria, to  confirm  or  remove.  His  reports  were  not  so  secret  but 
that  they  found  their  way  back  to  Italy,  and  exposed  him  to  the 
resentment  of  particular  generals,  and  to  the  dislike  of  tbe  army. 
Bonaparte,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion  that  the  government  had 
a  ngbt  to  this  sort  of  information,  and  that  it  was  fortunate  they 
had  employed  to  procure  it  a  person  respectable  for  character, 
station,  and  intelligence.    He  therefore  protected  Gk^ke  by  giv- 
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ing  bimJUscwfideoce^  wdeyw^iiiiilayipf  hini  ia  tbenee^iiatioii 
for  HD  al)ianc9»  which  he  was  carryins  on  with  the  Ung  ^f  gardiiua. 
Aim)  aa  Ckrke  waa  a  man  of  judgment  aod  integrity,  Us  reports 
were  fayourabto  to  Bonaparte  and  satisfactory  to  the  governmenA. 

Upon  reeeiving  instructions  from  Vienna,  Alvinzi  proposed  l.hai 
a  conference  should  be  held  between  baron  Y incent,  an  aide  de 
camp  of  the  emperor,  and  general  Clark^  the  plenipotentiary  of 
the  directors^  Tbaao  commissionets  me^  at  Yiceu^  on  tba  3d  of 
January,  1797.  Fortunately  for  the  French  arms,  the  Austriancom* 
miaaioner  declared  that  the  ^nperor  could  not  receive  at  Y ienna 
a  diplomatic  agent  of  the  French  republic^  the  ewitenoe  of  which  he 
had  not  aduuiwledged;  that  he  was  determined  not.  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  of  peace,  nor  take  any  step  forau  aecpmmodation^  with^ 
out  the  concurrence  of  bis  aUiasf  and  finally,  that  if  general 
Clarke  proposed  o&ring  any  further  snggestion^,  he  would  do 
weH,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Yie&na,  la  addr^s  bimt^f  to  tbo^ 
Austrian  minister  at  Turin. 

This  proud  and  peremptory  r^ectjon^  by  the  Jimperor,  of  the. 
oTertures  of  the  French  gpver  nment,  connected  as  it  was  with  the 
aimultaneous  rupture  of  lord  Halmesbury's  negotiation  at  Paris* 
while  it  obyiated  the  imprudent  project  of  the  direc^rs,  and  (qxc^ 
on  them  the  policy  which  Bonaparte  recoomendedy  falsified  in  the 
pe? eon  of  Clarke  himself,  the  main  position  of  his  answer  to  9ona^ 
parleys  objections ;  in  which  he  had  insisted  that  Austria  was  wear- 
ied of  the  war,  and  would  embrace  eagerly  an  orerture  for  peace. 
After  a  second  interview,  equaPy  arrogant  on  the  ^ide  of  Austria 
wd  fruidess  on  that  of  IVance^  Clarke  broke  off  the  conforenees 
and  returned  to  Yerona,  Ke  bad  hardly  reached  there  beforo 
Alvimd  was  again  in  motiou^ 

The  e wrtion9  made  by  the  Austrian  government  to  fnrnish  A^ 
vin^i  with  a  new  army,  had  been  immense  and  sueeessfuL  The 
cessation  of  active  operations  on  the  Bhine,  enabled  \he  archduke 
Charlee  to  detach  large  reenforcements  so  the  Italian  frontier. 
The  mountaineers  of  the  Ty rolian  provinces  were  easily  persuaded 
by  agents  from  the  imperial  court,  that  it  belonged  to  them  not 
only  to  defisnd  the  pasaes  into  their  native  bills,  but  to  assist  in  the 
reconquest  of  lUimbardy,  the  fertility  of  which  gave  prosperity  to 
their  mountains,  A  patriotic  impulse  waa  priqpagated  throughout 
the  empire,  whose  vaat  and  various  reahna,  roused  by  repeated 
excitation,  becen  at  last  to  glow  with  one  common  ardour  of  na- 
tional spirit.    The  principal  towns  raised  battalions  of  volunteers. 
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Vieniia  alone  fdrnlshed  fimr  tiattalloiu»  ift  one  of  whidi  a  diam- 
berlain  of  the  Emperor  serred  as  corporal,  and  all  of  which  bore 
colours  presented  to  them  by  the  empress,  and  adorned  irllh  em- 
broidery by  her  own  hands.  Early  in  January,  marshal  AHiiizi 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  eight  divisions,  consisting  each  of 
eight  thousand  men.  This  body  of  regular  troops  was  strength- 
ened by  six  thoiMand  Tyrolian  riflemen ;  so  that  his  whole  army, 
includiiig  the  corps  imprisoned  at  Mantua,  amounted  to  fuH  obiecy 
thousand  men  (9). 

His  force  in  the  Seld  was  divided  into  two  columns  of  unequal 
strength.    The  larger  one,  consisting  of  forty  five  thousand  nsen, 
acted  under  his  ownlmmediateorders,andthesmaller  one,  twenty 
thousand  strong,  under  that  of  General  Provera;  who,  dthougb 
he  surrendered  his  sword  with  two  thousand  men  at  Cossaria,  it 
was  remembered,  had  been  praised  on  the  occasion  by  Bonaparte 
himself  (10).  The  result  of  Ahrina^s  recent  operations  on  the  lower 
Adige,  not  having  beeq  of  a  character  to  entice  him  to  a  renewal 
of  his  personal  exertions  on  the  same  ground,  that  Aeatre  of  war 
was  assigned  to  his  lieutenant,  and  the  chief  scene  of  the  campaign 
•was  cast  in  the  country  between  the  upper  Adige  and  die  lake 
of  Guarda.    Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  the  field 
marshal  transferred  his  headquarters  from  Bassano  to  Trent ;  and 
his  divisions,  as  they  arrived  upon  the  Brenta,  were  directed  up 
the  valley  of  that  river  to  the  Tyrol,  and  into  junction  with  the 
corps  of  Davidowich ;   whDe  the  troops  destined  to  compose 
the  column  of  Frovera,  were  assembled  at  Padua.    The  plan 
of  Alvinxl,  on  this  occasion  was,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  unite 
his  columns  at  Verona,  to  make  Mantua  itself  the  point  of  unkm  ; 
and  while  he  himself  with  the  main  army  marched  down  by  Mon- 
tebaldo  and  Rivoli,  Provera,  with  the  inferior  column,  was  to  pass 
the  lower  Adige  and  theMolinelk,  and  reach  Mantua  by  the  route 
on  which  Wurmser  had  effected  his  escape  in  September.    This 
independent  direction  of  his  columns  afforded,  he  conceived,  a 
double  chance  of  relieving  Wurmser,  who,  if  joined  by  Alvinzi 
himself,  would  be  in  force  to  overpower  the  French,  and  if  by 
Provera,  to  escape  them;  and  by  crossing  the  Po,  to  unite  with 
the  troops  which  the  Pope  was  collecting  in  the  Romagna. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  this  last  combination,  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many hadsent  anautographletter  to  Alvinzi, containing instruetkms 
for  Wurmser,  which  on  the  16th  of  December  were  addressed  tobun 
by  Alvinzi  from  his  headquarters  at  Trent,  hi  the  foUowing  terms :— 
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**  I  hasten  to  do  myself  the  honour  of  transmitting  to  your  ex- 
cellency a  literal  copy  of  the  orders  of  his  majesty^  dated  the  fifth 
of  this  month.  '  You  irill  take  care  to  notify  M.  Wurmser  with- 
out delay  that  he  is  not  to  discontinue  his  operations.  You  wfll 
inform  him  I  expect  from  his  courage  and  zeal,  that  he  wQl  defend 
Mantua  to  the  last  extremity ;  that  I  know  him  and  his  brave  ge- 
neral officers  too  well  to  fear  that  he  will  surrender,  especially 
upon  condition  of  the  garrison  bemg  conducted  into  France,  in- 
stead of  bmng  sent  back  into  my  dominions.  It  is  my  desire  in 
case  of  his  bong  reduced  to  extremities,  and  finding  himself  des- 
titute of  the  means  of  subsistence,  that  after  destroying  to  the 
utmost  of  his  poww  erery  ibin^  in  Mantua,  that  may  be  of  use 
to  thD  enemy,  he  contrive  to  convey  his  garrison  across  the  Po, 
to  get  toFerrara  or  Bologna,  and  in  case  of  need,  march  even  to 
Home  or  into  Tuscany.  In  this  direction  he  will  meet  with  few 
enemies,  and  will  find  the  people  well  disposed  to  fornish  hun 
with  provisions;  to  obtam  which,  as  well  as  to  remove  anydiffi- 
cttlties  that  may  arise/  he  will  employ  force  if  necessary.' 

^t^n^d  'Francis** 
*' A  person  who  is  to  be  rdied  upon,  a  volunteer  in  the  regi- 
oMiit  ••••  will  deliver  to  you  this  important  despatch.  I  will  add 
that  the  aaual  situation  and  wants  of  the  army,  will  not  allow  of 
any  new  operations  being  undertaken  in  less  than  three  weeks  or 
a  month,  without  danger  of  failing  a  second  time. 

'*I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  your  excellency  to  hold  out  as  long 
as  possiUe  at  Mantua,  the  order  of  his  majesty  serving,  in  other 
respects,  for  the  general  direction  of  your  conduct.  In  any  event, 
I  beg  your  excellency  to  send  me  intelligence  by  a  safe  channel,  of 
which  I  may  avail  myself  in  order  to  correspond  with  you." 

On  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  December,  three  men,  while  endea- 
vowing  to  make  thdr  way  into  Mantua,  and  when  they  had  pass- 
ed ali  but  the  last  chain  of  posts,  were  arrested  by  the  French 
sentineb,  and  carried  before  general  Alexander  Dumas,  com- 
mander ad  inierim  of  the  siege.  This  general,  finding  one  of 
the  prisoners  more  intelligent  than  the  others,  after  having  them 
all  searched  in  vain,  charged  him  with  having  swaDowed  his  des- 
patch, and  thresitened  to  have  him  shot  and  his  stomach  opened. 
After  some  little  time,  the  emissary  confessed  that  the  suspicion 
of  Dumas  was  just.  Being  immediately  confined  and  carefolly 
watched,  he  voided  on  the  second  day  a  small  ball  of  sealuig  wax^ 
io  wMeb' was  found  the  letter  of  Alvinsi.    Wurmser,  therefore. 
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probf  Uy  re«i«iiifM|  igMrvH  of  die  emperor's  ^ri«|i»  Hm  vado^ 
certaio  circiiiii9taiiGea  lie  sbonM  pM$  Ihe  Po* 

With  regard  to  Booaparie's  force  al  ihia  linie,  afl^iftanee  ia  a»* 
certaioipg  iM  amouat  may  be  derired  from  bia  ]moff  refetane 
an  attempt  of  the  direeMrs  to  jwUfj  ihemaelTei  acunat  the 
charge  of  neglect*  80  powtedly  and  powerfdlly  conreyed  in  Us  deft- 
patehof  tbel8ihof  NoTember,  Bewdes  agaarancai»  fatenlated  le 
6ati9fr  them  that  he  was  neidier  naaixpiainied  nor  dtaaatiafied 
widi  the  secret  objeet  of  Clarke's  0iisiJ0n»  and  that  his  amy  eon* 
tinuedfeithfoltothegOTernment;  this  letter,  dated  the  ttdi  of  De- 
cember, contained  the  follovingnsmerieal  statement  of  Ussaroagth 
from  the  beginnuig  of  the  campaign  to  the  end  of  the  year;  which, 
as  it  was  never  disputed  nor  even  denied  in  the  sohseqaeat  cor- 
respondence, may  be  assumed  as  unquestionably  correct. 

^'Thestateof  the  army  which  you  have  seat  me,  is  fuU  of  dour 
ble  entries  and  errors.  I  opened  the  campaign  with  a  corpa  d'ar- 
mto  of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  besides  the  djnrision  of  the  Cd 
de  Tende,  and  FenestreUes,  and  the  garrisons  of  the  maritime 
Alps,  amounting  together  to  eight  thousand,  of  which  number  six 
thousand  joined  me  by  way  of  the  Col  de  Tende,  after  the  battle 
of  Mondovi.  I  had  therefore  tUrty  thousand  men  of  the  former 
army  of  Italy,  in  the  plams  of  Piedmont, 

**ThB  army  of  the  Alps  fivnishedm^  with  eight  tfaoaaand  five 
hundred  men ;  but  as  the  army  of  the  Alps  already  defended  the 
frontiers  of  Italy,  this  could  not  be  foirly  counted  as  a  reeaforce- 
ment.  Nevertheless,  the  army  of  Italy,  properly  so  caBed,  piay 
be  considered  as  containing  originally,  thirtyreight  thousand  five 
hundred  inimntry. 

**  The  government  has  reenforced  it  with  two  thousand  sic  hun- 
dred men,  detadied  hy  general  Chateauneuf  Raadon,  with  the 
88rd,  6th,  U)th,  68th  regiments  from  k  Vendto,  and  the  i4th  horn 
Paris,  making  a  total  of  ten  thousand  men. 

Hlf  then  the  armyhadnot  lostaman,  theinfiuitry  would  amount 
to  fifty-one  thousand  one  hundred.  But  it  has  lost  four  thousand 
killed  in  battle  as  the  endosed  return  {ffoves,  one  thimaand  out  of 
service  in  consequence  of  wounds,  and  two  thousand  who  have 
died  in  the  hospitals.  We  have  thus  lost  seven  thousand  amn, 
of  whom  one  thousand  belonged  to  the  cavalry,  artiileiT  mid 
pimieers;  there  remain  couMqaenAly  forty  five  thousand  oaa  hun- 
dred, as  the  actual  strength  of  thearmy  in  foot. 

*"  Yon  perceive,  therefore,  dtiaen directors,  thai yourlnay»  in- 
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siea4  pf  Imviiig  received  fifty  seven  thousand  pnen  in  reenforcar- 
menta«  has  received  only  twelve  ihQaaand  six  hundred^  in  acamr 
paign  gQed  np  with  so  ipany  batdes ;  in  which  the  same  frppps  have 
destroyed  tlie  nnited  army  of  Sardinia  and  Beaolien,  seventy  three 
f  honsapd  strong ;  the  army  of  BeauUpn  Joined  by  thirty  thoasand 
men  from  the  Rhine,  commanded  by  Wurmser ;  the  army  of  Wurni- 
s^,  strengthened  by  eighteen  thoasandm^  from  Pol^n4y  six  thou- 
sand from  the  Rhine,  and  twelve  thousand  racruits  eempanded 
by  Alvinzi.  Md  now  we  are  pn  the  eve  pf  a  confiiet  wi|b  the 
ruins  of  all  these  armies,  reenforced  by  fpnr  ^tipniand  volonteera 
from  Vienna,  three  thousand  frpm  the  Rhine,  three  thposand  ren 
emits  already  ^rrivedy  and  fifteen  thousand  that  I  am  assured 
they  count  op  in  the  course  pf  ne^tinonth,  besides  the  recruits 
that  cppie  in  to  them  fi^oni  all  directions,  (jood  fortune  as  well 
asgoodl^gbting  w^s  required  tp  beat  Alvinsi  before;  how  can 
yon  expect  with  the  ^amn  troops,  to  beat  him  again»  re^forced 
by  thirty  or  thirty  fivQ  thouw^d  m^s  while  we  have  as  yet  re^- 
ceived  but  three  thonsfuid? 

**  The  curing  of  our  sick  is,  to  be  sure»  an  advantage ;  but  Wunn- 
ser's  sick  in  Mantua  arp  likewise  cnredf  Yon  announced  to  me 
ten  thousand  fnen  ^  cppiing  from  the  anny  pf  the  oeean»  and  ten 
thousand  from  the  ^ine.  )t  is  two  mpnth^  since  you  announced 
ihem,  and  yet  npt  ^  singln  mm  of  them  hfis  arrived." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  ^^  this  statement  comprehended  the 
numerous  garrisons  in  Piedmpnt,  Lombardy,  and  the  Gispadan 
states,  which  exceeded  considerably  the  aggregate  of  his  cavalry 
artillery  and  pioneers,  which  it  e^plnded*  it  an4tain#  the  sub- 
stantial accnri^cy  of  t|ie  assertion  found  in  bi^  memoir^,  that  after 
the  battle  of  Areola,  two  regiments  of  infantry  imdone  of  cavalry, 
which  had  been  stationed  through  the  summer  on  the  aeacoast  ef 
Provence,  joined  |iimi  and  exceeding  AomewM  the  reparation  of 
his  recent  losses,  raised  his  army  pf  observatipn  to  thirty  ona 
thousnnd  men,  and  his  entire  afOivp  fprce  tp  forty  three  tbour^ 
sand.  This  was  distritmted  into  fivp  divi9iona>  whifh  were  thua 
posted,  commanded^  and  composed. 

Jouberf,  now  promoted  to  the  rank  pf  lieutenant  general^ 
suooeeded  Yaubois,  who  was  found  unequal  tp  t)ie  ponductof 
critical  operations  in  the  fieM  imd  was  sent  to  qonnneiul  m  Ck>r 
in  charge  of  the  l<tfi  division,  which  consulted  of  Ae  %kih,  93rdi» 
39th,  and85t(ioftheUne,  the  ^h,  17tb,99n4andii9t)il«htinfimtry, 
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and  the  92od  light  dragoons.  This  division,  the  headquarters  of 
which  were  at  Rivoli,  was  posted  on  Montebaldo»  at  the  Corona,  Bi- 
yolii  and  Bussolengo.  Massena  held  the  centre ;  the  18th,  2Sth,a%id 
and  75th  of  the  line,  the  18th  light  infimtry,  the  1st  and  ISlh  dra- 
goons, with  two  companies  of  dismounted  gendarmes,  and  a  bat- 
talion from  the  Cotes-du^Nard,  formed  this  division,  of  wliich  the 
headquarters  were  at  Verona.  Aogereau's  division  was  on  the 
right,  and  his  headquarters  were  at  Ronco.  The  4th,  40th,  SOth  and 
57th  of  the  line,  the  5th  light  infantry,  the  5th  regbnent  of  cavalry, 
the  9Ui  dragoons  and  the  1st  and  7th  hussars,  were  under  the  or- 
ders of  this  general.  General  Bey  had  charge  of  the  fourth  division 
which  was  in  reserve  at  Dezensano,  Salo  and  Brescia,  and  coonat- 
ed  of  only  four  reghnento;  the  68th  of  the  line,  the  HA  and  12th 
light  infantry,  and  the  8th  dragoons.  The  last  division,  constiiating 
the  army  of  blockade,  was  again  commanded  by  general  Sermrier, 
who,  his  health  being  now  reestablished,  had  relieved  ^neral  K3- 
maine,  to  whom  the  command  at  Ifihin  was  assigned.  This  divisiott 
was  composed  of  the  5th,  6th,  11th,  12th,  64th,  69th  of  theline,  the 
6th  and  SOth  dragoons,  and  the  10th,  24th  and  25th  light  cavalry. 

Joubert  had  strongly  intrenched  his  advanced  position  on  Monte- 
baldo,  and  had  a  numerous  artillery.  Verona,  Porto  Legnago, 
Pescbiera,  Piziighitone,  were  well  fortified.  The  citadels  of  Bres- 
cia, Bergamo,  and  Ferrara,  with  the  forts  of  Urbino  and  Foentes, 
were  occuped  by  the  French^  who  with  armed  barges  commanded 
the  four  lakes  of  Guarda,  Gomo,  Maggiore  and  Lugano. 

In  the  first  week  of  January,  Alvinzi  advanced  his  headquarters 
from  Trent  to  Boveredo ;  and  those  of  Provera  were  estabfished  at 
Padua.  Their  operations,  though  separate,  were  to  be  combined ; 
of  course  the  movement  of  one  was  to  favour  the  progress  of  the 
other ;  and  as  the  principal  attack  was  to  be  made  by  the  stronger 
column,  Provera  first  got  in  motion.  On  the  8th,  his  vanguard 
under  general  Hohenaollern,  attacked  in  front  of  Bivalaqua,  the 
advance  of  Augereau  commanded  by  general  Duphot.  This  gal- 
lant officer,  though  overmatched,  stood  his  ground  untU  the 
whole  division  was  apprized  of  the  enemy's  approach,  and  then 
retired  in  good  order,  first  to  Santo  Zeno,  and  next  across  the 
Adige  at  Porto  Legnago. 

Bonaparte  was  on  the  eve  of  marchuig  from  Bologna  into  the 
Boman  territory,  when  he  was  informed,  during  the  night  of  the 
10th,  by  certain  Venetian  agents,  of  the  movement  of  the  Austrians 
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on  the  lover  Adige.  Instandy  ordering  that  the  Italian  legion 
ahonU  take  a  defensive  position  on  the  soothern  frontier  of  the 
Cispadan  repablic,  so  as  to  maintain  that  line  against  an  invasion 
of  the  Papal  force ;  and  directing  his  colamn  of  French  troops  to 
pass  the  Po,  near  its  mouth  at  Lago  di  Oscnra  and  hasten  up  to 
the  support  of  Augereau,  he  himself  posted  to  Roverbello,  and  after 
giving  the  necessary  instructions  to  Serrurier,  pushed  on  to  Ve- 
rona, the  point  upon  which  all  his  operations  in  the  field  were  to 
torn.  He  arrived  there  in  the  forenoon  of  the  13th,  at  a  moment 
of  the  highest  interest.    ' 

At  six  o'clock  that  morning  general  Bayalitch,  with  the  right  dt- 
vision  of  Provera's  column  consisting  of  eight  battalions  and  six 
squadrons,  presented  himself  in  the  plains  of  Verona,  and  drove 
in  the  vanguard  of  Hassena,  which  was  posted  at  San  Michel.  It 
was  not  in  the  disposition  nor  the  habit  of  this  general,  to  decline 
a  combat.  He  issued  forth  from  the  walls  of  Verona,  ranged 
his  division  in  order  of  battle,  and  without  pausing  to  manoeuvre, 
marched  direcdy  to  the  support  of  his  vanguard,  which,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  was  giving  ground.  The  75th  first  came 
into  action,  and  stopped  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  But  they  had 
already  succeeded  in  planting  on  a  commanding  height,  a  battery 
which  was  likely  to  do  great  execution.  General  Brune,  who  had 
just  joined  the  army,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers 
of  the  75th,  and  continuing  the  headlong  movement  of  Hassena, 
by  a  brilliant  charge  in  which  his  clothes  were  pierced  by  seven 
bullets,  carried  the  battery,  took  the  guns,  and  broke  the  enemy's 
hne.  Leclerc,  with  the  cavalry,  followed  up  this  bold  impression 
by  a  charge,  and  the  Austrians  were  driven  back,  and  pursued  as 
far  as  Caldiero,  with  considerable  loss  in  slain,  leaving  behind 
them  six  hundred  prisoners,  and  three  pieces  of  artillery.  Mas- 
seoa's  loss  was  but  slight. 

In  the  midst  of  the  action  Bonaparte  came  on  the  ground,  but 
abstained  from  interfering  with  the  direction  of  the  troops.  He 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  gaQantry  of  the  75th  under  general 
Brune,  as  well  as  with  the  success  of  Hassena,  although  he  con- 
sidered his  dispositions  more  fortunate  than  able.  In  a  letter 
10  Josephine  that  evening  from  Verona,  he  observed,  ''I  had 
hardly  left  Roverbello,  when  I  learned  that  the  enemy  had  ap- 
peared before  Verona.  Hassena  made  dispositions  which  proved 
very  fortunate.   We  have  taken  six  hundred  prisoners,  and  three 
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{neoH^  df  ttttilltlty.  General  Bruii^  liad  sey^n  balls  through  his 
doth«s,  witboat  bemg  touched  by  one.  This  is  sportmg  with  for- 
fiine.  I  kiss  you  a  thousand  times.  I  am  !li  excellent  health.  We 
had  bnt  ten  killed  and  a  hundred  wounded*'  (11). 

The  combat  being  finished,  Bonaparte  directed  Htassena,  whom  on 
this  occasion  of  rude  and  hazardous  success,  he  called  'Hhe  spoiled 
child  of  victory,"  to  fell  back  to  Verona,  and  withdraw  his  division 
across  the  Adige.  Th6  enemy  was  coming  on  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  H  was  necessary,  by  having  all  the  troops  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  to  preserve  the  faculty  of  assembling  rapidly 
an  adequate  fotce,  wherever  the  principal  ohset  should  be  made. 

At  the  very  time  that  Massena  was  attacked  at  San  Michel,  Pro- 
tera  had  displayed  the  mass  of  his  force  in  front  of  Porto  Le- 
ghago,  and  Alvitizi  had  assafled  Joubert  on  Montebaldo.  At  this 
point  the  Austrians  had  at  first  the  advantage,  and  even  got  pos- 
session of  the  French  redoubt.  But  Joubert  charging  at  the  bead 
of  his  grenadiers,  retook  the  redoubt,  and  made  three  hundred 
prisoners.  After  this,  the  contest  l^hich  contiiraed  uniQ  night, 
was  confined  to  the  indecisive  musketry  of  light  troops. 

Verona  being  nearly  equidistant  from  Porto  Legnago  and  Ri- 
voli,  the  reports  of  Augereau  and  Joubert  for  the  i2th,  reached 
Bonaparte  about  the  same  hour  in  the  night.  The  former  wrote, 
that  Provera  with  a  considerable  corps  was  approaching  the  bank 
6f  the  lower  Adige,  that  two  bridge  equipages  had  been  descried 
hy  the  French  light  troops,  and  that  general  Duphot  who  was  in 
front,  estimated  the  force  in  sight,  at  more  than  twelve  thousand 
inen.  On  his  side,  Joubert  reported  that  he  had  sostaoned  an  at- 
tack during  the  whole  day ;  but  as  he  added  that  he  had  repelled 
and  continued  to  repel  the  enemy,  it  was  reasonaUe  to  infer 
that  the  principal  operation  of  the  Austrian  ctnnmander  was  to 
be  on  the  lower  Adige.  Still  his  plan  was  not  sufficiently  unmasked ; 
and  Bonaparte  maintained  his  attitude  of  suspense,  holding  Mas- 
sena and  his  brave  division,  motionless  but  ready,  listening  like 
watch  dogs  for  every  hosUle  sound,  and  panting  for  the  signal  to 
spring  at  the  foe* 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  remark  that  by  these  simnltaneoos 
demonstrations,  Alvinzi  skilfully  veiled  his  real  design,  and  pro- 
longed painfully  the  hesitation  of  his  adversary. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  Bonapart^,  having  ascertained  that 
there  was  no  appearance  of  the  enemy  lo  the  west  of  the  lake  of 
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Oi«rdii»  Mit  d^ders  f0  geft«f»l  K«y  to  ^o«»  flM^MiMto  HI  Pm 
sclera,  Hdd  take  (K)dC  atCasUil  Novo^  so  as  to  be  in  sapportiiig 
distanee  of  the  division^  on  ihe  A^ge. 

On  the  13th|  he  eontmu^  stationary  at  f  erona^  keeping  his 
troops  nndef  Atms  him  leu  o'clock  in  the  morning  tintil  the  same 
hour  at  night,  ahbongh  the  winter  raitf  fell  in  torr^ls.  Gbnriers 
from  Angereaii  and  loubert  now  caftie  iil,  with  fresh  intelligence. 
The  fetmer  generid  stated  that  Fi^otera  had  spread  his  parlies  np 
and  down  the  Adige,  and  ^ith  bis  sharp  shooters  and  artillery, 
httd  kept  up  a  fire  across  the  river  at  diflsreat  points,  the  whole 
dny ;  bnt  that  noihing  of  imponanee  had  oeenrredf.  The  latter  re^ 
presented,  that  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  motnin^  the  enetey  had  re^ 
Hewed  their  attack  in  great  force,  dlsplayhig  at  lea^  twenty-fit6 
thoosand  men.  that  he  had  managed  to  mahitain  hmiself  imtil 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  when  finding  his  left  tttrned  by  a  <f^ 
Tisioa  which  had  passed  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  while  another 
division  on  his  fight,  after  crossing  the  Adige  at  Doke,  was  threat-^ 
ening  to  get  inw  his  fesir  and  seize  the  plateau  of  Rivofi,  he  had 
been  compelled  to  send  a  brigade  from  his  front,  to  make  snre  of 
this  hnpoftant  post.  Tfasrt  two  hours  afterwards,  he  had  been 
oUsgM  to  follow  this  tetfograMlermoTem^t  with  the  rest  of  his 
troops,  in  order  to  reach  the  plateau  of  Rirofi  befote  dark ;  and 
that  it  was  his  intention,  tmless  he  should  recerre  orders  to  the 
coBlffary,  to  ftttt  back  still  fuither  in  the^  conrse  of  the  irfgM: 

Sy  this  hrfbtmatibnr  (hef  nneertsluity  of  the  French  commander 
irastertfKinateid;  and  he  felt  satisfied  thatthemovementofPfoyera 
was  only  secondary,  and  that  the  main  attack  was  to  be  on  tin)  npper 
Adige.  Trusting  that,  trith  a  broad  river  in  his  front,  Angerean 
would  be  able  to  hold  back  Provera,  he  resolved  to  fly  to  the  suc- 
cour of  loubert,  where  the  danger,  which  was  imminent,  cofuld 
best  be  combated,  while  the  divisions  of  the  eneniy  l^hieh  endea- 
vonred  to  envelop  hrm,  wefe  yet  separated. 

L^itvhig  general  Chabot  in  Terona  with  the  25tl'  and  one  fegr- 
ment  of  horse,  and  with  orders  to  hold  ont  at  all  events  until  his 
retam,  he  directed  Massena  wilft  the  other  regiments,  to  push  on 
to^  RivoK  by  a  forced  march.  Augereaa  had  histrtfctions  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  defensive,  and  if  necessary  lo  cfmptoy  (he  re- 
serve of  catalry  stationed  at  Villa  Franca ;  in  which  case  general 
Victor,  with  Serrufier's  reserve,  was  to  occupy  that  place.  Ge- 
neral Key  l(w  ordered  not  to  halt  at  Castel  Noto  but  to  continue 
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bismoyelBMittoirard  Hifoli  as'farasOnt;  and  direeiioiis  were 
sent  to  Marat,  iwho  commanded  the  light  troops  of  Key's  dhriaioo 
at  SalOy  if  he  could  collect  the  means  of  embarkation,  to  croas  the 
lake  of  Guarda  and  place  himself  in  Alvinzi's  rear*  Ifaasenn's 
reghnents  moTed  in  separate  columns,  and  mardied  with  aO  pos- 
sible speed ;  the  18th  which  was  at  Bussolengo,  being  poshed  for- 
ward under  general  Monnier  by  the  route  along  the  lake,  in  order 
to  dear  the  left  flank  of  the  march,  and  to  occupy  until  fordid* 
orders,  the  village  of  Garda  as  a  post  of  defence  against  the  Aus- 
trians  on  that  side,  and  a  point  of  landing  for  Marat.  Having 
made  these  various  dispositions  for  the  defence  of  his  line,  the 
maintenance  of  the  siege,  and  the  conduct  of  his  lieutcttaats,  Bo- 
naparte, setting  off  from  Yerona  with  posthorses,  outstripped  the 
march  of  Massena,  and  before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  dFthe 
14th,  joined  Joubert  on  the  plateau  of  Rivoli. 

The  rain  had  ceased  by  this  time,  and  the  douds  rolling  off, 
unveUed  to  the  hostile  armies  a  bright  moon  and  a  frosty  sky. 
The  French  general  rode  instantly  to  the  commanding  points  in 
front,  in  order  to  examine  the  enemy's  ground,  estimate  his 
force,  and  divine  his  intentions.  The  fires  of  his  numerous 
bivouacs  he  saw,  extended  from  the  Adige  to  the  hike,  and  inflam- 
ing the  broad  horizon  with  their  blaze.  Five  camps  were  dis- 
tingubhable ;  indicating  as  many  columns,  and,  as  it  was  com- 
puted, the  presence  of  more  than  forty  thousand  men.  Against 
this  host,  the  utmost  force  which  be  could  expect  to  employ,  was 
twenty  two  thousand ;  a  disproportion  which,  however,  he  hoped 
to  alleviate,  by  operating  with  sixty  pieces  of  artOlery  and  sto- 
veral  regunenu  of  cavalry,  before  Alvimd  could  get  his  liorse 
or  guns  into  action. 

The  plateau  or  table  land  of  Rivoli,  which  was  to  be  the  i 
of  a  great  and  decisive  battle,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  t 
circular  valley,  lying  between  the  Adige  and  its  tributary  the 
Tasso.  Its  diameter  of  about  five  miles,  is  a  section  of  the  Adige, 
and  its  periphery  is  formed  by  the  course  of  the  Tasso,  which 
running  from  the  Corona  near  and  parallel  to  the  Adige,  as  Car  as 
LuUara,  curves  boldly  to  the  west  to  Affi,  where  bendii^  its 
course  eastward,  it  is  soon  lost  in  the  Adige  near  La  Sega.  To 
the  north  and  west  of  this  phteau,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Tasso,  is  the  great  acuminated  and  predominating  ridge  of 
Montebaldo,  ranging  between  the  Adige  and  the  kike,  and  dividing 
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the  waters  that  ftow  into  them.  Between  Hontebaldo  and  the 
Adige,  and  separated  by  a  narrow  and  deep  valley  from  each,  is 
ihe  lesser  mountain  called  Montemagnone,  terminating  at  its 
northern  extranity,  in  the  rocky  and  precipitous  height  of  the 
Corona,  and  uniting  in  its  southern  termination  with  the  plateau 
of  RiToli,  by  a  narrow  ridge,  interposed  between  Incanale  on 
the  Adige  and  Lubiara  on  the  Tasso.  On  its  western  side» 
Montebaldo  slopes  toward  the  lake,  with  slighter  inequality  of 
surface,  and  less  violence  of  descent.  In  the  valleys  on  each  side 
ran  roads  and  tracks  leading  from  the  Tyrol  to  Verona  and  Man- 
tiia»  and  to  the  various  villages  between  the  river  and  the  lake. 
Of  these  routes  the  only  one  that  was  passable  for  cavalry  and 
artaiery,  wound  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige  from  the  bridge 
of  Dolce  as  far  as  Incanale,  where  it  ascended  by  a  steep  rise'the 
narrow  ridge  between  that  place  and  Lubiara,  and  turning  to  the 
left,  issued  out  upon  the  northern  or  upper  extremity  of  the 
plateau  of  Rivoli,  where  the  division  of  Joubert  was  posted. 

It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  Alvinzi  was  apprized  of  Bona- 
parte's return  to  Verona,  or  even  of  his  having  left  there  for  Bo- 
h>gna*  But  it  is  almost  certain  he  was  unaware  of  his  presence  at 
Rivoli,  and  made  his  dispositions  for  attack,  under  the  persuasion, 
that  he  would  have  to  deal  with  Joubert's  division  alone.  Nothing 
else  can  account  for  the  hazardous  measure  he  adopted,  for  cut- 
ting it  off  from  succour  or  retreat.    This  object  was  entrusted  to 
general  Lusignan,  who  with  Alvinzi*s  first  or  right  column,  was 
encamped  beyond  the  crest  of  Montebaldo,  and  was  destined  to 
turn  the  left  of  Joubert  and  get  into  the  rear  of  Rivoli.    General 
Liptay  with  the  second  column  was  to  move  along  the  summit  and 
the  eastern  side  of  Montebaldo,  and  to  attack  and  turn  theleftof  the 
French.   The  third  column  was  to  advance  under  the  command 
of  general  Koblos,  through  the  narrow  valley  between  Montebaldo 
and  Montemagnone,  against  the  French  centre  and  left ;  while 
general  Ocskay  with  the  fourth,  was  on  the  ridge  of  Montemag- 
none, pointing  his  march  toward  the  chapel  of  San  Marco  si- 
tuated at  its  southern  extremity,  and  in  the  immediate  front  of 
Joubert's  right.   The  last  column,  led  by  general  Quasdonowich, 
came  down  the  strip  of  low  ground  lying  between  the  Adige  and 
Montemagnone  and  terminating  at  Incanale,  where  the  plateau  of 
Rivoli  touches  the  river,  and  the  road  by  a  zigzag  ascent  leaves  it. 
With  this  column  moved  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  which,  should 
VOL.  I.  "  29 
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Quasdooowich  succeed  in  fordng  hii  way  op  to  the  piatMB, 
would  thm  be  anited  with  the  other  cohnmu  and  bro«f[ht  iaio 
fdn  operation. 

In  addition  to  diefle  masses,  a  strong  detachment  fwnmanded 
by  general  Wnkassowidi,  was  posted  on  the  left  bank  oF  the 
Adige,  about  one  mile  below  Dolce.  The  artillery  attached  to  it, 
was  placed  m  battery  at  Soniamo  and  was  to  cover  by  its  fire  the 
march  of  Quasdonowich,  in  his  effort  to  ascend  from  the  low 
grounds  at  Incanale  to  the  plateau  of  Rivoli. 

From  the  situation  of  the  enemy's  bivouacs,  Bonaparte  judged 
that  his  onset,  if  waited  for,  would  be  made  abont  ten  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  for  from  the  distance  and  direction  of  Lnsignan's  column, 
its  detour,  it  was  evident,  could  not  be  accomplished  before  that 
hour.  He  also  judged  that,  to  maintain  the  contracted  ground 
and  defensive  plan  of  Joubert,  by  allowing  the  enemy's  columns 
to  converge  upon  him  as  a  common  centre,  would  be  fatal ;  and 
he  determined  to  assume  the  offensive  while  there  was  yet  room 
for  attacking  them  separately.  Therefore,  just  as  his  pressed  re* 
peater  strudc  two,  he  ordered  Joubert,  who  had  evacuated  the 
chapel  of  San  Marco,  to  retake  that  unportant  post  instantly,  and 
to  repel  the  column  of  Ocskay  as  ftir  as  possible  from  the  front  of 
his  right  (la). 

Ten  Croats,  who  learned  from  a  French  prisoner  the  evacua- 
tion of  San  Marco,  had  just  entered  it,  when  it  was  reached  and 
retaken  by  Joubert's  light  brigade  under  general  Vial,  who  dis- 
playing his  men  to  the  right,  engaged  and  drove  back  the  regi- 
ment to  which  diese  Groau  belonged.  But  the  whole  of  Ocskay's 
column  coming  up,  forced  him  in  turn  to  retire,  until  he  was 
sustained  by  Joubert  himself  at  the  head  of  the  33rd,  two  thousand 
strong,  andsupported  by  artillery.  The  action  now  became  severe 
on  this  point;  but  the  Austrians,  who  had  no  artillery  to  answer 
the  French  guns,  and  who  had  expected,  instead  of  a  furious  at- 
tack, at  most  but  a  resolute  defence,  gave  way  about  day  break, 
before  the  sustained  impetuosity  of  the  French,  and  enabled  Jou- 
bert not  only  to  hold  possession  of  the  chapel,  but  to  cover  ground 
considerably  in  advance  of  it. 

During  this  time,  the  third  column  under  general  KoMos,  had 
approached  with  rapidity,  in  order  lo  take  part  in  the  action  wiuch 
was  thus  prematurely  begun,  and  a  little  before  nine  o'clock,  rose 
from  the  valley  of  the  Tasso,  upon  the  heights  of  San  Giovanni  in 
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front  of  the  French  centre  and  left,  formed  of  the  14th  and  85th 
of  the  line,  the  latter  regiment  on  the  flank.  Each  had  a  battery, 
and  they  rested  on  the  29th  light  infantry  which,  in  column,  form- 
ed the  reserve.  The  Austrians  came  to  the  attack  with  great 
animation  and  overwhelming  numbers.  In  the  centre,  where 
Bonaparte  was  in  person,  the  14th  sustained  the  shock ;  on  the  left, 
first  the  85th  and  next  the  29th  gave  away  before  it.  The  flank 
of  the  14th  being  thus  uncovered,  a  battalion  of  that  brave  regi- 
ment faced  to  the  left  and  maintained  its  ground  unshaken,  the 
men  planting  themselves  behind  walls  and  hedges,  and  selling 
their  lives  dearly.  The  Austrians  encouraged  by  the  retreat  of 
the85tfa  and  29th,  and  confident  from  the  force  of  numbers^  made 
repeated  eflbrts  to  carry  the  battery  in  front  of  the  14th.  Already 
they  had  killed  the  gunners  and  were  attaching  horses  to  the 
pieces,  when  a  captain  stepping  forward,  cried  out — '^Grenadiers 
of  the  14th,  will  you  suffer  those  fellows  to  carry  oCF  your  guns?*' 
At  the  word  the  regiment  poured  in  a  volley  deliberately  upon 
the  Austrians,  which,  with  other  execution,  killed  the  horses  * 
upon  seeing  which,  fifty  grenadiers  headed  by  this  gallant  captain 
rushed  forward  with  the  bayonet,  and  crying  out,  "  No,  they 
shall  not  have  our  pieces,*'  recovered  the  guns. 

Bat  Bonaparte  perceiving  that  the  85th  and  29th  were  completely 
routed,  the  14th  outflanked,  and  deeming  it  indispensable  for  the 
success  of  the  day,  to  restore  the  action  in  this  quarter,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  advance  of  Koblos,  had  commenced  sooner 
than  he  counted  on,  left  the  conduct  of  the  14th  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  position,  to  Berthier,  and  galloping  back  to  Rivoli,  where  Mas* 
Sena's  division  after  marching  all  night,  was  snatching  a  moment'^ 
repose,  called  out  for  the  32nd.  To  that  intrepid  regiment  his  voicd 
was  both  nourishment  and  rest.  Its  formidable  ranks  were  soon 
arrayed  under  Massena,  and  Bonaparte  led  it  swiftly  to  the  support 
of  his  left  and  centre.  Rallying  the  85th  and  29th  and  clearing 
the  flank  of  the  14th  in  its  progress,  the  32nd  supported  by  these 
regiments,  fell  like  a  hurricane  upon  the  enemy.  Every  thing  went 
down  before  it.  The  face  of  the  action  was  instantiy  changed, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  Bonaparte  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  column  of  Koblos  driven  from  the  heights  of  San  Gio-^ 
vanni,  flying  in  disorder  across  the  valley  of  the  Tasso,  and  seek- 
ing refuge  with  the  second  column  which,  under  general  Liptay, 
was  advancing  to  its  relief.    By  this  time  the  light  infantry  and 
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cavalry  of  llassena  coming  ap,  the  charge  was  renewed,  and  Lip- 
tay  was  forced,  like  Roblos  to  fly.  At  half-past  ten,  the  French 
line  was  securely  established  on  the  contested  heights,  and  three 
of  the  Austrian  columns  defeated;  when  Bonaparte  with  a 
body  of  Massena's  cavalry  hastened  to  the  right  of  his  line. 

Joubert,  ardently  pursuing  Ocskay  beyond  the  chapel  of  San 
Marco,  had  left  that  post  again  unoccupied,  and  Quasdonowiefa, 
who  by  this  time  had  reached  Incanale  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent 
to  the  plateau  of  Rivoli,  perceiving  the  chasim  which  was  thus 
occasioned  between  the  extreme  right  of  the  French  and  their 
left,  the  fire  of  which  he  could  hear  on  the  T^sso  side  of  the  pla- 
teau, determined  to  take  advantage  of  it.  For  this  purpose  he 
ordered  a  proper  officer  with  three  battalions  of  infantry,  to 
scale  the  precipitous  side  of  Montemagnone  and  make  himself 
master  of  San  Marco;  and  he  sent,  at  the  same  time,  two  other 
battalions  up  the  ascent  from  Incanale,  with  orders  to  clear  the 
way  for  his  cavalry  and  artillery  to  arrive  upon  the  plateau.  This 
was  the  critical  moment  of  the  conflict ;  for  if  these  operations 
succeeded,  the  battle  would  be  lost  to  the  French,  inasmuch  as 
Joubert  would  be  severed  fromMassena,  and  the  artfllery  and  ca* 
valry  of  the  Austrians,  in  both  which  arms  they  had  a  great  su- 
periority, would  be  established  on  the  most  commanding  position 
in  the  field.  But  the  first  movement  Joubert  discovered  in  season, 
and  countermarched  with  the  33rd  so  rapidly,  that  he  reached  San 
Marco  before  the  Austrians.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him,  bat 
seizing  a  musket  he  marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers, 
fell  upon  the  Austrian  battalions  as  they  scaled  the  height,  and 
overthrew  them  headlong  into  the  valley  of  the  Adige.  Qusls- 
donowich  himself,  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his  detachment* 
Forcing  his  way  up  the  steep  ascent,  laboriously  but  with  success, 
against  the  gallant  efibrts  of  the  3dth  which  here  retrieved  its  lost 
repuution,  his  front  was  saluted  by  a  discharge  of  grape  shot 
from  a  battery  of  fifteen  pieces,  which  Bonaparte  himself,  "  whose 
eye,"  as  Berthier  said  in  his  report,  **was  everywhere,"  opened 
point  blank  upon  him.  Joubert  at  the  same  time  pressing  on  from 
the  chapel  of  San  Marco  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice  which  it 
crowned,  poured  a  plunging  fire  of  musketry  upon  his  right ;  and 
to  complete  his  ruin,  Bonaparte  ordered  a  charge  of  five  hundred 
dragoons  under  Leclerc  and  Lassalle  upon  both  his  flanks.  The 
violence  of  these  accumulated  blows,  nothing  could  resist.    His 
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pondeross  and  encumbered  column,  twenty  thousand  strong,  stag- 
gered like  a  wounded  giant  in  the  bloody  pass.  Part  of  his  corps 
ID  the  agony  of  their  struggle  burst  forth  upon  the  plateau,  and 
frantic  vkh  rage  and  despair,  surrendered  to  the  39th,  a  confused 
mass  of  infantry  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  rest,  under  the  mingled 
slaughter  of  grape  shot,  musketry,  and  sabres,  were  precipitated 
back  into  the  ravine^  in  all  the  horror  of  dismay  and  haTOC. 

This  r^ulse  and  slaughter  of  Quasdonowich,  besides  destroying 
the  strongest  column  of  Alvinzi*s  army,  sepasated  the  corps  of 
Wukassowich,  whose  vanguard  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Adige 
had  been  stopped  by  the  small  but  strong  fort  of  the  Ghiusa,  and 
whose  guns  played  unheededly  from  beyond  the  Adige,  altogether 
from  the  battle.  Of  the  other  four  columns,  those  of  Ocskay, 
Koblos,  and  Liptay,  having  been  already  defeated,  one  only  re-*, 
mained  tobe  disposedtif ;  and  that  was  so  situated,  that  in  the  face 
of  such  a  general  as  Bonaparte^  its  fate  could  scarcely  be  doubtful. 

The  column  of  general-  Lnsignan  which  was  not  yet  engaged^ 
hadi  as  Bonaparte  foresaw,  pursued  its  drcuituous  iparcb  along 
the  lake  side  of  Montebaldo,  without  cavalry  or  artillery,  and 
with  the  inteniion  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  French,  by  tak- 
ing post  on  Monte  Pipolo,  in  the  rear  of  Rivoli,  and  on  the  main 
road  to  Verona.  Passing  fron  Lumini,  by  the  way  of  Ck>sterman> 
Lusignan  posted  a  detachment  in  the  valley  of  Calcina,  for  the 
protection  of  his  rear  against  a  French  detachment  which  he 
learned  was  at  Garda ;  and  having  ascertained  in  his  further  pro- 
gress, the presenceof  general  Key  with  the  68th  at  Orza,  he 
stationed,  for  a  similar  obfect,  one  of  his  brigades  in  observation 
of  that  place.  With  the  rest  of  his  column  he  pushed  on  to  Monte 
Pipoloy  upon  the  crest  of  which  and  across  the  Verona  road,  he 
drew  up  the  main  body  of  his  force,  after  occupying  with  a 
small  detachment  for  the  security  of  his  left  flank,  the  neighbour- 
ing eminence  of  Brunissi.  His  right  rested 'on  the  Adige,  and  his 
front  looked  into  the  rear  of  the  French.  Exulting  in  the  appa- 
rent-success  of  his  movement,  he  announced  its  accomplishment 
by  a  general  discbarge  of  small  arms,  the  sound  of  which  he  was 
persuaded)  would  convey  terror  to  his  enemies  and  triumph  to 
his  friends.  But  the  smoke  of  his  fire  was  scarcely  dispelled  be- 
fore he  learned  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  columns  of  Liptay, 
Koblos,  Ocskay,  and  Quasdonowich,  and  bad  reason  to  exchange 
his  hopes  of  victory,  for  fears  of  destruction.    On  the  other  hand, 
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SO  far  were  tho  French  regimeiiu  who  were  wgaged  in  fironi, 
.from  being  intimidated  by  the  appearance  of  a  hostile  force  in  their 
rear,  that  vithoat  waiting  to  be  reassured  by  their  officers,  they 
cried  out  of  themselves,  ''  so  many  the  more  prisoners  for  us." 

Upon  leading  Hassena's  division  into  action,  Bonaparte  had 
directed  general  Brune  to  remain  in  reserve  at  Rivoti  with  the 
75th  of  the  line  and  a  battery  of  artfllery ;  and  sent  orders  to  ge- 
neral Monnier  after  leaving  a  party  of  obsenration  at  Garda,  to 
hasten  up  to  Rivoli  with  the  iSth.  He  despatched,  at  the  same 
time,  an  express  to  general  Rey,  ordering  him  to  move  from  Orza 
up  the  valley  of  the  Tasso,  and  come  into  battle  on  his  left.  But 
the  bearer  of  this  last  order  was  mtercepted  by  Utsiguoi;  an  ac* 
cident,  which  apprised  him  of  Bey's  position,  and  prevented  this 
general  from  changing  it.  General  Monnier  however,  with  the 
18th,  forcing  the  detachment  which  Lusignan  had  stationed  in  the 
pass  of  Galcina,  reached  Bivoli,  and  formed  on  the  left  of  the  75th 
about  the  time  that  Lusignan  established  himself  at  Monte  Pipolo. 
It  thus  happened  that  while  the  Austrian  general  supposed  be  had 
ensured  the  destruction  of  the  French  army,  by  placing  it  between 
two  fires,  he  himself  was  actually  in  that  predicament,  having  Bo- 
naparte with  a  powerful  brigade  in  his  front,  and  general  Rey  with 
a  fresh  regiment  in  his  rear. 

The  action  with  Quasdonowich  having  ceased,  Bonaparte  gave 
orders  to  Massena  and  Joubert  to  allow  their  men  a  short  time 
for  refreshment,  and  flew  back  to  Bivoli,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  defeat  of  Alvinxi,  by  the  destruction  of  Lnsignan's  co- 
lumn. Posting  and  pobting  his  artOlmry  himself,  he  cannonaded 
the  Austrians  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  from  fifteen  twdve  pounds 
ers,  whose  fire  they  had  no  means  of  returning ;  when  perceiving 
their  ranks  quivering  and  shrinking  under  the  shower  of  baBs,  he 
ordered  generals  Monnier  and  Brune  to  form  three  columns  of  at- 
tack, two  in  front,  and  one  in  reserve,  and  to  dislodge  than  with  the 
bayonet.  The  regiments  advanced  with  emulous  activity,  singing 
as  they  closed  with  the  enemy  the  cftanldw  d^pari;  the  charge  was 
fierce  and  destructive ;  and  after  a  short  conflia  but  with  severe 
slaughter,  the  Austrians  were  forced  from  the  heights.  Retreat* 
ing  upon  his  detachment  on  Mont  Brunissi,  Lusignan  endeavour* 
ed  again  to  make  battle.  But  by  this  time  general  Bey,  who  having 
just  joined  the  army  mistook  Lusignan's  troops  for  Joubert's  di* 
vision  in  retreat,  had  discovered  the  real  state  of  affiiirs,  and 
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waa  adTanciiie  la  attack  him  in  rear,  while  Boaaparte  preiaed 
forward  again  upon  bia  front.  The  French  moving  with  their 
naoal  impetnoaityy  Lusigaan  declined  the  combat,  and  laid  down 
bis  arms.  The  brigade  he  left  posted  near  Orza,  endeayoured  to 
retreat  up  the  bank  of  the  lake.  But  in  front  of  Garda  it  was 
encountered  by  the  party  of  the  18th  stationed  in  that  village, 
under  the  command  ol  captain  Rene,  whose  address  and  assu- 
rance made  his  fifty  men  more  imposing  than.a  thousand. 

A  Belgian  officer  in  command  of  the  Austrian  vanguard  first 
apiHroached,  apd  being  summoned  by  R%96  to  surrender,  in  a  pa* 
nie  of  surprise  gave  up  his  sword.  The  Austrian  general  with 
the  main  body  soon  after  came  up,  and  seeing  but  a  small  party  of 
Freoefa  in  his  front,  called  out^  ''Down  with  your  arms;"  to 
which  Renii  pronq)tly  returned*  '^Down  with  your  arms.  I  have 
taken,  your  vaiq;uard  as  your  see  by  these  prisoners.  Ground, 
your  anqon  instantly,  or  expect  no  quarter^"  The  Austrian,  con- 
fonndedat  this  sudden  and  awkw;sird  tnni.of  thQ  affair,  hesitated, 
stammeredy  and  finally  asked  for  tenn^.  But  nothing  short  of 
uoconditiopal  surrender  would  satisfy  Rani,  who  imposed  so 
cooipletely  09  the  di^hiMirti^iied  iinperialist,  that  he  yielded  at 
diacretioii^ 

By  this  time  fai&troopa  began  to  suspect  the  truth.  Some  re- 
fused to  give  up  their  guns,  and  others  getting  mto  boats  upon 
the  share  pushed  <^  into  the  lake ;  the  whcde  body  showing  a 
strong  indinatioii  to  evade  or  defy  the  a^utbority  of  their  conn 
mnnder.  Perceiviag^  this,  Ben6  addressed:  him  aloud—'*  As  an 
ofiloel^  Sir,  I  suppose  you  know  the  rules  of  war,  and  your  duty 
on  this  oeeaaion.  You  are  my  prisoner,  but  I  return  you  your 
sword,*'  (presenting  it  to  him) :  ''I  have  at  my  oommand  m 
tbonaand  men.  Now  compel  yqnr  men  to  surrender,  or  let  us 
fight  it  out. "  This  bold  challeqge,  appealing  at  once  to  bis  ho- 
nour and  hisprudence,overpowered  the  imperial  officer.  Speak- 
ing to  his  men  in  German,  he^prevailed  on  them  to  complete  the. 
surrender,  which,  when  it  was  too  hOe,  he  had  the  mortification, 
to  find,  had  b9iPc  made  to  just  one  thirtieth  part  of  his  own 
nmnbere  (18). 

By  two  o'clock  in  the  afttrnooo,  twelve  hours  after  it  com- 
menced, die  battle  was  finished,  and  Alvinri  retreatinginrontand 
confusion.  With  two  to  one  in  their  fiivor  the  Anstrians  had 
attacked  at  varions  pofaits  <rf  the  semicircular  platoan,  and  had 
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every  where  been  repulsed  by  the  swiftness  nnd  aocaracyy  with 
which  the  French  regiments  were  manceuvred;  iheir  dead  and 
wounded  strewing  the  valley  of  the  Tasso,  the  hel^  of  San  Mar- 
cOy  and  the  crest  of  Monte  Pipolo ;  their  guns  and  carriages,  the 
low  grounds  of  the  Adige,  and  the  plateau  of  RivoIL  Booaparte 
was  in  all  quarters  of  the  field  and  present  at  each  stmg^e  for 
victory,  planning  every  thing,  directing  every  thing,  seeing  every 
thing.  Such  was  the  fury  of  the  many  oonfficts  of  which  the  ac- 
tion was  composed,  and  so  great  his  personal  exposure,  that  he 
was  frequently  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  had  several  horses 
shot  under  him.  But  nothing  disturbed  the  coohiess  of  his 
judgment,  or  the  ardour  of  his  confidence.  Upon  b«iig  told, 
when  in  the  act  of  resisting  the  rush  of  Quasdonowich  with  his 
heavy  column,  that  the  corps  of  Lusignan  hadgot  into  his  rear,  he 
only  observed—''  Then  they  are  ours. " 

The  destruction  of  Alvinzi  was  now  to  be  conqdeted  by  a  ge- 
neral pursuit,  and  the  labours  of  the  day  would  be  finished.  Bat 
at  this  very  moment  a  courier  from  general  Guyeax  arrived, 
''breathless  with  spurring,  fiery  red  with  haste,*'  summonmg  Bo- 
naparte on  the  instant  from  the  charms  of  victory,  to  the  toils  of 
another  march,  and  the  chances  of  another  battle.  For  Provera 
had  succeeded  in  passing  the  lower  Adige,  and  was  in  fuU  march 
for  Mantua. 

Attgereau's  division,  distributed  on  the  right  bank,  covered  the 
lower  Adige;  his  light  corps  under  general  Duphot,  bdag  at 
Porto  Legnago,  and  his  headquarters  at  Ronco.  Ever  since  the 
8th,  Provera,  with  the  exception  of  oneor  two  feints,  had  lain  still 
at  Bivalaqua.  But  suddenly  advancing  on  the  13th,  and  making 
demonstrations  at  several  points,  about  midni^t  he  threw  a  bridge 
across  the  river  at  Anghiari,  between  Porto  Legnago  and  Bonco. 
General  Guyeux,  who  commanded  the  nearest  brigade,  marched 
instantly  to  attack  him,  in  the  hope  of  defeating  theheadof  hisoo- 
lumn,  before  the  passage  of  the  river  was  aceomfdisbed.  Bat  the 
operation  was  covered  by  a  battery  pf  twenty  nine  guns,  and  by 
clouds  of  Tyrolian  riflemen,  posted  on  the  opposite  bank;  and  the 
effort  of  Guyeux,  although  he  bore  off  three  hundred  prisoners, 
was  unsuccessful.  The  next  day  Augereau,  with  the  main  body 
of  his  division,  instead  of  hastening  toward  Mantua  with  a  view 
of  intercepting  Provera  on  the  MolineUa,  pushed  direct  for  Ang- 
hiari.   But  Provera  had  passed  the  river,  and  leaving  a  strong 
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rearguard  to  hold  possession  of  the  bridge,  had  taken  the  route 
for  Mantua.  Augereau  now  conunitted  a  second  error,  for  in- 
stead of  pursuing  Provera  in  the  expectation  of  oyertaking  him 
before  he  could  cross  the  Molinella,  he  fdl  with  his  whole  force 
upon  the  Austrian  rearguard,  and  after  a  combat  of  several 
hours,  burnt  the  bridge,  and  demolished  the  detachment:  mak- 
ing two  thousand  prisoners  and  taking  sixteen  guns. 

In  this  affiur,  the  commander  of  a  regiment  of  hulans,  finding 
himself  in  front  of  a  single  squadron  of  the  9th  French  dragoons, 
called  out  to  the  commander, "  Surrender.*'  The  colonel,  Duvivier, 
answered :  *  *  Take  me  if  you  dare."  The  Austrian  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  while  the  ranks  on  each  side  stood  still,  the  two 
commanders  advanced  to  single  combat.  They  fought  with  equal 
spirit,  but  not  with  equal  address.  The  Austrian  was  twice 
wounded,  lost  his  sword,  and  was  taken.  The  dragoons  then 
charged,  and  the  hulans  like  their  leader  were  defeated. 

By  this  time  Provera,  with  nine  thousand  men  and  a  convoy  of 
provisions,  had  gained  a  march,  and  was  in  a  position  to  ensure 
against  all  theefibrts  that  Augereau  could  make,  the  relief  of 
Mantua.  But  an  arm,  which  it  seemed  impossible  either  to  elude 
or  resist,  suddenly  interposed  betwixt  Wurmser  and  Provera, 
and  at  a  single  stroke,  sealed  their  common  fate. 

It  was,  as  has  been  stated,  just  after  Lusignan's  surrender,  that 
Bonaparte  heard  of  Provera's  passage  of  the  Adige.  He  instantly 
divined  the  full  extent  of  danger  to  which  the  investment  of  Man- 
tua was  exposed,  and  saw  the  only  infallible  mode  of  averting 
it.  Leaving  to  Joubert,  Key  and  Murat,  who  with  two  battalions  of 
Hghtinfsntry  had  crossed  the  lake  and  was  under  orders  to  get  into 
the  enemy's  rear,  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  pursuing  Alvinzi; 
and  giving  ]oubert  detailed  written  instructions  for  his  guidance, 
he  charged  himself  with  the  arduous  eHbrt  of  interposing  be- 
tween Provera  and  Wurmser  with  Massena's  division;  which  after 
marching  all  night  and  fighting  all  day,  he  now  directed  to  follow 
him,  by  a  forced  march  of  thirty  six  mfles,  in  quest  of  a  fresh  foe 
and  another  victory.  The  boasted  hibours  of  the  Roman  legions 
and  the  vaunted  prowess  of  ancient  times,  lose  their  importance, 
when  compared  with  these  exwtions  of  modern  Frenchmen.  It 
was  on  this  occasion,  that  Bonaparte  said  to  his  troops:  ''I  had 
rather  win  battles  at  the  expense  of  your  legs,  than  of  your 
lives."  Insensible  to  every  thing,  but  the  voice  of  their  commander 
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and  the  prospect  of  glery,  the  regimeiits  obeyed  not  with  rabmis- 
sion,  but  alacrity ;  and  stepping  off  to  the  sound  of  quick  and  lirdy 
airs,  the  iSth  and  76th  in  front,  and  the  33nd  following  rapidly 
from  San  Giovanni,  they  rather  flew  than  marched  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mantua. 

During  the  day  and  night  of  the  l&th,  Provera  pursued  his  way, 
and  at  dawn  on  the  iSth  his  rangnard,  under  brigadier  general 
HohenzoUern,  came  in  sight  of  the  suburb  of  St.  George,  wliidi 
being  defended  only  by  a  simple  line  of  drcumyallation,  he  hoped 
to  take  by  surprise.  In  this  suburb,  general  Mioliis  eonunanded 
with  fifteen  hundred  men.  Unacquainted  with  the  events  of  the 
last  two  days,  he  supposed  that  the  French  army  stiD  hcM  the 
line  of  the  Adige,  and  that  the  Austrians  were  at  a  distance  beyond 
it.  The  hussars  of  Hoheniollern  were  dressed  in  white  doaks, 
resembling  in  that  respect  the  1st  French  hussars,  or  the  ei-de^ 
vani  regiment  of  Berchini.  An*  old  French  sergeant,  who  had 
gone  out  betimes  to  cut  wood,  a  short  distance  from  the  gate  of 
the  suburb,  observed  these  hussars  approaching,  and  thooghl 
their  uniform  looked  rather  too  new  to  belong  to  the  regioMut 
of  Berchini.  He  expressed  his  suspicion  to  a  drummer  who 
was  with  him,  and  who  concurred  in  his  remark.  In  tUs  un- 
certainty, these  brave  fellows,  determining  not  to  be  outwitted,  ran 
back  to  the  fortress,  and  as  they  closed  the  gate  behind  them 
shouted,  **ToarmBr  The  Austrians  dashed  after  them  at  full 
speed;  but  it  was  too  late.  Instead  of  being  admitted  as  friends, 
they  were  repulsed  by  rounds  of  grape  shot  from  the  ramparts. 
At  midday,  Provera,  with  the  main  body  of  his  division,  arrived 
and  summoned  the  place ;  but  MioUis,  who  was  a  bold  and  steady 
officer,  answered  that  he  was  put  there  to  fight,  not  to  sumndmr, 
and  replied  to  a  repetition  of  the  summons,  by  a  fire  of  round 
shot  so  effectual  that  Provera,  after  attempting  an  assault  with  his 
infentry,  found  it  prudent  to  draw  off  toward  the  citadel ;  whence, 
during  the  night,  he  communicated  across  the  lake  widi  mar- 
shal Wurmser.  It  was  ooocerted  between  them,  diat  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  a  sally  should  be  made  by  the  latter,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  eonnectkm  between  the  garrison  and  the 
army  of  relief,  and  of  raising  the  siege  by  a  oomtwied  aittad  on 
Serrurier. 

In  the  course  of  his  night  march  from  Rivoli,  Bonaparte  met  at 
Cestebiovo  an  express  from  Serrurier,  with  intelligenee  that  Pro- 
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vera  had  broke  through  the  line  of  Augereaa  on  the  lower  Adige^ 
and  was  advancing  to  Castellaro,  in  the  direct  route  for  Mantua. 
He  immediately  sent  his  cavalry  ahead  to  Roverbello,  and  haisten- 
ing  on  himself  to  Villa  Franca,  ordered  general  Victor,  with 
Serrarier*s  reserve,  to  march  instantly  on  the  same  point.  To 
Serrurier  himself,  he  sent  directions  to  see  that  the  garrison  of 
St.  George  was  supplied  with  provisions  for  at  least  forty-eight 
hours ;  and  advising  him  of  his  approach,  urged  him  to  maintain 
his  lines  firmly  against  any  force  which  might  assail  them. 

The  S7th  of  the  line,  though  belonging  to  Augereau's  division, 
composed  part  of  the  reserve  under  general  Victor.  It  had 
recently  jouied  the  army,  having  been  stationed  through  the  summer 
i  n  Provence  under  the  command  of  general  WiUot.  In  comparison 
wiih  the  other  regimente,  it  had  therefore  a  character  to  establish. 
From  respect  for  military  usage,  as  well  as  from  a  wish  to  ascer- 
tain the  condition  in  which  his  troops  went  into  action,  Bonaparte 
determined,  while  the  regiments  from  Rivoli  were  coming  up  to  Villa 
Franca,  to  pass  the  57th  in  review.  During  the  parade,  FugiAres, 
the  colonel  of  the  18th,  thinking  it  a  fit  occasion  for  the  ceremony, 
presented  to  the  commander  in  chief  the  colours  which  had  bemi 
taken  by  his  regiment,  in  the  charge  on  Lusignan  at  Montepipolo. 
At  the  sight  of  these  trophies,  the  soldiers  of  the  57th  shouted, 
**  Long  live  general  Bonaparte  I  long  live  the  brave  18th  I "  ^'  Well 
said,"  returned  the  general,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  exciting 
the  spirit  of  his  men ;  **  The  enemy  is  before  us;  behave  like 
the  18th,  and  present  me  to-morrow  with  Austrian  colours." 
These  words,  which  seemed  to  question  as  well  as  to  provoke 
the  courage  of  the  troops,  silenced  their  plaudits,  and  sunk  deep 
into  their  minds ;  and  they  resolved  to  show  on  the  first  occasion, 
that  they  could  emulate  as  well  as  praise  the  prowess  of  their  com- 
rades (14).  At  midday  on  the  15th,  about  twenty  hours  after  he 
left  Rivoli,  Bonaparte  reached  Roverbello,  with  the  headmost 
troops  of  Massena*s  division.  By  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  whole  corps,  with  Victor's  reserve  and  the  cavalry  under  ge- 
neral Dugua,  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  command  of 
Angereau  for  this  occasion,  arrived  there. 

Notwithstanding  the  celerity  of  bis  march  and  the  engrossing 
magmtnde  of  its  object,  Bonaparte  was  far  from  losing  sight  of 
Joubert,  whom,  on  account  of  his  youth  and  talent,  he  seems  to 
have  regarded  more  as  a  pupil  than  as  a  Keutenant.  Before  leav-^ 
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ingRoyerbeflo,  he  wrote  to  that  general  the  foUowiiig  letter, 
which,  besides  describing  his  own  position  and  that  of  the  enemy, 
is  rcfmarkable,  as  evincing  that  in  moments  of  the  most  energetic 
excitement,  his  mind  was  entirely  free  from  that  heat  and  flurry, 
which  are  sure  to  be  generated  by  the  strenuons  and  continued 
exertion  of  intellects  less  pure  and  exalted. 

*'  The  18tb  and  75th  are  here.  The  enemy,  aftar  passing  the 
Adige,  divided  his  force  into  two  corps.  One  took  the  route  for 
Mantua,  the  other  remained  at  Anghiari  to  defend  the  bridge  over 
the  Adige.  This  was  attacked  by  Guyeux  and  Aogereao^  who 
took  two  thousand  prisoners,  several  guns  and  burnt  the  bridge. 
The  first  corps  presented  itself  before  St.  George  at  noon  to-day. 
General  MioUis  replied  to  a  summons  by  a  discharge  of  artillery. 
After  an  obstinate  attempt  with  musketry  the  enemy  failed  to  carry 
this  essential  post,  and  he  is  at  this  moment  between  St.  George 
and  the  Mindo,  at  the  village  of  Valdagno,  where  he  is  endea- 
vouring to  communicate  across  the  lake  with  Mantua.  I  am  now 
causing  his  position  to  be  examined,  and  am  waiting  for  the  re- 
port of  reconnaissances  I  have  ordered  to  be  made  of  the  Moli- 
nella;  after  receiving  which,  I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  on  an 
action.  If  general  Augcreau  has  pursued  towards  Gastellaro,  as 
I  suppose  he  has,  the  colimin  which  escaped  him,  you  perceive 
that  we  shall  defeat  it  without  difficulty.  The  32nd  has  just 
reached  Villa  Franca,  which  puts  it  in  our  power  very  soon  to 
finish  this  bloody  and  violent  struggle,  that  I  take  to  be  the  most 
active  of  the  campaign.  I  shall  expect  before  midnight  a  short 
note  from  you,  written  at  the  Corona.** 

Meanwhile  Augereau,  after  placing  a  strong  garrison  at  Porto 
Legnago,  formed  his  division  into  two  columns,  and  according  to 
orders  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  express  from  Castel- 
novo,  on  the  15th  pursued  Provera  on  both  flanks,  the  brigades  of 
Lannes  and  Point  upon  the  left  toward  Castellaro,  and  those  of 
Guyeux  and  Bon  upon  the  right  toward  due  Castelli.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  Bonaparte  advanced  from  Roverbello 
to  the  village  of  St.  Antonio,  about  a  mile  in  front  of  the  citadel, 
and  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  posted  general  Victor  with  the 
iSth,  32nd,  57th,  and  75th,  between  the  suburbs  of  the  Favoriia 
and  St.  George,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  junction  of  the 
garrison  of  Mantua,  with  the  army  of  reliefs  At  the  same  time 
he  caused  Serrurier  to  collect  from  his  Uockading  force,  fifteen 
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hundred  men,  in  front  of  the  Favorita,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  meet 
^Wurmser,  should  he  venture  on  a  sally  and  endeavour  to  break 
over  his  intrenchments  in  that  quarter. 

As  Provera  had  failed  in  carrying  the  suburb  of  St.  George, 
he  hoped  to  form  the  proposed  connexion  with  Wurmser  by 
the  suburb  of  the  Favorita,  which  was  commanded  by  the 
citadel,  a  work  which  though  invested,  had  never  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  besiegers.  An  hour  before  day  on  the  16th  ac- 
cordingly, he  attempted  to  force  his  way  to  this  suburb.  Wurm- 
ser, at  the  same  time,  with  the  chief  part  of  his  garrison,  sallied 
out  from  Mantua,  and  took  post  at  the  Favorita  to  receive  him. 
This  was  the  signal  for  Bonaparte's  attack.  Serrurier,  with  his 
usual  firmness,  immediately  engaged  the  marshal,  with  his  bat- 
teries and  musketry,  and  after  a  severe  conflict  forced  him  to 
return  into  the  town,  leaving  behind  him  four  hundred  prisoners. 
Victor  at  the  same  time  fell  upon  Provera  with  the  18th  and  57th 
in  front,  and  the  32nd  and  75th  in  reserve.  The  pride  and  fiiry 
with  which  the  two  leading  regiments  attacked,  were  admirable 
and  resistless.  As  they  advanced  with  rival  steps,  every  thing 
instantly  yielded  or  instantly  fell.  The  conduct  of  the  57th  which 
won  from  Bonaparte  himself  the  surname  of  the  ierrMCf  attested 
the  grave  resolve  and  rapturous  valour  by  which  it  was  impelled. 
It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  do  justice  to  this  regiment,  or  to  trace 
the  storm-like  ravage  of  its  course  through  the  battle.  At  the 
first  charge  it  broke  Provera*s  front  line,  and  took  three  pieces 
of  artillery.  At  the  next,  it  arrested  a  regiment  of  Hungarian 
hussars  coming  upon  it  in  full  career,  and  compelled  the  whole 
corps  to  dismount  and  surrender ;  and  then  rushing  upon  the 
Austrian  second  line,  forced  it  under  the  guns  of  St.  George, 
where  it  took  from  the  Vienna  volunteers  their  embroidered  co- 
lours. At  this  moment,  the  32nd  and  75th  were  advanced  into 
line ;  Miollis  sallied  from  his  works ;  Lannes  came  up  with 
his  brigade  from  Castellaro;  and  Leclerc  with  a  regiment  of  ca- 
valry was  prepared  to  charge.  Provera,  finding  Wurmser  driven 
into  Mantua,  his  own  corps  broken  and  completely  surrounded, 
laid  down  his  arms  ;  thus  closing  the  campaign  as  he  had  begun 
it.  Besides  his  killed  and  wounded,  he  surrendered  six  thousand 
infantry,  seven  hundred  horse,  twenty  guns,  a  number  of  cais- 
sons, all  his  colours  and  baggage,  with  a  large  convoy  of  pro- 
visions destined  for  the  supply  of  Mantua.    On  the  same  morn- 
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ing,  a  retenre  of  two  dioiuaiid  men,  which  he  had  posied 
on  the  McdiiieUa  to  cbedi  the  parBuit  of  Augereau,  being  attacked 
and  beaten  by  general  Point,  surrendered.  So  that  of  the  whole 
of  ProTera*8  colonin,  the  only  |Nurt  that  escaped,  was  the  dtvisioD 
of  Bayalitch  which  Massena  had  defeated  on  the  12th,  and  which 
had  been  left  behind  the  Adige. 

Seconded  by  generals  Key  and  Murat,  Joobert  Mlowing  im- 
plicity  the  directions  of  Bonaparte,  renewed,  his  operations  at 
day  break  on  the  i5tb,  against  the  shattered  columns  of  liptay, 
Koblos,  and  Ocskay  (15).  Their  only  roate  of  retreat  lay 
through  the  narrow  defiles  which  pass  by  Ferrara,  up  the 
rocky  face  of  the  Corona,  by  a  passage  called  ''  the  staircase," 
so  narrow  and  steep,  that  a  handful  of  men  might  hold  it  against 
a  host.  The  Austrians,  embodied  under  Alviuzi  to  the  number 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  defended  their  rear  as  they  strug- 
gled along,  against  the  active  pursuit  of  Joubert,  and  pushed 
forward  in  front  with  the  hope  of  gaining  possession  of  the  pass 
up  the  Corona.  But  notwithstanding  their  determined  efforts, 
they  were  anticipated  by  Hnrat,  who  had  reached  that  point  from 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  Placed  thus  between  two  fires,  and  unable 
either  to  advance  or  retreat,  they  fell  into  dreadful  confusion. 
Seven  thousand  men  surrendered  on  the  spot ;  the  rest  climbing 
up  the  fece  of  the  Corona,  threw  themselves  off  the  precipice,  by 
which  that  height  looks  down  upon  the  Adige,  into  a  ravine  where 
numbers  perished,  and  few  escaped.  Nine  pieces  of  artillery  and 
several  colours,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Alvind  unat- 
tended by  a  single  trooper,  got  oiF  in  the  confusion.  The  85th 
and  29th  were  so  forward  in  this  pursuit,  and  charged  so  boldly 
on  the  enemy's  rear,  as  to  redeem  the  credit  they  had  lost  respec- 
tively on  the  plateau  of  Rivoli  and  in  the  defeat  of  Yaubois. 

The  wreck  of  Quasdonowich's  column  retired  up  the  right 
bank  of  the  Adige,  by  way  of  Rivalta,  in  complete  disorder  to  the 
Tyrol,  leaving  behind  many  stragglers,  who  being  picked  up  by 
the  French  light  troops,  swelled  the  number  of  prisoners.  His 
cavalry,  to  ensure  a  quicker  escape,  swam  the  Adige,  but  their 
horses  were  so  much  exhausted,  that  many  sunk  with  their 
riders  in  the  stream,  which  then  was  full  and  is  always  rapid.  On 
the  opposite  side,  Wukassowich  retreated  on  the  main  road  to 
Roveredo,  and  though  without  disturbance,  with  precipitate  haste. 

No  sooner  was  the  battle  of  the  Favorita  gained,  than  Bona- 
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parte  who  had  been  on  horseback  ever  ainoe  the  night  of  the 
13th,  announced  his  victory  in  a  short  despatch  to  the  directory 
and  in  another  to  Joubert ;  visitedthe  posts  of  the  besieging  army 
and  had  the  blockade  closely  reestablished.  Early  next  morning 
he  proceeded  to  Verona,  in  order  to  resume  command  of  the  line 
of  the  Adige,  and  to  direct  the  ulterior  movements  of  his  victorious 
divisions.  Joubert  he  reenforced,  and  ordered  to  advance  im- 
mediately upon  Trent,  and  to  regain  the  posittonson  the  Lavis 
which  had  been  lost  by  Vaubois.  The  passes  of  the  mountains 
were  now  blocked  up  with  snow,  and  the  flight  of  Alvinzi  was  co- 
vered  by  general  Laudohn  with  the  warlike  riflemen  of  the  Ger- 
man Tyrol.  But  Joubert,  with  the  French  infantry,  overcame 
all  obstacles.  He  drove  Laudohn  through  Roveredo,  expelled 
him  from  Trent,  and  after  a  combat  in  which  he  made  a  thousand 
prisoners,  forced  him  over  the  Lavis.  On  the  right,  Augereau 
returned  from  the  suburbs  of  Mantua  to  Porto  Legnago,  there 
crossed  the  Adige,  passed  through  Padua,  and  with  little  resist- 
ance  from  the  retiring  troops  of  BayaUtch,  penetrated  to  Treviso. 
In  the  centre,  the  intrepid  regiments  of  Massena,  worn  down  with 
service,  were  allowed  a  few  days'  repose  in  the  vicinity  of  V^ 
rona.  Then,  conducted  by  their  gallant  commander,  they  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Brenta  at  Bassano,  against  the  rearguard  of 
Bayalitch,  and  in  two  subsequent  affairs  with  his  division,  took 
twelve  hundred  prisoners,  and  three  guns;  pushing  their  light 
troops  to  the  bank  of  the  Piave,  and  covering  all  the  codntry 
westward  of  that  river.  Thus  the  Austrians,  after  driving  Mo- 
reau  and  Jourdan  out  of  Germany,  found  themselves  completely 
excluded  from  Italy  by  Bonaparte,  and  his  posts  extended  further 
than  ever,  in  the  direction  of  Trieste. 

The  general  result  of  the  battles  of  Rivoli  and  the  Favorita,  in- 
duding  the  dependant  combats,  from  the  action  of  San  Michel  on 
the  12th  of  January,  to  the  closing  affairs  on  the  Lavis  and  the 
Brenta,  was  the  destruction  of  half  the  physical  force  of  AIvinzi*s 
»my,  the  entire  annihilation  of  its  moral  strength,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  hope  of  relief  for  the  garrison  of  Mantua.  His  nu- 
merical loss  may  be  estimated  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners, 
inchiding  among  the  last  the  sick  found  in  the  hospitals  in  Trent' 
at  thirty-five  thousand  men.  Of  these,  twenty-seven  thousand, 
counting  among  them,  one  lieutenant  general,  two  brigadiers, 
twenty-four  colonels,  seven  majors,  fifty-eight  captains,  and  one 
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handred  and  tweoty-two  lieatenanis,  were  prisoners  (16). 
Tweniy*four  stands  of  colours^  sixty  pieces  of  artillery,  with  a 
vast  number  of  caissons,  baggage-waggons,  and  horses,  were 
taken  by  the  victors.  The  loss  of  the  French  did  not  exceed 
two  thousand,  a  fact  which  accomplished  the  wish  of  their  conn 
mander,  to  gain  victories  at  the  expense  rather  of  their  legs  than 
of  their  lives. 

The  prisoners  were  sent  into  France  under  the  escort  of  ge- 
neral Rey  with  a  corps  of  four  thousand  men ;  but  on  the  route 
many  of  them  escaped  through  Switzerland  into  Germany,  their 
evasion  being  favoured  it  was  supposed,  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
canton  bordering  on  the  lake  of  Lugano. 

Bessiires,  colonel  of  the  guides,  who  had  fought  in  aU  the 
battles  of  the  campaign,  and  never  made  a  charge  without  coming 
off  victorious,  was  deputed  to  present  to  the  directory  the  colours 
uken  at  Rivoli  and  the  Favorita. 

In  his  official  report  Bonaparte  mentioned  with  distinguished 
praise,  Berthier,  Massena,  Joubert,  Victor  and  Duphot,  for  the 
two  last  of  whom  he  solicited  and  obtained  promotion.  The  be- 
haviour of  the  14th  regiment  at  Rivoli,  and  of  the  57th  at  the 
Favorita,  he  warmly  applauded;  but  he  gave  the  highest  praise 
to  the  18th  32nd  and  75th,  whose  services  he  justly  said,  sur- 
passed the  achievements  of  the  Roman  legions.  **  All  the  regi- 
ments have  covered  themselves  with  glory,  but  especially  ibe 
32nd,  75th  and  18th  of  the  line,  commanded  by  general  Massena, 
who  in  three  days  beat  the  enemy  at  San  Michel,  Rivoli,  and  Ro- 
verbello,  (the  Favorita).  The  Roman  legions  we  learn,  marched 
twenty  four  miles  a  day.  Our  regiments  accomplish  thirty,  and 
gain  battles  in  the  pauses  of  their  course." 

But  his  eye  was  too  keen  in  the  perception  of  details,  to  be  con- 
fused by  the  uproar  of  battle,  or  dazzled  by  the  bhze  of  glory. 
On  the  17th,  upon  arriving  at  Verona,  he  wrote  to  Joubert :  ''  I  did 
not  see  the  colonel  of  the  14th  of  the  line,  in  the  battle  of  Rivoli. 
It  is  my  intention  that  the  colonels  commanding,  shall  always  be 
with  their  corps,  and  that  the  members  of  courts  martial,  whatever 
be  their  rank,  shall  be  with  their  colours  in  all  general  actions/' 

Upon  looking  at  his  own  conduct  it  will  probably  be  allowed, 
that  notwithstanding  the  splendour, of  his  previous  triumphs, 
the  power  of  his  genius  burned  with  a  radiancy  more  intense  and 
intolerable,  on  this,  than  on  any  former  occcasion.   His  prompt- 
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ness  and  ability  in  separating  and  defeating  the  Austrians  and 
Sardinians,  in  the  campaign  of  Montenotte;  his  l)oldne8s  and  sa- 
gacity in  passing  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  in  thai  of  Lodi;  his  de-^ 
cision  and  foresight  in  raising  the  siege  of  Mantua,  rushing  upon 
Quasdonowich  at  Brescia,-  and  returning  upon  Wurmser  at  Gas- 
iiglione;  the  daring  swiftness  and  consecutive  fiiry  of  his  attacks 
at  Roveredo,  Galliano,  Lavisio,  Priinolano,  Bassaho,  and' St. 
George ;  and  his  invention,  fortitude,  and  heroism,  in  the  struggles 
of  Areola,  were  all  admirable,  all  far  excelling  the  exploits  of 
of  any  other  modern  commander.  Yet  they  appear  to  sink  into 
secondary  merit  when  compared  wi|h  the  celerity,  perseverance, 
audacity  and  precision,  of  the  operations  which  have  just  been 
described.  Before  Provera  thought  he  had  left  Verona,  he  had 
met  and  overthrown  Alvinsd  at  Rivoli ;  and  while  Alvinzi  supposed 
he  was  pursuing  him  along  the  base  of  Montebaldo,  he  had 
repulsed  Wurmser  and  captured  Provera  under  the  walls  of 
Mantua.  The  vigour  of  his  attacks,  though  crashing  and  irre- 
sistible, was  not  superior  to  the  accuracy  with  which  they  were 
planned.  He  joined  Joubert  just  in  time  by  a  personal  order, 
to  prevent  his  being  enveloped ;  and  he  reached  the  Favorita 
thirty  six  miles  distant,  the  very  moment  it  was  necessary  to 
interpose  between  the  garrison  of  Mantua  and  the  army  of 
relief.  At  Rivoli  he  saved  the  victory  on  his  left,  by  the  timely 
display  of  the  32nd;  gained  it  on  his  right,  by  a  seasonable  com- 
bination of  his  artUlery  and  cavalry ;  and  completed  it  in  the  rear, 
by  leading  his  reserve  against  Lusignan,  before  that  general 
could  either  attack  or  retire;  and  then,  after  a  forced  night 
march  and  twelve  hours  fighting,  refrained  from  pursuit,  not  by 
reason  of  exhausted  energy  or  slumbering  zeal,  but  that  he  might 
undertake  a  new  enterprise,  to  which  the  spirit  and  resources  of 
any  other  general  of  the  age,  would  hardly  have  proved  adequate, 
with  fresh  troops  and  at  the  opening  of  a  campaign.  So  rapid, 
various,  and  ceaseless,  were  his  exertions ;  so  prompt  and  exact 
each  particular  evolution ;  and  so  just  and  extensive  the  whole 
combination ;  that  it  might  almost  be  imagined  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  two  armies  had  been  concerted  beforehand,  and  that  the 
French  general,  instead  of  inventing  movements  in  the  whirlwind 
and  uproar  of  contention  and  danger,  was  calmly  executing  a 
series  of  predetermined  evolutions,  and  filling  up  a  plan,  every 
part  of  which  had  been  agreed  upon  and  studied. 
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The  mimber  of  tlia  Aartriins,  iDdodbig  WomMr'B  fiwce  ia 
Manloa,  was  at  least  double  that  of  the  Frendi.  The  oourage 
and  experience  of  their  i^nerals^  and  Ae  yakmr  and  disdpliiie 
of  the  troops,  were  nnqneslaonabie.  Bol  of  what  avail  wen 
nombersy  Tsloor,  discipline^  and  ezperienee^  against  the  diii- 
nity  of  genins?  The  power  <tf  Bonqiarte  was  abnost  indepen- 
dent of  physical  means,  while  that  of  Altimi  was  chiefly  composed 
of  them.  The  energy  of  the  French  general,  likethe  force  of 
lightning,  was  to  be  measnred  only  by  the  extent  of  its  derasta- 
tion;  while  the  strength  of  the  AMtrian,  like  thatoftlMatabborn 
oak,  was  best  seen  in  die  fragments  of  his  rnin. 
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The  last  of  January,  and  February,  1797. 


War  wilh  the  Pope— Intercepted  despatebes  of  cardinal  ]insea->»-Bonaparte 
reealb  Cacanit  from  Rome— Aisemblee  a  column  of  tn>ope  at  Bologna-^ 
Leavee  Verona  for  tliat  place*  and  Mops  before  Hantiia->Hle  intenriew 
with  general  Klenan— Hit  generosity  to  Wormser—Gratitade  of  the  latter 
—Surrender  of  Mantuar-Strength  of  i}^  garrison— Bonaparte  ▼indicates' 
Wurmser's  character— Arrires  at  Bologna— His  proclamation  and  mani- 
festo—General Victor  inrades  the  Roman  territory— Bonaparte  joins  him 
at  Imola— Marches  to  Castel  Bolognese — Affair  of  the  Senio— Capture  of 
Faenza — Clemency  and  prudence  of  Bonaparte— Converts  the  inhabitants 
into  friends — ^Takes  Ancona  and  Loretto— Enters  Macerate — Progress  of 
Yictor^-Constematiou  of  the  Pope— Sues  for  peace-^Bonaparte*s  compas- 
siofiforthe  emigrant  French  priests— Conferences  atTolentino — Terms  of 
Ibe  treaty— Bonaparte's  culpable  wealtness  in  not  insisting  on  the  abolition 
of  Ibe  inquisitiott— His  moderation  compared  with  the  wishes  of  the  direc- 
tory—His letter  to  the  Pope,  sent  by  his  aide  de  camp  Jnnot— Victor  and 
Lannes  TisitRome — ^Bonaparte  devotes  himself  to  the  public  service — His 
letter  to  general  Joubert— His  remarkable  conference  with  the  Neapolitan 
envoy— Infamy  of  the  latter— The  republic  of  San  Marino— Augereau 
presents  the  colours  of  Mantua  to  the  directory — The  character  of  that 
ceremony— Bonaparte  returns  to  Mantua — Reviews  the  divisions  of  Ber- 
nadotte  and  Delmas— Prepares  for  Invading  Germany — Repairs  and  under- 
rofaies  the  fortifications  of  Mantua— The  frescos  of  Titian — Complimenlary 
letters  from  the  directory  to  the  generals— Their  invidious  neglect  of  Ser- 
mrier— Their  motives— Bonaparte's  portraits  of  his  principal  generals. 


As  soon  as  the  army  of  observation  had  cleared  the  Italian 
Tyrol,  and  all  the  country  between  the  Adige  and  the  Piave,  of 
the  renmanu  of  Alvinzi's  force;  and  through  the  gorges  of  the 
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Brenta»  had  established  a  commanicatioii  between  Ifassena  in  the 
centre  and  Joubert  on  the  left,  Bonaparte  prepared  with  his  ha- 
bitnal  promptitude,  for  resuming  the  suspended  expedition  against 
Rome.  His  desire  to  terminate  this  inveterate  quarrel,  was  in  no 
degree  diminished  by  the  contents  of  an  intercepted  despatch 
from  cardinal  Busca,  the  Roman  secretary  of  state,  to  cardinal 
Albani,  the  special  enroy  of  the  Pope  at  Vienna.  It  was  dated 
the  7th  of  January,  and  on  the  10th  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  French 
patrol.  Being  transmitted  to  the  commander  in  chief,  it  oon- 
yinced  him  that  nothing  less  impressive  than  military  force,  would 
inspire  the  pap^  government  with  a  sincere  desire  for  peace  with 
France;  but  he  was  then  making  ready  to  receive  on  the  Adige, 
the  second  attack  of  Alvinzi.  Thus  circumstanced  he  naturally 
deferred  for  the  moment,  all  attention  to  the  affair  of  Rome. 

Cardinal  Busca,  after  assuring  the  envoy  at  Vienna,  that  he 
was  determined  to  reject  or  evade  all  proposak  for  an  accom- 
modation, observed ;  ''  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  French 
have  a  gr^at  desire  to  make  peace  with  us,  of  which  I  have  a  fresh 
proof  in  the  enclosed  letter  from  the  Nuncio  at  Florence."  In 
addition,  cardinal  Albani  was  informed  that  the  terms  of  the  ar- 
mistice of  Bologna  would  remain  unfulfilled,  notwithstanding  the 
demands  of  the  French  government ;  that  the  Pope  would  accept 
the  services  of  the  Austrian  general  Colli,  as  commander  in  chief 
of  his  army,  and  hoped  he  would  be  accompanied  by  some  officers 
of  engineers  and  artillery;  that  instructions  were  issued  for  re- 
ceiving him  with  distinction  upon  his  landing  at  Ancona;  and  that 
in  case  the  Emperor  chose  to  supend  his  pay  and  allowances, 
during  his  command  of  the  papal  troops,  his  holiness  would  wil- 
lingly furnish  them.  In  aggravation  of  all  this,  it  was  stated  in  the 
despatch,  that  measures  for  exciting  throughout  Europe,  a  re- 
ligious war  against  France,  were  postponed  only  until  the  alliance 
with  Austria,  which  Albani  was  instructed  to  press  to  a  conclu- 
sion, was  definitively  settled  (1). 

The  first  thing  Bonaparte.,  did,  upon  turning  his  mind  to  this 
matter,  was  to  despatch  a  courier,  to  Rome,  with  instructions  to 
the  French  minister  to  quit  that  capital  immediately.  Cacault, 
who  had  often  requested  to  be  recalled,  upon  receiving  this  order, 
annoimced  his  intention  to  obey  it  in  a  note  to  cardinal  Busca, 
who  with  a  readiness  and  courtesy  indicative  neither  of  regret  nor 
alarm,  reciprocated  his  complimentary  expressions  without  making 
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the  slightest  effort  to  detain  him.  In  tlH  the  cardinal  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  the  French  general,  who  in  his  letter  of  the 
22nd  of  January^  directing  Gacanit  ta  take  his  departure  from 
Rome,  had  said;  ''For  several  months  they  have  heaped  insults 
upon  yon,  and  used  all  sorts  of  pretexts  to  make  you  quit  Rome. 
Kow,  whatever  instances  they  may  employ  to  induce  yon  to  stay, 
resist  them,  and  set  off  the  moment  you  receive  this  letter."  This 
direction  was  strictly  obeyed,  and  Qacault  arrived  at  Rologna  on  . 
the  evening  of  the  29th  (2). 

To  overawe  the  cabinet,  or  reduce  the  capital  of  Pius  the  VI, 
Bonaparte  directed  general  Victor  to  assemble  at  Bologna,  a  corps 
composed  of  three  thousand  infantry,  six  hundred  horse,  a  few 
field  pieces,  and,  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Lannes,  a  thousand  grenadiers.  This  force  was  to  be  supported 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Italian  legion,  under  the  orders  of 
general  Lahoz,  which  was  already  posted  on  the  frontiei:  of  the 
Church ;  and  subsequently,  by  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of 
Leghorn,  which,  upon  evacuating  that  seaport,  according  to  the 
convention  concluded  with  Manfredint,  was  to  take  the  route  leading 
up  the  Arno  toward  Rome.  But  general  Victorwas  not  to  commence 
hostilities,  before  he  was  joined  by  the  commander  in  chief,  whose 
arrival  he  was  to  wait  for  at  Bologna.  Having  communicated  his  iur. 
tentions  in  a  despatch  to  the  directory,  as  well  as  in  a  separate  letter 
to  Car  not,  Bonaparte  set  out  from  Verona  before  day  break  on  the 
29th,  and  visiting  the  works  around  Mantua  in  his  way,  alighted^t 
the  headquarters  of  Serrurier,  early  in  the  forenoon  (3).    . 

Wurmser,  whose  numerous  garrison  had  long  been  a  prey,  to 
sickness  and  scarcity,  whose  expectations  of  succour  had  been 
uniformly  disappointed,  and  whose  efforts  to  escape  had  been  cout 
stantly  repelled,  having  witnessed  the  capture  of  Provera  and 
learned,  the  defeat  of  Alvinzi,  found  himself  deprived  of  moans  of 
subsistence  and  hopes  of  relief;  and  compelled,  in  spite  of  all  his 
pride  and  resolution,  to  look  the  sad  necessity  of  a  surrendeir  in 
the  face.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Favorita,  a  sum- 
mons had  been  sent  into,  Mantua  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  the 
bearer  of  which  was  accompanied  by  an  Austrian  officer,  a  pri* 
soner  of  war,  who  was  instcucted  to  make  known  to  the  marshal, 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Rivoli.  To  this  communication  Wurm- 
ser answered  proudly,  that  he  was  determined  to  bold^  out,  and 
had  provisions  sufficient  for  a  year.     B.ut  this  anaver,  suiting 
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better  with  the  emhirifig  ^it  than  with  the  exhausted  magazines 
of  the  marahaly  he  was  oonstrained  in  a  rwy  few  days  to  assume 
a  tone  less  peremptory  and  repulsive.  It  happened  in  conse- 
quence,  thai  the  Tery  morning  Bonaparte  arrived  from  Verona, 
Wonnser  sent  out  his  irst  aide  de  camp,  general  Klenau,  with  a 
proposal  to  surrender  the  place,  on  the  conditions  which  had  beeo 
offisred  him  in  October,  namely,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
march  out  with  his  garrison^  all  his  artillery  munitions  and  bag- 
gage, and  join  the  imperial  army. 

When  Klenau  entered  Sermrier's  quarters,  Bonaparte  was 
seated  in  the  apartment,  and  in  consequence  of  the  season  of  the 
year,  the  hour  of  the  morning,  his  recent  arrival  and  imminent 
departure,  wore  his  travelling  doak.  Klenau  addressed  hnnself 
to  general  Serrurier,  who  being  on  duty,  was  of  course  in  uni- 
form, and  delivering  to  him  the  letter  with  which  he  was  diarged, 
declared,  that  although  the  garrison  had  ample  means  for  hold- 
ing out  three  months  longer,  yet  as  Marshal  Wurmser  thought 
it  doubtfol  whether  the  Enqieror  would  be  able  to  relieve  him 
within  that  period,  he  had  come  to  the  resolution,  provided  suit- 
able terms  were  allowed  him,  to  surrender  the  place  at  once. 
Serrurier  replied,  that  he  would  communicate  the  overture  to  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  take  his  orders  in  relation  to  it.  The 
conversation  continuing  between  the  two  generals,  the  Austrian 
discoursed  largely  on  the  means  which  were  yet  in  possession  of 
Wurmser,  and  on  the  quantity  of  provisions  contained  in  what  he 
called,  the  magazines  of  reserve.  Bonaparte  neither  interfered 
nor  made  himself  known,  but  drawing  his  chair  to  the  table  on 
which  lay  the  letter  of  Wurmser,  he  wrote  on  the  margin  his  de- 
cision upon  its  contents.  Then  walking  up  to  Klenau,  he  %id, 
**  If  Wurmser  had  provisions  for  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  and 
talked  of  a  surrender,  he  would  not  deserve  honorable  terms. 
But  I  respect  the  age,  the  courage,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the 
marshal,  and  these  are  the  conditions  I  will  grant  him,  'if  he 
opens  his  gates  to  morrow.  If  he  waits  a  fortnight,  a  month,  or 
even  two  months,  he  may  still  have  the  same  terms ;  he  may  wait 
if  he  chooses,  to  his  last  mouthfol  of  bread.  I  set  off  this  instant 
to  pass  the  Po,  and  I  march  upon  Rome.  Tou  know  my  decision ; 
go  and  report  it  to  your  general." 

Klenau,  though  too  much  surprised  to  comprehend  distinctly 
the  first  part  of  this  speech,  was  not  long  in  finding  out  with  whom 
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he  had  to  deal.  Ho  read  the  writtee  dadaea,  and  peaetrated 
with  gradtode  f6r  the  ganerooa  spirit  in  which  it  was  am* 
ceiyed  and  ooonnvaicatad»  ceaaad  to  diasemble,  oonfeseed  that  the 
garriaon  was  reaDy  ledhiced  to  eitreaiitiM*  and  declared  that  the 
stock  of  pitmsions  wonld  not  last  more  than  three  days. 

This  nnexpected  liberality ;  for  the  terau,  it  will  be  seen,  were 
extremely  genarons ;  being  cosummieated  to  Wnrmser,  relieved 
his  pride  and  engaged  his  admiratbn.  He  wrote  immediately  to 
Bonaparte,  mriting  him  to  pass  through  Mantua  on  his  way  across 
the  Po,  assuring  him  that  it  would  gire  him  the  advantage  of  a 
shorter  and  better  route  than  the  one  by  Goyernolo.  Butasrelaje 
of  horses  had  been  prepared  on  the  latter,  Bonaparte  didnotayail 
himself  of  thmiMiging  proposri*  A  few  days  afterwards,  Wnrmser 
manifested  his  goodfedi^g  hi  a  manner  still  more  honourable. 
Havmgbeen  apprised  by  his  ecclesiastical  allies,  that  annttempt 
would  be  nude  in  the  Homagna  to  take  off  their  common  enemy 
by  poimn,  he  sent  one  of  his  aides  do  camp  all  the  way  to  Bo- 
logna, to  acquamt  Bonaparte  wHh  the  sdieme,  and  gaye  faimsuch 
information  as  enabled  him  to  defeat  it*. 

On  the  Sad  of  February,  the  capitnlalkm  was  signed,  and  the 
next  day,  the  long  defended  citadel  of  Lombardy  opened  its  gates 
to  the  repuUkan  army*    The  inyesttnent,  either  by  close  Uock-^ 
hade  or  open  trenches^  had  lasted,  with  two  momentary  iater«- 
mptions^  more  than  ei^  oMmths;  during  the  last  half  of  which 
time,  the  defence  had  beea  conducted  by  a  field-marshal  of  Aus- 
tria. In  mauicamii^(the  place,  moretbu  twenty  fiye  thousand  bmu 
hadperished  withmor  aronndits  waOs;  inaltemplittgilsreiief,fenr 
peweICBl  armies,  areraging  ai  lout  serenly  thousand  men,  had 
been  destroyed;  ninety  thousand  warriors  bad  suffered  captivity, 
and  twenty  thousand  fallen  in  hatde*    lo  this  destruction  of  the 
Emperor's  military  strength,  was  now  added,  the  surrender  of  a 
gafrieoo  coptairing,  Induslye  of  six  thousand  skk  and  woimded^ 
twenty  one  thousand  men,  with  n  yeteran  fieldmersbal  and  a 
number  of  general  officers.    This  was  the  work  of  a  general, 
twenty-eeyen  yean  of  age,  ist  his  first  assay  as  a  eemmandfer  in 
chief;  and  with  an  army,  which  slnwly  and  careleaily  reenforced, 
at  no  time  exceeded  forty  fiye  thmsaod  men;  had  an  extcnmye 
Cham  of  fortresses  to  garrison,  a  difficult  siege  to  maintain,  a  long 
line  to  defmid,  to  supply  itself  with  pay,  proyisions  and  artillery, 
numerous  neystiatioDs  to  support,  and  the  whole  of  Italy  to  control. 
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The  terma  granted  to  Wvnhser,  while  they  soothedliisiiiortifi* 
cation  and  attested  his  merit,  reflected  new  lustre  on  his  con- 
queror. The  marshal  with  .two. hundred  dragoons  and  five 
hundred  other  indiyidoals.  of  his  garrison,  all. to  be  sdected  by 
himself,  was  allowed  to  march  outysubject  to  no  other  condition 
than  not  to  serve  against  France  for  the  space  of  three  months. 
He  was  also  permitted  to  take  with  him,  as  heroic  emUefons  of  his 
gallant  defence,  six  pieces  of  artillery,  with  the  requisite  number  of 
men  and  a  proper  supply  of  ammunition.  The  rest  of  his  troops 
were  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  but  were  to  lay 
down  their  arms  on  the  glacis,  and  to  remain  prisoners  until  re- 
gularly exchanged. 

The  artillery  taken  in  the  place,  including  that  which  the 
French  had  abandoned  upon  raising  the  siege,  amounted  to  fire 
hundred  and  thirty  eight  pieces;  and  among  the  trophies  of  the 
surrender  were  no  less  than  sixty  colours ;  so  numerous  were  the 
regiments  which  had  been  introduced  or  driven  into  the  fortress. 
These  colours,  with  the  honour  of  presenting  them  to  the  di- 
rectory, were  committed  to  general  Augereau,  whose  services  in 
the  jcampaign,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  had  been  most  brilliant  and 
important. 

General  Serrurier,  who  began  and  terminated  the  siege,  had 
the  honour  of  presiding  at  the  surrender,  of  receiving  the  sword 
of  an  Austrian  fieldmarshal  and  generalissuno,  and  of  sedng  file 
out  before  him  and  his,  small  beleaguering  force,  thirty  general 
officers,  and  fifteen  thousand  well  appointed  troops.  The  six 
thousand  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals  were  left  to  the  care 
of  Austrian  surgeons.  A  sentiment  <tf  magnanimity  which,  sa- 
tisfied with  the  glory  of  conquest,  disdained  the  pomp  of 
triumph,  and  generously  turned  away  from  the  sight  of  an  aged 
adversary's  pain,  induced  Bonaparte  to  absent  himsdf  from  the 
scene,  and  to  let  the  mantle. of  its  distinction  fall  upon  his  lieu- 
tenant; a  loftiness  and  selfdenial  which  struck  the  attention  of 
all  Europe. 

He  mentions  in  his  memoirs,  that  he  was  determined  to  mani- 
fest by- clemency,,  his  repugnance  for  the  instructions  of  the  go- 
vernment authorising  him,  to  treat  Wurmser,  who  was  a  native 
of  Alsace,  as  a  French  emigrant  taken  with  arms  in  his  hands. 
His  assertion  is  substantiated  by  the  existence  of  the  instruction 
in  question,  and  by  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  des- 
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patches.  **  I  have  endeaTOured  to  exemplify  the  generosity  of  our 
natioDal  character,  in  my  deportment  to  Wurmser;  a  general 
seventy  years  of  age,  to  whom  fortune,  in  this  campaign,  has 
proved  extremely  cruel ;  but  who  never  failed  to  display  a  con- 
stancy and  courage,  which  history  will  remark.  Enveloped  on  all 
sides  after  the  battle  of  Bassano,  losing  by  a  single  blow  part  of 
the  Tyrol  and  his  army,  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  take 
refuge  in  Mantua,  from  which  he  was  distant  five  days'  march. 
He  passed  the  Adige,  overthrew  our  vanguard  atCerea,  made  his 
way  across  the  Molinella,  and  entered  Mantua.  Shut  up  in  that 
place,  he  executed  several  sallies,  which  although  he  was  always 
at  their  head,  wer(9  all  of  them  unfortunate.  Besides  the  formid- 
able obsucles  which  our  lines  of  countervallation,  bristling  with 
cannon,  presented  against  him,  he  could  operate  only  with  troops 
discouraged  by  numerous  defeats,  and  weakened  by  the  pestilen- 
tial  distempers  of  Mantua.  The  majority  of  mankind,  who  make 
it  a  point  always  to  calumniate  misfortune,  will  not  fail  to  perse- 
cute Wurmser"  {*). 

The  nobleness  of  this  conduct  to  Wurmser,  which  in  delicacy  and 
generosity,  has  no  parallel  at  least  in  modern  history,  the  directory 
could  not  venture  to  blame,  nor  afibrd  to  approve ;  and  therefore 
in  their  answer  to  the  despatch,  a  studious  silence  respecting  it  is 
observed.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  warmth  with  which  Bona- 
parte vindicated  the  reputation  of  a  vanquished  antagonist,  was  at 
any  time  applauded  by  his  friends,  or  remembered  by  his  enemies. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  he  reached  Bologna,  where  he  found 
that  the  court  of  Rome,  instead  of  being  shamed,  intimidated, 
or  persuaded,  into  caution,  by  the  publication  of  their  inter- 
cepted despatches,  by  the  peremptory  recall  of  Gacault,  or  by  the 
tenor  of  a  pacificatory  letter  which  before  leaving  Veronk,  he  had 
written  to  cardinal  Mattei,  had  consummated  their  alliance  with 
Austria,  by  placing  their  troops  under  the  command  of  general 
Colli,  and  were  resolved  to  vindicate  by  arms  the  violation  of 
the  armistice  (6).  In  an  official  paper  entitled,  **  Harangue  ad^ 
dres$ed  to  the  brave,  soldiers^  who  fight  imikr  the  itanddrd  of  the 
church  for  the  common  safety,'*  Pius  the  VI  had  made  extrava- 
gant efforts  to  excite  the  fanatical  zeal  of  his  people  against  the 
French  army,  saying,  **  The  Lord  is  in  Israel.  Joshuas  and  Gi- 
deons wiU  rise  up  among  you ;  fear  nothing;  to  arms,  to  arms!  *' 
The  next  morning,  Bonaparte  issued  a  countervaOing  proclama- 
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lion,  proiniaiiig  proleclioii  to  nich  of  the  Pope's  sol^^ 
remain  qoiet,  and  threatening  with  aoTere  pumshment,  audi  as 
should  take  part  in  the  contest.  This  procUunation  he  sopported 
by  a  manifesto,  reciting  the  injuries  of  which  the  Frendi  gorem- 
ment  oomplained,  and  dedaring  the  armistioe  of  Bologna  yiolaled 
by  the  Pope,  and  no  longer  in  existence.  To  enforce  these  pnbfic 
declarations,  general  Victor  marched  on  the  morning  of  the  l«t 
of  Fd)ruary  from  Bologna,  and  pasang  the  frontier  in  hostile 
array,  encamped  for  the  night  at  Imola,  the  first  town  of  im- 
portance within  the  papal  territory  (6). 

Before  leaving  Bologna  himself,  Bonaparte  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
directory,  f rcmi  which  it  appears,  that  the  obstinacy  and  vioknce 
of  the  papal  goYemment,  both  in  its  measures  and  language,  had 
effected  an  alteration  in  lus  sentimenu;  and  that  he  was  tempted 
to  depart  from  that  system  of  moderation,  which  in  relation  to  this 
quarrel  he  had  hitherto  recommended  to  the  cidmiet  of  the 
Luxembourg.  In  his  letter  of  the  1st  of  February  he  thus  ex- 
pressed  himself.  **  Should  we  go  as  far  as  Rome,  might  we  not 
unite  the  Modenese,  the  Ferrareae,  and  the  Romagna,  into  one  re- 
public, which  would  be  of  sufficient  strength  7  Might  we  not  giro 
Rome  to  Spain,  on  condition  that  she  should  guarantee  this  re- 
pid)lic7  "  But  this  disposition  to  severity  disappeared,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  the  dejdorable  weakness  of  his  enemy,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  inhabitants  could  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger,  and  of  the  advantage  of  conciliating  the  French  army  (7). 

On  the  Snd  of  February,  he  came  up  with  Victor's  cdumo,  and 
established  his  headquarters  in  the  {udaoe  of  the  bidiop  Chiara-- 
monte,  who  socceededto  the  tiara  as  Pius  the  VII.  Herehe  found 
Chat  by  exhortationB  and  emissaries  from  Rome,  the  population 
around  his  camp,  was  excited  to  the  wildest  rage  of  hostility.  To 
counteract  this  phrenxy  of  the  multitude,  he  had  copies  of  his 
prodamatioo  posted  on  the  walls  of  Imola,  and  distributed  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages.  On  the  3rd,  the 
march  was  continued  to  Castel  Bolognese,  opposite  to  whidi,  and 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Senio,  the  Papal  troops  were  intrendied 
in  defence  of  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  behind  batteries  com- 
manding the  bridge.  This  army  of  the  church,  consisted  of  sixer 
seven  thousand  men,  part  regular  troops,  the  rest  peasants,  asonks 
and  fonatics;  the  whole  commanded  by  a  cardinal,  who'serioosly 
proposed  to  abide  a  conflict  widi  a  general,  to  whom  the  best 
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commanders  and  the  chosen  troops  of  Austria,  had  been  repeat- 
edly opposed  in  vain.  As  the  march  had  been  long  and  the  day 
was  hr  sprat,  Bonaparte  ordered  general  Victor  to  take  up  a  po- 
sition for  the  night.  While  thb  order  was  in  the  course  of  exe- 
coliony  a  herald  from  the  army  of  the  church  presented  himself, 
and  declared  on  the  part  of  the  commanding  cardinal,  that  if  the 
French  rentured  to  advance  a  step  further,  he  would  fire  on  themi 
This  menace  surprised  in  one  sense  at  least,  the  heroes  of  Areola 
and  RiToli.  Bonaparte's  reply  was,  that  his  troops,  unwilling 
to  expose  themselyes  to  the  thunders  of  his  eminence,  were 
only  selecting  ground  upon  which  to  pass  the  night. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Lannes  with  the  vanguard,  as- 
cended the  left  bank  of  the  Senio  to  a  ford,  where  at  day  break  he 
crossed  over  without  opposition.  He  then  pushed  on,  and  getting 
into  the  enemy's  rear,  drew  up  his  men  on  both  sides  of  the.  road 
leading  toFaenza,  Corresponding  with  this  movement,  general 
Lahoz  with  the  jtalian  legion,  throwing  out  skirmishers  to  the 
right  and  left,  opened  a  fire  of  cannon  and  small  arms  across  the 
river,  under  cover  of  which  he  passed  the  bridge  in  close  column, 
followed  by  Victor  with  the  French  infantry  and  horse.  Before  this 
vigorous  onset  the  Papal  troops  instantly  gave  way,  and  being 
driven  back  uponLannes,  four  or  five  hundred  of  them  were  quickly 
destroyed.  Among  the  slain,  were  several  mendicant  monks, 
armed  for  battle  with  crucifixes.  Such  of  the  regular  troops  as 
had  not  fitDen,  with  all  the  artillery  and  baggage,  were  taken, 
but  the  cardinal  general  escaped.  The  resistance  was  so  slight, 
notwithstanding  the  interposition  of  the  river,  that  Bonaparte's  list 
of  killed  and  wounded,  oidy  amounted  to  forty.  After  the  tremen- 
dous conflicts  of  the  campaign,  this  combat  was  a  mere  force  for 
the  French  soldiers. 

The  same  afternoon,  the  column  marched  on  to  Faenza,  the 
gates  of  which  dty  diey  found  closed,  and  the  ramparts  crowded 
with  men  and  armed  with  cannon.  The  tocsin  was  sounded;  and 
the  populace  excited  by  the  priests  to  a  state  of  religious  fory, 
provoked  the  French  by  insulto  and  deibnce,  rqecting  with  dis- 
dain a  summons  to  dpen  their  gates.  Afew  pieces  of  artiHery  being 
brought  up,  the  gates  were  soon  forced  open,  and  the  grenadiers 
entered  the  town  with  fixed  bayonets;  crying  out,  "Just  as  it  was 
at  Pavia,"  and  counting  on  the  place,  being  given  up  to  pillage. 
'*No,"  said  Bonaparte,  whose  mind  remained  serene  and  discri- 
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minating  in  the  midst  of  the  assault,  ^' At  Pa?ia,  the  inhabttaDU 
rebelled  after  taking  the  oaths  of  fidelily,  and  wished  tomaasacre 
our  soldiers,  who  were  their  gaesu.  These  people  are  ignorant 
wretches,  whom  we  must  conquer  by  clemency"  (8).  With  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  convents,  which  at  first  were  insulted  by 
the  soldiery,  the  town  was  saved  from  the  violence  which  the  ioDy 
of  (he  priests  had  provoked ;  for  by  a  rigorous  interpretation  of 
the  laws  of  war,  Bonaparte  would  have  been  justified  in  aOowing 
the  place  to  be  sacked.  But,  as  he  wrote  to  the  directory,  <<How 
could  I  make  up  my  mind  to  punish  a  whole  dty,  for  the  ImIcs  of 
a  few  priests? "(9) 

The  great  body  of  prisoners  taken  at  the  combat  of  the  Senio, 
were  collected  in  the  garden  of  a  convent.  Under  the  first  access 
of  alarm,  and  the  impression  which  they  had  received  of  the  fero- 
cious temper  of  the  French,  the  unhappy  captives  were  in  terror 
for  their  lives;  and  throwing  themselves  on  their  knees  as  Bona- 
parte approached,  with  loud  cries  implored  his  mercy.  He  spoke 
to  them  in  Italian,  and  to  their  relief  and  astonishment,  in  the 
kindest  manner.  **  I  am  the  friend  of  the  Italian  people.  It  is  for 
your  good,  that  I  have  come  here.  Return  to  your  families  and 
assure  them,  that  the  French  are  friends  to  religion,  pubfic  order, 
and  the  poor."  The  joy  and  gratitude  of  the  prisoners,  were  now 
as  lively,  as  just  before  had  been  their  fears. 

From  the  garden  he  directed  his  steps  to  the  refectory,  where 
the  captive  officers  were  assembled.  Some  of  them  were  fo- 
reigners, but  about  fifty  belonged  to  the  best  femilies  of  Rome. 
With  these  he  conversed  for  sometime,  contrasting  the  advan- 
tages of  a  free  and  independent  government  for  Italy,  with  the 
weakness  and  abuses  of  the  Papal  cabinet ;  which  trampled  on  the 
most  sacred  precepts  of  religion,  and  had  the  folly  to  defy  an  army 
flushed  with  conquest,  and  composed  of  the  most  warlike  troops 
in  the  world.  Allowing  the  officers  also,  to  go  home,  he  furnished 
them  with  copies  of  hb  proclamation,  and  required,  as  the  only 
return  they  were  to  make  for  their  liberty,  that  they  should  com- 
municate to  their  countrymen  his  real  sentiments.  This  was  fight- 
ing the  pope  with  weapons  like  his  own,  though  of  a  better  temper ; 
and  was  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  extingmshing  the  Mind 
and  fanatical  rage,  which  it  had  been  the  business  of  his  Holiness 
to  kindle.  The  liberated  prisoners  were  of  course  loud  in  their 
praise  of  the^enerous  conqueror,  from  whom  they  had  eiqierienoed 
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such  unexampled  demencjf ;  and  retiring. to  all  parts  of  tbe  pa- 
trimony of  tbe  diarchy  conTeyed  his  pacific  proclamation  and 
amicable  assnrances,  >to  tha  most  polished  circles  of  the  capital, 
and  the  rudest  hats  of  the  Appennines  (10) . 

Next  morning,  he  had  the  principal  prieats  and  leading  monks 
introduced  to  his  presence*  Pointing  out  to  them  the  danger,  as 
well  as  the  folly,  of  their  conduct,  in  raising  a  storm  i^hich  they 
had  no  power  to  resist  or  to  aUay,  he  exhorted  them  to  abstain 
from  interference  with  military  affiurs,  and  to  attend  only  to  their 
sacred  duties.  The  superior  of  the  order  of  the  Camaldules,  a 
man  of  piety  and  influence,  he .  sent  to  Rarenna  on  a  mission  of 
peace,. with  instructions  to  engage  the  people  of  that  town,  to 
refrain  from  proceedings  which  might  provoke  a  visit  from  his 
army.  Tbe  prior,  of  the  benedictines,  he  despatched  befbre.him 
on  a  similar  embassy  to  Cesena,  the  native  place  of  Pius  the  YI. 
These  provident  andpeaceful  measures  of  the  French  commander, 
had  all  the  success  ttray  deserved.  A  revolution  in  public  senti- 
ment, extending  even  to  the  most  enlightened  of  the  priesthood, 
was  quickly  produced;  <and  the  rage  of  the  populace  subsiding 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  the  French  column,  instead  of  being  met 
with  demonstrations  of  enmity  and  revenge,  was  received  every 
where  with  signs  of  welcome  and  joy  (11).  It  is  delightful  to.  ob- 
serve thesame  genius,  which  had  just  been  smiting  with  mili- 
tary destruction,  the  warlike  hosts  of  Austria,  now  subduing  the 
passions  of  the  enervate  Roman  people,  by  the  bland  impulsions 
of  reason  and  humanity. 

Tdung  the  direct  route  to  Ancona,.  the  army  marched  from 
Faenza,  through  Forli  and  Cesena,  and  thence  along  the  Adriatic 
coast,  by  Rimini,  Pesaro,  and  Sinigaglia.  In  passing  through  Ce- 
sena, Bonaparte  had  a  second  interview  with  the  superior  of  the 
Camaldules,  with  whose  services  at  Ravenna,  he  was  so  well  sa- 
tisfied, that  he  charged  him  to  repair  to  Rome  and  assure  the  pon- 
tiff, whose  confidence  he  was  aware  the  superior  enjoyed,  that 
the  French  general  did  not  aim  at  hisoverthrow,  that  he  venerated 
his  person  and  revered  his  office,  that  his  holiness  might  remain 
at  Rome  in  perfect  safety;  and  that  all  that  was  required  of  him 
was,  to  change  his  ministry,  the  flagitious  hostUity  of  which  was 
betrayed  by  their  intercepted  despatches,  and  send.plenipoten* 
tiaries  to  Tolentino,  to  treat  for  peace. 

In  the  mean  thne  general  Colli  had  taken, up  a  strong  and. com- 
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mandiiie  posUkm,  in  fhmi  of  Ancona,  at  ihe  head  of  three  thou- 
sand men.  Bat  knowing  his  adversary,  and  probably  not  collid- 
ing in  the  steadiness  of  the  papal  troops,  this  genmral,  firigiuig 
some  plausible  moiiYe,  retired  irith  his  Austrian  offioers  to  Lo- 
retto,  as  soon  as  the  French  column  approached.  Bonaparte  had 
not  come  up  to  the  front,  when  generid  Victor  sent  a  flag  of  truce, 
requiring  this  headless  fragment  of  the  papal  force  to  sarrender ; 
and  while  the  conference,  to  which  this  measure  led,  was  proceed- 
ing, he  pushed  forward  detachments  on  both  flanks,  sind  com- 
pletely surrounded  the  Romans,  who  then  fortunately  saflered 
themselves  to  be  taken  without  firing  a  shot  When  Bonaparte 
joined  him,  Victor  was  already  in  possession  of  Anoona.  The 
same  liberal  treatment  was  extended  to  these  prisoners,  aa  was 
experienced  by  those  taken  on  the  Sehio.  Furnished  with  procla- 
mations, breathing  a  desire  for  peace,  they  were  dismissed  kindly 
to  their  respectiye  homes. 

Upon  entering  Anccma,  Bonaparte  proceeded,  with  las  charac- 
teristic energy,  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  local  govmnment. 
That  town,  fronting  the  coast  of  Albania,  or  ancient  Macedonia, 
was  the  resort  of  a  number  of  Jews  and  Mahometans,  engaged  ta 
commerce  with  Italy,  who  on  account  of  their  religion,  weresub- 
jected  by  the  absurd  jealousy  of  the  catholic  magistracy,  to  a  va- 
riety of  iahospitable  and  degrading  exactions.  These,  the  French 
general,  caused  to  be  instantly  abolished.  It  was  on  this  occasioa 
of  a  transient  visit  to  Ancona,  that  he  perceived  the  immense  im- 
portance of  that  port,  the  only  one  on  the  Italian  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  from  Venice  at  the  head  of  that  sea,  to  Brindisi  at  the 
foot  of  the  peninsula ;  and  observed  the  necessity  of  deepenmg  the 
harbour  and  strengthening  the  fortifications,  in  ordw  to  develop 
its  great  natural  advantages. 

Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  French  army,  the  people 
of  Ancona  ran  in  crowds  to  one  of  the  churches,  and  prostrated 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  a  madonna,  which  shed  in  abundance 
miraculous  tears,  at  the  overthrow  it  was  supposed,  of  the  army 
of  the  cross.  Upon  being  informed  of  this  superstitioas  con- 
course, Bonaparte  sent  Monge  to  examine  the  prodigious  idol. 
The  geometer  reported,  that  the  madonna  actually  did  shed  tears  I 
Bonaparte  then  ordered  the  image  to  be  brought  to  his  quarters, 
when  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  miracle  was  an  illusion,  pro- 
duced by  an  artful  adjustment  and  motion  of  bits  of  glass.  These 
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being  remoTed,  the  niadoniia  was  replaced  in  her  shrine,  where 
she  wept,  it  was  found,  no  more.  The  priest  who  contrived 
the  deception,  was  arrested  as  a  disturber  of  public  order  (12)* 
In  the  town  and  citadel,  the  French  found  ninety  nine  pieces  of 
artillery,  a  quantity  of  military  stores,  and  three  thousand  mus- 
kets, which  the  Emperor  had  recently  sent,  as  a  warlike  present 
to  the  pope  (13). 

From  Anoona,  the  French  column,  preceded  by  a  vanguard  of 
cavalry  under  Marmont,  moved  on  in  sight  of  the  Adriatic,  a  day*s 
march  to  Loretto,  where  in  reverence  for  the  Santa  Casa^  the 
ofcrings  of  pilgrims  accumulating  through  a  succession  of  ages, 
had  formed  an  immoise  treasure.  The  greater  part  of  this  had 
been  removed  by  orders  from  Rome,  as  soon  as  the  fears  of  in- 
vasion became  serious,  but  there  still  remained  in  articles  of  gold 
and  silver,  the  value  of  more  than  a  million  of  francs ;  which  Bo- 
naparte appropriated  to  the  service  of  his  army.  The  virgin  her-* 
selir,  the  godhead  of  the  temple,  was  found  to  be  a  grotesque 
image,  awkwardly  carved  in  wood.  This,  with  a  broken  por* 
ringer,  and  a  tattered  piece  of  camlet,  which  had  the  reputation 
of  having  once  composed  a  part  of  the  virgin's  wardrobe,  Bona- 
parte had  carefaOy  packed  up  by  Monge,  and  sent  to  Paris,  pro- 
bably in  ridicule  (rf  an  absurd  suggestion,  which,  on  hb  first  en- 
trance into  Italy  he  had  received  from  the  directory,  that  he 
would  send  a  secret  expedition  across  the  peninsula,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  off  the  treasures  of  Loretto  (14). 

Turning  westward  from  Loretto,  the  invading  column  passed 
through  Maoerata,  crossed  the  Appennines,  and  marched  on  to 
FoligDo,  where  the  roads  from  Florence  and  Ancona  to  Rome, 
unite,  and  where  a  battalion  of  the  68rd  from  Leghorn,  was  to 
join  Victor's  division. 

By  this  time,  inteUigenoe  of  the  defeat  of  his  army  on  the  Senio,  of 
the  flight  of  GoHi,  the  taking  of  Ancona  and  Loretto,  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  invaders,  and  the  change  no  less  rapid,  wrought 
by  the  prudence  and  clemency  of  the  French  general,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  had  reached  Pius  theVI,  and  affected  him 
and  his  cabinet  with  surprise  and  alarm.  Upon  hearing  that  the 
banners  of  Victor's  column  were  already  flying  on  the  Appen- 
nines,  they  exdaimed— ^'  The  French  do  not  march,  they  run." 
Their  first  thought  was  turned  towards  their  personal  safety,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  escaping  to  Naples.     The  horses 
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were  harnessed  to  the  pope's  carriages,  when  the  soperior  of  the 
order  of  Gamaldnles  arriTed,  and  throwing  himself  at  his  Holi- 
ness* feet,  acquainted  him  with  the  message  of  Bonaparte,  be- 
sought him  to  remain  in  his  capital,  and  to  terminate  the  war  by 
the  best  peace  he  could  make.  This  adrice  being  seconded  by 
the  representations  of  cardinal  Mattei,  was  without  much  hesita- 
tion adopted.  Cardinal  Busca,  now  become  the  object  of  general 
scorn,  was  superseded  by  cardinal  Doria,  a  man  of  prudence 
and  patriotism ;  and  a  commission  composed  of  cardinsJ  Mattel, 
signer  Galeppi,  the  marquis  Massimi,  and  the  duke  of  Braschi 
the  pope's  nephew,  was  furnished  with  full  powers  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  peace.  Bearing  a  letter  from  his  Holiness  to  the  French 
general,  these  envoys  repaired  to  Tolentino  with  all  eonveiHent 
speed  (15). 

Meanwhile  the  progress  of  Victor  was  not  interrupted.  Having 
strengthened  his  column  at  Foligno,  by  the  detachment  from 
Leghorn,,  he  overran  the  provinces  of  Gamerino  and  Umbria,  and 
pushed  his  vanguard  under  lAunes  within  three  days*  mardi  of 
Rome  itself.  As  there  was  no  longer  any  appearance  of  resistance, 
Bonaparte  remained  behind  at  Macerata,  organizing  a  provisional 
government  for  the  conquered  country,  and  adopting  measures  for 
the  sustenance  and  protection  of  the  emigrant  French  clergy,  who, 
in.great  numbers,  fell  into  his  power.  Of  his  conduct  to  these  his 
unfortunate  countrymen,  he  has  left  the  following  interesting  ac- 
count, the  accuracy  of  which  is  confirmed  by  his  correspondence 
with  the  directory,  and  other  contemporary  documents  (16). 

"  Several  thousand  French  priests  banished  from  their  coun- 
try, had  sought  refuge  in  Italy.  As  the  French  army  advanced 
inta  the  peninsula,  they  had  retired  in  crowds  towards  Rome.  But 
the  army  having  invaded  the  states  of  the  church,  they  found 
themselves  thenceforth,  without  an  asylum.  Some  of  the  most 
timid  among  them,  had  passed  the  Adige  in  time,  and  fled  into 
Germany.  Naples  refused  them  shelter.  The  superiors  of  the 
different  convents  in  the  territory  of  the  pope,  who  subaiitted 
unwillmgly  to  the  charge  of  maintaining  them,  made  the  arrival 
of  the  army,  a  pretext  for  escaping  from  the  expense ;  and  aSect- 
ing  to  fear  that  the  presence  of  the  emigrants,  would  draw  upon 
their  convents  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror,  drove  these  un- 
fortunate exiles  from  their  walls.  Napoleon  made  an  order  on 
the  subject,  and  issued  a  proclamation  reassuring  the  French 
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prieM,  and  ordaiauig  that  the  oonYeDts,  bishops,  and  different 
chapters,  shotdd  reoeiTe  them,  and  famish  whatever  was  neces- 
sary to  their  decent  and  comfortable  subsistence.  He  enjoined 
on  his  troops  to  behold  in  these  priests,  their  friends  and  coun- 
trymen, and  in  this  character,  to  protect  and  cherish  them.  The 
army  imbibed  these  sentiments,  and  numerous  touching  scenes 
were  the  consequence.  Sereral  of  the  French  soldiers,  recog- 
nised their  former  pastors ;  and  these  unhappy  old  men,  banished 
hundreds  of  leagues  from  their  country,  received,  for  the  first 
time,  marks  of  respect  and  tenderness  from  their  fellow  citizens, 
who,  up  to  that  moment,  had  treated  them  as  enemies  and  cri- 
minals. The  report  of  this  measure  was  echoed  through  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  throughout  France.  A  few  censorious 
persons  carped  at  it,  but  their  cayils  were  stifled  by  general  appro- 
bation, and  by  that  of  the  directory  in  particular/* 

This  conquest  of  B(«aparte  over  the  ferocious  spirit  of  the 
revolution,  and  the  misdirected  temper  of  his  troops,  was  more 
glorious,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  miore  enviable,  even 
than  the  feme  he  had  acquired  by  victories  in  the  field.  And  his 
influence  over  the  soldiery,  when  thus  consecrated  to  offices  of 
beneficence  and  consolation,  reflected  a  mild  and  redeeming  light 
on  the  martial  virtues  by  which  it  was  acquired. 

From  Maeerata,  the  scene  of  this  act  of  patriotism  and  com- 
passion, he  transferred  his  headquarters,  on  die  15th  of  February, 
to  Tolentino,  where  the  commissioners  of  the  Pope  arrived  the 
same  evening,  and  where,  next  morning,  the  conferences  of  peace 
were  opened. 

By  their  despatches  of  the  3rd  and  ISth  of  February,  the 
directory  impressed  upon  him  the  expediency  of  destroying 
altogether  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  while  they  made 
no  attempt  to  limit  the  exercise  of  his  lUscretion,  suggested  the 
advantages  of  extinguiriiing,  if  practicable,  the  influence  of  the 
Pontiff,  as  the  head  of  the  catholic  church.  In  the  first  of  these 
despatches,  they  observe, — **  You  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
reflecting,  not  to  have  fdt  as  deeply  as  we  do,  that  the  Roman 
religion  must  always  be  irreconcilably  hostile  to  our  republic; 
first,  by  reason  of  its  essence,  and  secondly,  because  its  followers 
and  ministers  will  never  forgive  the  blows  which  France  has 
struck,  at  .the  fortune  and  credit  of  the  latter,  and  the  prqudices 
and  habits  of  the  former.    There  are  without  doubt,  means  to 
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be  eoBiiloy^  for  abdishing  ia  tbe  iaterior  tUi  faiiDiMe  immk^ 
nbly.  It  ia  for  tbe  gayenuB^ni  to  eadatTOW  i^i«d  om  these 
meaiii*  Boi  there  is  one  point,  not  leia  eeeential  pFObebly»  fotr 
accompliahing  thb  desirable  <49ea,  and  thai  is,  to  destroy,  if  is 
be  possible,  tbe  centre  of  the  fiomtti  nnity ;  and  it  is  for  yoa» 
urbo  have  thus  far  known  how  to  unite  t^e  a^st  distlngnished 
qoalit^s  of  a  general  with  those  of  an  enlightened  politician,  to 
Tiealize  this  ot^ect  if  you  judge  it  practicable/'  Tbe  laagmgn  of 
lh«  second  d^spateh^  is  equally  strongs  and  at  the  sasM  time 
equally  discretionary ;  but  as  it  ceuld  not  have  readked  Bona^ 
parte  when  his  letter  of  the  16tb,  from  Macerala,  was  written, 
this  last  doeussaat  can  only  be  regarded  as  his  reply  to  their 
despatch  of  the  9rd«  As  it  recites  his  reasons  for  preferring  a 
peace  with  Borne  to  a  total  destraetion  of  the  papal  power,  and 
recapitulates  other  of  hia  intentiona  and  proeeediDgB,  extracts  of 
it  will  MTve  to  condnua  and  authenticate  the  narralrre  of  the 
axpeditiott. 

<<  You  will  reesire  herewith  an  account  of  the  flMaaures  I 
adopted,  for  ovgaiuziog  the  administration  at  Ancona,  and  those 
ifbich  I  have  taken  here,  for  tbe  organisation  of  this  provinoe; 
as  well'  as  the  order  I. have  given  in  favour  of  the  recnsant 
priests.  This  order  is  not  contrary  to  the  law,  while  it  ooni|iort8 
with  our  interest  and  the  dictates  of  sound  pdicy;  for  these 
priests  are  greatly  attached  to  us,  and  much  less  fisnaticai  then 
their  Roman  brethren.  They  are  aocnstomed  to  anexistenoe  in 
which  priests  do  not  govern,  which  is  a  great  advance.  They 
are  very  miserable ;  three  fourths  of  them  shed  tears  at  the  aight 
ef  a  Frenchman.  Beskies,  by  driving  them  away,  we  should 
compel  them  to  take  refoge  in  France.  As  here  we  do  not 
touch,  in  the  slightest  manner,  ai&drs  of  rdigmn,  it  is  moeh 
better  that  they  remain  where  diey  are.  If  *yott  approve  this 
measure,  and  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  general  principles  of  your 
policy,  I  shdl  derive  great  advantage  from  these  priests,  in  oon- 
ducting  tbe  aftirs  of  Italy. 

'*  Aacona  is  an  excellent  pert;  twenty^our  houns*  sail  firom 
Macedonia,  and  ten  days  from  Constantinople.  It  is  my  inten^ 
tion  to  collect  there  as  many  Jews  as  I  can;  audi  am  putting 
the  fort  in  the  best  state  of  fortification.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  retain  Aneona  at  a  general  peace,  and  that  it  reaMtin  for 
ever  a  French  port.    It  will  give  us  great  influence  over  the  Ot- 
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taaufin  Forte,  and  render  m  masters  of  the  Adriatic^  as  by 
aieeBS  of  Marseilles^  and  the  islands  of  Ck)rfii  and  St.  Pierre,  ve 
are  already  of  the  Mediterranean  (17).  With  a  garrison  of 
ifkeen  hundred  men,  and  an  expense  of  two  or  three  hmidred 
thonsUnd  fraacs»  to  fortify  a  neighbouring  height,  this  town  will 
be  capable  of  sustaining  a  long  siege. 

''This  is  what  I  mean  te  do.  I  shall  grant  peace  te  the  Pope 
upon  these  conditions ;— that  he  shall  cede  absolutely  to  the  re- 
public, the  legation  of  Bologna,  the  legation  of  Ferrara,  the  lega- 
tion of  Romagna,  the  dutdiy  of  Urbino,  and  the  march  of  Ancona ; 
and  that  he  pay  us,  first,  the  three  millions  at  which  the  treasures 
of  Loretto  are  yalued;  second,  the  fifteen  millions  which  remain 
due  under  the  amustioe;  that  he  surrender  to  us  all  his  cayalry 
and  artillery  horses;  that  hedisnuss  Colli  and  the  rest  of  the  Au- 
strians;  and  that  he  deliyer  up  to  us  all  the  arms  ot  the  new  regi- 
ments created  since  the  armistice.  If  these  conditions  are  not 
accepted,  I  shall  go  to  Rome* 

''I  prefer  an  accomodation  temardnngtoRome;  first,  because 
it  wSl  avoid  a  discussion  with  the  king  of  Naples,  which  may  be- 
come very  serious ;  second,  because  the  Pope  and  aU  the  Roman 
princes  flying  from  Rome,  I  shaU  never  get  from  them  the  objects 
I  demand ;  third,  because  Rome  cannot  eiist  after  being  despoiled 
of  her  finM  provinces,  and  a  revolution  wiD  come  about  of  itsdf ; 
firarth,  the  court  of  Rome,  yielding  to  us  all  its  righte  to  these 
provinces,  our  property  in  thran  cannot  be  regarded  at  a  general 
peace  as  a  momentary  success,  since  it  will  be  an  afiiir  entirely 
finished;  and  lastly,  it  will  render  the  division  we  have  here  at 
once  diaposable  for  the  operations  in  the  Frioul,  and  will  give  me 
time,  before  I  am  engaged  in  a  new  stmgi^e  with  the  Austrians, 
to  conclude  a  secret  arrangement  with  the  senate  of  Venice." 

Besides  the  information  which  this  correspondence  furmsfaes 
respecting  the  f^^mpoign  against  the  Pope^  it  affords  an  interesting 
iUnstraticm.of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Bonaparte's  power.  In- 
stead of  addressing  him  as  a  general  subject  te  their  orders,  and 
prescribing  rules  for  his  conduct  in  war  policy  and  negotiation, 
as  they  had  done  in  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  the 
directors  approached  him  in  February  as  a  personage  of  at  least 
coordinate  authority,  susceptible  of  their  advice,  but  independent 
of  their  control,  and  entitled  to  the  irresponsible  direction  of  af- 
ftirs  in  Italy.    This  admitted  authority  deserves  te  be  remarked. 
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sinoeitmaybesaidto  constimte  thefint  dedded  stq^iBhisad- 
Yaocement  to  supreme  power.  And  while  the  ease  of  Us  asceot 
denoted  the  inyolnntary  nature  of  the  process,  the  firmness  of  his 
attitude  was  no  obscure  indUcatkm  of  the  immense  elevation  he 
was  able  to  attain.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  at  any  period  of 
his  life  he  ever  expressed  himself  in  language  more  unconstrained 
•and  positive  than  in  the  passage  of  this  letter  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  directory,  that  he  should  march  to  home 
and  destroy  the  Papal  government.—''  I  shall  grant  peace  to  the 
Pope  on  these  conditions.*'— ''I  prefer  an  accommodation  to  march- 
ing to  Rome."  * 

When  the  plenipotentiaries  met  at  Tolentino,  the  discussion  was 
opened  by  signer  Gateppi,  who  had  been  previously  engaged  in 
the  abortive  conferences  with  Salicetti  and  Garrau,  at  Florence. 
A  decorous  attention  was  yielded  by  Bonaparte  to  the  florid  and 
redundant  discourse  of  this  envoy ;  who,  as  he  was  oUiged  to 
admit,  that  the  Pope  was  the  offending  party,  could  not  deny  that 
he  was  bound  to  make  reparation  either  by  cession  of  territory, 
or  by  an  equivalent  in  contributions.  The  three  legations  of  Fer- 
rara,  Bologna,  and  the  Romagna,  the  march  of  Ancona,  or  as 
it  was  otherwise  called,  the  province  of  Macerata,  the  dutchy  of 
Urbioo,  and  the  district  of  Perrugia,  had  already  submitted  to  the 
republican  arms.  When  Bonaparte  proposed  contributions^  Ga- 
leppi  protested  the  poverty  of  the  Roman  treasury ;  but  when  the 
cesrion  of  the  conquered  provinces  was  alternatively  insisted  on, 
it  appeared  that  funds  to  a  large  amount  could  be  produced.  The 
negotiation  being  confined  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  sacrifices, 
or  to  a  combination  of  both,  it  was  soon  terminated  by  a  treaty, 
which  was  signed  on  the  lihh  of  February. 

The  Pope  obliged  himself  to  renounce  all  alliances  with  the 
powers  at  war  against  the  French  republic,  and  to  dose  his  ports 
to  their  military  flags.  He  renounced  the  ancient  claim  of  the 
holy  See  to  Avignon,  and  the  county  of  Venaissin.  He  ceded  the 
legations  of  Bologia,  Ferrara  and  the  Romagna;  and  agreed  to 
the  occupation  of  Ancona  by  a  French  garrison,until  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  general  peace.  In  addition,  he  bound  himsdf  to  pay 
thirty  millions  of  francs,  instead  of  the  fifteen  millions  which  were 
duemider  the  armistice  of  Bologna;  to  deliver  up  the  master- 
pieces of  the  fine  arts  enumerated  therein;  to  disavow  solemnly 
the  murder  of  Basseville,  and  pay  an  indemnification  of  three 
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handfed  thousand  francs  to  his  family.  He  farther  agreed  to 
set  at  liberty  all  persons  imprisoned  within  his  dominions,  on  ao 
coont  of  their  political  opinioiis,  and  to  allow  the  French  school 
of  Arts  at  Rome  to  be  reestablished  on  its  ancient  footing.  These 
conditions  being  fulfilled,  the  French  troops  were  to  evacuate 
bis  territory.  Thus  by  preferring  an  alliance  with  Austria,  and 
a  war  with  France,  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  conditions  of  the 
armistice  of  Bologna,  with  which  Bonaparte  would  originally  have 
been  satisfied,  the  Pope  lost  fifteen  millions  of  francs,  the  Ro- 
magna,  and  temporarily,  the  port  of  Ancona ;  exclusive  of  his  claim 
to  territory  in  France. 

After  relating  in  his  memoirs  the  mode  and"  result  of  this  ne- 
gotiation, Bonaparte  observes,  that  he  insisted  a  long  time  that 
the  court  of  Rome  should  engage  to  suppress  the  inquisition.  It 
was  represented  to  him  that  the  inquisition  was  no  longer  what 
it  once  was,  that  at  present  it  was  rather  a  tribunal  of  police  than 
of  religious  faith ;  and  that  the  Auto  da  fe  existed  no  longer.  **  These 
arguments,  he  says,  he  appreciated  at  their  just  value;  but  be 
desisted  from  the  demand  in  question  in  order  to  gratify  the  Pope, 
who,  in  his  private  correspondence,  opened  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject. Be  contented  himself  with  the  legations  of  Bologna  and 
Ferrara,  and  the  Romagna,  and  the.  military  occupation  of  Ancona. 
This  was  the  consequence  of  his  principle  to  respect  the  temporal 
existence  of  the  Pope.  If,  as  the  patriots  of  the  Gispadan  re* 
public  desired,  he  had*enlarged  tbeir  state  by  adding  to  it  the 
dutchy  of  Urbino,  Ancona,  and  the  province  of  Macerata,  and 
extended  its  limits  to  the  province  of  Tronto  and  the  Appennines, 
it  would  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  A  war  with  this  power  would  have  been  the  inevitable 
consequence,  even  if  the  governments  of  France  and  Naples  had 
been  opposed  to  it.'* 

His  reasons  for  not  gratifying  the  appetite  of  the  new  republic 
for  an  accession  of  territory,  appear  to  be  perfectly  sound ;  but 
his  deference  for  the  personal  andhatrocious  wishes  of  PiusY I  is  not 
to  be  vindicated.  The  rule  which  he  had  prescribed  for  general 
Vanbois  at  Leghorn ; '  *  While  we  support  the  interests  of  our  own 
country,  we  ought  to  be  generous  and  just,"  should  have^overned 
his  own  conduct  at  Tolentino :  and  surely  it  was  neither  generous 
nor  even  just>  when  he  hadit  in  his  power  to  extirpate  an  institution 
which  perverU  the  religion  of  God-to  the  most  diabolical  purposes 
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of  men,  U>  reflnun  f rom  doing  00  oai  of  respeel  to 
aenutions  and  fiinalical  wishes  of  a  doting  priesi,  who,  npon  aaj 
change  of  fortune  or  temper,  might  have  renewed  the  inqnisition 
in  all  its  horrors.  Bat  a  respect  for  the  weakness  of  the  Tan- 
quished,  originatuig  in  consdons  strength  and  innate  generosity, 
appears  to  haye  been  a  feeling  which  he  could  at  no.period  of  his 
life  resist. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  probable,  his  forbearance  was  the  less  re* 
luctant  in  consequence  of  a  despatdi  firom  general  Jonberl  in- 
forming him  that  the  Archduke  Charles  had  arriyed  in  the  Tyred, 
and  was  making  active  preparations  for  opening  a  new  ft«inpaiiep>- 

A  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Joubert*on  the  17th,  while  it  disco- 
vers the  anxious  vigilance  with  which  his  mind  reverted  to  his 
army  on  the  Adige,  is  too  rich  in  military  instruction  to  rendw  its 
length  unacceptable. 

**  You  must  have  been  joined  by  the  11th  and  5th  regiments. 
The  S6th  light  infemry  ought  to  be  now  at  Verona.  It  has  orders 
to  follow  the  5th,  being  intended  for  the  same  division.  I  had 
thought  that  the  headquarters  of  this  division  ought  to  be  at  Bor- 
go  du  val  Sugana ;  nevertheless  if  you  think  it  would  be  belter  si- 
tuated at  Lenico  or  Pergine,  you  are  authorised  to  give  dizwtioas 
accordingly. 

**  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  9th.  I  entreat  you  to  r^ 
fleet,  and  to  observe  more  closely  the  localities.  For  I  cannot  con- 
ceive, supposing  your  line  on  the  Lavis  forced  and  your  retreat 
executed  during  the  night,  that  you  should  not  have  an  interme- 
diate line  as  near  as  possitde  to  your  former  one,  where  you  would 
be  able  to  hold  out  a  whole  day,  put  your  irwipB  in  order,  and 
collect  togedier  the  scattered  men  or  st^Sigflf  ing  corps  that  had 
not  been  able  to  join  you  in  the  night.  The  next  night,  if  necessary, 
resume  your  march,  and  reoccupy  the  line  of  Mori  and  Torboie, 
holding  the  enemy  in  check  there  several  days..  Then  fell  back 
to  the  Corona,  next  to  the  intrenched  camp  at  Castel  Novo;  and 
finally  under  the  walls  of  Mantua  or  Verona^  To  act  otherwise 
would  not  be  making  war,  the  art  of  which  consbto  wholly,  when 
one  operates  with  an  inferior  force,  in  gaining  time.  To  prevent 
the  enemy  from  attacking  Mori  and  Torboie  forthwith,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  best  plan  was  to  throw  a  bridge  over  tbe  Adiga 
between  Roveredo  and  Trent,  and  fortify  its  head.  By  this 
means,  the  enemy  could  niake  no  attempt  against  Mori  and  Tor- 
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bole*  wm  after  haTing  forced  general  Bey>  who  ought,  at  all 
erents  to  retreat  to  Torbole. 

*'  I  begyoii  to  ^eme  aporithre  answer  to  this  question;  Is  there 
a  good  line  from  Torbdie  to  Mori  ?  It  dbght  to  rest  oh  the  lake 
and  the  Adige ;  and  I  had  directed,  first,  that  the  works  necessary 
for  this  line  should  be  constructed ;  second,  that  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable point  a  redodbl  should  be  established,  and  that  ditches 
should  be  cut  across  the  roads,  so  as  to  inake  this  position  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Gbiusa  and  Mroli ;  With  this  eiception,  that 
the  enemy  not  being  posted  on  the  bank  of  the  river  next  to  Mori, 
then  is  no  occasion  for  the  same  lorc6  ta  defehd  thb  position,  as 
for  the  defence  of  Uvoli. 

''  I  desire  you  to  read  over  again  die  instructions  which  I  trans- 
mitted to  you  at  the  moment  of  your  entering  Trent,  and  to  make 
with  exactness  the  preparations  they  caft  for;  smce  they  form  a 
part  of  a  system  of  war,  for  the  ftampaign  which  we  ai*e  about  to, 
eoier  upon.  I  tKHf  entireljr  on  you  and  the  superior  officer 
of  engineers,  to  whom  I  haye  given  an  order  to  repair  to  Trent,, 
as  to  die  particidar  positions  to  be  taken,  and  for  the  appfication 
of  die  genoal  ideas.contained  hi  my  instructions. 

**  My  plan  for  the  d^ience  of  the  Tyrol  is  this.  The  instant  you 
are  obliged  to  evacuate  Treat,  rally  in  front  of  Rovei'edo,  6c- 
copying  witb  the  whole  divbion  of  general  Rey  the  heights  of  Mori. 
After  holding  out  here  durmg  thd  whole  day,  pass  the  Adige 
and  post  your  three  divisions  between  the  Adige,  Mori,  and  Tor- 
boie^  placing  only  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  and  some  small  detach-* 
meats  In  the  narrowest  passes  between  Mori  and  Rivoli  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  reaching  ABa  t  and  even  to  construct  at  this  last 
place  a  good  redoubt,  taking  care  to  eut  up  the  roads  all  around 
H  and  to  erect  a  bridge  opposite  to  it,  with  the  head  thereof  for- 
tified«  Whoever  I*  master  o^  <me  baak  o^  the  Adige  and  has 
a  bridge  over  it,  is  master  of  both  banki.  Afterwatds,  should  the 
oeoapation  of  the  line  of  Mori  and  Torbbie  become  useless,  in  con- 
seqaenee  of  events  that  may  take  place  with  the  other  divisions  of 
the  army,  then  Maattta,  Peschiera,  or  some  othetplaee,  will  afford 
protection  to  your  corps. 

''The  line  of  IdvoUis  ther^re  of  no  us«  to  me^  unless  It  be  as  a 

nHmmatary  iM)sitioa  togaia  a  fi^w  dayft*  iiiiie.  it  is  tooremoto 
from  the  gorges  ol  the  Brenta  to  admit  of  the  corps  occupying  it, 
ever  to  be  succoured  by  a  flank  movement  upon  Trent.    This 
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I  should  think*  will  sefflce  to  make  yoo  fed  the  importaaee  of  the 
line  of  Mori*  where  nature  must  be  assisted  by  art.  Should  any 
circumsunoe  arise  which  should  cause  you  to  be  forced  in  the  lioe 
of  Mori*  sooner  than  ten  days  after  you  had  beoi  driven  from  die 
Lavis*  the  campaign  would  be  lost. 

*   "In  a  few  days  I  shall  return  to  the  army*  ^ere  I  feel  that  my 
presence  is  becoming  necessary.  The  troops  are  within  three  days' 
march  of  Rome.    I  am  in  treaty  with  the  priesthood  here,  and 
this  time  again  the  Pope  will  saye  his  capita},  after  ceding  lo  os 
his  finest  provinces  and  his  cash*  by  which  means^  we  'shall  be  in 
condition  to  perform  the  great  task  of  the  approaching  campaign.** 
Although  the  sacrifice  of  territory  and  treasure*  to  which  the 
Pope  was  compelled  to  submit  in  the  treaty  of  Tolendno*  was*  as 
cardinal  Mattei  wrote  to  his  gOYemment*  ''extremely  severe,*'  it 
was  really  moderate  when  ciHnpared  with  the  unsparing  inten* 
tions  of  the  directory*  and  the  unquestioned  power  of  their  gene- 
ral to  execute  them.    Sensible  of  this  feet,  and  conscious  <tf  the 
forbearance  from  which  it  arose*  Bonaparte*  a3  soon  as  the  treaty 
was  signed*  despatched  bis  aide  de  camp  Junot  to  Rome*  with  the 
following  answer  to  the  letter  of  his  holiness*  which  had  beende* 
Uvered  to  him  by  the  papal  comndssionera.    ''It  is  my  duty  to 
th^k  your  holiness  for  the  obliging  expressions*  contained  in  the 
letter  ypu  took  the  trouble  to  write  to  me.    The  peace  between 
die  French  republic  and  your  holiness  is  just  signed*  and  I  con- 
gratulate myself  on  having  contributed  to  your  repose.    I  entreat 
your  holiness  to  distrust  those  individuals  at  Rome*  who  are  either 
sold  to  the  courts  hostile  to  France*  or  are  led  away  by  those 
odious  passions  which  induce  the  ruin  of  states.    All  Europe  is 
aware  of  the  pacific  disposijtions*  and  conciliatory  virtues  of  your 
holiness.    The  French  republic  will  prove  to  be*  I  hope,  among 
the  best  friends  of  Rome.    I  send  my  ai^e  de  camp*  who  bears 
the  rank  of  colonel*  to  eq)res8  to  you  the  perfect  esteem  andvene- 
rationl  entertain  for  your  person;  and  I  beg  you  to  be  assured 
of  my  desire*  to  testify  on  all  occasions*  my  respect  and  reve- 
rence/'   The  language  of  this  letter*  so  different  from  that  which 
the  French  government  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  towards 
the  Pope*  while  it  was  calcuhited  to  cause  his  mind  to  dwell  rather 
on  what  be  had  aayed  by  the  treaty  than  <m  what  he  had  lost 
by  the  war*  was  the  suliject  of  remark  both  in  the  army  and  at 
Paris, 
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Janot  was  accompanied  by  the  minister  Gacaolt,  and  foUoved 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  by  generals  Victor  and  Lannes,  who 
embraced  this  opportunity  of  visiting  the  eternal  dty.  On  resum- 
ing bis  functions  near  the  court  of  Rome,  Cacault  was  received 
^ith  marked  attention,  by  the  ministers  of  state  and  the  members 
of  the  sacred  college.  The  two  generals  were  presented  to  the 
Pop^  and  passing  through  the  streets  with  their  escort  of  cavalry, 
were  followed  by  crowds  of  the  citizens,  who  having  been  taught 
to  regard  French  soldiers  as  ruffians,  were  as  much  struck  with 
their  courteous  deportment,  as  with  their  martial  ajqpearance  (18]  • 

But  Bonaparte  himself,  superior  to  the  temptations  both  of 
triumph  and  curiosity,  advanced  no  nearer  to  Rome  than  To- 
lentino,  devoting  his  time  and  attention,  as  appears  from  his 
correspondence,  altogether  to  the  public  senoce. 

The  coui)t  of  Naples,  tliough  not  venturing  on  open  interference, 
took  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  issue  of  this  expedition,  that  their 
envoy  the  Prince  Bdmont  Pignatelli,  attended  Bonaparte  on  his 
mardi  fromBologna,  and  indulged  in  diplomatic  artifices,  of  which 
the  general  left  in  his  memoirs  the  following  account,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  one  of  his  despatches  to  the  directory. 

*'  When  Napoleon  was  on  his  march  through  the  papal  territory, 
and  threatened  Rome,  the  mimster  of  Naples  who  followed  the 
headquarters,  showed  him  confidentially  a  letter  from  the  Queen, 
announcing  that  she  was  about  to  cause  thirty  thousand  men  to 
march  to  cover  Rome.  **  I  thank  you  for  this  confidence,*'  said 
the  general,  ''  and  I  will  return  it  by  equal  confidence."  He 
then  rang  for  his  secretary,  and  made  him  bring  the  bundle  of 
papers  endorsed  Naples,  from  which  he  took  a  despatch  he  had 
written  to  the  directory,  before  the  taking  of  Mantua,  and  read 
as  fdlows ;  *  The  embarrassment  caused  by  the  approach  of  Al- 
vinzi,  would  not  prevent  my  sending  six  thousand  Lombards  and 
Poles  to  punish  the  court  of  Rome.  But  as  it  is  evident  that  the 
king  of  Naples  might  send  forward  thirty  thousand  men,  for  the 
defence  of  the  holy  see,  I  will  not  march  against  Rome  until  after 
Mantua  is  taken,  and  the  reenforcements  you  promise  me,  shall 
have  arrived;  so  that  if  the  court  of  Nicies  should  violate  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  I  may  dispose  of  twenty  five  thousand  men  to  take 
possession  of  the  capital,  and  oblige  the  court  to  take  refuge  in 
Sicily.'  An  extraocdinary  courier  despatched  in  the  night  by  the 
priBfe  Pignatelli,  was  charged,  no  doubt,  with  a  communication  in- 
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fonDing  the  qoeeii  of  diemaimer  in  wUch  his  iiai^^ 
rocehred."    From  lloiiapane*s  detpttch  it  tppetrs,  that  Pi(pial«li 
by  a  sort  of  diplomatic  legerdemain,  dianged  his  character  vpoo 
this  return  of  confidence  for  confidence,  ''andresnaoDghia  oB- 
cial  tone,  disavowed  all  that  he  bad  himself  #aid  in  confidence.** 

Notwithstanding  this  awkirard  ^scomfitnre,  so  nnscmpidoas 
and  insatiable  was  the  desire  of  this  envoy,  to  penetrate  the  aecr^ 
intentions  of  the  French  general,  that  on  several  occasions,  bat 
particularly  at  Loretto  and  daring  tlie  negotiations  at  TolenlHio, 
he  was  surprised  in  the  act  of  listening  at  the  keyhole  of  Booa- 
parte*s  quarters,  and  was  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of  being  driven 
off  by  Uie  doorkeepers.  The  infemy  of  the  minister  was  nol,  il 
may  be  supposed,  an  unfair  indicatioa  of  the  oharaeler  cf  Us 
court. 

On  his  march  from  Faenia  to  Ancona,  Bonapartefonnd  liiniaelf 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  little  state  of  San  M«ino,  whose  ter- 
ritory, embraced  within  that  of  the  pope,  whom  it  aduiowledged 
as  a  protector  but  not  as  a  sovereign,  was  composed  of  a  ain^ 
mountain,  and  contained  a  population  of  seven  thoasand  aoids. 
To  the  regent  of  this  microscopical  republic,  the  French  general 
deputed  the  geometer  Monge,  with  his  assurances,  aa  the  organ 
of  the  directory,  of  peace  and  inviolable  friendship ;  and  with  an 
ofler  of  his  services,  which  was  thus  expressed,  **  If  any  part  of 
your  frontiers  is  in  dispute,  or  if  any  part  of  the  ondispated  ter- 
ritory on  your  borders,  be  absolutely  necessary  to  your  exist- 
ence, I  am  charged  by  the  general  in  chief  to  request  yon  to  fai- 
form  him  of  it.  It  will  be  with  the  greatest  readiness,  that  he  will 
exert  himself  to  give  you  proofs  of  the  sincere  frie^idsh^  of  the 
French  republic.'*  The  sages  of  San  Marino  modelitly  and  pru- 
dently declined  any  accession  of  territory,  as  **  a  gift  which  might 
endanger  their  liberty.*'  They  expressed  a  desire»  however^  to 
establish  a  commercial  intercourse  with  thehr  sister  republic^  and 
finally  accepted  a  present  of  four  pieces  of  artillery,  whidiafler 
the  peace  of  Tolentino,  Bonaparte  sent  diem  in  testimony  of  his 
respect  (19). 

While  negotiations  for  peace  were  going  on  at  Tolentino,  Au« 
gereau  was  conveying  to  Paris,  the  trophies  of  war.  Bis  miBsion 
was  announced  by  Bonaparte  to  the  directory,  in  a  despatch  of 
the  tSth  of  February.  <'  General  Augereau  hassetoff  withthesixty 
colours,  taken  from  the  garrison  of  Mantua.    In  this  brave  { 
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raly  to  whom  the  republic  is  indebted  for  such  distjognished  ser- 
▼icest  yoa  will  aee  a  citizen,  eitremely  zealeos  in  support  of  the 
gOYemment  and  the  constitution.  I  will  not  repeat  to  yon  a 
detail  of  his  exploits  in  this  campaign.  But  there  was  scarcely  an 
aSadr^  in  which  he  and  his  intrepid  division,  did  not  contribute  to 
our  victory.  I  beg  that,  as  soon  as  his  mission  is  ftdfilled,  and  he 
shall  have  profited  of  the  short  interval,  during  which  our  opera- 
tions will  be  less  active  than  usual,  to  attend  to  his^private  afiurs, 
yoa  aend  him  back  to  the  army  without  the  least  delay." 

The  presentation  of  these  colours,  which  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  March,  was  attended  with  circumstances  of  uncommon 
pomp  and  solemnity ;  as  it  was  justly  deemed  a  celebration,  not 
only  of  the  triumph  of  the  army,  but  of  the  conquest  of  Italy.  The 
fluniater  of  war,  upon  introducing  Augereau  to  the  directory,  pro- 
nounced an  address,  in  which,  while  full  justice  was  done  to  the 
services  of  this  general,  the  genius  and  exploits  of  Bonaparte  were 
duly  applauded.  But  Augereau  in  his  oration,  made  not  the 
slightest  reference  to  Us  commanding  general,  dwelling  exclu- 
sively on  the  republican  creed  and  military  virtues  of  the  army, 
which  he  averred,  had  gained  in  eleven  months,  twenty  seven 
IMtcbed  battles  and  sixty  four  combats.  It  happened  that  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  then  in  appearance  about  twelve  years  old,  had  been 
pemdtted  to  witness  this  spectacle.  Notwithstanding  the  great  in- 
terest which  Augereau,  who  had  on  one  side  of  him  his  aged  father, 
and  on  the  other  a  brother  that  was  also  his  aide  de  camp,  excited, 
the  boy  bearing  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  was  not  the  least  com- 
manding figure  in  the  exhibitioD.  In  the  Moniteur  of  next  day, 
the  circumstance  was  thus  noticed:  ''The  public  was  impatient 
to  hear  general  Augereau.  Upon  beholding  him,  the  spectators 
reverted  in  imagination,  to  the  battles  in  which  he  had  been  dis- 
tinguished. Beside  him  were  his  Esther,  an  old  soldier,  whose 
face  in  spite  of  his  gray  hairs,  seemed  still  to  respire  the  ardour  of 
battle,  ud  his  brother,  who  as  his  aide  de  camp,  had  shared  his 
toils.  Near  him  also  was  remarked,  with  a  lively  interest,  a 
brother  of  the  general  in  chief  Bonaparte,  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  in  whose  countenance  the  spiectators  were  studious  to  trace 
the  features  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy.^ 

In  the  expedition  against  Borne,  twelve  stands  of  colours  had 
been  taken  from  the  papal  troops.  These  trophies  cost  little  more 
than  a  military  promenade.  With  five«tliers»  which  the  Ausirians 
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had  lo«t  in  the lasC  aSiirs in  the  Tyrolaiid on  Che  Braota, 
were  sent  to  Paris,  and  presented  to  the  govcmmeni  with 
than  the  costomary  pomp 

With  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  pope»  tenninated  tUs  mei 
able  campaign  of  Italy ;  which  besides  the  miUlary  episodes  ck 
Pavia,  Leghorn,  Bologna,  and  Tolentino,  was  divided  inio  six 
great  periods,  disUngnishaUe  under  the  celebrated  names  of  Moo- 
tenotte,  Lodi,  Gastiglione,  Bassano,  Areola,  and  BiyoU. 

Leaving  general  Victor  in  command  at  Foligno,  in  order  to, 
superintend  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  Bonaparte  liiiiisdf»  asi 
soon  as  he  received  the  pope's  ratification,  returned  by  Anooaa 
and  Bologna,  to  Mantua,  for  the  purpose  of  organiring  the  reeo- 
forcements  which  had  recently  joined  his  army,  and  preparing  for 
the  invasion  of  Germany;  a  project  which  it  will  be  reaienibered 
he  iiad  early  conceived,  and  of  which  it  appears,  he  had  never 
lost  sight. 

Upon  reaching  Mantua,  he  reviewed  the  two  diviakms  whidi, 
under  generals  Bemadotteand  Delmas,  had  been  detached  to  bis 
support  from  the  armies  on  the  Bhine.  The  extreme  danger  to 
which  the  directors  had  exposed  Italy,  and  the  small  army  whicfa 
held  it,  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Areola ;  the  murmurs  of  the 
troops  and  the  censures  of  the  public,  at  this  error  of  policy  or 
absence  of  principle ;  and  the  apprehension  of  the  effect  which  the 
loss  of  Lombardy,  coming  on  the  back  of  the  fulure  of  the  cam* 
paign  and  the  taking  of  Kehl  and  Huninguen  by  the  ardidnke 
Charles  on  the  Bhine,  might  have  on  their  own  position  in  France, 
had  forced  them  at  last  to  send  important  succours  to  thdr  general 
in  luly. 

Bonaparte  found  the  new  regiments,  well  disciplined  and  in 
good  condition.  The  musterrolls  exhibited  an  aggregate  of 
thirty  thousand,  but  the  actual  strength  of  the  divisions,  was 
only  seventeen  thousand;  so  great  had  been  the  desertion,  par- 
ticularly from  the  corps  of  Delmas,  in  traversing  France  and  cross^ 
ing  the  Alps  (20).  But  even  thus  diminished,  this  reenforoe- 
ment,  added  to  the  liberation  of  Serrurier's  division  ftcm  the 
siege  of  Mantua,  made  Bonaparte  deem  himself  capable  of  forcing 
his  way  across  the  Julian  Alps.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  fail  to 
represent  to  the  governement,  the  wide  difference  whkh,  as  usual, 
existed  between,  the  nominal  and  actual  strength  of  his  reenforoe- 
ments;  and  in  doing  so,  made  an  apfriication  which  shows  his 
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oonstanl  sdidtade  to  preserve  the  discipline  of  his  army,  and  his 
nnifbrm  repagnance  to  military  plunder.  ''I  intreat  you  to  send 
to  the  army  citizen  Ghampeaui,  formerly  colonel  of  the  10th  chas- 
seurs, but  appointed  by  me  colonel  of  the  7th  hussars.  This  corps 
is  Tiolently  given  to  plundering,  but  Champeaux  irill  reduce  it  to 
order." 

With  respect  to  Mantua,  he  gave  directions  to  the  chief  engi- 
neer to  have  the  fortifications  repaired  and  augmented,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  prepare  mines  for  blowing  them  up,  in  case  it  should 
enter  into  the  views  of  the  directory  to  restore  that  place  to  the 
Emperor.  The  hospitals  were  crowded  with  the  Austrian  sick 
and  wounded,  who,  their  own  provisions  being  completely  ex- 
hausted, were  subsisted,  by  his  direction,  out  of  the  stores  of  \he 
French  army. 

A  great  many  paintings  by  the  Italian  masters,  were  found  in 
the  various  palaces  of  Mantua.  These  Bonaparte  had  carefully 
packed  up,  and  sent  to  embellish  the  capital  of  France,  Above 
the  rest,  the  beautiful  frescos  of  Titian,  representing  the  wars 
of  the  Titans,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  French  officers  and 
artists,  who  had  been  actors  or  spectators  in  the  late  gigantic 
conflicts.  A  commission  of  the  latter  presented  several  projects 
to  Bonaparte,  for  detaching  these  masterpieces  from  the  walls, 
and  conveying  them  to  Paris.  But  he  was  so  fearful  they  might 
be  destroyed  in  the  attempt,  that  although  they  were  in  an  unsafe 
and  perishing  condition,  he  would  not  suffor  it  to  be  made  (21). 

In  communicating  to  the  government,  the  capitulation  of  Man- 
tua, Bonaparte  made  honorable  mention  of  generals  Serrurier  and 
Kilmaine,  as  in  previous  reports,  he  had  recounted  the  ample  ser- 
vices of  Massena  and  Augereau.  Founding  their  proceeding  on 
these  representations,  the  directory  addressed  to  three  of  these 
generals  of  division,  the  following  complimentary  letters,  which 
were  published  in  their  official  journal  of  the  18th  of  February. 
**  To  genertU  Massena.*' 

**  The  executive  directory  congratulates  yon,  citizen  general, 
on  the  fresh  successes  which  you  have  obtained  over  the  enemies 
of  the  republic.  The  brave  division  which  you  command,  covered 
itself  with  glory  in  the  three  successive  days  which  forced  Man- 
tua to  capitulate;  and  the  government  makes  it  a  matter  of  duty 
to  rank  you  in  its  esteem,  among  the  most  able  and  successful  ge- 
nerab  of  the  republic.*' 
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''  To  general  EUnmim.'* 

''The  surrender  of  Manias^  chiiea  general,  reminds  the  eie- 
cuUre  direoory  thai  yon  most  bappQy  contribuMl  to  that  eves 
whQe  Gonmiandmg  the  blockade.  After  giTing  iBpented  prooft  of 
courage  and  talent  in  the  field  at  batde,  you  at  present  find  ni  the 
command  of  Lomi)ardy  an  interesting  opportunity  to  display  new, 
and  not  less  useful  abilities;  and  the  directory  continaes  to  count 
on  the  wisdom  and  purity  of  your  republican  prindples.*' 
**  To  general  Augereau" 

''  You  continue  to  sustain,  citizen  general,  the  brffliaiit  reputa- 
tion, you  have  acquired*  The  directory  acknowledge  liint  the 
ability  of  your  mamBuvres,  during  the  second  attenqpt  of  Ahrinzi 
to  relieve  Mantua,  contributed  very  much  to  the  soooess  of  the 
republic.  New  opportunities  of  signalizing  your  military  tnlenu 
and  republican  devotion  will  be  afforded  ydu;  this  being  the  most 
honorable  reward  for  servioesrendered  to  the  country/' 

A  complimentary  letter  was  also  addressed  to  colonel  Dnvmo*, 
who  retorted  the  defiance  of  the  cdtonelof  hulans,  and  oyeroame 
him  in  single  combat  (22j .  The  marked  and  ii^urious  silenoe  c^ 
served  towards  Serrurier,  who  besides  gaining  the  batde  of  Mon- 
dovi,  had  commenced  and  finished  the  siege  of  Ihntua,  doubtless 
arose  from  the  political  aversion  of  the  directory  for  an  officer, 
who  with  perfect  fidelity  to  the  republic,  retained  noticms  of  sober- 
dmation  and  forms  of  deportment,  which  he  had  acquired  nnder 
the  monarchy.  But  a  just  estimate  of  the  qualilies  of  this  general, 
as  well  as  of  his  comrades,  Berthier,  Massraa,  Augereau,  Kfimame 
and  Joubert,  may  be  found  in  the  character  left  of  them  by  Bo- 
naparte himself,  who  knew  perfectly  their  virtues  and  defects. 
These  graphical  portraits,  will  form  an  appropriate  condosion 
to  the  history  of  a  campaign,  in  which  the  originab  were  so  ok- 
nently  distinguished. 

"  Berthier  was  now  about  forty-two  years  of  age^  His  £sther, 
a  geographical  engineer,  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  seeing  oc- 
casionally Louis  the  XV.  and  XYL,  in  consequence  of  being 
charged  with  sketching  the  plans  of  their  hunts,  on  retoniing 
from  which,  they  took  pleasure  in  pointing  out  the  errors  they 
had  discovered.  While  young,  Berthier  made  the  campaign  in 
America  as  lieutenant  attached  to  the  staff  of  Rocbambean.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he  was  cdonel,  and  he  com- 
manded the  national  guard  of  Versailles,  where  bo  showed  him- 
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self  tiolently  opposed  to  the  perty  of  Lecointre.  Employed  m 
adjutant  geaerd  in  la  Yendte,  he  was  there  wovoded.  After 
the  dtb  Thermidor,  he  acted  as  adjutant  general  to  KeDermann, 
in  the  army  of  the  Alps»  and  followed  that  general  when  he 
passed  to  the  oonunand  of  the  army  of  Italy.  He  it  was  who 
caused  that  army  to  take  up  the  line  of  the  Borghetto,  which 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  When  KeUermann  re- 
turned to  the  army  of  the  Alps,  he  carried  Berthier  with  him. 
But  when  Napoleon  took  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  Berthier 
applied  for  and  obtained  the  place  of  chief  of  his  staff.  In  this 
oqMicity,  he  followed  him  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy  and  Egypt, 
Subsequently,  he  became  minister  of  war,  major  general  of  the 
grand  army,  and  prince  of  Neufchatel  and  Wagram.  He  married 
a  princess  of  Bavaria,  and  was  loaded  with  favours  by  Napoleon. 
He  possessed  great  activity;  he  attended  his  general  in  all  his 
reconnaissances  and  excursions,  without  intermitting  in  the  leasts 
his  labours  in  the  cabinet.  He  wanted  dedsion  of  character, 
was  not  qualified  for  a  command  in  chief,  but  had  an  excellent 
capacity  for  the  place  of  a<i||tttant  general.  He  was  familiar  with 
maps,  understood  well  the  duty  of  reconnoitring,  attended  per- 
sonally to  the  despatch  of  orders,  and  was  accustomed  to  exhibit 
with  deamess  the  most  complicated  movements  of  an  army.  At 
first  it  was  endeavoured  to  make  him  the  instrument  of  detract- 
ing from  his  chief,  by  describing  him  as  his  Mentor,  and  giving 
out  that  the  acyutant  general  directed  the  operations.  These 
efiorts  did  not  succeed.  Berthier  did  all  he  could  to  hush  them 
up,  as  they  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  army.  After  the 
campaign  of  Italy,  he  had  command  of  the  army  which  went  to 
take  possession  of  Bome,  and  he  proclaimed  the  Boman  republic 
in  that  dty." 

''  Hassena  was  a  native  of  Nice.  He  entered  the  French  ser-> 
vice  in  the  royal  Italian  regiment.  At  the  moment  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  was  an  officer,  and  by  a  rapid  promotion  became 
general  of  division.  In  the  army  of  Italy,  he  served  under  the 
commanders  in  chief,  Dugommier,  Dumerbion,  Kdlermann,  and 
Scberer^  He  was  of  a  robust  frame,  indefatigable,  night  and  day 
on  horseback  am<mg  the  rocks  and  in  the  mountains.  In  moun- 
tain warfare  he  was  particularly  expert.  He  was  of  a  decided 
character  and  of  mtrq^d  courage,  full  of  ambition  and  self-love. 
His  distinctive  characteristic. was  obstinacy;  he  was  never  die- 
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couraged.  Bot  he  neglected  discipline,  was  inattentiTe  to  the 
adminisiralive  service,  and  was  therefore  not  beloTed  byhb 
troops.  His  dispositions  for  attack  were  not  made  with  skiD,  his 
conversation  was  void  of  interest.  Bvt  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
cannon,  in  showers  of  buUets  and  the  midst  of  danger,  his  in- 
tellect acquired  its  proper  force  and  dearness.  Was  he  beaten, 
he  renewed  the  battle  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  in  Italy,  be  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
bearing  to  the  directory  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben.  During 
the  campaign  of  Egypt,  he  commanded  the  army  of  Hdretia, 
and  saved  the  republic  by  his  victory  of  Zurich.  Afterwards, 
he  was  created  marshal,  duke  of  Rivoli,  and  prince  of  Ess- 
ling"  (83). 

**  Augereau,  a  native  of  the  faubourg  St.  Marceao,  was  a 
sergeant  at  the  beginnings  of  the  revolution.  He  must  have  been 
a  remarkable  noncommissioned  officer,  since  he  was  selected  to 
go  to  Naples,  and  instruct  the  Neapolitan  troops.  He  serred  first 
in  la  Yendte.  He  was  made  general  in  the  army  of  the  eastern 
Pyrennees,  where  he  commanded  one  of  the  principal  divisions. 
At  the  peace  with  Spain,  he  conducted  his  division  to  the  army 
of  Italy,  and  there  made  all  the  campaigns  under  Napoleon,  who 
on  the  occasion  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  sent  him  to  Paris.  After 
that,  the  Directory  gave  him  the  command  in  chief  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine.  He  was  incapable  of  such  a  charge,  had  no  know- 
ledge, was  of  a  contracted  mind,  and  had  but  an  imperfect  educa- 
tion; but  he  maintained  order  and  discipline,  and  enjoyed  the 
respect  of  his  soldiers.  His  attacks  were  regular  and  in  good 
order,  his  columns  were  judiciously  divided,  his  reserves  well 
posted,  and  he  fought  with  intrepidity.  But  all  this  lasted  bat  s 
single  day.  Whether  victorious  or  vanquished,  he  was  generally 
discouraged  in  the  evening,  either  from  a  peculiarity  of  constitu- 
tion, or  in  consequence  of  defective  judgment  and  penetration. 
In  political  principle,  he  was  attached  to  the  party  of  Babceuf ,  or 
the  wildest  anarchists ;  by  a  number  of  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
In  1798,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  mingled  in  the  intrigues 
of  the  man^e,  andoften  made  himself  ridiculous.  For  the  members 
of  this  party  were  not  ignorant,  while  no  one  was  less  qualified 
than  Augereau  for  political  debates  and  civil  athirs,  although  he 
liked  to  take  part  in  them.  Under  the  Empire,  he  became  duke 
of  Gastiglione  and  marshal  of  France"  (24). 
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''  Serrarier  was  born  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  and  was 
major  of  infantry  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  He 
preserved  all  the  rigid  forms  of  that  rank  and  period.  He  was 
seTere  in  his  discipline,  and  passed  for  an  aristocrat ;  circumstances 
which  exposed  him  to  many  dangers  in  the  camp,  especially  in 
the  first  years  of  the  revelation.  He  gained  the  battle  of  Mon^- 
dovi,  and  took  Mantua;  and  he  had  the  honour  of  seeing*  marshal 
Wurmser  file  out  of  that  place  before  him.  Personally,  he  was 
brave  to  intrepidity,  but  as  a  general,  he  was  not  fortunate.  He 
had  less  enthusiasm  than  Massenaor  Augereau,  but  he  surpassed 
them  both  in  the  morality  of  his  character,  the  wisdom  of  his 
opinions,  and  the  safety  of  his  intercourse.  He  had  the  honour- 
able mission  of  conveying  to  the  directory,  the  colours  taken  from 
the  archduke  Charles.  He  became  afterwards  marshal  of  France, 
governor  of  the  Invalids,  and  senator." 

"  Kilmaine,  of  Irish  descent,  was  an  excellent  cavalry  officer. 
He  possessed  coolness  and  coup  d'M,  and  was  well  suited  to 
command  on  parties  of  observation,  and  all  such  delicate  com- 
missions as  required  discernment,  sagacity,  and  presence  of 
mind.  In  the  insurrection  of  Prairial,  he  was  employed  against 
the  faubourg  St.  Antoine.  In  the  campaign  of  Italy,  he  was 
about  fifty  years  old.  He  rendered  important  services  to  the 
army,  of  which,  but  for  the  feebleness  of  his  health,  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  generals.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Austrian  troops,  and  so  familiar  with  their  tactics,  that 
he  would  never  allow  himself  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  false  re- 
portSy  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  circulating  in  the  rear  of 
an  army,  nor  by  the  heads  of  columns  which  they  show  in  all 
directions,  on  the  communications  of  their  enemy^  in  order  to 
create  a  belief  in  the  presence  of  large  forces  at  points  where 
there  are  none.    His  political  opinions  were  very  moderate.*' 

''  Joubert,  a  native  of  the  department  of  the  Ain,  had  studied 
for  the  bar ;  the  revolution  made  him  adopt  the  profession  of 
arms.  He  served  in  the  army  of  Italy,  and  was  there  made 
brigadier  and  general  of  division.  He  was  tall,  slender,  and 
seemed  naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution.  But  he  had  strength- 
ened it  in  the  toil  of  camps,  and  in  mountain  warfare.  He  was 
intrepid,  vigilant,  and  active.  In  November  1796,  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  of  division,  to  supersede  Yaubois.  He  com- 
manded the  corps  of  the  Tyrol.  It  wUl  be  seen  that  he  distin- 
VOL.  32 
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guUhed  himself  in  the  campaign  of  Germany.  He  was  sincerely 
attached  to  Napoleon,  who,  in  November  1797,  charged  him  to  pre- 
.sent  to  the  directory,  the  colours  of  the  army  of  Italy.  In  1799 
he  threw  himself  into  the  intrigues  of  Paris,  and  after  the  defeat 
of  MoreaUy  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of 
Italy.  He  married  at  that  period  the  daughter  of  the  senator 
Semonville.  He  fell  gloriously  at  the  battle  of  Novi,  when  he 
was  yet  young,  and  had  not  acquired  the  necessary  experience. 
He  possessed  qualities  which  would  have  raised  him  to  great 
military  renown"  (25). 


APPENDIX. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Pagb  a 

(1)  From  the  manner  in  which  sir  Walter  Scott  records  this  cardinal  event 
in  bis  story,  one  might  infer  that  his  hero  was  a  fonndling— for  instead  of 
e«tablishing  the  date  of  his  birth  by  positive  afOrmation  or  undeniable  proof, 
he  settles  it  by  a  yagne  circumstantial  conjecture  (t.  iii,  p.  6^.  "The  sub- 
ject of  our  narratiye  was  bom,  according  to  the  best  accounts  and  his  own 
belief,  in  the  town  of  Ajaccio,  upon  the  15th  day  of  August,  1769."  This 
hesitating,  circuitous  language,  which  might  be  proper  to  remove  doubts 
concerning  a  remote  or  uncertain  event,  is  evidently  calculated  to  inspire 
them,  when  applied  to  a  fact  of  recent  occurrence,  signal  notoriety,  and  in- 
6nite  attestation.  Tet  he  had  before  him  not  only  the  Memorial  of  Las 
Casea,  and  the  memoirs  of  Antomarchi,  but  Benson*s  sketches  of  Corsica,  in 
which  (p.  3)  the  record  of  Napoleon's  baptism,  stating  that  ho  was  bom  on  the 
i5tb  of  August  1769,  is  given  fwr  the  declared  purpose  of  removing  all  doubt. 

Page  2. 

(2)  For  this  lineage  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  see  le  BMmorial  de  St.  H6- 
lene  (L  i,  p.  142 et  sequente);  Memoires  de  la  Duchesse  d'Abrantes  (t.i,  ch.  3); 
La  Famille  Bonaparte,  par  M.  Foissy,  Avocat ;  and  Zoph's  summary  of  uni- 
versal history. 

After  the  first  publicatipn  of  this  part  of  this  work,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  count  Survilliers,  in  which  he  denies  that  his  family  is  descended 
from  the  Christian  Emperors  of  Constantinople.  As  he  was  acknowledged 
by  Napoleon  himself  to  be  the  genealogist  of  the  family,  his  statement  may  be 
taken  as  conclusive. 

Page  3. 

(3)  "  Inlerea  ad  templum  non  aqusB  Palladia  ibant 
Crinibns  Illades  passis,  peplumque  ferebant 
Snpplielter  tristes. " 

VineiL.  iSn.  1,484. 
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(4)  This  aecoant  of  the  hirth  of  her  son,  was  oommniiicaled  to  me,  hy  the 
mother  of  NapoleoD  herself,  at  Rome,  long  hefore  the  preparation  of  this 
work  was  thooght  of.  She  expressly  oontradicled  the  story  about  the  U- 
pestiy  of  the  apartment  heing  ornamented  with  designs  from  the  Iliad. 

Page  4. 

(5)  Bladame  Mtee.  In  the  intenrle w  with  wUch  I  was  honoured  hy  this  ye- 
nerable  l«dy  in  the  aotumn  of  1830,  she  conversed  moch  about  the  birthand 
infiiDcy  of  her  great  son ;  whose  foil  length  portrait  In  his  imperiel  robes,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  bed  on  which  she  was  reclining.  The  portrait  of  her  bns- 
band,  representing  a  yery  handsoM  man,  was  on  the  right  of  her  bed.  Among 
other  particulars  she  mentioned^  extreme  fondness  and  indulgence  of  Nu- 
poleon*s  father ;  who  often  sayed  his  fayourito  fh>m  her  correction,  and  con- 
trolled him  frequently  by  threatening  to  tell  her  of  his  disobedience,  nying, 
«*  Very  well,  sir,  I  shall  toll  your  mother,  and  she  will  leach  yon  to  behaye 
bettor.**  She  added,  as  well  as  I  can  remember  her  remark :  *'  Tins  threat 
usually  checked  Napoleon ;  but  sometimes  I  had  to  switch  him  welL** 

(6)  This  fact  mentioned  to  me  by  Madame  Mto,  is  repeated  on  her  anthorily 
in  Monlbers  noUce  of  the  Life  of  the  due  de  ReichsUdt  (p.  357). 

Paob  7. 

(7)  Bourrlenne  (L  i,  p.  85),  an  author,  whose  spirit  of  detraction  and  in- 
gratitude makes  his  testimony  unexceptionable,  when  fayourable  to  his  be- 
nefkctor. 

(8)  From  a  fear  of  multiplying  notes  unnecessarily,  I  beg  to  obserye,  that 
the  account  giyen  In  the  text  of  Napoleon's  disposition,  Conduct,  and  standing, 
while  at  the  military  schools.  Is  taken  fhmi  his  own  constetent  sUtements  to 
Las  Gases,  O'Meara,  and  Antomarchi,  the  authenticaled  notes  and  sayings  of 
the  professors,  and  the  admissions  of  Bourrlenne,  and  sir  Waller  Scott  him- 
selt  This  last  author,  howeyer,  at  the  expense  of  his  consistency,  takes  care 
to  represent  Napoleon*s  reserye,  superinduced  by  circumstances,  as  the  effect 
of  a  character  naturally  cold  and  unsocial— -omitting  those  causes  of  pain  to 
his  sensibility  and  offense  to  his  pride,  which,  fbr  a  season,  "  chilled  the 
genial  cnnrent  of  his  soul.*' 

Pa«b  iO. 

(9)  Bourrienne  (yol.  i,  p.  40}  denies  this  aneodoto,  and  attempts  to  diacredil 
it  hy  saying  It  Is  dated  to  1783,  and  that  Napoleon  was  then  at  Brienne, 
"  where  certainly  he  neyer  was  In  oompahy,  especially  in  the  company  of 
ladies.' '  Tet  at  page  37,  he  states  that,  in  the  year  1783,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
and  Madame  Montesson  came  to  Brienne— that  for  more  than  a  month  the 
magnificent  obliteatt  of  the  count  de  Brienne  was  '*  a  liUle  YerulUes ;  *'  that 
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braiiaal  files  were  gireii  in  liononr  of  the  visit  U  the  prince  and  Madame 
Xlontefson,  who»  together  presided  at  the  eiamination  of  the  pupils  of  the 
royal  school— that  Napoleon  divided  with  Boarienne  himself  the  mathematical 
priies,  and  that  Madame  de  Monlesson  complimented  Boarrienne*s  mother  on 
the  frequency  of  her  8on*s  academical  triumphs. 

Now  here  was  a  company  of  ladies  to  which  Napoleon  was  admitted.  The 
obeenfation  was  doubtless  made  on  this  oGcaston^  and  prohahly  hy  (he  conn- 
tees  de  BriennOy  of  who  m.  Napoleon  was  a  faYourite»  not  the  less  for  baTing 
been  recommended  to  ber»  as  the  reader  will  recollect,  by  a  digniUry  of  the 
church  and  minister  of  the  crown. 

The  count  de  Las  Cases  also  discredits  this  anecdote  (though  not  on  the 
emperor's  authority)  and  for  the  same  reason  which  Bonrrienne  advances ; 
that  Is,  that  while  at  Brienne  Napoleon  ceuld'  not  have  been  in  the  company 
of  ladies.  Tet  the  count  repeats  this  conversation  of  Napoleon  ( t.  vif, 
pp.  127-8).  "  He  Ulked  while  in  bed  of  bis  early  years  at  Brienne;  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  of  Madame  de  Monlesson, 'whom  he  remembered  to  have 
teen  there;  of  the  bmily  of  Nogent,  of  that  of  de  brienne,  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  details  of  his  boyhood,  etc.^  Tfie  reasons  for  denying  it  being 
thus  ascertained  to  be  unfounded,  ttie  anecdote  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  theotbpringof  a  malicious  purpose,  becomes  from  Its  eiistence  highly 
probable,  the  more  so  as  it  is  orHisislant  with  the  energy  of  Napoleon's  cha- 
ncter,  the  vigour  of  his  Judgment,  the  vivacity  of  his  expressions,  and  his 
well  known  admiration  of  Turenne,  as  a  commander,  a  sentiment  which  at 
fifteen  must  have  been  warmly  associated  with  his  professional  pride.  In 
his  letter  to  the  deputy  Buttafoeo,  one  of  his  first  productions,  he  goes  out  of 
has  way  to  speak  of  T«renne  as  ttaegreitest  of  captains,  so  strong  and  insup- 
pmsible  was  the  admiration  he  felt  for  bin ;  and  among  the  last  of  his  dic- 
tations at  St  Helena  is  a  careftil  analysis  of  fnrenne's  campaigns. 

(10)  With  respect  to  the  date  of  his  eiamination,  and  consequently  the  age 
of  Napoleon  at  tbe  Ihne  he  left  BHenne,  an  error  which  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed, fo  corrected  in  the  text  Las  Cases,  on  his  authority  says  (t.  i,  p.  174) 
the  examination  took  place  in  1783 — and  that  he  was  designated  by  tbe  Che- 
valier de  Keralio  for  the  school  of  Paris,  "  although  perhapt  he  was  not  of 
tbe  requisite  age.**  Now  the  customary  age  was  15— and  it  is  certain  that 
he  could  only  have  been  14  in  1783.  So  that  it  U  probable  Napoleon  made 
a  mistake  of  one  year  in  referring  by  memory  in  1815,  to  this  remote  event 
This  inference  fo  strengthened  by  two  documents  quoted  at  length  by  Bour- 
ritone ;  one,  the  report  of  M.  de  KeraUo  to  the  king  on  the  result  of  Napo- 
leon's^exniinatlen,  vrhieh  1e  dated  in  17B4  (v.  I,  p.  88)  the  other,  tbe  re- 
gister of  <he  prineipal  of  the  school  of  Brienne,  sUtIng  that  Napoleon  was 
bom  tbe  15tb  of  August,  17919^'*  entered  the  school  of  Brienne  tbe  28d  of 
April,  1779,  and  left  it  the  144h  of  October,  1784.*' 

Again,  as  tbe  eutmlnatlon  was  annual,  and  as  tbe  chevalier  de  Keralio 
refected  tbe  proposal  of  tbe  praCMSon  to  detabi  Urn  another  year  at  Brienne ; 
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his  examiDatioa  could  not  hare  been  a  year  earlier  than  his  departorefrom  the 
school.  It  wonld  appear  therefore,  that  he  was  eiamined  a  littia  before  he 
was  fifteen,  and  that  be  entered  the  school  of  Paris  shortly  after  the  cam- 
mencement  of  his  sixteenth  year,  tiz,  in  October,  1784. 

Since  writing  the  abore  I  hare  conrersed  with  the  oonnt  d'Hedoorille, 
who  was  himself  an  iUve  of  the  military  school  of  Paris,  as  wdl  as  a  comrade 
of  Napoleon  in  the  regiment  of  Grenoble.  The  count  oonflrms  this  cor- 
rection of  the  dale,  by  the  assertion  that  he  left  the  school  of  Paris  in  1784, 
and  that  Napoleon  entered  it  at  the  time  he,  the  count,  quitted  it. 

Pa«b  11. 

(11)  Stimnlaled  by  the  entbusiaspi  of  military  genins  to  fake  part  in  the 
war  in  which  Great  Britain  was  then  engaged,  he  had  pressed  so  earnestly 
to  enter  into  the  navy,  that,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  midshipman's  warrant 
W«s  obtained  for  bim.  The  interference  of  a  timid  and  aftbctlonate  mother 
deferred  the  commencement  and  changed  the  direction  of  his  military  career." 
(Marshal's  Life  of  Washington,  2nd  ed. ;  y.  i,  p.  2.J 

Page  18. 

(12)  The  24ih  Febniary,  178$. 

Page  14. 

(13)  It  appears  that  he  was  examined  fai  August,  and  conmissioBad  In  Sep- 
tember. It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  the  story  Imputing  to  Napoleon, 
while  a  mlliUry  student,  the  quixotic  absurdity  of  attacking  a  balloon  of 
BUnchard,  the  aeronaut,  with  his  sword,  was  false  as  to  Napoleon,  but  true 
as  to  one  of  his  comrades,  Dupont  de  Ghambon.— See  Vie  PoHtiqw  at  MiU- 
taire  de  NapoUon,  par  ArwnOt  (p.  3).  This  sUtement  about  Dupont  is  con- 
firmed to  me  by  the  recollection  of  the  count  de  Las  Cases. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Page  19. 

(1)  The  author  of  Waverley,  to  giye  a  mean  and  sordid  colouring  lo  the 
early  life  of  his  hero,  speaking  of  his  residence  at  Auxonne,  says,  (f.  jiL 
p.  388),  "  M.  Joly  found  the  future  <Hnperor  in  a  naked  barrack  room. ' 
*•  His  brother,  Louis,  whom  be  was  teaching  mathematics,  lay  on  a  wretched 
mattress  in  an  adjoining  closet."  In  answer  to  which,  Louis  B<Hiaparle 
obserfes  (B^ponse,  p.  28):  •'  This  passage  contains  almost  as  many  fiilsehoods 
as  lines.    I  recollect  very  well  that,  on  my  account,  a  larger  and  more 
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comiiioclioas  apartment  was  assigned  (o  my  brother  than  to  the  other  oTOoers  of 
his  niik.  The  famitnre  coold  not  be  either  belter  or  worse  than  that  of  his 
comrades,  because  they  were  all  in  barracks,  and  of  course  lodged  and 
famished  by  the  state.  1  remember  that  I  had  a  yery  good  chamber  and  an 
excellent  bed.  My  brother  directed  my  studies,  but  I  had  proper  masters, 
eren  in  literature." 

With  respect  to  the  accident  of  Napoleon  being  nearly  drowned  while 
bathing  in  the  Saone  at  Anzonne,  there  is  a  difference,  in  regard  to  some 
slight  particulars,  between  the  relation  of  it  in  the  leit  and  the  recital  of  Ihe 
count  de  Las  Cases  (t.  iii,  p.  433).  But  inasmuch  as  the  count's  Journal 
was  seized  by  the  gOTemor  of  St  Helena,  before  he  had- written  out  his  notes 
of  Tarioos  couTersations,  I  haye  adopted  the  account  of  the  same  incident' 
found  in  the  Jonmal  of  0*Meara  (y.  ii,  p.  297)  and  confirmed  by  the  re** 
collection  of  Louis  Bonaparte  (R6ponse  p.  127).  It  happens  to  be  in  more- 
decided  contradiction  to  the  slory  on  the  same  subject  introduced  by  sir- 
Walter  Scott  (y.  iii,  p.  18),  who  with  dramatic  deiterity,  transposes  the. 
accident  to  the  city  of  Lyons  and  the  river  Rhone. 

"  M^o  me  Thebis,  mode  ponit  Atbenis.*' 

Paob  20. 

(2)  For  this  anecdolQ  I  aoi  Indebted  to  count  d'Hedourille.  In  the  M6-. 
moires  of  Napoleon  (Mpngmlon  t  ii,  p.  207)  ills  said  thathe  was  made  capUin 
in  1789.  This  is  an  error  either  of  himself  or  his  amanuensis,  as  the  army  list 
ofthc  period  shows  that  in  1789  he  was  a  lieutenant.  Count  d'Hedoayille  says 
he  Joined  the  regiment  of  Grenoble  as  lieutenant  Las  Gases  (t.  i,  p.  224) 
dales  his  promotion  to  a  capUincy  in  February,  1792,  as  does  Noryins  (t  i, 
p.  22). 

Pa«b  23. 

(3)  This  interesting  anecdote,  which  shows  the  unbounded  confidence 
which  the  young  Napoleon  ipspired  in  his  owi^  family,  sir  Walter  Scott  dis- 
regards. Louis  Bonaparte  in  his  reply  to  sir  Walter  (p.  9)  in  alluding  to  the 
ascendancy  of  Napoleon  in  his  family  says,  "  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  decUre 
here,  as  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  that  it  was  in  his  own  fomily 
that  he  began  to  exhibit  that  great  superiority;  not  after  glory  and  power 
bad  eleyated  him,  but  in  his  early  youth." 

(4)  Thto  fkct  is  sUted  in  a  memorial  addressed  by  Charles  Bonaparte  to 
manbal  S^gur,  minister  of  war,  applying  for  a  place  for  a  younger  son,  in 
one  of  the  royal  miliUry  schools.  The  memorial  is  recited,  in  Boonrienne 
(t  i,  p.  20). 

Paob  27. 

(6)  The  conduct  of  Paoll  in  the  French  reyolnttoo  cannot  be  Justified. 
After  resisting  the  forced  incorporation  of  Corsica  with  Pianoe,  he  had  a 
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perfect  right  !•  acqaiewe  in  it  as  r«her}es  BooAparte  diil^  or  te  akiwn  it,  at 
he  himaeir  for  a  time  did.  Bot  lie  had  no  rfght,  after  .aceepting  tiie 
held  ont  by  the  law  of  the  national  aMembly»  and  accepting  alffo  at  the 
of  the  French  government,  an  appointi^ent  of  high  tnut  and  hononr,  to  re- 
nounce his  allegiance  to  France*  and  Ip  diimember  the  republic,  by  delfTer- 
ing  np  the  province  committed  to  hit  nperin tendance,  to  a  rival  ami  hoatile 
nation.  He  had  sanctioned  the  annexation  vf  Cotiica  with  FniiDe»  in  the 
most  solemn  and  binding  manner;  and  if  be  wm  Jnstiflable  is  tranafiarraag 
Corsica  to  England,  the  authorities  of  my  other  ptovince  of  Fiance,  would 
have  been  blameless,  had  th^  commitled  the  san^  act  Tet  more  flagrant 
treason  than  they  would  have  committed,  can  hardly  be  conceived.  From 
respect  for  Paoli*s  general  character,  his  conduct  has  been  treated  with  in- 
dulgence even  by  French  authors,  and  in  that  spirit,  is  notleed  in  the  teit 
sir  Waller  Scott  extols  it  as  nobly  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Gorsicans,  who  continued  Iklthfnl  to  their  allegiance,  and  nally 
appears  to  esteem  perjury  and  treason  in  fiivour  of^Bngtand,  the  flrat  and 
highest  duties  of  a  French  eiliien. 

Paub  90. 

(6)  *'The  great  and  well-earned  influence  possessed  by  Paott  over  his 
countrymen  became  the  ground  of  Jealousies.**  "Towards  tiie  end  of  the 
year  1795,  PaoU  was  infomed  that  it  was  his  M^esty's  pleasure  thai  he 
should  Immediately  leave  the  island,  and  go  to  England.  He  did  so,  and 
arrived  In  London  towards  the  end  of  December.*'— (Benson's  Sketches, 
p.  118).  So  that  Paoli  was  banished  by  the  English  government,  after  bar- 
ing  banished  hie  ftiends  for  their  advantage ;  a  retribution  at  once  atrocious 
and  Just 

(7)  Paoli  died  In  England,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1807,  of  course,  after 
the  campaigns  of  Ilaly,  Egypt,  Marengo,  AuslerliU,  Jena,  the  close  of  the 
consulate,  and  the  commencement  of  the  empire.  His  manifestations  of 
melancholy  delight  at  the  prodigies  of  his  filial  friend  were  not  approved,  it 
has  been  said,  by  the  British  government— (Vide  Aniomarchi,  t  i,  p.  197.) 

Pagb^X 

(8)  It  has  been  alleged  that  Napoleon  proposed,  after  the  weddfaig  of  his 
brother,  marrying  mademoiselle  Oesirte  Qary,  hut  thai  her  fiilher  reftned 
his  consent  sayhig  that  *'  one  Bonaparte  w«i  enough.ia  the  same  fhrnily." 
This  is  doubtless  an  immiUm  sudtssruenl,  for  at  St  Helena,  Napoleon  denied 
ever  having  thought  of  this  marriage  (Las  Cases,  L  i,  pp.  181,  2).  HaxliU 
reasserts  this  story,  and  imputes  to  this  attachment,  his  fovour  to  BemadoUe, 
which  proceeded,  no  doubt,  from  the  well  known  arts  of  Bemadolte  as  a 
courtier  and  inlriguer,  from  his  connection  with  Napoleon's  fomUy^  and 
from  the  interest  of  Joseph,  the  link  of  that  connection.    The  vanity  which 
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cmild  pafffoade  a  Itdy  to  imagine  that  she  had  onoe  capUf aled  the  gieal 
oooqveror,  canooC  proroke  ceniare  nor  excito  iurprise. 

After  the  first  pnblicatioa  of  this  note,  a  gentteman  of  great  and  deienred 
literary  celebrity  in  England,  snggetted  to  me  thai  Hazlitt'a  iUtemenl  was 
correcC,  and  mine  erroneous,  and  referred  to  a  passage  in  the  London  edition 
of  llonthoIon*s  memoirs  of  Napoleon,  in  sappori  of  his  assertion.  Upoa 
following  his  reference  I  disooyered,  not  only  that  it  was  accurate,  and  fnUy 
jnsUfled  the  sUtement  of  HaiUtt,  but  that  it  was  perfbcUy  different  from  the 
leit  of  the  Paris  edition  (Siee  London  edition  t,  i,  p.  219.  and  Paris  edition 
U  U  P-  219).  The  last,  which  supports  the  narraUve  in  Che  tost,  is  oonflrmed 
hy  the  imprmsions  of  count  de  Las  Gases  as  well  as  by  a  letter  I  reoeiyed 
from  the  Count  Surrilb'ers. 

In  reference  to  Ihe  disdainful  expressions  attributed  toM.  Clary,  the  count 
Suryilliers  thns  consigns  thestory  to  disbelief  and  contempt  "  M.  Clary,  the 
father  of  my  wife,  nerer  could  have  uttered  the  ridiculous  expressions  at- 
tributed to  him  by  UbeUists.  Be  died  serecal  years  before  my  marriage,  and 
I  never  knew  him.'* 


CHAPTER  m. 
Paoi  35. 

(1)  The  documents,  explanatory  of  the  means  by  which  Lord  Hood  got 
possession  of  Tonlon,  may  be  found  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1793,  Stote 
papers,  pages  171,  79,  73  and  99. 

Paab  36. 

(2)  In  the  Annual  Register  for  1793  (History  of  Enrope,  p.  284),  the 
alUed  force  U  esUmated  at  12,000  men  "  bearing.flreloclLS.' '  This  excludes 
the  cannoneers  who  must  have  been  employed  in  great  numbers.  Thiers 
(t  6,  p.  40}  rates  the  land  troops  of  the  allies  at  14  or  15,000.  These  an- 
tagonist accounts  appear  to  confirm  the  compoUtion  of  the  emperor :  vis.— 
5,000  Spaniards,  4,000  NeapoUtans,  3,000  English,  and  2,000  Sardinans— 
in  aU,  14,009.    See  Uteoires  de  Napolten,  Montholon  (t  3,  p.  8). 

(3)  Norvins  says  (t  1,  p.  82),  that  these  ships  conv^ed  5,000  seamen  of 
Brittany,  and  that  their  presence  at  Toulon  was  feared  by  lord  Hood.  The 
Annoal  Register  for  1793  mentions  that  the  ships  were  sent  round  to  Brest, 
**  with  the  hope  of  effecting  a  similar  revolt  in  that  anwter.'*— History  of 
Enrope,  p.  284. 

Paob  37. 

(4)  Various  dates  have  been  assigned  for  thU  promotion.  Las  Cases  (t.  1, 
p.  224}  makes  it  the  19th  October,  1793.     But  in  the  same  volume  (p.  194.}, 
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he  fays,  on  tb6  tntbority  of  Napoleon,  Ibat  in  Seplember,  1793,  he  was  al- 
ready a  chief  of  baiulioo.  In  Mootholoii  (L  3,  p.  11)  Napoleoo  sUles  that 
he  was  chief  of  batlalioa  before  he  was  appointed  for  the  siege  of  Tonloe. 
The  same  slatement  he  repealed  to  Goargand  (t  1,  p.  11)  which  b  adopted 
or  confirmed  by  Norrins  (t.  i,  p.  33).  Scott,  with  his  osoal  indiflcreBce 
to  Ucis,  and  contempt  of  accuracy,  asserts  (v.  3,  p.  30)  that  on  occaaioo  of 
Napoleon's  being  ordered  to  Tonlon,  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier general.  Yet,  at  page  44,  after  calling  him  *'  the  yonng  general  of  ar- 
tillery,*' he  declares  that,  in  conformity  with  the  reoommendatioB  of 
Dngommier,  upon  the  conclnsion  of  the  siege«  *'  he  was  oonfirmed  in  bis 
prorisional  sitnation  of  chief  of  battalion,  and  appointed  to  hold  Chat  nnk 
in  the  army  of  Italy.**  This  is  rewarding  by  injury,  and  promolittg  by  de- 
gradation.   HazUtt  on  this  point  is  yague  and  defectire.   ' 

Pack  41. 

(5)  See  letter  to  general  Kleber  of  the  21st  of  Angnst,  1798  (Correepm- 
dance  inediU  de  NapoUon,  Egypte,  t.  1,  p.  396).  In  his  reply  of  the  26Ui, 
Kleber,  says,  "  1  was  aware  of  your  defence  of  Toulon.  It  would  haye  been 
a  brilliant  eiarople  for  me."  (t.  2.  p.  29.) 

Paob  43. 

(6)  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  this  party  consisted  but  of  three  thousand  men 
(t.  3,  p.  37).  Nonrins  (t.  1,  p.  40)  raises  the  number  to  seren  thousand. 
Napoleon,  in  the  dictation  to  Montholon  and  Gourgaud,  makes  it  from  six  to 
seven  thousand  (t.  1,  p.  16,  and  t.  3,  p.  29),  an  estimate  the  lower  number 
of  which  is  adopted  by  HazliU  (t.  1,  p.  359),  and  by  Thiers  (t.  ▼!,  p.  53), 
authorities  which  I  have  followed.  The  military  career  of  general  0*llara 
would  not  baye  been  more  distinguished  than  his  talents^  but  for  the  re- 
markable fact  of  his  having  surrendered  to  Washington  and  to  Napoleon. 
The  anecdote  respecting  his  sullen  dignity  in  misfortune,  is  related  by  Na- 
poleon himself  in  a  letter  to  Kleber,  of  the  10th  September,  1798. 

Paob  45. 

(7)  In  this  picturesque  language  Napoleon  himself  describes  the  general 
under  whom  he  gained  his  first  laurels.  Yet,  sir  Waller  Scott,  after  de- 
nouncing the  bad  taste  and  worse  French  of  Napoleon,  retails  it  without 
ceremony  and  without  acknowledgment,  as  his  own  (y.  ill,  p.  34),  although 
by  so  doing  he  deflowers  the  compliment  to  Dugonunler*s  memory  of  all  its 
grace  and  spirit. 

Page  47. 

(8)  This  (act  rests  on  the  assertion  of  Napoleon  at  Su-Uelena  (Las  Cases, 
t.  i,  p.  206),  evidence,  which  if  it  were  not  convincing,  the  invidious jsup- 
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prefliioii  of  his  oame  bj  these  depaties  in  their  despatches,  would  coDGrm. 
They  were  anjast  to  him  because  he  would  not  be  une^enerous  to  Ihigom- 
mier. 

Pagb  53. 

(9)  That  this  was  the  course  of  public  feeling,  no  one  who  considers  the 
eoormitj  of  the  crime  committed  by  the  Tonloaese,  and  the  adTanlage  taken 
of  it  by  the  English  admiral,  can  doubt,  especially  after  eiamining  the  terms 
of  his  proclamations,  referred  to  in  a  former  note ;  his  attempt  confessed  in 
the  Annual  Register,  to  seduce  from,  their  allegiance  the  people  of  Brest 
and  Rochefort;  and  the  declaration  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  of  the  19th 
of  October  1793,  encouraging  other  towns  of  France  to  follow  the  example 
of  Toulon. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Paub  60. 

(i)  This  analysis  of  the  plan  is  deriyed  chieOy  from  the  narrative  of  Na- 
poleon himself  (Monlholon,  t.  iii,  chap.  11).  A  reference  to  the  Annual  Re- 
gister for  the  year  1794,  as  well  as  the  sketch  of  Thiers,  has  been  found 
useful. 

(2)  The  most  remarkable  and  successful  exhibition  of  talent,  in  tliis  sort 
of  warfare,  of  which  military  annals  preserve  the  record,  was  furnished  by 
Caesar,  in  bis  campaign  against  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the  lieutenants  of 
Pompey,  in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia.  Without  fighting,  be  compelled 
these  resolute  and  experienced  generals,  by  skilful  choice  of  ground  alone, 
to  surrender  at  discretion  an  army  equal  in  numbers  to  his  own,  which  be- 
sides a  large  body  of  auxiliaries,  contained  five  Roman  Ugiont;  this  before 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  while  Pompey  was  in  the  pride  of  his  strength. 
The  great  Cond^  deemed  this  exploit  such  a  master-piece  of  military  skill, 
that  he  Tisiled  and  studied  the  ground.  Caiar  d$  Bello  eiviU ,  lib.  i,  chap. 
68,  71,  M.^Bo$iuet,  (Oraiion  fitnihre  de  Louii  da  Btmrhon). 

(3)  For  these  two  iacls,  besides  the  Annuals  of  the  period,  see  Thiers 
(t.  vi,  p.  289). 

Paob  61. 

(4)  Mtooires  de  Napolton — Montholou,  t  iii,  p.  68 — confirmed  by  the 
Annual  Register  for  1794— chap.  4,  History  of  Europe. 

Pagb  63. 

(5)  It  would  be  difficult/ were  it  required,  to  determine,  whether  from 
carelessness  the  French,  or  prejudice  the  English,  biographers  of  Napoleon, 
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hare  given  the  mora  defective  acconnU  of  these  acUvey  daring,  aad  i 
fbl  operationt  of  their  hero,  in  this  his  novitiate  as  a  general  officer.  These 
operations  evince  a  higher  degree  of  military  talent,  than  can  be  disoovcvml 
in  the  entire  career  of  Bemadotle,  loniMrt,  or  even  Moreau ;  or  of  any  Eng- 
lish general  from  the  death  of  Marlborough  to  the  appearance  of  Wellington. 
They  are  introductory,  too,  to  a  brilliant  series  of  Napoleon's  subsequent  ex- 
ploits, and  their  importance  unquestionably  contributed  to  save  him  from 
the  axe  of  the  revolution.  Tel  Norvins  (t.  i,  p.  49)  amures  his  readers 
that  Massena  took  Onielle,  traversed  the  territory  of  Genoa,  heat  the  Am^ 
trians  at  Ponte-dl->Nave,  and  made  himself  master  of  Onnea  and  Garesio. 
Whereas  it  appears  IMassena  did  not  cross  the  Taggia,  or  go  near  the  ter- 
ritory of  Genoa,  but  wheeled  to  his  left  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vingtimilia* 
and  penetrated  into  the  rear  of  the  Sardinian  camp  at  Saorgio.  Norvins, 
who  profeises  (see  his  preface)  to  have  studied  the  actions  and  meditated  the 
biography  of  Napoleon  for  many  years,  merely  gives  him  credit  for  the  plan 
of  this  campaign,  and  ftimi  the  moment  of  its  adoption,  makes  him  a  cypher. 
Hespect  for  the  superiority  of  Massena's  rank  could  not  Justify  this  depres- 
sion of  Napoleon,  for  on  that  principle  general  Dumerhion  should  have  been 
the  officer  commemorated ;  as  be  was  in  fiict  at  the  time  the  events  toek 
place  (See  Annual  Register  1704,  History  of  Europe,  chap.  Iv).  When  we 
reflect  that  the  great  captain  himself,  in  his  last  days,  recollected  these  early 
efforts  of  his  martial  genius,  with  interest  enough  to  dictate  a  clear  though 
brief  account  of  them,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  war  of  lUly  (Montholon,  t.  iii, 
chap.  2)  it  would  appear  that  his  countryman  and  admirer  could  scarcely 
think  them  unworthy  of  recital,  without  regarding  them  as  fabulous.  Tet 
had  this  been  bis  opinion,  respect  for  his  readers  demanded  Its  avowaL  So 
that  in  reference  to  this  part  of  Napoleon's  life,  there  is  in  the  work  of  Nor- 
vins, an  unjastifiable  omission.  It  Is  true  that  Jomini  in  his  account  of  these 
operations  (L  v,  chap.  33)  menlions  Napoleon  only  as  the  adviser  of  the 
measure,  confining  his  details  to  the  officers  commanding  regularly  the  di- 
vision, Its  colnmns,  brigades,  etc.  But  he  was  writing  a  general  historj, 
not  the  life  of  Napoleon,  and  prepared  his  work  before  the  Memoirs  of  Na- 
poleon appeared. 

Haslitt,  whose  book  Is  written  with  more  impartiality  than  Judgment, 
ftnnishes  but  a  meagre  account  of  these  Important  successes  of  the  column 
conducted  by  Napoleon ;  adopting  the  slight  allusion  to  them,  which  con- 
cludes a  chapter  on  a  dlfTerent  subject,  in  the  dictation  to  Gourgand  (t  I,— 
chapter  on  the  siege  of  Toulon)  in  preference  to  the  connected  narrative 
found  in  Montholon.  Yet  both  tbese  authors  describe  the  plan  clearly  as 
Napoleon*8,  and  as  being  bold.  Ingenious,  and  original.  Bat  sir  Walter 
Scott  (v.  3,  p.  46)  completes  his  account  of  this  successful  series  of  marches 
and  actions  which  threw  the  court  of  Turin  into  such  alarm,  that  a  levy  an 
moiie  of  the  InhabltanlB  af  Piedmont  was  ordered,  in  two  sentences  and  one 
short  note.    **  Bonaparte  had  Inflaence  enough  to  recommend  with  sncoess 
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to  tlie  genenl,  Domerbion,  and  the  reprmenUttvo  of  the  people*  Ricord  and 
Robespierre,  a  plan  for  driving  the  enemy  out  of  this  position,  forcing  them 
to  retreat  beyond  the  Higher  Alps,  and  taking  Saorgio ;  all  whic^  measnres 
succeeded  as  he  predicted.  Saorgio  surrendered,  with  much  stores  and  bag- 
gage, and  the  French  army  obtained  posseesion  of  the  Higher  Alps,  which 
being  tenable  by  defending  few  and  dlfficnlt  passes,  placed  a  great  part  of 
the  army  of  luly,  at  disposal  for  aeinal  service."  Tbe  important  note'is 
in  these  word8^"The  Sardinians  were  dislodged  from  the  Col  de  Tende, 
7lh  May  1794."  Here  tbe  reader  will  observe  Napoleon's  influence,  not 
bis  talent  nor  enterprise,  is  menttooed. 

Paob  64. 

(6)  This  incident  in  the  campaign,  omitted  allogether  by  the  four  bio- 
graphers above  nyntioned,  is  not  nnwortby  of  notice,  as  it  contrlbntes  to 
demonstrate  Napoleon's  ascendancy  in  the  army ;  and  as  its  misrepreseBla«> 
tlon  by  Albite,  SalicettI,  and  Laporte,  was  made  one  of  the  preleits  for 
placing  the  general  of  artillery  under  arrest 

(7)  Thiers  (tvi»  p.  271). 

Paob  65. 

,  (S)  A  slight  allusloB  to  this  pn^eet  and  the  successful  movements  wbTch 
grew  out  of  its  adoption,  may  be  found  in  Norvins  (L  i,  pp.  63,  3),  a'DioK 
imperfect  erne  in  Haslitt  (v.  I,  pp.  375,  77),  none  at  all  in  Scott,  and  none 
in  Lockhart  Tbe  particulars  in  the  teit  are  derived  from  Napoleon's  own 
account,  dictated  to  Montbolon  snoeinctly  (t  ii,  p.  211),  repeated  in  detafl 
to  the  same  amanuensis  (t«  ill,  chap*  S),  from  the  Monitenr  and  Annual  Re* 
gister  of  the  period,  that  very  useAil  work,  BouMmine  et  h$  Brrmtn  (t.  i, 
ch.  3},  and  fkom  the  well  designed  sketch  of  Thiers  (t  vii,  p.  77). 

Page  66. 

(9)  Thiers  (ibid.)  says  Golloredo  "retired  shamefully,  accnslBg  IheEng- 
lisb,  who  accused  him  in  turn." 

Paob  67. 

(10)  In  the  flnt  volume  of  the  Uteorlal  de  St.  HA^ne,  the  reader  will 
And  this  circnmslaneb  of  military  folly,  and  amorous  Infiituation,  related  in 
the  words  of  Napoleon  himself  (pp.  217,  18),  with  an  ingenuousness  and  a 
self  reproach,  which  alone  would  carry  conviction  of  their  truth.  He  says 
<'tbe  idea  came  suddenly  Into  his  bead,"  of  entertaining  bis  flrlr  oom- 
pMtai  with  a  spectacle  of  war,  and  that  tbe  remembrance  of  bis  folly  was 
ever  after  accompanied  with  regret;  showing  that  be  acted  ft'om  a  mo- 
mentary Impulse,  which,  had  there  been  time  for  refleiion,  hfs  good  sense 
gnd  good  fbellng  would  haVe  repressed.  The  eiistence  of  this  lady,  her 
name»  oonmetlon  with  Napoleon,  and  the  effects  of  It  on  his  conduct  and 
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fortime,  are  all  nnnoUeed  it  wonld  appear  by  Nonriw,  HazUtt,  SeoU,  and 
Lockharl. 

(ii)  Napoleoa  himself  (Us  Cases,  t  i,  p.  215.  451);  and  Thien  (t.  rk, 
pp.  452,  54).  The  last  describes  bis  conduct  towards  his  brother  as  eflecUoiH 
ate  and  ereo  noble.  The  langoage  of  the  lint  does  not  imply  that  his  ac^ 
quaintanoe  with  this  nnfortonate  man,  ever  ripened  into  friendship,  hot  that 
Robespierre  conceived,  as  was  nataral,  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Na- 
poleon. 

Page  69. 

(12)  Norrinst.  i,  p.  57. 

(13)  Tbedatchess  d*Abrantes  (t.  i,  p.  241)  publishes  his  note  to  Jonot ; 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  genuine. 

(14)  The  Tariety  of  misrepresentation  to  which  this  diatinct  and  remark* 
able  fact  of  Napoleon's  being  placed  under  arrest,  has  been  subjected,  is 
truly  astonishing.  Norrlns  (t.  i,  pp.  56,  7)  makes  it  happen  in  the  winter 
of  1794y  95— and  describes  it  as  the  consequence  of  the  plan  which  Napoleoa 
furnished  during  that  winter  to  the  deputy  Maignier  for  fortifying  the  ma- 
gazines of  Marseilles.  HasUtt  (v.  i,  pp.  375, 76)  describes  Napoleon  as  baving 
been  in  great  danger  of  being  summoned  to  tbe  bar  of  the  convenUon,  and  as 
being  placed  under  temporary  arrest,  in  the  month  of  September,  in  conse> 
qvence  of  this  same  plan  furnished  to  the  deputy  Maignier,  which  plan  was 
not  applied  for  until  some  months  subsequent  to  September;  thus  confound- 
ing two  unoonnected  events,  and  approximating  as  many  remote  dates. 
Scott's  account  is  almost  as  defectiye  and  much  more  conftised.  He  (t.  iii, 
pp.  46,  47)  avers  that  while  Napoleon  was  employed  in  directing  those 
operations,  which  forced  the  Sardinians  from  Saorgio,  and  in  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  that  region  of  the  Alps,  he  was  involved  in  the  accusa- 
tion before  the  convention  which  grew  out  of  the  plan  he  furnished  for  forti- 
fying the  magasines  of  Marseilles.  This  is  putting  together  events  which  were 
separated  by  several  months,  and  making  the  last  in  succession  the  cause  of 
the  first.  He  then  proceeds—"  In  (he  remainder,  of  the  year  1794,  there 
was  little  service  of  consequence  in  the  army  of  Italy,*'  *'  and  the  9th  and 
10th  Thermidor  of  that  year  brought  the  downfall  of  Robespierre  and 
threatened  unfavourable  consequences  to  Bonaparte,**  —  thus  not  onlj  an- 
nihilating a  number  of  important  military  events,  but  while  apparenUy 
carrying  forward  bis  narration  from  tbe  end  of  1794,  relnming  vrilhout 
notice  to  midsummer  of  that  year.  He  then  affirms  that  Bonaparte  was  in 
consequence  of  his  friendship  for  the  younger  Robespierre,  and  his  sus- 
pected connection  with  the  party  of  his  brother,  superseded  and  put  under 
arrest;  and  that  being  liberated  by  the  influence  of  Salioetti  he  repaired  to 
Marseilles,  '*  in  a  condition  to  give  or  to  receive  little  consolation  from 
his  family,"  and  that  he  remained  with  them  until  May,  1795,  when  he 
came  to  Paris,    here,  not  to  notice  the  incohercncy  of  the  language,  the 
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arrest  ia  Angiisty  1794,  and  the  reorganisation  of  the  armies  of  Italy  and  tbe 
Alps  wl^  took  place  in  tbe  spring  of  1795,  and  by  ivhich  Napoleon's  ser- 
Tice  as  ^eral  of  artillery  in  the  army  of  Italy  ceased,  are  arbitrarily  brought 
together;  and  bis  military  life  from  the  beginning  of  September  until  May, 
totally  extinguished  by  the  dash  of  a  romantic  pen.  As  to  his  incapacity  to 
console,  or  be  consoled  by  his  fiimily,  there  appears  to  have  been  liUle 
room  for  consolation  on  either  side.  Joseph  bad  married  a  rich  and  most 
amiable  lady,  tbe  daughter  of  a  banker  of  great  wealth  and  credit  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  Napoleon  himself,  after  acquiring  increase  of  fiime  and  consi- 
deration, was  retamed  safe  from  the  dangers  Of  war  and  proscription.  It 
may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  while  he  himself  was  fiir  from  being  deject- 
ed, his  family  was  at  this  particular  time  one  of  the  happiest  in  France. 

Page  70. 

(13)  NoTvins  (I.  i,  p.  5) ;  Montholon,  (t.  iii,  p.  76). 

(16)  He  himself  mentioned  (Las  Cases,  t.  i,  p.  215)  that  he  was  out- 
lawed by  the  order  of  one  of  the  deputies  with  the  army,  because  he  would 
not  allow  him  to  employ  tbe  artillery  horses  in  posting ;  but  neither  Uie 
name  of  the  deputy  nor  the  dale  of  the  order  is  given;  nor  does  the  fact 
appear  to  have  led  to  any  serious  consequence. 

Page  72. 

(17)  This  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Napoleon,  which  is  so  particularly 
mentioned  by  himself  (Montholon,  t.  iii,  p.  80 )  is  not  noticed  by  Norvins, 
llaiUtI,  or  Lockhart.  The  ludicrous  distortion  to  which  it  is  subjected  by 
Scott  (v.  iii,  p.  99)^  as  remarkable  as  it  is  absurd.  Yet  the  selection  of 
Napoleon  for  such  critical  service,  so  soon  after  the  accusation  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  and  his  influence  in  counteracting  so  injudicious  an  enterprise, 
were  dels  honourable  to  his  character  as  a  patriot'  and  an  officer.  His 
presence  at  Toulon  on  the  occasion  too,  led  to  an  act  of  the  most  intrepid 
humanity.  Thiers,  who  thought  the  event  of  importance  enough  to  form  a 
part  of  his  great  work,  thus  records  it  ( t.  vii,  p.  458) :  *<  The  government 
had  projected  a  ridiculous  coup  de  main  against  Rome.  Anxious  to  re- 
venge the  assassination  of  Basseville,  they  had  embarked  ten  thousand  men 
on  board  tbe  squadron  at  Toulon,  which  had  been  enlirely  refitted  by  the  care 
of  the  commitee  of  public  safety.  It  was  designed  to  send  them  to  tbe  mouth  of 
Tiber  in  order  to  lay  a  contribution  on  the  papal  city,  and  then  to  retire 
promptly  to  the  ships.  Fortunately  a  naval  action  with  admiral  Hotham, 
from  which  both  squadrons  retired  eqnal  sufferers,  prevented  the  execution 
of  this  project." 

Page  73. 

(18)  There  are  few  indlspnlable  events  in  tbe  life  of  Napoleon,  which 
have  suffered  more  diversified  and  wanton  mutilation,  than  this  rescue  of 
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two  rapreMBUttTW  oT  the  people  and  a  finiiily  of  mfottaiAle  eBigraots 
fh»  a  mob.  It  It  retated  by  bimieir  ( MoDtholon,  t  iU,  p.  MUn  a  nar- 
ratire  as  dimnct  and  graphical  ai  any  part  of  Cotar's  Ownmeatanet,  and  is 
mentioMd  to  haye  lakcD  piaee  is  llarch»  1795»  irhn  be  had  been  called  to 
Tooion  by  Ibis  projected  ezpeditioQ  agaioft  Room.  Oa  aneCber  oocanon 
be  intfodoced  it  by  way  of  lllatlratloo  in  a  coftTemlkm  with  Ihe  faithllil 
Las  GaMS  ( 1 1,  p.  8i0),  menlioningthe  gratttudeof  the  pcnooa  whom  he 
MTod,  abd  though  not  propoeiag  to  fix  its  date,  referring  it  incidentally  to 
a  period  considerably  posterior  to  the  siege  of  Tooion.  Lm  Cases  adds  of 
his  own  accord  ( p.  911 )  that  after  Napoleon's  death  the  Chabriltant  family, 
Who  had  preserved  as  a  preoioos  refic  the  order  for  their  embaricatioo,  bore 
grateM  testimony  in  an  Interriew  he  had  with  them»  to  thitnoble  act  of 
humanity ;  adding  a  nnml>er  of  tooching  details  of  Napoleon's  gene- 
rosity on  the  occasion,  which  he  himself  had  forgotten,  or  negtoded  to 
relate. 

Paob  74. 

(19)  This  is  the  progress,  and  this  the  date,  which  Napoleon  hfanself 
assigns  to  his  jonmey  to  Paris,  making  hb  arrival  at  the  capital  very 
distinctly  subsequent  to  the  insurrection  of  the  first  of  Prairial  (Montfaolon, 
t.  iil,  p.  88).  Neither  Scott  nor  HailiU  mention  whether  be  reached  Parb 
before  or  after  that  erent,  both  saying  ( y.  (ji,  p.  49»  and  t.  i,  p.  379)  that 
be  arriyed  there  in  May  1795.'  Norrlns,  however,  dates  his  arrival  before 
the  1st  Prairial  ( t.  i,  p.  61) ;  while  Lockbart,  with  his  usual  confidence  In 
error,  aiserts  positiyely  (v.  i,  p.  93}  (hat  "  before  the  end  of  the  year  (1794) 
he  came  to  Paris  to  solicit  employment.  *  *  W 

Bonrienne  (t  i»  p.  71)  not  only  places  him  in  Paris  before  the  ist  Pran 
rial,  but  implicates  hhn  remotely  hi  the  defeated  conspiracy  of  that  day,  for 
the  sake  of  which  calumny,  he  probably  ventured  on  tbe  anacronism. 

Paob  75. 

(iO)  ThU  fact  is  asserted  by  hhnself  ( Hontholon,  L  iii,  p.  89)  rerj  em- 
pbaticaUy»  and  is  made  tbe  cause  ofhis  tendering  his  resignation.  In  that 
excellent  work  ( Bonrrienne  et  ses  Enreurs)  tbe  author  of  a  most  ooociusive 
reftitiition  of  Bourienne*s  misstalemettU  on  this  part  of  Nap<tam'a  life,  after 
proving  that  be  was  never  cashiered,  says,  he  was  net  ordered  to  the  army 
of  the  west  as  general  of  in/'onlry  ( t.  i,  p.  9P),  but  as  **  coaunander  in  ducf 
of  the  artillery  of  thearmy  of  the  west*'  This  last  asicrtlon  is  pn>ycd  lobe 
accurate  by  an  order  of  general  Hoche  mentioning  tbe  fact,  bul.lt  docs  not 
disprove  the  positive  assertion  of  Napoleon  himself,  that  be  previously  re- 
ceived an  order  to  Join  the  army  of  the  west,  and  take  the  command  of  a 
brigade  of  inftoitry.  If  this  assertion  could  leave  any  doubt  on  the  miad»  it 
would  be  removed  by  referring  to  a  speech  of  Fr^roniu  the  oonveBtkmoo 
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tbe  18111  Yendtoiaire,  when,  remonstrating  against  the  proceedings  of  Au- 
bry,  he  said,  that  '*  general  Bonaparte  had  been  withdrawn  from  his  ap- 
propriate line  of  service,  in  order  to  be  put  in  the  infantry.** 


Page  75. 

(21}  Thiers  states  (t.  vii,  p.  459),  that  Kellerraann,  although  the  corps  of 
ten  thousand  men  which  had  been  destined  to  embark  at  Toulon  for  Rome 
was  restored  to  his  army«  was  so  weakened  by  detachments  employed  in 
suppressing  the  renewed  insurrections  of  Toulon  and  Lyons,  that  he  could 
not  resist  the  attack  of  the  Auslrians  and  Sardinians.    But  it  is  erident, 
from  the  instructions  drawn  up  by  Napoleon,  and  despatched  to  Kellermann 
by  the  committee  of  public  safety,  that  he  did  not  comprehend  the  nature 
and  advantages  of  his  position,  which  was  taken  for  ofTensive,  not  defensive 
purposes ;   for  falling  upon  the  enemy  the  moment  he  placed  his  foot  on 
the  narrow  tract  of  Genoese  territory  between  the  Alps  and  the  sea ;  and 
not  with  a  view  of  waiting  the  maturity  of  his  preparations,  and  receiving 
his  attack.    It  is  lair  to  observe,  that  Jomini's  accoant  is  totally  at  variance 
with  this  view  of  the  subject.    He  alleges  that  the  defensive  was  not  only 
jodicious  on  the  part  of  Kellermann,  but  sanctioned  by  the  committee  of 
public  safety  (t.  vii,  pp.  81,  82).    The  operations  he  relates  are  rather  in* 
consistent  with  this  allegation,  which  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  state- 
ment of  Napoleon,  and  the  extract  which  he  produces  of  the  despatch  written 
by  himself,  and  after  being  signed  by  the  committee,  forwarded  to  Keller- 
mann (Hontholon,  t.  iii,  p.  93).    In  this  despatch  the  absurdity  of  acting  on 
tbe  defensive  is  thus  forcibly  demonstrated.     "  The  committee  observed  to 
Kellermann,  that  the  army  was  not  extended  in  1794  beyond  the  heights  of 
Ibe  Tanaro,  and  had  not  prolonged  its  right  by  Bardinetto,  Melogno,  and 
SL  Jacques,  except  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Austrian  army  connect- 
ing itself  with  the  English  squadron,  and  of  being  in  a  situation  to  advance 
to  the  succour  of  Genoa,  if  the  enemy  should  attack  that  city,  either  by  sea 
or  by  the  pass  of  the  Bocbetta.    That  the  army  did  not  occupy  Yado  as  a 
defensive  position,  but  an  offensive  one,  aqd  to  be  able  to  fall  upon  the 
enemy  if  he  should  show  himself  on  the  narrow  tract  between  tbe  Alps  and 
the  sea  (la  riviere).    That  the  moment  tbe  Austrians  had  set  foot  at  Savona, 
lie  ought  to  have  atUcked  them,  in  order  to  prevent  their  getting  possession 
of  that  place,  aM  thereby  cutting  off  his  communication  with  Genoa;  but 
since  he  bad  failed  to  do  these  things,  nothing  was  left  but  to  evacuate  Yado.'* 
Napoleon's  character  of  general  Kellermann  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  fair 
(Mootholon,  t.  iii,  p.  92) :  "  Kellermann  was  brave,  extremely  active,  and 
endowed  with  many  excellent  qualities ;  but  he  was  perfectly  destitute  of 
those  talents  which  qualify  a  man  for  tbe  chief  eonmiand  of  an  army.    In 
conducting  this  war  in  the  Alps,  he  committed  nothing  bat  baits.'* 
VOL.  I.  83 
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Paqb  77. 

(22)  This  fkct  b  snbctaiiUatod  by  the  followinir  order  of  general  Hoche, 
commander  of  the  army  of  Ihe  west,  dated  the  first  compUmenUry  day  of 
1796  (17th  September}.  «  The  committee  of  public  safety  haTing  called  to 
lis  bnreaa  {**pris  4a  M/*)  the  general  of  brigade,  Bonaparte,  I  hereby  caase 
him  to  be  replaced  by  the  the  chief  of  brigade  Dntol,  whom  I  hare  diiected 
to  take  command  of  the  artillery,  which  had  been  confided  to  that  general" 
(See  fiourrienne  et  ses  Erreurs,  1. 1,  p.  SO). 


CHAPTER  V. 
Page  80. 


(i)  Tliis  is  evident,  not  only  (irom  the  sUte  of  pnblic  sentiment  disclosed 
by  the  Toles  on  this  occasion,  bnt  from  the  fact,  that  after  the  18th  Bra- 
maire,  when  the  nation  had  become  disgnsted  with  the  directory,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  appoint  three  oonsub.  Sir  Walter  Scott  (▼.  iii,  pp.51, 
61}  expends  a  profusion  of  loose  end  rambling  sophistry,  to  proTO  that 
there  existed  at  this  time  in  the  body  of  the  French  nation,  a  "  general  ten- 
dency*' in  bvonr  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  a  strong  though 
reluctant  admiration  of  the  British  constitution;  with  all  the  abuses  by 
which  it  was  then  infected.  Arguing,  however,  with  that  freedom  from  the 
restraints  of  reason  and  consistency,  which  is  natural  and  becoming  in  a 
writer  of  romances,  he  demonstrates  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  under- 
takes to  prove  ;  showing  conclusively  (pp.  80,61)  that  the  nation  generally 
abhorred  both  the  persons  and  the  power  of  the  Bourbons,  and  that  mo- 
narchy itself  was  so  odious,  that  although  princes  who  were  not  personally 
detested,  such  as  the  dokes  of  Orleans  and  York  were  mentioned,  their 
names  received  not  the  slightest  support.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
observe,  that  Lockhart  adopts  with  implicit  deference  the  absurdities  of 
Scott,  infringing  with  consUncy  and  courage  the  moral  of  the  old  saying— 
anUeui  Plato^i^d  magis  arnica  veritat.  For  a  just  representation  of  the  stale 
of  public  feeUng  in  France  at  this  period,  the  reader  who  may  have  for- 
gotten the  fate  of  the  expedition  to  Quiberon  In  Ihe  suiAmer  of  1795,  is 
referred  to  the  1st  chapter  of  the  8th  volume  of  Thiers.  This  Is  the  account 
he  gives  of  the  friends  of  the  Bourbons  (p.  3}.  "  The  royalists  ^concealed 
themselves  behind  this  mass  of  malcontents.  They  consisted  of  a  few  ani- 
grants,  and  returned  priests,  some  creatures  of  the  ancient  court  who  had 
lost  their  places,  and  many  Indiflbrent  and  dasUrdly  persons  who  dreaded  a 
stormy  freedom.'* 
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Page  81. 

(2)  Norvina  (t.  i,  p.  10)  otMenres  "  a  third  deerec  snbmiUed  these  two  dis- 
positloDs  to  the  acceptation  of  the  people,  m  Inseparable  from  the  new  con- 
flUtution." 

(3)  In  the  exposition  of  this  snpplementary  provision  of  the  constttation  of 
the  year  3,  there  appears  to  hate  prevailed  a  remarkahle  indistinctness  of 
eiprassioD.  Thiers  states  (t.  vUi,  p.  17)  "  that  the  new  legislative  body  was 
to  be  composed  of  two*thirds  of  the  convention.*'  Scott  eipoands  them  in 
the  same  manner  (v.  iii,  p.  67)  •'  the  first  (decree)  ordaining  the  electoral 
bodies  of  France  to  choose  as  representatives  to  the  two  councils  nnder  the 
new  consUtntion  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  presently  sitting  in  con- 
vention;*' language  which  is  adopted  by  Lockhart  (v.  i,  p.  27).  Napoleon 
(MoBtholon,  t.  iii,  p.  103)  explains  the  provision  more  accarately— "  The  con- 
vention attached  to  the  constituUon  two  additional  laws,  by  which  they  pre- 
scribed that  iwihthirdM  of  the  neic  leffiilature  should  b$  eompoted  of  members 
of  the  convention.**  Norvins  (t.  i,  p.  70)  gives  a  third  interpretation :  «'  By 
one  of  these  additional  laws,  the  convention  formed  two-thirds  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;"  phraseology  which  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  they  were  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  the  convention,  or  of  persons  chosen  by  the  conven- 
tion. Even  if  the  numbers  of  the  convention  and  of  the  new  legislature  were 
equal,  the  statement  of  Napoleon  is  the  more  clear,  and  is  therefore  followed 
In  the  text. 

Pagb  84. 

(4)  This  last  term  was  afterwards  shortened  to  the  27tb  October.— Thiers 
— (t.  viii,  p.  73). 

Pa6k  86. 

(5)  Napoleon  says  (Montholon,  t.  iii,  p.  109)  that  Bfariette,  one  of  the  de- 
puties he  had  rescued  from  the  mob  at  Toulon,  and  who  was  at  this  time  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee,  recommended  his  appointment  on  this 
occasion;  and  he  told  Las  Cases  (t.  i,  p.  216)  that  the  husband  of  Madame 
Thurreau  was  abo  in  favour  of  bis  appointment,  a  fact  which  shows  the  im- 
minence of  the  danger,  the  vivacity  with  which  it  was  felt,  and  the  con- 
fidence which  the  talents  of  Bonaparte  already  conunanded. 

(6)  The  course  of  his  reflections  is  sl&etched  in  the  most  lively  colours  by 
Umself— (Las  Cases,  t  ii,  p.  246). 

Paob  87 

(7)  Among  the  proo6  which  might  he  fornbhed  in  support  of  this  assertion, 
a  oonelnsive  one  may  be  drawn  Arom  the  speech  of  Fr6ron,  which  has  been 
already  referred  to  and  may  be  fonnd  in  the  debates  reported  in  the  Moni- 
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teur,  and  lo  Ibe  proote-Mr6al  of  the  oonveDtioo.  Aoeording  to  Ihete  doca- 
aenls  It  appean  that  on  the  iSlh  of  Yeademfalre  or  the  10th  of  October,  Bye 
days  after  the  iniarreoUoft  and  wbem  erery  tbinf  io  rriatioD  to  ito  rappiei- 
•ion  was  known  to  the  oonrentlon,  thU  distingniahed  member,  in  urging 
the  propriety  of  correcting  the  arrangement  of  Anbry  respecting  the  em- 
ployment of  general  ofllcers,  said—''  Forget  not  (n'oabllei  pas)  that  the  ge- 
neral of  artillery,  Bonaparte,  appointed  on  the  4th  to  replace  general  ] 
and  who  only  had,  to  the  morning  of  the  5tb,  tomake  the  tkilfiil  < 
of  which  yon  hare  seen  the  happy  effects,  was  taicen  from  his  appropriate 
line  of  serrloe  to  be  put  In  thte  infantry." 

Here  Napoleon  is  mentioned  without  hesitf  tkm  by  the  orator,  as  he  was 
recognised  without  question  by  the  assembly,  as  the  successor  of  general 
Menou,  who  had  Just  been  displaced  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  interior 
and  in  that  capacity,  9B  the  ssTiour  of  the  couTention ;  while  not  a  word 
was  said  of  Barras,  who  had  been  eihibited  eridently  by  the  execntiTe 
coBunittee  as  an  absorbent  to  take  up  the  annoyance  of  the  svperintending 
deputies. 

Pagb  89. 

(8)  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  is  OTident,  was  almost  as  well  qoall&ed  to  com- 
mand an  army » as  to  canonize  the  Tirtues  of  a  French  hero.  He  insists  upon  it, 
that  the  best  policy  for  the  insurgents  was  to  barricade  the  streets,  block  a|i 
Bonaparte  and  bis  troops  within  the  circuit  of  his  posts,  and  wait  the  effect 
of  Inline.  As  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  population  of 
several  millions,  might  be  daily  expected  in  such  a  conjuncture,  to  pour  their 
strength  into  Paris,  this  would  be  like  advising  a  pack  of  sheep-stealers  to  sur- 
round the  fold,  and  wait  quielly  until  the  shepherds  with  their  dogs»  should 
come  upon  tbem  In  the  morning.  It  is  singular  that  Thiers,  who  asserts  so 
emphatically  what  Sir  Walter  attempts  to  conceal,  the  bvonrable  disposition 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  and  the  enthusiastic  acquiescence  of  the 
army  in  the  pro|K)sed  constitution  and  the  decrees,  should  have  adopted  the 
idea  (t  vii»  p.  49)  that  Bonaparte,  after  having  provided  for  a  retreat  to 
Meudon,  would  suffer  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  the  Tnileries,  while  his 
cannon  commanded  the  bridges,  the  Champs  Elysto,  and  the  plain  of  Gre- 
nelle ;  or  that  there  would  have  been  time  to  reduce  him  by  fiimine  In  the 
centre  of  a  country,  of  which  the  army  and  a  vast  minority  of  the  people 
were  on  his  side.  Danican  and  Lafond,  knowing  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, and  the  natural  tendency  of  the  turbulent  passions  to  suhside,  saw  that 
delay  would  to  them  be  ruin. 

Page  92- 

(9)  It  will  he  remembered  that,  on  witnessing  the  violence  of  the  popniace 
on  the  SOlhof  lime,1792,  he  said,  if  the  king  had,  at  the  beginning,  swept  off 
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a  few  handreds  of  the  rioten  with  cannpn,  **  (he  rest  woold  be  ranning 
now." 

Paob  93. 

(10)  The  inTidioiM  meannew  of  Barraa^  and  the  relnctanoe  with  wjiich  he 
proposed  the  confinuation  of Niqpoleon*s  appointment,  are  Teryeytdent  from, 
his  oondnct  In  the  convention. 

At  half  past  nine  on  the  evening  of  the  13tb,  be  entered  the  hall  of  the  con- 
Tention,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  operations,  and  success  of  the  day,  all 
in  the  first  person,  without  the  slightest  allusion  to  Napoleon,  and  in  a  strain, 
so  egoistical,,  th^t  had  he  himself  really  achleyed  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents, 
it  would  have  been  unbecoming.  On  the  14th,  he  spoke  on  the  saipe  sub- 
ject, and  in  the  same  strain,  saying  not  a  word  of  Napoleon,  although  he 
menUoned  his  own  colleague,  Talot  On  the  17th,  he  spoke  three  times  in 
relation  to  the  conflict  with  the  sections,  altogether  omitting  hi^.  nominal  se^ 
cond  in  command.  Finally,  when  Bonaparte  and*  the  other  officers  were 
introduced,  he  declined  an  opportunity  that  was  afforded  by  another  m^pober, 
to  draw  the  slightest  distinction  in  his  favour.  For  when  Barai^lon  proposed 
that  a  set  of  arms  should  be  presented  to  the  officers  who  most  distinguished 
themselves,  Barras  said,  "they  all  had  distinguished  themselves — it  was  im- 
possible to  discriminate;*'  slighting  at  on^  the  associf^ted  rankwhi^b  Bona- 
parte held,  and  the  commitee  who  had  confeijed  it.  Ilowever,  after  Bona- 
parte and  the  other  officers  had  retired,  and  whenFr^ron,  in  debating  another 
■nbject,  mentioned  incidentally  and  by  way  of  illustration,  the  realcommani 
and  eminent  and  admitted  services  of  Napoleon, "  the  happy  effects  of  whose 
skilful  dispositions,  as  successor  to  general  Menoo,  you  have  seen;"  theo» 
when  silence  could  no  longer  sj^rve  his  purposes,  Barras  spoke  out—- al- 
though the  subject  did  not  require  it— ^nd  attempting  a  transition  from  self- 
fishness  to  liberality,  from  jealousy  to  patronage,  said,-— "I  will  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  national  convention  to  general  Bonaparte.;  it  is  to  him,  it  is  to 
his  skilful  dispositions  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  defence  of  this  hall 
around  which  he  had  distributed  the  posts  with  great  ability.  I  move.tbat 
the  convention  confirm  the  nomination  of  Boi|aparte  to  the  place  of  second 
in  command  of  the  army  of  the  interior.  * ' 

The  speech  of  Fr6ron  confirms  another  fact  ia  the  history  of  Napoleon, 
namely,  that  he  was  never  dismissed  the  service;  for  bad  the  injustice  of  Au- 
bry  gone  so  br,  Fr6ron  would  QorUinly  have  mentioned  it. 

The  ridiculous  stories  of  Sir  Walter  ScoU  (v.  3.  p.  14}  and  Lockhart  (v.  1 
pp.  29,  31.)  about  '*  the  little  Corsican  officer,'*  are  not  worthy  of  refuta- 
tion. 

Pa«b  96. 

(11)  In  the  pile  of  defamatory  ordure,  which  the  British  press  and  the 
Bourbon  coteries,  created  respecting  Napoleon's  life  and  character,  one  of 
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thefoalest  maferlals  wm  that  which  derived  this  appolttliDeBt  fron  the  pro- 
stiiiilioD  of  his  wife  when  she  was  madame  Beanharnais.  Conslderiiig  the 
yalne  which  was  atUched  to  this  Uterary  filth  doriDg  the  war,  in  Eofland, 
and  after  the  restoration,  in  France,  neither  its  quantity  nor  fetidneas  can 
occasion  surprise.  Perishable  as  it  was  pntresoent,  the  light  shed  on  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Napoleon  by  Las  Cases  and  0*Meara,  qoldceiied  the  natural 
process  of  iU  destruction,  and  it  would  have  long  since  disappeared  enUrefy 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  hut  for  the  delicate  researches  and  Tirifytng  S«- 
nius  of  the  author  of  Wayerley.  From  this  steaming  mass,  he  oeeasioiially 
condescended  to  extract  materials  in  order  to  yariegate,  enlarge,  and  teish 
the  biographical  patchwork,  with  which,  to  fulfil  a  proflUble  eonlFact,  and  to 
please  the  taste  of  lordly  ministers  and  legiUmate  kings,  he  had  undertaken 
to  shroud  the  memory  of  Napoleon. 

The  calumny  in  question,  as  far  as  its  outlines  can  now  betiaeed,  imports 
that  madame  Beauhamais  was,  at  the  time  Napoleon  married  her,  the  mis- 
tress of  Barras,  and  that  Napoleon  agreed  to  Uke  her  off  the  hands  of  the 
director  and  make  her  his  wife,  upon  Barras  engaging  to  procure  for  him  the 
command  in  chief  of  the  army  of  lUly— or,  as  sir  Walter  fortiyely  inliaiates 
— malce  that  appointment «« the  dowry  of  the  bride."  He  says  (▼.  S,  p.  B5.) 
«  The  marrying  madame  Beanharnais,  was  a  mean  of  uniting  Ub  fortunes 
with  those  of  Barras  and  Tallien,  the  first  of  whom  governed  France  as  one 
of  the  directors,'*  etc.  On  the  next  page,  this  implication  is  reenforced  by 
the  assertion  already  quoted,'  that  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  or,  as 
sir  Walter  with  euphonic  boldness  says,  *'  of  the  lulian  armies,**  was,  '^Ihe 
dowry  of  the  bride.**  Thus  it  is  impossible  for  the  reader  to  riuike  from  his 
mind  the  impression  that  the  rumour  in  question  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author  of  Warerley,  foundation  in  trutK.  As  this  slander  is  effectually  though 
slyly  sanctioned  by  sir  Waller,  and  is  connected  with  his  previous  efTorts  to 
make  Napoleon,  on  the  13th  Vend6miaire,  an  obscure  "  little  Corsic4in  of- 
ficer,'* indebted  for  notice  and  distinction  to  the  patronage  of  this  same  Bar- 
ras, it  will  not  be  improper  to  expose  its  fhkehood.  In  the  first  place,  ma- 
dame Beanharnais  is  represented  to  have  been  "  in  the  full  bloom  of  beauty'* 
and  extremely  agreable  in  her  manners.  Can^  it  be  supposed  that  Barras, 
in  possession  of  such  a  woman,  would  not  only  transfer  her  to  another  man, 
but  pay  this  other  man  for  accepting  her.  Beauty  and  grace  and  social 
charms  were  never  so  disposed  of  before.  Achilles  did  not  bribe  Agamemnon 
to  force  Briseis  from  his  tent.  But  it  may  be  said  that  as  Bonaparte  agreed 
to  marry  her,  and  Barras  did  not  wish  to  form  that  sort  of  connection,  Jose- 
phine preferred  becoming  the  general's  wife  to  remaining  the  director's 
mistress.  Had  that  been  the  case,  it  cannot  well  be  supposed  that  Bams 
would  have  rewarded  Bonaparte  for  depriving  him  of  his  mistress,  or  would 
have  endowed  her  liberally  to  induce  her  to  desert  him.  If  she  preferred 
Bonaparte  to  Barras,  the  latter  would  not  have  recompensed  her  that  she 
might  gratify  both  the  love  and  ambition  of  his  successful  rival.    If  die  did 
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not  prafer  Bonaparte,  but  married  him  for  oeovenieiice,  a«d  at  the  iBilaeec 
of  Banaa*  admitting  that  so  prond  and  promisinf  a  general  at  Bonaparte  is 
said  to  have  been,  would,  accept  as  liis  wife  the  mistress  of  aaotlier  man,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceire  tliat,  loving  Josephine  as  sir  Walter  declares  Bona- 
parte did,  wUh  oKoessiTe  ardonr  and  "  pecoiiar  affection,"  he  would  have 
left  her  a  few  days  after  their  marriage,  at  Paris,  in  the  sqpiety  of  her  old 
protector,  and  liastened  away  to  a  distant  frontier. 

Lockhait  instead  of  circling  and  hesitating  like  sir  Waller,  "with  all  Ihe 
might  of  gravitation  blessed"  in  storied  like  these,  plunges  at  once  up  to  the 
kneee  into  the  slander  (?.  i,  p.  33).  It  was  commonly  said,  indtti  U  wot 
univenaUy  bsUseed,  that  Josephine,  whose  character  was  in  some  respects 
indiffgrini,  possessed  nun-^ than  UffiUmatein/bmi^  over  tk»  fent  dirsator.  Bo- 
na|»arle,  houmttr^  offered  her  his  hand;  she,  after  some  hesitation,  accepted 
it,  and  the  young  general  by  tkU  marriag9  temmUd  his  connacUen  with  the 
society  of  the  Luxembourg  ;  and  in  particular  wiih  Barroi  and  Tallien,  at 
that  moment  the  most  powerful  men  in  France**  (p.  34).  ''Bonaparte  was 
appointed  to  the  tpUndid  command.  It  is  acknowUd^ed  in  one  of  Josephine's 
letters,  that  Barras  had  promised  to  procure  it  for  him  before  their  marriage 
look  place.  '  Advance  this  man,*  said  tiiis  personage  to  the  other  directors, 
'  or,  he  will  advance  himself  without  you.'  '*  The  words  of  this  extract  wliich 
I  have  underscored,  convey  the  calumny  in  all  its  dimensions — the  mora  lAan 
UgiUmate  influence  and  indifferent  eharaeter  of  Josephine.  Bonaparte's  hand 
offered,  however,  and  his  connection  with  Barras  the  libertine,  cemented  by 
the  marriage;  and  Josephine  acknowkdging,  not  mentionhig,  thal^the  ap- 
pointment had  lieen  promised,  nuke  up  in  a  resolute  but  insidious  form,  the 
allegations— that  Barras  kept  Josephine  at  the  time  Bonaparte  offered  her 
his  hand— that  Bonaparte  believed  in  the  existence  of  this  concubinage,  but 
nevertheless  offered  to  marry  her — that  by  taking  to  wife  Barras*  cast-off 
mistress,  he  cemented  his  connection  with  that  director;  and  as  Josephine 
herself  confessed,  obtained  the  promise  of  commanding  the  army  of  Italy. 

However  these  cruel  and  unfounded  insinuation*,  put  forward  with  pre- 
tensions lo  historical  truth,  must  excite  the  reader's  indignation,  the  last 
part  of  the  falsehood  by  its  ludicrous  absurdity,  may  well  compose  his  temper 
completely.  JEvery  body  believed,  and  moet people  eaid  that  Barras  bad  bribed 
Bonaparte  to  marry  bis  cast-off  mstress,  by  procuring  him  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Italy,  and  of  course  the  other  directort,  who  were  at  the  head  of 
the  society  of  the  Luxembourg,  must  have  believed  and  spoken  of  it.  Yet, 
to  these  directors— the  virtuous  Lar6velU^re,  the  stoical  Camot,  and  the  te- 
nacious Rewbell— (Thiers,  t.  viii,  ch.  2. — Montholon,  t.  iii,  ch.  3),  Barras 
very  coolly  said,  "  I  liave  got  Bonaparte  to  marry  my  mistress,  and  there- 
Ibre  you  must  give  him  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italyll'*  And  more 
ironderfol,  still,  these  directors  obeyed  the  dictation,  and  became  parties  to 
the  contract;  although  except  Carnot,  they  were  all  more  popular  tlian  Bar- 
ras, and  Camot  was  infinitely  more  respected.  Now,  to  believe  this  slander, 
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we  miut  not  only  believe  all  the  inoooiisleiicief  reqoiredi  by  tlr  Waller's 
story,  but  iniist  coneeiTe  it  poeiftble  that  thb  leene  and  Irauacliao  between 
Barras  and  hif  colleagues,  actnally  took  place.  To  make  op  bis  version  of 
tbe  slander,  Lockhart  paU  into  the  month  of  Barras  the  remark  of  Dn^om- 
mier,  to  the  committee  of  public  safety,  after  tbe  siege  of  Toolon ;  the  least 
cnlpable  falsification,  by  the  way,  in  bis  blnndering  fiction. 

Paqb  98. 

(12)  Ife  said  to  0*Heara  (t.  I,  p.  250),  "Nothing  has  been  more  sbnpte 
than  my  elevation.  It  was  not  tbe  resolt  of  intrigne  or  crime.  It  was 
owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  became  I  fraghl  enc- 
cessAilly  against  the  enemies  of  my  country." 

(13)  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  (t.  iii,  p.  86)  Napoleon  left  Paris  for  the  army  the 
fourth  day  after  his  marriage. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  dates  as  to  this  event  The  marriage  register  proves 
that  he  was  married  at  Paris  on  tbe  9th  of  March.  Tet  Norvins  asserts  (t  i. 
p.  85),  that  he  left  Paris  on  the  sard  of  February !  In  the  Memoirs  of  Napo- 
leon (Montholon,  t  HI,  p.  190),  his  departure  from  Paris  is  dated  tbe  4lh  of 
March,  a  typographical  error  probably,  and  only  less  extravagant  Chan  that 
of  Norvios.  Hailitt,  attempting,  it  would  seem,  a  conjectural  correction  of 
this  error,  says  (v.  i,  p.  44),  he  left  Paris  on  the  14th  of  March.  Lockhart's 
account  is  (v.  i,  pp.  33,  34),  that  he  was  married  on  the  9th  of  March,  and 
left  Parll  ten  days  afterwards.  Bourrienne  (t.  i,  pp.  101, 103)  dates  his  mar- 
riage 9(h  of  March,  and  his  departure  the  2tst 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  admitting  the  date  assumed  by  sir 
Walter,  and  supposing  consequently  that  Napoleon  left  Paris  on  the  13tb  of 
March,  it  is  very  clear  from  bis  first  letter  to  the  directory  from  Nice,  dated 
the  28th  of  March,  that  he  could  have  had  no  time  for  idle  desplay  at  Mar- 
seilles, had  be  been  inclined  to  make  so  contemptible  a  figure.  In  this  letter 
(Gorrespondance  inMite,  (t.  i,  p.  1)  he  says:  **  I  have  been  for  several  days 
within  the  canloiunenls  (enceinte)  of  this  army,  of  which  I  took  the  com- 
mand yesterday.*'  He  then  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  army,  his  means 
and  plans,  of  a  mutiny  which  he  had  suppressed,  and  of  others  mailers,  show- 
ing that  he  must  have  been  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice.  Noir 
Nice  is  sii  hundred  miles  from  Paris,  so  that  even  if  he  left  Parts  on  tbe 
13th,  ii4iich  is  not  prolMble,  and  reached  the  army  several  days  before  be 
took  command  of  it,  which  is  certain,  be  could  have  bad  no  timefbr  aasistin^ 
in  the  disgusting  display  invented  for  him  by  tbe  *' British  historian.** 

in  the  rM(4r9t  eC  Con^fet  (t.  y,  p.  169)  it  is  expressly  and  carefoUy 
asserted  that  Bonaparte  arrired  at  Nice  the  20th  of  March,  the  date  whicb  I 
have  adopted. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Page  100. 

(1)  Sir  Walter  Scott,  pre&ces  the  immortal  campaign  of  1706,  by  repre- 
ieoling  the  inyasion  of  Italy  as  nnjiut  (y.  iii,  p.  88).  "  The  French  nation,  in 
the  limes  of  which  we  treat,  spoke  indeed  of  the  Alps  as  a  natural  bonndary, 
so  fiur  as  to  authorise  them  to  claim  all  which  lay  on  the  western  side  of 
the  moontains,  as  naturally  pertaining  to  their  dominions ;  but  they  never 
deigned  to  respect  them  as  such,  when  the  question  respecting  their  invad- 
ing on  their  own  part  the  territories  of  other  states,  which  lay  on  or  beyond 
the  formidable  frontier.  They  assumed  the  law  of  natural  limits  as  an  un- 
challengeable rule  when  it  was  made  in  &vour  of  France,  but  never  allowed 
ll  to  he  quoted  against  her  interest. ' ' 

Boas  a  nation,  by  claiming  a  river  or  a  range  of  mountains  as  a  natural 
boundary,  especially  after  having  extended  its  conquests  to  this  limit,  re- 
nounce the  right  of  passing  that  boundary  in  time  of  war  ? 

When  a  nation  claims  a  chain  of  mountains  or  other  natural  limit,  in  time 
of  war,  as  its  boundary,  it  can  only  be  understood. as  declaring  its  intention 
not  to  make  peace  without  establishing  this  claun;  as  France  had  done  in  re- 
ference to  the  countries  conquered  on  her  side  of  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine. 
It  neither  denies  to  its  enemy  nor  renounces  for  itself,  the  right,  in  time  of 
war  of  passing  this  boundary  in  martial  array.  Danger  and  difficulty  are 
then  the  only  obstacles. 

The  war,  in  prosecuting  which  Napoleon,  was  then  engaged,  was  on  the 
part  of  France,  a  defensive  one.  Now,  that  the  cloud  of  political  falsehood 
and  imposture  which  the  British  press  had  spread  over  the  dviliied  world, 
has  been  dispelled  by  the  French  revolution  of  July  and  the  English  par- 
liamentary reform,  no  publicist  of  reputation  or  writer  of  common  sense 
will  venture  to  deny  thu  position.  In  support  of  it,  concurring  authorities 
of  both  nations  may  be  referred  to.  Thiers  (t.  ii,  p.  82)  says :  <*  It  must  be 
confessed  that  this  cruel  war,  which  so  long  lacerated  Europe,  was  not 
provoked  by  France,  but  by  the  foreign  powers.  France  in  declaring  war» 
did  no  more  than  recognise  by  a  decree  the  state  in  which  they  had  placed 
her.*'  Colonel  Napier  begins  his  manly  and  luminous  work  by  asserting 
that  (v.  i,  p.  1)  *'  up  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  the  wars  of  France  were  essen- 
sentially  defensive.*' 

As  Napier's  history  is  a  work  not  to  be  mentioned  witboot  a  sentiment  of 
respect  for  its  author,  less  cannot  Justly  be  said  in  his  commendation,  than 
that  In  all  the  substantial  qualities  of  an  historian,  clearness  of  narration, 
diguity  of  sentiment,  respect  for  truth,  and  sympathy  for  human  virtues,  he 
is  the  very  opposite  of  Scott  and  Locfchart. 
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(2)  Tbfs  arSmnation  is  coDtained  in  one  of  the  notes  mide  in  penca  by 
Napoleon  while  at  St.  Helena,  at  the  foot  of  the  letter  of  instrnction  of  the 
6lh  of  March.  It  appears,  that  in  dictating  his  campaigns  of  lUly,  be  nude 
ose  of  two  Tolames  containing  this  letter  of  instruction,  one  of  which  fell  into 
the  possession  of  Montholon,  and  the  other  was  presenred  by  Harcband. 
The  notes  attached  to  that  of  Montholon  are  poblished  in  his  fourth  volume 
(p.  396).  Of  those  preseryed  by  Marchand,  a  copy  has  been  Ukenby  ge- 
neral baron  Pelet,  the  oflBcer  so  well  known  for  his  merit  in  letters  and  in 
arms,  and  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  d^t  giniral  de  la  guerre. 

It  couUins  the  affirmation  in  question,  and  is,  when  translated,  as  IbUofWS : 
— <'  This  instruction  is  an  indifferent  amplification,  full  of  contradiction  and 
absurdity y  of  a  luminous  and  original  memoir,  which  Napoleon  had  pre- 
sented to  the  directory  in  January,  1796.'*  The  memoir  here  alluded  to  was 
dated  January  19th,  1796,  was  addressed  to  general  Clarke,  the  secretary  to 
the  directory,  and  is  on  file  in  the  war  department. 
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(3)  In  the  debate  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  address  in  answer  to  the 
kfaig's  speech  in  Oolober,  1796,  llr.  Fox  said—'*  It  was  ridicoloos  to  insist 
vpon  danger  firom  treating  with  Franee,  becanse  they  bad  subrertied  their 
former,  and  adopted  a  new,  oonstitntioii ;  the  permaaence  of  a  treaty  de- 
pending on  its  eqnitableness,  and  correspondence  with  the  reciprocal  Inter- 
ests of  the  contracting  parties.  It  was  become  nugatory  to  talk  of  onr  al- 
lies; we  bad,  indeed,  mercenaries  in  our  pay,  whom  we  conld  only  retain 
by  exQessire  bribes,  and  who  were  erery  moment,  hesitating  whether  to  ac- 
cept of  them,  or  of  the  terms  praffered  by  onr  enemies,  to  detach  them  from 
this  country.'*    (See  Annual  Regiater  for  1796.    History  of  Evope,  p.  11). 

These  assertions  of  the  parliamentary  luminary  of  bis  country,  which  the 
conne  of  events  more  than  tbe  lapse  of  time  haTe  inscribed  on  the  tablets 
of  history  as  tbe  irreyersible  judgments  of  wisdom,  were  then  scooted  by  a 
great  majority  in  the  boose  of  Commons;  while  the  sentiments  and  policy  of 
his  successful  ri?al,  Mr.  PiU,  notwisthstonding  tbe  splendoor  of  his  Ulents, 
tbe  greatness  of  his  character,  and  the  authority  of  his  name,  if  proposed  to 
tbe  honse  of  Commons  at  this  time,  when  the  legitimate  King  of  France  is 
again  expelled  from  his  throne  by  a  revolution,  would  be  received  as  the 
ravings  of  a  political  bedlamite.  So  vast  is  the  difference  between  the  in^ 
fluence  of  the  crown  and  tbe  privileged  chuses  in  Great  Britain  at  tbe  present 
day,  and  their  influence  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  So  perishable  are 
the  works  of  statesmen  who  bnild  on  temporary  passions  and  ractittons  inter- 
ests ;  and  so  stead&st  tbe  creations  of  minds,  which  employ  tbe  solid  mate- 
rials of  reason,  troth  and  justice.    In  relation  to  these  subsidies,  lavished  by 
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tbe  British  government  on  tbe  continenUl  des^ts,  it  is  certain  that  with  half 
their  amount  lord  Wellington,  lord  Grey,  or  lord  Melboome  might  have 
purchased  as  large  a  qnanlity  of  war  and  slander  against  the  French  nation 
and  government,  since  Jnly,  1830,  as  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  disciples  had  done 
before  that  epoch. 

(4)  Norvins  appears  to  have  misconceived  the  plan  of  the  directory.  Ho 
says  (t  i,  p.  85) "  The  directory  prescribed  to  their  general,  as  a  preliminary 
operation,  the  con<|aest  of  Piedmont,  the  object  of  which  was  to  t>e  to  force 
the  Anstrlans  to  evacuate  that  country,  and  defend  themselves  in.  their  own 
territory.'*  This  was  the  plan  Napoleon  adopted,  not  that  which  tbe  di- 
rectory prescribed;  for  they  instructed  tbe  general  not  to  pass  the  exterior 
garrisons  of  Piedmont,  to  mask  them,  and  pursue  the  Anstrians  into  Lom- 
bardy,  in  order  that  the  King  of  Sardinia,  left  to  his  natural  inclinations, 
might  enter  into  an  alliance  wilh  France  against  Austria ;  or  if  unnaturally 
inclined  to  adhere  to  tbe  coalition,  might  be  forced  to  abandon  it.  lominJ, 
in  spealcingof  tliese  instructions  (t.  viii,  p.  50)  says,  **  They  form  one  among 
the  most  remarkable  documents  in  the  history  of  this  war.'*  Tbe  ambiguity 
of  this  language  is  to  be  lamented,  when  the  admitted  ability  of  the  writer  is 
taken  into  consideration,  especially  as  at  a  subsequent  page  (p.  88)  in  speak- 
ing of  fionaparte's  advance  upon  Ceva  be  says:  '*  Tbe  conquest  of  this  flou- 
ristklng  country  (Italy)  depended  then  in  the  first  place  on  success  against 
the  Sardinian  army;  and  ttie  general  in  chief,  more  wise  than  the  directory, 
who  bad  enjoined  him  not  to  operate  upon  his  left,  resolved  to  direct  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  against  Colli." 

(5)  In  reference  to  this  clause  of  the  instructions  Napoleon,  in  one  of  his 
crayon  notes,  observed,  "  I'he  first  ioterest  of  the  court  of  Turin  was  to 
stiOe  revolutionary  sentiments,  and  to  oppose  tbe  success  of  the  French  re- 
publicans.—- How  stupid  this  is!*'  And  the  directory  in  their  reasoning 
having  asked  tbe  question,  "why,  since  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Pledmonlese 
to  Join  with  tbe  French  in  driving  the  Austrians  out  of  Italy,  does  not  the 
court  of  Turm  hasten  to  unite  its  forces  with  those  of  tbe  republic  for  that 
purpose."— Napoleon  answers  in  a  note,  "  In  order  not  to  be  guillotined-^ 
The  directors  reasoned  Just  as  Louis  XVI  might  have  done.* ' 
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(6)  Napoleon's  concluding  remark  on  tbe  instructions  is — "  It  may  be 
seen  from  these  stupid  instructions  that  If  Napoleon  was  victorious,  it  was 
in  spite  and  In  deflance  of  tbe  instructions  of  the  government"  These 
instructions  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  Carnot  (Thiers,  t  viii,  p.  236.)  If  so, 
they  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Napoleon's  description  of  Camot's  vaunted 
capacity  as  minister  of  war  (Montholon,  t.  lit,  p.  125).  '*  In  the  committee 
of  public  safety,  he  directed  the  military  operations,  and  was  usefol,  without 
meriting  the  praise  bestowed  on  him.  He  had  no  military  experience,  and 
his  opinions  were  false,  upon  every  part  of  tbe  art  of  war,"  etc. 
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(7;  Thto  estimate  of  the  ttraaglh  of  thetwoamiet  it  muibe  oootaied,  i> 
only  a  oonjectonl  one.  Tba  niimben  giveo  by  Tarioot  rei|ieclJl»le  aiitliorilie» 
range  throagh  maoy  degreeaof  enmneration.  Napoleoo  sCates  bit  own  flgbtiBg 
force  fit  for  duty  (Ui  Gates,  t.  U,  p.  266;  Montboloo,  L  iii.p.  176}  at  abaot 
tbirty  thoosand  and  Uie  allies  at  eigbly  thousand.  This  estimate  wbkh  is  no 
doobt  correct  as  to  bis  own  army,  may  baye  overrated  tliat  of  the  allies.  It  is, 
howerer,  adopted  by  Norrins  and  Haditt  (t.  i,  p.  87— ▼.  i,.  p.  417).  Jqmini  (I. 
vUi,  p.  59}  rates  tbeFrenob  force  at  forty-two  tboosaod,  Conr  hnndiwt  Bat  in 
bis  enumeration  be  includes  the  detachmenis  under  generals 'Maoquait  and 
Gamier  or  d' Almagne  amounting  to  six  thousand  nine  hundred,  which  were  in 
garrison  on  the  coast,  or  posted  at  the  passes  of  the  Alps  oa  Bonaparte's  left,  and 
no  part  of  which  entered  Italy  until  after  the  occupation  of  Cberasco.  Thin 
would  leave  for  the  army  of  Italy  thirty-five  thousand,  five  hundred  men. 
Deducting  the  sick,  the  active  force  would  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  i 
The  stiength  of  the  allied  army  Jomini  puts  at  fifty-two  thousand,  an  < 
lower  than  Is  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer,  and  inconsistent  vnth  proba- 
bility from  the  inference  that,  considering  it.  was  an  allied  force,  its  small 
superiority  of  numbers  would  not  have  made  it  an  overmatch  for  the  French 
estimated  by  him  at  forty-two  thousand  (our  hundred.  Cumequenily  the  vic- 
tories of  Bonaparte,  instead  of  being  the  effects  of  bis  great  militery  genius 
and  the  incapacity  of  Beanlieu,  as  Jomini  himself  describes  them  to  be 
(t.  viii,  cb.  56}  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  resalts  of  a 
contest  between  combined  forces  on  one  side-,  and  au  anny  of  one  natkm  on 
the  other.  It  is  poestble  that  Jomini  gave  the  number  actually  in  the  field, 
eiduding  the  numerous  garrisons.  B«t  these  garrisons  furnished  detach- 
ments to  increase  the  field  force,  and  were  recalled  as  the  French  advance 
menaced  the  fortresses.  Thus  Colli,  upon  abandoning  bis  intrenched  camp 
at  Cava,  threw  a  deUchment  into  that  fortress. 

In  the  work  entitled  Ficlo<rss  €i  ConquStBS  des  Franfois,  {L  v,  pp.  163  et 
164}  the  efiective  force  of  the  French  army  is  estimated  at  thirty-four  thou- 
sand men,  upon  the  authority  of  a  specific  return  signed  by  Berthier.  With 
regard  to  this  voluminous  work  the  account  it  conteins  of  this  first  campaign 
of  Italy  is  so  very  defective,  conjectural,  and  confused  that  very  Uttte  in- 
struction can  be  derived  from  it.  It  was  prepared,  it  would  seem,  brforethe 
Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  or  the  Memorial  of  St  Helena  were  published. 

In  a  letter  to  the  directory  dated  the  28th  of  December,  1796  (Corr.  Ined. 
t  2,  p.  312,  13},  Napoleon  says,  that  on  entering  the  plains  of  Piedmont 
he  had  thirty  thousand  infantry ;  and  that  the  Austro-Sardinian  army  under 
Beaulieu  was  seventy  three  thousand  strong.  Of  these  inconsistent  estimates 
I  have  adopted  a  medium  as  the  nearest  approximation  to  troth  in  my  povrer. 
It  does  not  difi'cr  UMiterially  from  that  of  Napoleon. 
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(8)  This  fact,  meationed  by  Napoleon  ia  his  dicUlion  to  Las  Cases  (I.  if, 
p,  283}  and  lo  Montholon  (t.  iii.  p.  192)  a  fact  so  honourable  to  the  Spartan 
patriotism  and  courage  of  the  French  army,*  is  strangely  caricatnred  by  sir 
MTalter  Scott  (t.  iii,  pp.  95,  96).  "Berthier  preserved,  as  a  curiosity  an 
order  dated  on  the  day  of  the  yictory  of  Albenga,  which  munificently  con- 
ferred a  gratuity  of  three  lonis  d*or  upon  every  general  of  division." 

As  to  the  pHncipal  assertion  contained  in  this  passage,  it  may  be  observed 
that  *'  the  victory  of  Albenga"  never  was  heard  of  before,  being  a  later  dis- 
c6very  than  the  sm  coast  of  Bohemia,  Napoleon's  peaceful  phrase  (Mon- 
tbolon,  t  iii,  p.  192,  and  Las  Cases,  t  ii,  p.  283):  "Un  ordre  du  Jour 
d' Albenga,*'  an  order  of  the  day  of  Albenga,  that  is,  dated  at  Albenga,  this 
romantic  historian  has  heroically  translated,  "  an  order  dated  on  the  day  of 
the  victol7  of  Albenga"— maUng  the  harmless  words,  "  day  of  Albenga/' 
equivalent  to  day  of  Marengo,  day  of  Austerlitx,  phrases  familiar  in  the 
annals  of  French  glory. 

It  U  thus  that  "the  victory  of  Albenga,"  is  noticed  by  Lockhart  (v.  i, 
p.  35) :  "  Berthier  used  to  keep,  n  a  curiosity,  a  general  order,  by  which 
three  lonis  d'or  weae  granted  as  a  great  supply  to  each  general  of  division, 
dated  on  the  very  day  of  the  victory  of  Albenga."  This  author's  excellence 
in  absurdity  and  falsehood  is  indisputable.  Bourrienne  in  his  Mdmoires 
eays  (L  i,  p.  71)  that  Napoleon  when  oppressed  by  poverty  and  neglect, 
«<  envied"  his  brother  Joseph's  good  fortune  in  marrying  the  rich  Made- 
moiselle Clary,  and  would  exclaim,  "  How  fortunate  is  that  rogue  Joseph." 
Admitting  that  the  exclamation  was  really  made  and  was  ftfirly  repeated, 
the  word  eoquin  (rogue),  was  evidently  used  in  a  favourable  and  even  a 
fond  sense,  as  a  man  says  of  his  child  "you  dear  little  rogue,"  or  of  bis 
friend,  "what  a  lucky  dog."  Yet  Bourrienne,  who  was  engaged  in  a  very 
laborious  and  incongruous  chapter  of  calumny,  headed  it,  in  reference  to 
this  anecdote  aukwardly  enough  (ch.  vi),  "  Bonaparte  i$  Jealoue  of  hie  bro^ 
fAsr."  Out  of  these  clumsy  materials  Lockhart,  with  less  felicity  than  as- 
surance, contrives  an  original  slander  of  his  own,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  belying  both  brothers  at  once.  Referring  indefinitely  to  Bourrienne,  this 
faithful  translator  says  (v.  i,  p.  24)  "How  fortunate,"  Napoleon  would  ex- 
claim "  How  fortunate  is  that  fool  Joseph." 

(9)  This  fact  which  is  staled  by  Thiers  (t.  viU,  p.  228)  and  Jommi  (t  viii, 
p.  61)  will  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  American  reader  the  patriotic  conduct 
of  geoeral  Jackson  during  the  last  war  between  the  United  Stales  and  Eng- 
land. 

(10)  The  CKistence  of  this  natural  feeling  has  been  often  mentioned  by  well 
informed  French  writers.  Thiers  (t  viii,  p.  p.  228)  says :  "  Massena  bore 
him  ill  will  for  having  exerted  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  Dumerbion. 
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in  1794.**  Traces  of  Uds  leniibility  may  be  ditcoYered  ia  the  answers 
both  of  Uassena  and  Aogereau  to  Napoleon's  letter  from  Nice,  annouicuif 
to  them  his  assuming  the  command  (Cor.  Ined.  t.  i,  1. 1> 


Pa6b  106. 

(11)  General  Colli  in  sending  an  emigrant  Frenchman  in  the  character  of 
a  Sardinian  officer,  and  onder  the  protection  of  a  flag  of  trace,  abased  the 
priyilege  atUched  to  mesiengers  of  peace  in  time  of  war.  inasmuch  as  France 
could  not  be  at  war  with  her  own  citizens.  Napoleon  was  justified  on  ge- 
neral principles,  and  a  fortiori,  by  reference  to  the  mutiny  in  his  army,  in 
detaining  Moulin.  His  letter  to  the  directory  of  the  8th  of  April  an- 
nouncing this  facty  BhowB  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  enforce  the  law  against 
this  imprudent  Frencbinan,  whose  punishment  It  appears  consisted  only  in 
temporary  confinement.  For  a  fnll  account  of  the  object  and  intrigues  of 
the  conspiracy  carried  on  between  Pichegru  on  one  side,  and  the  prince  of 
Cond6,  the  Austrian  general  Klingin,  and  the  British  enyoy  at  BemCi 
Wickham,  on  the  other,  see  the  volumes  entiUed  :  •' Correipondance  irouth 
a  O/lTsn&our^ **— and  the  corroborating  documents  in  the  " iiUlancs dsi 
JacoUni  avsc  les  Anglais/' 

Pagb  107. 

(12)  Thiers  (t  tUI,  p.  229 ;  Jomini,  t.  Tiii,  p.  62).  An  Englirii  officer 
who  was  then  a  lientenant  in  Nelson's  squadron,  menlioaed  the  lact  to  ns 
as  it  IS  here  related.    It  is  not  alluded  U>  by  800U  or  Lockhart 

PA6B  109. 

(13)  Scott  and  Lockhart  (y.  iii,  ch.  3,  and  y.  i,  ch.  4)  seem  to  haye  sop- 
posed  that  Ceryoni's  moyement  upon  Yoltri,  was  directed  by  Napoleon; 
whereas  his  correspondence  shows,  it  was  made  before  his  taking  the  com- 
mand, and  in  direct  opposition  to  his  plans  and  wishes.  But  Noryins  yranders 
farther  from  the  fact,  and  (t.  1,  p.  92)  expressly  asserts  that  it  was  one  of 
Napoleon's  first  operations.  In  his  despatch  of  the  6th  of  April,  Napoleon 
tells  the  directory  :  «  The  movement  which  I  found  commenced  against 
Genoa,  has  drawn  the  enemy  from  their  winter  quarters.  I  have  been  very 
sorry  and  extremely  dissatisfied  with  this  moyement  upon  Genoa,  so  mnch 
the  more  inopportune,  that  it  has  obliged  that  republic  to  assume  a  hostile 
attitude,  and  has  awakened  the  enemy  whom  I  wished  to  take  by  surprise. 
It  will  cost  us  a  sacrifice  of  m^n." 

PA6B  110. 

(14)  We  are  told  by  sir  Walter  Sott  (v.  iii,  p.  104),  whose  descriptions  of 
battles  in  poetry  and  prose  haye  been  uniyenally  admired,  that  "  Argen- 
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leaa  dmcMd^d  vponBlonleaotte  ;* '  the  famow  Tillage  oC  that  name,  being  si- 
toated  on  a  nioontain  of  the  Apeninne  range.  It  might  as  well  k>e  said  tliat 
a  trayeller  in  Switieriand  d6tc9nd$d  on  Mont-Blanc.  The  truth  is,  that  Ar^ 
gentean  occopied  Dego  and  Sassello,  and  ascended  by  the  route  of  Lower  to 
Upper  Montenotte.  Even  this  lodicroos  oyersight  does  not  arrest  the  prone 
imiutionof  Lockhart,  who  (v.  i,  p.  89)  says— <'  On  the  10th  of  April  d*Ar- 
gentean  came  down  upon  Montenotte.*'  He  must  hsYe  dropped  from  the 
clouds.  Jomini,  in  describing  the  decent  of  Argenteau  (t.  yiii,  p.  •?)  thus 
expresses  himself.  **  He  morcd  in  three  columns  with  the  main  body  of  his 
troops,  to  force  the  intrenched  positions  which  a  detachment  of  Labarpe's 
division  occupied  on  the  summiu  of  Montenotte  and  Monteligino.*'  And  he 
adds  :— ''  In  order  to  give  a  jast  idea  of  the  event  we  are  going  to  describe, 
it  is  indispensable,  that  the  reader  should  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
the  position  of  Montenotte.  It  is  composed  of  a  small  chain  of  heights  si- 
tuated on  the  summit  of  the  Apennines,  eto" 

Page  112. 

(15)  Las  Cases  (t.  if,  p.  293)  Justly  observes  that  differences  will  be  found 
between  the  official  reports  of  Napoleon  and  his  account  dictated  and  Su  He- 
lena. Among  them  be  says  is  one  resulting  from  the  statement  in  the  former, 
tlut  Argenteau.  had  but  fifteen  thousand  men  when  be  attacked  Rampon ; 
while  he  had  left  a  division  of  ten  thousand  in  the  rear  to  maintain  his  com- 
munication with  Colli  at  Ceva.  And  he  adds  that  it  was  against  this  di- 
vision often  thousand  men  that  Massena  fired  the  first  shot  on  the  morning 
of  the  battle.  It  is  obvious  that  in  many  respects  Napoleon*s  reports  were 
necessarily  founded  on  what  he  supposed  to  be,  at  the  time,  the  situation  and 
intentions  of  his  adversary, 

Page  113. 

(16)  Jomini  says  (t.  viii,  p.  72) :  —  "  The  general  in  chief  placed  himself 
on  a  ridge  in  the  centre  of  his  divisions^  the  bettor  to  Judge  of  the  turn  of 
afTairs,  and  to  prescribe  the  manosuvres  which  might  become  necessary.'* 

(17)  Lockhart's  account  (v.  i,  p.  39)  is  a  meagre  and  close  imilation  of  sir 
Walter*s»both  intimating  that  Augereai|*s  division  was  in  the  action, 
though  they  both  assert  the  contrary  immediately  afterwards  (j.  iii,  p.  106, 
and  V.  i,  p.  40).  It  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge  that  on  this  subject  Thiers  is 
not  behind  the  British  historians,  in  solid  Jn formation  or  vapid  romance 
(t  viii,  p.  231).  He  says— <'  Bonaparte  that  very  night  withdrew  his  right 
formed  by  the  division  Laharpe,  at  this  moment  engaged  with  Beanlieu 
along  the  coast,  and  advanced  it  by  the  route  of  Montenotte,  in  front  of  Ar- 
genteau. He  directed  on  the  same  point  the  division  Augereau,  in  order 
to  support  that  of  Laharpe.    Ffaially  he  caused  the  division  Massena  to  march 
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by  a  olrcniUMt  w»te  aoroM  the  AppMuloM,  to  m  to  gain  a  poiUioii  in  the 
raar  e?en  of  Argenleaoa  corpa.  The  ISlh  of  April  in  the  moniing,  aU  his 
oolomna  were  In  motion :  placed  on  a  lofty  hiU  himself .  be  saw  tabarpe 
and  Angerean  marGhing  on  Argenleao."  Now  so  far  was  Angerean  from 
being  with  Labarpe  and  In  the  battle  of  Montenotte,  that «  physical  impoa- 
slbility  eilsted  to  prevent  it.  For  on  the  aflemoon  of  the  lith,  as  aU  an- 
thoriUes  agree  in  suting,  his  diyision  was  at  Uano,  from  which  place  it 
would  baye  required  a  march  of  thirty-sii  mUes  throogli  the  Alps  and  A|»- 
pennines,  between  eyening  and  day  break  in  the  month  of  AprU.  to  place 
him  in  front  of  the  Austrians  with  Labarpe,  while  this  general  had  bat 
about  eight  miles  and  Hassena  fourteen  to  reach  their  respecUTe  positions. 
This  wanton  error  of  Thiew  Is  the  more  exceptionable,  as  it  assigm  lo  Na- 
poleon an  OTcrwhelming  superiority  of  force  in  the  battle,  and  elfMcs  from 
Angerean*B  conduct  at  Milessimo  that  colour  of  fleroeness,  which  oouTnge. 
exasperated  by  emulation,  would  be  Ukely  to  take,  in  a  character  so  ambi- 
tions, selfish,  and  tain. 

Paob  116. 

(18)  This  active  and  intrepid  officer  appears  to  have  been  but  mo- 
mentarily disabled  on  this  occasion,  for  Napoleon  in  his  report  says  :^**  His 
soldiers  believed  him  to  be  dead,  but  his  wound  is  not  dangerous/*  and  the 
next  day  we  find  him  engaged  at  the  head  of  his  brigade.  Although  he  was 
under  Massena*s  command  in  the  battle  of  Montenotle,  he  seems  to  have 
been  generally  attached  to  the  diviBion  of  Augerean.  However,  from  the 
prompt  dispositions  and  rapid  movements  of  the  French  commander  and  co- 
lumns, the  brigades  belonging  to  the  several  divisions  in  these  Alpine  open- 
tions,  were  occasionally  interchanged.  Thus  in  the  battle  of  Montenotle 
the  brigade  Dommartin  was  with  Massena,  at  Mondovi,  with  Serrurier. 

Page  126. 

(19)  In  the  original  publication  of  this  chapter  it  was  stated.  In  con- 
formity with  previous  accounts,  that  Stengel  was  killed  on  the  spot  in  this 
charge  on  the  rear  of  the  retreating  Sardinians.  But  he  was  mortally 
wounded  and  survived  two  or  three  weeks;  for  in  a  despatch  of  th^  9th  of 
May  to  ttie  directory  (Moniteur  of  the  19th  May  1796),  N^leon  said, 
**  Citizen  president ;  the  brave  Stengel  has  died  of  his  wounds.  I  have  for- 
warded to  his  family,  the  letter  yon  addressed  to  him." 

Paob  132. 

(20)  No  kingdom  was  ever  before  conquered  by  troops  in  the  state  Bona- 
parte's were  in,  during  this  victorious  campaign  against  the  king  of  Sardinia 
and  his  allies,  in  the  close  of  which,  as  sir  Walter  Scott  observes  (v.  iii, 
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p.  ilS),  thai  monarch  "had  no  means  of  preserting  bis  eapiui,  nay,  his 
existence  on  the  continent,  excepting  by  an  almost  total  snbmiluon  to  the  will 
of  the  yictor."  Their  distress  for  sabsislence  and  olothing  is  thns  noticed 
by  tbe  Annual  Register  of  the  period.  "  No  class  of  men  had  signalized 
their  attachment  to  republican  principles  with  snch  fervour  and  constancy 
as  the  Freach  soldiery  ****.  Hunger  and  nakedness  had  frequently  been  their 
portion  in  the  midst  of  tbeir  most  splendid  successes.  ****  The  army  of  Italy, 
in  particular,  bad  exhibited  astonishing  examples  of  fortitude  in  the  most 
trying  situations,  that  their  enemies  concluded,  from  tbe  report  of  the  dif- 
ficulties to  which  they  were  reduced,  in  procuring  the  means  of  existence, 
that  nothing  else  would  be  needed  to  compel  them  to  abandon  their 
poaitions  and  withdraw  to  France.****  ^he  coarse  and  disgusting  food  on 
which  they  subsisted,  was  compared  to  the  Lacedemonian  broth  of  old,  and 
none  it  was  said,  hut  Frenchmen,  Greenlanders,  or  Scotoh  highlanders,  could 
have  fed  on  such  messes.* ' 

The  legions  of  Gassar  in  the  civil  war,  were  reduced  to  great  extremity 
while  mvesUng  the  camp  ol  Pompey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dyrrachinm, 
and  lived  for  the  most  part  on  bread  made  of  the  root  of  a  plant  called  ehara 
or  wild  cabbage.  Loaves  of  this  bread,  the  reader  will  remember,  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  throwing  to  the  outposts  of  Pompey,  in  order  to  convince 
tbeir  adversaries  that  they  were  not  likely  to  relax  in  their  exertions,  for 
want  of  food.  But  at  this  time  Cassar  made  no  conquests.  On  the  contrary 
Pompey  made  a  sally  in  which  he  gained  a  victory,  destroyed  a  number  of 
CsDsar's  best  troops,  and  forced  him  to  break  up  his  camp,  change  the  plan 
of  the  war,  and  march  intoThessaly  (Caesar,  Bello  Civiii,  L  iii).  In  the 
Parthian  war,  Antony  and  his  troops  exhibited,  under  privations  of  this 
kind,  great  courage,  fortitude  and  patience ;  but  it  was  in  a  retreat,  in 
which  their  efforts  were  confined  to  self-preservation,  in  which  they  suf- 
fered great  loss,  and  tbe  Roman  soldiers  pillaged  their  commander's  tent 
(Plutarch,  Life  of  Anthony).  In  sir  John  Moore's  retreat  to  Gorunna,  al- 
though his  troops  came  to  their  colours  whenever  the  enemy  appeared,  and 
constantiy  repulsed,  and  finally  defeated  marshal  Soult,  the  British  com- 
mander had  renounced  all  hopes  of  conquest  and  fought  only  for  safety  (Na* 
pier's  Peninsular  War,  v.  i,  ch.  5).  Bonaparte's  short  campaign  of  Monte- 
notteandCberasco,  in  which,  with  an  army  half  as  numerous  as  the  one  op^ 
posed  to  him,  he  subdued  a  strong  kingdom  in  a  fortnight,  and,  notwith- 
standiqg  his  exertions  to  procure  regular  supplies,  comparatively  speaking, 
without  rations,  cannon,  or  cavalry,  stands  alone  in  Uie  annals  of  war^ 
fare, 

Pagb  134. 

(31)  Maria  Lonisa  confessed  to  the  emperor  that  when  their  marriage  was 
first  talked  of,  she  esperienced  a  certain  insuppreasible-fright,  in  consequence 
of  the  bad  torms  in  which  she  had  been  aceust<»ied  to  bear  the  members  of 
VOL.  I.  34 
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hBr  family  tfMk  oTNapoloon*  and  Ihat  wten  she  raniAiei  fbem  of  it»  her 
QBclet,  the  archdokes,  who  rniged  her  Tery  much  to  eonseBt  to  Uie  nar- 
Hage,  lepliedy  **  All  that  was  tme  oBly  while  he  was  oar  eneosy,  baf  hefs 
no  longer  our  eneoiy  now.*'  "  Indeed,  to  gire  an  idee/'  said  the  emperor, 
« 'of  the  henoTolenl  feelings  toward  me  in  which  tbec  family  was  edncaled, 
there  was  one  of  the  yonng  archdukes  who  often  homed  hhi  pafipels,  saying 
that  he  was  roasttaig  Napoleon''  (Las  Gases,  t  i,  pp.  418-19). 
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Page  138. 

(1)  In  weighing  the  severity  of  reproach  and  strength  of  denmiciation  opoai 
which  a  oommander,  wliile  anxlons  to  encoarage  the  ardour  and  dcTotioik 
of  his  troops,  Tentnred  for  the  sake  of  their  discipline  and  character;  in  con- 
sidering such  expressions  as  these—"  As  to  myself,  and  the  generab  who 
eB\of  your  confidence,  we  shall  blush  to  command  men  without  discipline* 
without  self-denial,  who  acknowledge  no  right  bnt  that  of  the  strongest" — 
•'  I  will  not  suffer  your  laurels  to  be  tarnished  by  a  parcel  of  robbers** — 
*'  Pillagers  shall  he  shot  without  mercy  or  exception — '*  **  Already  sererat 
offenders  haTO  suffered  death"— the  reader  will  at  once  perceiye  the 
lUslflcation  which  they  establish  against  the  assertion  of  sir  V^aller  Scott 
(t.  ill,  p.  83)  repeated  by  Lockhart,  and  by  the  same  important  historian  in- 
terpreted to  mean  (▼.  i,  p.  37)  that  Napoleon  "  accustomed  his  men  to  pQ- 
lage  at  the  obyious  risk  of  destroying  their  character  and  discipline."  The 
great  novelist  had  this  proclamation  before  hfan  boQi  in  the  Monlteur  (of  the 
17th  May  1796)  and  in  Las  Cases  (t.  ii,  p,  284)  as  is  evident  from  his  fre^ent 
reference  to  those  anthorities,  as  well  as  (h>m  the  bet  of  his  affecting,  in  the 
pasMge  of  his  work,  now  under  consideration,  to  furnish  his  readers  with  its 
substance.  This  Is  the  version  he  gives  of  this  admirable  evidence  of  h» 
hero's  probity  and  elo<|nence  (v*  iii,  p.  121).  '*To  encourage  this  ardour, 
Bonaparte  circulated  an  address  in  which  complhnenting  the  army  upon  the 
victories  they  bad  gained,  he  desired  them  at  the  same  time  to  consider  no- 
thing as  won,  BO  long  as  tbe  Auslrians  held  IDlan;  and  while  the  ashes  of 
those  who  had  conquered  the  Tarquins  were  soiled  by  the  presence  of  the 
assassins  of  Basseville.  It  would  appear  that  classical  allusions  are  either 
familiar  to  the  French  soldiers,  or  that  without  being  more  learned  than 
others  of  their  rank,  they  are  pleased  with  being  supposed  to  understand 
tbem.  Th^  probably  considered  the  oratory^f  their  grsat  leader  as  soldier- 
like words,  and  words  of  exceeding  good  command.  Tbe  English  soldier 
if  addressed  In  such  flifhis  of  eloquence,  would  dther  have  laughed  at  them. 
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or  supposed  that  be  bad  got  a  crazed  play-actor  put  oyer  him  Instead  of  a 
general."  To  this,  after  several  remarks  apoa  the  national  yanity  of  the 
French,  sir  Walter  adds  the  intimation,  that  the  proclamation,  instead  of 
being  "genoine  eloquence,*'  was  "  only  tumid  extrayagance/' 

As  to  his  ridicnle  of  classical  allaslons  the  only  one  y^hich  it  contains  Is  so 
remarkably  appropriate,  that  it  must  baye  struck  full  on  the  common  sense 
and  national  feelings  of  the  soldiers,  eyen  had  they  been  recruits  instead 
of  yolunteers  and  conscripts.  There  could  hardly  haye  been  a  man  in  the 
ranks,  ignorant  of  Basseyille's  murder,  or  insensible  to  its  atrocity,  or  unac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  war  in  which  the  French  people  were 
then  engaged; — that  is,  that  foreign  kings,  cruelly  seconded  by  the  pope  of 
Rome,  were  endeayouring  to  resubject  them  to  the  modem  Tarquins.  It  w  as 
impossible  to  represent  to  their  minds  these  enormities  in  a  manner  more 
picturesque  and  energetic  than  was  done  by  these  words.  ^*  The  assassins 
of  Basseyille  still  trample  on  the  ashes  of  the  conquerors  of  Tarquin.'* 

The  French  army  in  1796,  instead  of  being  a  mass  of  ignorant  recruits,  was 
the  iUte  of  the  nation,  the  most  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  youth  of  the  po- 
pulation. As  early  as  1793,  all  the  citizens  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-flye  inclusiye,  were  called  into  its  ranks ;  so  that  in  the  campaign  of 
1704,  France  was  able  to  oppose  to  the  coalition,  which  was  not  kept  off  by 
encircling  seas,  eight  hundred  thousand  of  her  sons  in  arms ;  a  burst  of  pa- 
triotism which  no  other  country  eyer  equalled.  Hence  sprung  the  best 
soldiers  and  most  accomplished  officers  of  modem  times.  General  Daumes- 
nil,  the  famous  defender  of  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  was  a  common  soldier 
in  this  yery  army  of  Italy.  General  Pelet,  whose  admirable  historical  work 
is  known  to  all  military  readers,  and  referred  to  by  sir  Walter  Scott  him- 
self, and  who  so  nobly  seconded  Ney  in  his  retreat  (Victoires  et  Conqudtes, 
t  xxl,  p.  280,  et  Noryins,  t.  iii,  p.  455}  mentioned  to  me  that  he  joined  the 
army  with  a  knapsack  an  Mi  back;  yet  in  fourteen  years  the  young  con- 
script was  a  general  of  the  imperial  guard.  Men  of  this  stamp  were  not  below 
the  range  of  Napoleon's  noble  and  glowing  eloquence,  nor  likf^y  to  mit- 
tai^e  it  for  the  "  tumid  extrayagance  of  a  crazed  play-actor.*' 

Sir  Walter  ScoU  seemed  to  haye  forgotteq  that,  in  his  preface  to  '*  The 
tatoof  a  grandfother,"  dedicated  to  grandson  Hugh  Littlejohn  Esq.,  he 
declaims  he  found  that  a  stylo  considerably  more  eleyated  was  more  interet t- 
ing  to  his  juyenile  reader.  ' '  There  Is  no  harm,  but  on  the  contrary  there  is 
beoeflt,  in  presenting  a  child  with  ideas  somewhat  beyond  bis  easy  and  Im- 
mediate comprehension."  This  is  good  sense;  and  appears  fully  to  justify 
the  style  of  Napoleon's  proclamations.  But  there  is  better  authority  in  ils 
fayor.  Colonel  Napier,  a  scholar  and  a  soldier,  in  noticing  one  of  Napo« 
leon's  addresses  to  his  troops,  says— (y.  i,  p.  312,  2nd  ed.}.  "  In  the  tran- 
quillity of  peace  it  nuy  seem  inflated,  but  on  the  eye  of  a  battle  it  is  thus  a 
general  shoold  speak.' ' 


5^  AmNnx. 

Pa«b  140. 

(2)  This  hiiUnieal  referoiee  of  Napoleon  it  nol  Hiiclly  aecnnite.  TIbftI  Tlf  • 
ton  kept  hto  army  In  poelllom  on  the  Oglio  and  the  Po,  at  the  tioM  altaaerf 
to  wai  iorely  againft  his  will,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who 
was  then  in  the  French  camp.  Villars,  though  not  aware  of  the  yalne  of 
the  line  of  the  Adige,  was  fuDy  sensible  of  the  importance  of  Mantaa,  and 
urging  the  propriety  of  laying  siege  to  that  fortrem,  maintslned  hia  opiaiom 
with  such  energy  as  to  eicite  the  displeuure  of  the  monarch— (Memoirca  da 
due  de  YilUrs,  t.  iU,  pp.  290-92). 

The  manner  in  whieh  sir  Walter  Scott,  incorporates  thb  reflection  witfc 
his  own  ftnciful  namtlTe,  shows  that  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  disfl^utv 
with  error  any  subject  which  he  chose  to  take  up.  (t.  iil,  p.  119.)  **  fint 
Bonaparte  bad  studied  the  campaigns  of  Yillars  in  these  regions,  and  was  of 
opinion  Chat  it  was  by  that  generars  kedtation  to  advance  boldly  into  Ituly » 
after  the  Ticlories  which  marshal  de  Coigny  had  obtained  at  Parma  and  Gnaa- 
talta,  that  the  enemy  had  been  enabled  to  assemble  an  accumulating  f<vce 
before  which  the  French  were  compelled  to  retrest."  So  far  was  this  tnmx 
being  consislent  with  the  opinion  of  Napoleon,  or  the  truth  of  bistoiy ,  that 
it  is  yery  certain  marshal  Yillars,  instead  of  declining  to  profit  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Parma  and  Guasialla,  was  dead  and  buried  before  they  were  gained. 
In  consequence  of  age  and  infirmities,  he  resigned  the  command  of  the  anoj 
to  marshal  de  Coigny,  on  the  27th  of  May  1734,  went  to  Turin,  and  died 
there  on  the  17th  of  June.  Subsequently  his  successor  fought  the  successrni 
battles  of  Parma  and  Guutalla,  and  as  Napoleon  says»  overlooked,  like  Yillars 
had  done  before  him,  the  great  advantage  of  seidng  the  line  of  the  Adige. 

Page  141. 

(3)  Aogerean,  who  is  understood  to  have  been  one  of  these  oounsellorff, 
was  extremely  bctions  and  disorganizing  in  his  political  temper/  and  as  a 
general,  anxious  and  desponding,  even  after  the  most  briUlanl  success.  See 
his  character  by  Napoleon  (Montholon,  t.  3,p.  228j. 

C4)  ''Relating  at  table  one  of  his  affairs  in  Egypt,  the  emperor  named -one 
by  one  the  different  numbers  of  the  eight  or  ten  regiments  that  were  engaged 
In  it.  Upon  which  Madame  Bertrand  could  notrefhJn  from  interrupting  him, 
by  asking  how  it  was  possible,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  to  recall  the  different 
regiments  to  mind.  '  Madame ;  it  is  the  memory  of  a  lover  for  his  former 
mistresses,*  was  the  ready  reply  of  Napoleon.*'     (Las  Gases,  t.  iv,  p.  384.) 

Paob  142. 

(5)  Letter  of  Napoleon  to  the  Sardinian  general  in  chief  2nd,  of  May  1796, 
(Cerrespondance  inMite,  1. 1^  p.  108). 
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Pa«r  143. 


■^     (S)  lomilii  obMires  of  this  project  (Gaerres  do  la  R^TolutioD,  t.  ?ifi» 

^'^<  |>.  ill)  that  it  "  oyerleaped  the  bounds  of  pnidence ;  "  but  he  orerloolced  its 

^<tt  distiDctiye  features,  as  they  are  unfolded  in  Napoleon's  letters  to  the  directory 

u^  and  to  Camot  of  the  29th  of  April,  and  the  11th  of  May.    From  these  docu- 

ii>«  nenls  it  is  clear,  the  project  was  based  on  the  presumption  that  his  army  was 

>> "  to  be  immediately  and  strongly  reenforced,  that  he  would  have  taken  Mantua, 

and  that  the  armies  of  Jourdan  and  Morean  would  baye  crossed  the  Rhine, 

^Mf  and  operated  in  concert  with  him,  in  the  yalley  of  the  Danube.   In  the  letter 

>k  of  the  11th  of  May  he  says  expressly,  ''-It'is  possible  I  mayyery  soon  attack 

I      Mantua.    If  I  carry  that  plaoe,  nothing  will  preyent  me  afterwards  from 

^^  penetrating  into  Bayaria;  and  in  three  weeks  I  can  be  in  the  heart  of  Ger- 

.   many.    I  suppose  at  this  yery  moment  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  are  engaged 

s^'i  in  hostilities.    Were  the  armistice  to  continue  there>'  this  amy  would  be 

::/   crashed.    If  the  armies  of  Jourdan  and  Morean  do  commence  the  campaign, 

i  entreat  you  to  keep  me  informed  of  their  progress,  in  order  that  it  may 

.    serye  for  a  rule  for  me  to  determine,  whether  to  penetrate  into  Bavaria,  or 

'h     tonfinemytelf  to  the  Adige.*'  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  the  conditiooal 

:i:    character  of  this  project,  or  more  Just  than  the  note  which  Napoleon  aflSKed 

>c    at  SI.  Helena  to  Garnot*s  despatch  declining  and  deprecating  its  adoption. 

*'  Never  was  the  madness  committed  of  suggesting  such  a  project,  as  long  as 

Mantua  was  not  taken,  and  the  armies  of  tlie  Rhine,  had  not  arrived  on  the 

Danube.* '    (M8.  note  to  Gamot*s  despatch  of  the  7th  May,  1796— fnmbhed 

by  general  Pelet  from  Marehand's  copy  of  the  CorrsqNmdafice  inidite.) 

(7)  I  have  seen  no  direct  authority  for  carrying  back  to  so  early  a  period 
the  conception  of  an  expedition  to  the  East,  which  eventually  was  directed 
against  Egypt.  But  I  can  conceive  no  other  object  for  the  exaggerated  value 
attached  by  Napoleon  to  this  small  island.  The  words— "In  the  course  of 
events,  may  be  of  more  value  than  Corsica  and  Sardinia  both  together,*  *  show 
that  its  importance  was  regarded  as  remote  and  contingent  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (y,  iv,  p.  44),  Lockart  (v.  i,  p.  123),  and  Norvins  (t.  i,  p.  S63),  date 
its  conception  in  September,  1797.  Jomini  (t  i,  p.  513)  refers  its  origin  par- 
ticularly to  Napoleon's  letter  to  the  directory  of  the  16tb  of  August,  1797. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  tiiat  the  turn  of  expression  used  in  the  letter  cited 
by  Jomini,  is  the  very  same  found  in  the  one  of  April,  which  I  have  referred 
to,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  them.  In  the  letter  of  August,  1797,  Na- 
poleon when  recommending  an  interference  with  the  afhirs  of  the  east,  and 
the  taking  possession  of  Egypt,  says,  "  The  islands  of  Corfu,  Zante  and  Ce- 
phalonia,  are  of  more  intereet  to  m  than  aU  itaiy  together.*'  In  the  letter 
of  April,  1796,  he  says,  "  The  small  isUnd  of  St.  Pierre  may,  in  the  oourM 
of  events,  be  of  more  iniereet  to  ue  than  Conica  and  SardiaU  both  together  " 
(Thibmideao,  Mtaoiies  tuele  Directoire,  t.  II,  pp.  343-4)  refers  it  to  the 
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period  of  the  cormpondeace  between  Nepoleoo  and  tallynad.  Upon  Um 
wiiole,  It  teemt  prolMble  that  en  expediliott  MMnewfaere  to  tbe  EeMcfn  shores 
of  the  Medltemneen,  wm  thought  of  by  Napoleon  at  early  at  April  17M. 
B«i  abtolnte  certainty  on  the  tuhjeot  being  nnattalnable,  each  vaedtf  OMet 
lodge  Cor  hinuelf,  at  to  the  degree  of  probabUi^  which  the  tnggaMlon  bene 
offered,  carriet  with  it. 
(8)  Utter  fMa  ooont  Sarrilllen  to  the  aolhor. 

Paoi  147. 

(•)  Sir  Waller  Scott's  acoonnt  of  the  manner  ih  wMch  Napoleon  i 
tbe  pattage  of  the  Po,  betidet  being  yery  Imperfeol,  it  fnU  of  enroit. 
them  It  the  atserUon  (?.  ill,  p.  123)  that  Mattena,  aware  of  Bonapaiie't  ef- 
fortt  to  mltlead  Beanlien,  attitted  them  by  moyementt  of  hie  own.  U  ia 
evident,  nerertheleit,  from  Mattena's  reports  to  Napoleon,  and  cspeeially 
from  that  of  the  6th  of  May,  the  very  day  tbe  march  for  Plaeenlia  was  coot- 
menced,  that  Mastena  wet  as  ignorant  of  tbe  real  project  of  Napoleon  as 
Beanllen  wat.  In  Ihit  report  written  at  Alexandria  he  tayt,  '*  I  rode  ahMig 
the  Po  and  the  Tanaro  yeftterday^  and  haTe  teen  but  two  boatt.  An  ofltoer 
of  artillery  arriyed  here  yetterday  charged  to  conttmct  flying  bridges.  1 
know  not  what  materialt  he  wiU  haye,  but  I  will  render  him  aH  the  amisl- 
anoe  in  my  power."  This  shows  that  Mastena  supposed  the  Ceint  of  pass- 
ing at  Yalenia  wm  a  solous  intention  $  sir  Waller  also  places  the  yangnard 
of  grenadiers  under  Andreotty  instead  of  Lannet,  and  aiiiibntet  the  tuecem 
of  the  bold  undertaking  of  tbe  French  army  to  "  the  aobtle  genius**  of  thofar 
"tnbtle  general.**  Had  Napier  recorded  Napoleon*t  passage  of  the  Pe,  he 
would  not  baye  characterised  it  by  a  low  and  furtiye  epithet 

PaUi  149. 

(10)  Wellington's  passage  of  the  Douro  at  Oporto,  just  thirteen  years 
after  Napoleon  passage  of  the  Po,  approaches  near  to  it  in  magniUide  and 
difficulty,  and  exhibiu,  as  described  by  Napier  in  his  history  of  the  penin- 
sular war  (y.  il,  b.  8,  cb.  2)  an  admirable  example  of  coolness,  audacity, 
and  Judgment,  on  tbe  part  of  the  English  general.  But  tbe  Douro  is  leas 
rapid  than  the  Po,  and  litUe  more  than  half  iU  width ;  and  Sonlt.  though  in 
Oporto  with  his  army,  was  known  by  Wellington  to  be  suironnded  by  con- 
spirators, snd  was  moreoyer  guilty  of  such  grots  negligence,  that  but  for 
bis  subsequent  conduct,  lie  might  haye  been  himself  fairly  tntpectf^  of 
treasou. 

Page  150. 

(11)  Jomini  in  three  of  hit  works^lSsio^rs  dto  ^^titrrss  dt  la  BivokitUm 
(1.  vUl,  p.  116),  TfMUi  de$  Gfandu  OfMro^ona  (t.  yii,  p.  53), 
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4Mm  TribwMld$Ce$artm  FU  PoUiiqu€9imiUaif4d$lftipolSon{tU^.9%) 
— >iioUc6i  the  choice  of  Placenlla  as  tbe  place  for  pantiig  Ibe  Po;  and  in  the 
flnt  and  aecond  eenrarea  it ;  alleginf  the  Cremona  wet  tlie  trae  ttratagetical 
point  for  the  operation.  Bnt  Napoleon,  in  bis  obserrations  at  8t.  Helena, 
en  the  TraUi  4m  €randei  OpiraHons  (Montholon,  t  i,  p.  4),  harlnir  ex- 
posed the  fntiltty  of  JonUni*s  ohjections,  the  latter,  in  the  latest  of  Us  works, 
appears  to  admit»  that  under  the  aetnal  dronasstanoes  of  the  occasion,  which 
in  fact  constitnte  the  entire  case,  Placentia  was  tbe  tme  point  of  operation. 
This  aUe  and  spirited  writer  seldam  errs,  except  firom  the  dogmatical  ap- 
plication of  absolnle  rules. 

(18)  Letter  of  Napoleon  to  the  French  asinister  at  Oenoa,  ist  May  17M— 
**  Baanlieu  paises  tbe  Po,  and  is  goinf  to  9&ek  ia  the  lower  end  of  Lom- 
hnrdy,  refuge  from  the  French  army.  He  told  tbe  king  of  Sardinia  that  he 
should  not  pall  off  bis  hoots,  until  he  got  to  Lyons;  he  dees  not  take  the 
right  toad.*' 

Pagb  152. 

(13)  Ibis  account  ef  the  scUto  aaiUtary  eperaUons  hy  which  Napoleon  sig- 
oaliaed  his  6m  day's  presence  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Po,  is  taken  prind- 
pally  from  his  reports,  and  those  of  the  commissary  Saliceltiy  inAch  are 
Connd  in  tbe  Blonilenr  of  May,  1796.  It  is  one  of  the  many  prooft  of  sir 
l^alter  Scotts  complete  neglect  of  fooU,  that  he  describes  the  rencontre  of 
Codogno,  and  the  death  of  Laharpe,  ta  occurring  in  the  day  time  (t.  ill. 
p.  126,  7).  Tbe  swnmaiy  of  Lockhtft,  the  transUtion  of  UasliU  and  the 
aketch  of  Norrins,  an  indistinct  and  insipid.  Jomini,  in  Us  Napoleon  au 
TributuU  die  Cioor,  commits  the  groM  error  of  representing  Napoleon  as 
•laying  two  whole  days  at  Placentia  (t  I,  p.  M). 

In  his  report  to  the  directory  of  the  9th  of  Hay  (Uonitenr  of  the  14th} 
written  in  tbe  midit  of  these  pressing  operations,  Napoleon  says,  ''I  recom- 
snend  to  the  directory  the  son  of  general  Laharpe  for  the  place  of  lieutenant 
«fcafalry.*' 

Paob  154. 

In  hisiepflrt  of  the  battle  of  Lodi  (Uonitenr  of  the  SOtb  May  1796) 
Napoleon  says  his  column  of  atUck  was  formed  of  grenadiers  with  the 
*'  2nd  battalion  of  carabiniers  in  front*'  In  ttie  French  service  there  are 
both  hone  and  foot  carabiniers,  the  latter  being  grenadiers  of  the  light  in- 
fiutry. 

Pmi  157. 
«« When  the  oflcen  of  Aleiander  the  great,  dissuaded  him  from  attempting 
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the  pMM|^  of  the  Gnnficm^  and  particalarly  «t  a  late  hour  of  fhe  day*  be 
exolatmed— "The  HeUespont  would  blnsb,  if  after  hayinif  croned  it»  I 
should  be  afraid  of  the  OFanicos.*'— Plutarch. 

(16)  Anoooncini^  to  his  readers  a  miDute  deseription  of  the  battle  of  LcmII, 
(▼.  iii,  p.  128)  the  author  of  Warerley  prefaces  It  by  assuring  them  that  tbe 
Adige  falls  into  the  Po  at  Piaighitone,  a  town  about  thirty  miles  aboTO  Ha 
month ;  one  of  the  obylons  errors  of  the  Citber-fn-law  most  piously  repeated  by 
his  son-in-law  (Lockhart,  t.  i,  p.  4S).  Another  error  into  which  Sir  Walter 
falls,  requires  more  serious  notice,  because  be  founds  on  it  a  general 
prospective  imputation  of  untruth  against  Napoleon,  in  reference  to  his  mi- 
litary reports,  and  posthumous  works.  At  page  134,  this  fh-ee  and  fanciful  his- 
torian says,  *•  Bonaparte  states  that  they  only  tost  two  hundred  men  during 
the  storm  of  the  passage.  We  cannot  but  suppose  that  this  is  a  tery  md- 
tigated  account  of  the  aetnal  loss  of  the  French  army.  So  slight  a  loss  is  not  to 
be  reconciled  with  tbe  horrors  of  the  battle,  as  he  himself  deUiied  them  in  bis 
despatches ;  nor  with  the  conclusion,  in  which  he  mentions,  that  of  the  sharp 
contests  which  tbe  army  of  Italy  had  to  sustain  during  the  campaign,  none 
was  to  be  compared  with  **  that  terrible  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi.'* 

But  the  truth  is  Napoleon  neyer  "details**  nor  eyen  mentions  "the 
honors  of  the  battle  **  of  Lodi  in  any  of  "  his  despatches.*'  In  that  of  tbe  lltb 
of  May  (Monileur  of  tbe  30tb)  he  says,  '•  Although,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign,  we  baye  had  some  seyere  affairs,  and  it  has  frequently 
been  necessary  to  expose  tbe  men  to  fire  in  tbe  Aneest  manner,  none  of  our 
struggles  hayecomeup  to  the  terrible  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi.**  Here  cer- 
tainly is  no  **  detail'*  of  the  "  horrors  of  a  battle,**  implying  a  conflict  and 
carnage  of  some  duration.  On  the  contraiy,  in  the  body  of  the  same  des- 
patch, he  bad  preyionsly  described  the  seyerity  of  the  affair  as  existing  only 
for  a  moment :  '*  The  grenadiers. presented  themselyes  on  the  bridge,  which 
is  two  hundred  yards  in  length ;  the  fire  of  tbe  enemy  was  terrible;  a  mo- 
menVt  hesitation,  and  all  would  haye  been  lost.  The  generals,  sensible  of 
this,  threw  themselyes  in  front,  and  decided  the  struggle  while  it  loas  yet 
balanced.  This  formidable  column  oyerthrew  eyery  thing  opposed  to  It; 
the  enemy's  artillery  was  inttantly  taken.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  his 
army  was  completely  dispersed.  Salicetti*s  report  is  conceiyed  in  similar 
terms.  «  The  charge  was  made  with  the  rc^dity  of  Hghtning.**  *'  The 
column  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  renewing  the  charge  carried  the 
enemy *s  artillery  in  a  moment.**  In  his  account  dictated  to  Montholon, 
(t.  iii,  p.  214)  Napoleon  who  could  not  have  foreseen  a  calnmny  of  this  kind 
says  c  '*  The  coliunn  trayersed  the  bridge  at  a  running  pace.  In  a  few  se- 
conds, and  was  not  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  except  at  the  yeiy 
moment  when  It  wheeled  to  the  left  upon  the  bridge.**  All  this  shows  that 
"the  storm  of  the  passage**  was  a  momentary,  but  a  terrible  fire,  which 
swept  olf  in  an  instant  from  the  head  of  the  column,  near  two  hundred 
men.  Now  the  head  conld  only  haye  been  a  small  part  of  the  whole  column. 
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Afl  ttie  2nd  bUtalion  of  ourabiniert  was  in  front,  let  nt  suppose  it  oonstitaled 
the  head  of  the  column,  and  was  on  the  bridge.  From  a  previous  statement 
of  Napoleon  (Montholon,  t.  iii,  p.  205)  which  is  not  disputed,  we  learn  that 
the  ten  battalions  of  grenadiers  collected  at  Tortona,  composed  a  force  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred,  men.  They  had  been  marching  and  fighting 
eyer  since ;  but  let  us  count  the  2nd  battalion  of  carabiniers  still  at  three 
hundred  and  flftj  men.  Supposing  them  all  upon  the  bridge  when  the 
Anstrians  fired,  and  we  have  more  than  half  killed  and  wounded  in  a  single 
iflstant  I  If  this  was  not  a  tevert  affair,  a  hot  lire,  a  Hrrible  pauag9,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  annals  of  war  furnish  any  thing  that  is.  In  the 
battle  of  Pharsalla  Gassar  lost  but  two  hundred  men,  though  the  affair  was 
so  seyere,  that  the  bniTe  Crastinus  and  thirty  centurions  fell  (de  fiello  ciTiU^ 
Ub.  iu,  p.  699). 

Pagb  159. 

(17)  In  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  French  caralry  at  Lodi,  two  great 
military  authorities  are  opposed.  Napoleon,  who  commanded  the  French 
army,  says  in  his  report  of  the  action ;  "  The  ford  being  found  rery  bad, 
the  eayalry  was  greatly  retarded  and  could  not  charge."  Loclchart  who  edits 
the  Quarterly  Review  (v.  i,  p.  47)  describes  the  conmiander  of  the  French 
cavalry  as  "pressing  gallantly  with  his  horse  upon  the  Austrian  flank.** 

(18)  Neither  in  the  report  of  Napoleon  nor  in  that  of  SalicetU  is  it  sUted, 
that  they  were  personally  engaged  in  this  charge ;  the  former  only  saying 
that  '^The  generals  threw  themselves  forward,"  and  that,  **  Salicetti  was 
constantly  at  my  side ;  the  army  is  under  real  obligations  to  blm."  But  at 
St.  Helena  some  one  having  read  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Lodi,  in  which 
it  yrn  said  Bonaparte  displayed  great  courage,  and  that  Lannes  passed  the 
bridge  after  htm ;  "Before  me  said  Bonaparte  with  much  warmth;  Lannes 
paised  first  and  I  only  followed  him.  It  is  necessary  to  correct  that  on  the 
spot;"  and  the  correction  was  accordingly  made  in  the  margin  of  the  book 
(Hazlitt,  t  i,  p.  449.^Thibaudeau,  Guerre  dltalie).  In  this  extract /Irst 
must  mean  before  me;  for  In  a  despatch  to  the  directory  of  the  22nd  of 
July  1796  (Moniteur  of  the  1st  of  August)  reporting  a  successful  assault 
on  the  outworks  of  Mantua,  Napoleon  says,  "The  chief  of  battalion  Dupas 
who  commands  the  brave  5th  batUlion  of  grenadiers,  is  the  same  officer 
who  passed  the  first  the  bridge  of  Lodi." 

The  ward  real,  no  doubt  referred  to  the  false  credit  that  had  been  assigned 
to  Salicetti  and  his  colleagues  at  Toulon. 

Pa«b  160. 
(i9)(LasCaies,  t.i,p.  209). 
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(ao)  AOor  4Uf  ttModole,  the  mlhor  of  Wawtoy  la^t  into  Us  namllTe. 
the  followiDg  eomplioMBt  to  loolhe  the  natiooal  Tanitf  of  hit  English 
ooontrymen  (t.  lii,  p.  137.)  ''  Thie  loaMwhet  retethlei  the  eharge  which 
teeign  tectitiaot  have  faronghl  agaiMt  the  EagUsh,  ttiat  they  gaiMd  tjc- 
tiNTiee  bj  ooBUoiiiog  with  their  fnsaUr  ignonnoe  and  ohiliBecy  to  HgM  oa 
loiB«  aOer  the  period  when,  if  ihey  liad  known  the  niiea  of  war,  Ihey  oogfat 
to  iuTe  conaidered  themaelTea  aa  ooaipletoly  detetod."  Sneh  iayertlacim 
and  bad  taste  deter  imitatioa ;  or  it  migbt  be  said  that  this  ohaige  was  seTcr 
made  by  the  eCBoen  of  the  army  or  nayy  of  the  Ualted  StalsB,  aelthar  oo 
land  nor  water,  on  the  lakes,  nor  on  the  ocean,  at  Saratoga  nor  at  tiew 
Orleans. 

'<  Testis  Metanrom  flvmen  el  Asdnibal 
Dericlns,  et  pulcher  Aigalit 
lUediesLatiotenebris.'* 


CHAPTER  Vin. 


P46B   165. 


(1)  A  degree  of  obscarily  prevails  respecting  theie  trtnsMstions  with  Parma, 
arising  in  some  meunre  from  the  indistinct  position  of  the  dake ;  wbiehTCaalted 
from  the  feebteness  of  his  character  and  reMHirces.  Bnt  the  hostile  natnrs 
of  his  designs  and  atUtnde  are  attested  by  two  fhcts.  One,  thai  thoagh  in* 
vitod  by  France  and  Spain,  to  join  in  the  treaty  of  Baste  he  refined,  that  is 
refnsed  to  make  peace  with  France;  and  the  other,  that  in  the  appraaoh  of 
the  French  army  nnder  Napoleon,  he  employed  the  mediation  of  the  Spaniab 
minister,  and  solicited,  not  the  immunities  of  neutrality,  bate  saspensioa 
^  arms ;  u  is  attested  by  Napoleon's  letter  of  the  6th  of  May ,  in  reply  to  the 
Spanish  minister  at  his  Court.  (Cor.  inM.  1 1,  p.  197).  "As  it  aooords 
neither  with  my  disposition  nor  the  intentions  of  my  coantrymeB^  to  iaiici 
«nneccessary  liyury  or  distress  on  the  people  of  other  stoles,  /  coatsnf  ta 
MMfpsnd  ho$HHtie$  against  the  duke  of  Parme^*  Besides,  he  was  OTidently 
Y«garded  as  a  belligerent  by  the  directory.  In  their  instructions  to  NapoleoD 
«f  the  7lh  of  May  (Corr.  in6d.  t.  !,  p.  16ft),  which,  though  dated  after  Na- 
poleon had  consented  to  the  armistice,  were  written  several  days  before  they 
«onld  have  received  noUce  of  it,  th^  thus  express  themselves :    *«  As  to  the 
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eoBdaet  yon  an  to  hold  towards  the  dake  of  Panna,  it  ii  Jmt  that  he  shovU 
pay  for  his  obstinacy  in  not  separating  from  the  coalition ;  his  slates  ought  to 
famish  all  the  sopplies  we  stand  in  need  of,  with  money  besides.  Bnt  our 
relations  with  Spain  require  .that  we  should  abstain  from  aU  nnnccensary  de- 
Taatation  in  his  territoiy,  and  treat  his  dnichy  with  mnch  more  moderation^ 
than  the  other  po9$e»$Um$  of  our  enemiet. 

Thus  it  appears  Uiat  Napoleon,  eren  before  he  was  apprised  of  the  precise 
Tiews  of  his  government,  acted  of  his  own  accord  in  conformity  with  a  stn- 
djonsly  inofienslve  policy,  and  within  the  limils  prescribed  by  his  instnii>> 
Uons— a  fiMt  which  of  Itself  would  hare  been  safBcient  for  Vb  Justifl- 
cation. 

Disiegarding  these  circumstances,  sir  Walter  Scott  treali  the  subject  In 
hie  peculiar  historical  manner,  that  is  with  spurious  expreasionB  of  sentiment, 
and  contradictory  statements  of  feci  (r.  iii,  p.  144).  "  But  excepting  Naples 
and  Austrian  Lomliardy,  no  state  in  Italy  could  be  exactly  said  to  be  at  o^ea 
war  with  the  new  republic.  Bonaparte  was  determined  howeyer,  tliat  this 
should  make  no  difference  in  his  mode  of  treating  them.  The  first  of  these 
slnmboing  potentates  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  was  the  dufce  of  Parma. 
This  petty  sorereign,  eyen  before  Bonaparte  had  entered  Milan,  had  depre- 
cated the  yictor^s  wrath;  and  although  neither  an  adherent  to  the  coalitioB» 
nor  at  war  with  France,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  purchase  an  armistice 
by  heayy  sacrifices.*' 

In  the  first  sentence*  Parma  is  included  in  the  category  of  ''stotes,  which 
could  not  be  exactly  said  to  be  at  open  war  with  France,**  that  is  "  eovld  he 
exactly  iaid  to  be  at  gecret  war  with  France;  while  in  the  last  sentence  it  is 
positively  affirmed  that  "  the  duke  of  Parma  was  neither  an  adherent  of  the 
coalition  nor  at  war  with  France.**  But  the  directory  declared  that  he  was 
an  obstinate  adherent  of  the  coalition;  and  sir  Walter  confesses  he  was 
exactly  at  eeeret  war  with  France. 

Lockhart  (v.  i,  p.  50),  adopts  the  falseness  of  sir  Walter's  representation. 
HazUU,  whose  translalion,  like  the  original,  which  was  dictated  before  sir 
Walter  wrote,  contains  nothing  on  the  subject.  Indeed  the  part  of  his  work 
which  relates  to  the  campaigns  of  Italy,  is  too  meagre  and  parasitical  to  re« 
quire  further  reference  to  it.  lomtni,  in  his  tatest  work  on  the  subjedt 
(Vie  poUUque  et  militaire  de  Napcrften  t.  i,  p.  99),  says;  "It  was  just  that 
the  duke  of  Parma  should  pay  for  his  attachment  to  the  enemies  of  France." 
Nonriai  merely  menltons,  and  that  yery  looaely,  the  fact  and  condiUosis  of 
thearmisUce.  But  Thiers  disfigures  his  narratkm  by  alleging,  that  Napo» 
leon  affected  displeasure  at  the  duke's  refusal  to  join  Spain  in  the  treaty  of 
Baste.  The  following  tetter  from  Napoleon  to  the  directory  of  the  Ifith  of 
May,  shows  howeyer,  that  his  displeasure  on  the  occasion  was  as  shicere  K 
it  was  natural.  "  The  duke  of  Parma  is  paying  hli  contribution,  he  has  al- 
ready paid  fire  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  he  i»  exerting  himself  to  pay 
the  rest.    Our  minister  at  Genoa  is  of  opinion  thai  we  ought  not  to  have 
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made  this  prince  paj  any  thing;  but  the  Spanish  ambanador  at  Turin,  who 
has  come  here  to  see  me,  confesses  that  we  haye  been  moderate.  I  smpeei, 
notwithstanding,  the  duke  will  complain ;  but  why  did  he  re/Wsa  the  medimiiam 

(2)  This  subject  has  been  grossly  misrepresented  both  as  to  the  facets  and 
the  principles  which  it  inyoWes.  Sir  Walter  Scott  dwells  on  it  (t.  It,  p.  14« 
to  159),  as  eridence  of  Napoleon's  barbarism  and  rapacity.  The  impori  of 
his  disquisition  is  that  works  of  art  are  not  so  much  the  property  of  their  ac- 
tual possessor,  as  of  the  ciTilized  world;  that  consequently  they  bad  been, 
and  of  right  should  be,  exempted  from  the  chances  of  war,  or  eren  the  ca- 
sualties of  transportation ;  that  by  the  remoral  of  sUtues  and  painUngs  froor 
the  places  in  which  they  were  originally  situated,  the  most  faToraUe  eOecU 
of  light  and  shade,  as  well  as  the  mental  associations  connected  with  their 
Creation,  are  destroyed,  and  their  power  of  imparting  pleasnre  and  reane- 
ment diminished.  But  as  usual  his  slatemenU  of  tact  are  unfounded;  aod  ha» 
conclusions,  which,  were  his  statements  correct  woold  be  ernmeoos,  are 
absolutely  absurd. 

In  the  first  place,  the  objects  of  the  fine  arts,  are,  at  least  as  acceasible  t<r 
the  cWilized  world,  in  the  gallery  of  the  LouTre,  at  hi  the  cabhiels off  Parma 
or  the  collections  of  private  genUemen  In  England.  In  the  second  place, 
scarcely  any  of  the  great  pieces  of  sculpture  of  which  Italy  or  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  boasts,  are  in  their  original  places.  It  would  be  need* 
less  to  mention  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  dying  Gladiator,  the  Yenus,  or  the 
Laocoon.  In  the  third  place,  several  of  the  finest  paintings  which  embellish 
that  country,  are  in  danger  of  being  lost,  for  leant  of  removal;  and  though 
remaining  in  their  original  places,  are  unfavorably  situated.  The  laat  sap- 
per of  Leonardo  de  Yittci,  already  nearly  ruined,  and  the  Aurora  of  Goido, 
likely  soon  to  be  so,  are  notoriously  ill  placed.  In  the  foorth  place,  it  Is  not 
easy  to  conceive  that  works  of  art  which,  by  private  individnab,  are  treated  at 
commodities  of  bargain  and  sale,  and  transported,  according  to  their  caprice 
or  Interest,  from  place  to  place,  sufTer  abatement  of  dignity,  pfectoosnets,  or 
safety,  by  being  made  considerations  of  national  compact.  Ganova*t  Her> 
cules  adorns  the  palace  of  a  Roman  banker ;  would  it  depreciate  the  merit 
of  the  work,  or  the  fame  of  the  artist,  were  it  to  be  demanded  and  received 
by  a  polished  conqueror,  initead  of  ample  territories  or  popvloos  towns,  as 
the  price  of  forbearance  and  peace  ? 

Sir  Walter  goes  on  to  describe  the  affair,  as  if  Napoleon  had  marched  his 
army  into  Parma,  and  torn  the  paintings  from  the  walls.  But  the  tnitb  is, 
it  was  an  amicable  transaction,  fairly  proposed  on  one  side,  and  freely  ac- 
ceded to  on  the  other,  as  the  price  of  peace,  given  by  the  party  who  bad 
most  to  lose  by  war,  and  accepted  by  the  party  who  had  most  to  gain.  The  of- 
fer of  the  duke  to  repurchase  the  St  Jerome  shows  that  he  did  not  thick  the 
paintings  a  tine  qua  non  in  the  convention,  and  that  the  contribution  of  two 
millions  of  francs,  compared  with  bis  resources,  was  small. 
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At  page  154,  the  anthor  of  Wayerley  says :  "The  elassieal  prototype  of 
Bonaparte  in  this  transaction  was  the  Roman  consnl  Mununlns,  who  yiolently 
plandered  Greece  of  those  treasures  of  art»  of  which  he  and  his  connlrymen 
were  insensible  to  their  real  and  proper  raloe."  This  modest  reflection  on 
*'  our  polite  neii^hbonrs/'  is  repeated  by  Lockhart,  who  like  his  **  classical 
prototype,"  says  it  was  (y.  i,  p.  51),  the  duke  of  Modena.  who  offered  two 
millions  for  (he  St.  Jerome;  thns  betraying  ignorance  of  the  fact,  that  Cor- 
re^gio  was  the  glory  of  Parma;  an  error  it  must  be  confessed,  that  smaclLS  a 
little  of  Mnmmianism.  What  would  be  said  of  a  French  or  American  writer, 
wlio  dionld  represent  the  Wayerley  novels  as  the  works  of  a  great  Irish- 
man? 

On  Ihe  subject  of  these  paintings,  I  have  to  refer  to  the  work  of  a  third 
DOfth  Briton,  who  to  the  nonsense  of  Scott  and  Lockhart,  adds  his  own  pecu- 
liar share  of  misstatement  and  defamation.  His  work  is  thus  entitled :  Hits- 
tory  of  Eurn^  from  tht  eommmic$m$nt  of  the  French  revolution  in  1789, 
to  the  rettoratUm  of  the  Bourhone  in  1815,  hy  Archibald  Aliton,  F.  JR.  S.  J?. 
advociUe.  At  page  42  of  his  third  Tolnme,  he  alleges  very  gravely,  that 
"Napoleon  has  himself  confessed  that  this  species  of  military  contribution 
was  nnparalleled  in  modern  warfare,"  and  that  <*  the  duke  offered  a  million  of 
francs,  as  a  ransom  for  the  St.  Jerome."  In  the  very  passage  of  Napoleon's 
memoirs  which  he  refers  to,  the  words  are:  "It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Napoleon  imposed  a  contribution  of  obfects  of  art  for  the  museum  of  Paris. 
It  is  the  first  example  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with  in  modern  history.  Parma 
famished  twenty  paintings,  at  the  choice  of  the  French  commissioners; 
among  them  was  the  fiunous  St  Jerome.  The  dnke  caused  two  millions  to 
be  offered  as  a  ransom  for  this  painting." 

Thns,  vrhile  this  writer  reduces  the  duke's  offer  one  half,  he  transforms 
Napoleon's  assertion  of  merit  into  a  eonfeeiion  of  guilt  But  some  allowance 
is  to  be  made  for  his  errors  in  consequence  of  his  "unparalleled"  simplicity 
He  obviously  relies  on  the  datqbess  d'Abrantte  and  the  memoirs  "d'un 
homme  d*£lat"  as  authorities,  and  supposes  the  trash  of  the  latter  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Prussian  statesman,  prince  Hardenburg.  He  labours  also  under 
the  impression,  that  whatever  pretends  to  be  history,  is  history ;  a  delusion 
from  which  his  own  work  will  infallibly  preserve  all  his  rational  readers. 
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(3)  The  interpretation  given  in  the  text  to  this  letter,  wbioh  is  consistent 
wHh  the  plain  meaning  of  Its  language*  and  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  It  was  written,  is  violently  at  variance  with  that  adopted  by  sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  represents  it  (v.  iii,  p.  151)  as  the  language  of  "insult- 
ing triumph,"  without  stating  however,  in  what  the  imputed  insolence 
consists. 
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(4)  As  a  specinMO  of  the  carelcff  slatemenls  and  flillacioiis  rafoning  ij- 
milled  by  the  amhor  of  Wayerley  Into  bii  Hiitoty,  it  may  be  mealioDed,  thii 
lie  describes  the  arcbdake  as  leaying  Hilan  (▼.  lii,  p.  139),  la  oomtqmet 
'*  of  the  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  Beanllea's  siibseqiMiit  retnit  to 
Mantua."  Whereas  the  archduke  departed  Monday  the  9th  oflby,  Uwdi? 
before  the  battle  of  Lodi,  and  the  day  after  the  action  at  Fombto,  (Mooitrar 
1st  Inne  1796).  II  is  obTions,  that  had  he  wailed  nntil  he  heard  of  Ibe  passi^ 
of  the  bridge  of  Lodi  and  Beaulien*s  subsequent  retreat  to  Manlsi,  be  mift 
haTe  fiiUen  Into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Again,  from  the  admitted  fact  that  the  people  of  Milan  "showed  nettber 
Joy  nor  sorrow"  at  his  eiil,  sir  Walter  reasons  that  tbey  felt  neilber.  Ibe 
natural  conclusion  is  bowerer,  that  as  they  did  not  express  sorrow,  tbeyfeh 
Joy.    But  such  is  tbe  difference  between  loyalty  and  truth. 

The  abject  Imbecility  of  the  Archduke,  in  crying  like  a  woman  on  tbe  oc- 
casion, Is  dignified  by  the  author  of  Wayerley  Into— '' the  roytl  pair  were 
obaenred  to  shed  natural  tears;*'  thus  prostituting  the  noble  Itngoage of 
Milton,  and  proftning  the  grief  of  our  first  parents : 

"  Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wiped  them  soon." 
Page  169. 

(5)  Bilraet  from  the  Gazette  of  Milan,  (Moqilevr  7th  June  1796)l 

Paob  171. 

(6)  For  the  proclamation  at  lenglh,with  a  nmnber  of  ofBelal  detaik,  to- 
Uining  thenarraliye  in  the  teit,  see  extracto  from  the  GaseUaofMUifl  is 
the  Moniteur  of  the  7th  of  June  1796. 

(7)  This  is  reluctantly  admitted  by  sir  Waller  Scott  himself  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing distorted  passage,  in  which  the  word  obnoxious  is  need  iosleid  of 
hostiU  (y.  lii,  p.  145).  "  To  levy  on  obnoxious  states  or  princes  Ibe  meiDS 
of  paying  or  accomodating  troops  would  have  been  only  what  bas  been 
practised  by  victors  of  all  ages. ' '  A  graver  if  not  a  belter  tatboritj  for  tbe 
practice  is  to  be  found  in  Yaltel.  '*  Instead  of  the  pillage  of  ib»  coantry. 
^nd  defenceless  places,  a  custom  has  been  substituted  more  baaiaiie  and 
more  advantageous  to  the  sovereing  making  war.  I  nesn  tbat  of 
isontribntions."  (B.  lii.  eh.  9,  s.  165.)  Alison,  at  page  48  of  bia  3id 
yolume,  is  delivered  of  the  following  gross  and  emphatic  mtsstatemeot  "!>■ 
the  midst  of  tbe  general  Joy  a  contribution  of  twenty  millions  of  francs,  or 
800,0001  sterling,  struck  Milan  with  astonishment  and  wounded  tbe  lialias' 
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in  tbeir  teiiderett  part,  their  domestic  and  economical  arrangements.  So 
enormous  a  eonlribntion  upon  a  single  city,  seemed  scarcely  possible  to  be 
realized;  but  the  sword  of  the  victor  oficred  no  altematire;  great  requisi- 
tions were  at  the  same  Ume  made  of  horses  for  the  artillery  and  cavalry  in 
all  the  Milanese  territory;  and  provisions  were  amassed  on  all  sides,  at  the 
expense  of  the  inhabitants,  for  which  they  received  nothing,  or  republican 
paper  of  no  value.*'  In  the  margin,  he  cites  as  authorities,  Thiers  and  Jo- 
mini,  although  they  are  far  from  supporting  his  error.  In  the  proclamation 
(Moniteur  7th,  June  1706),  Napoleon  and  Salicetti  say  expressly,  '<  It  is  this 
which  has  determined  us  to  impose  a  contribution  of  twenty  millions  of 
francs,  whfch  will  be  apportioned  among  the  different  provinces  of  Lorn- 
hardy."  The  proclamation,  in  which  it  is  added  that  contributions  in  kind 
would  be  received  for  cash,  is  clear  and  persuasive,  and  to  any  hnpartial 
reader,  will  Justify  the  measure  It  announces  and  sustains  the  statement  In 
Uie  text 

But  this  historian  is  as  rational  in  his  views  and  elegant  in  his  language, 
as  he  is  faithful  in  his  assertions.  In  describing  Napoleon's  military  openn 
tions  after  passing  the  Po,  he  says  (v.  iii,  p.  43),  "  On  the  10th.  Napoleon 
inarched  towards  Milan,  but  before  arriving  at  that  city,  he  required  fo 
cross  the  Adda.**  How  he  was  to  reach  Milan  flrom  the  ferry  of  Plaeentia, 
or  fh»m  Fombio,  or  Codogno,  or  Gasal  Pnsterlengo,  by  crossing  the  Adda, 
all  these  places  being  like  Milan  itself,  on  the  right  side  of  this  river,  the 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  did  not  require  to  ihow.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  work,  he  recommends  it  by  a  reference  to  more  than  two 
hundred  different  authorities  for  his  statements,  which,  as  far  as  relates  to 
Napoleon  are  like  those  already  exposed,  for  the  most  part,  absurd  or  un- 
founded. 

Wen  it  not  for  the  biographers  of  Napoleon,  Scotland  Lockhart,  it  would 
be  matter  of  surprise,  that  in  a  country  which  bouts  of  Hqme,  Robertson, 
and  Napier,  such  a  writer  at  this  should  appear. 

(8)  Las  Gases,  (t.  v,  p.  77,  and  t.  i,  p.  226). 

Pagb  172. 

(9)  Corr.  InM.,  t.  i,  p.  139. 

Page  173. 

(10)  Despatch  of  Napoleon  to  the  directory  21sl  June  In  the  Moniteur  of 
the  2nd  July  1796.    Desjardins,  t.  iv,  p.  131-33. 

(11)  See  Napoleon's  letter  on  this  subject  to  the  minister  of  finance,  dated 
the  21st  May  (Corr.  InM.,  t  p.  180.) 

^      (12)  Letter  of  Napoleon  to  Garnot,  9th  May  1796  (Corr.  inM  1. 1,  p.  138.-- 
Montholoo,  till,  p.  219). 
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Paob  174. 

(13)  LaUement,  the  French  minister  at  Venice,  wrole  to  Napoleon  under 
date  oC  the  14th  May,  **  The  duke  of  Modena  arrived  here  tboe  diji  ago, 
wilh  considerable  treasures.  He  is  avaricious,  and  has  do  tieirbolbb 
danghter,  who  is  married  to  the  archduke  of  Milkn.  TheBMrentooej 
yon  exact  from  him,  the  more  yon  take  from  the  house  of  Anslria."  (Corr. 
inM.  t.  i,  p.  169.) 

(14}  This  distinction  between  the  paintings  obtained  by  negotiatkNB  with  tbe 
dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  those  taken  tmder  an  order  of  tbediractoij 
and  by  right  of  conquest,  from  the  galleries  of  Milan,  deserve  to  be  alteaded 
to,  hecanse  It  has  been  generally  overlooked.  Sir  Walter  Scott  rapramli 
the  two  cases,  as  constituting  one  process  of  sweeping  rapine,  andmakes  hb 
hero  e<iually  culpable,  whether  acting  of  his  own  free  will  or  anderiDstmc- 
ttons  from  his  government  That  the  reader  may  be  able  to  ifflpreu  clearly 
on  his  mind,  the  real  character  of  the  proceeding,  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve that  Napoleon  first  suggested  to  the  directory  his  design  of  obtsiotog 
monuments  of  the  flue  arts,  in  his  letter  of  the  6th  May  publbbed.  in  tbe 
Moniteur  of  the  17ih,  and  left  unfinished  in  the  Corr.  in^.  (t.  i,  p.l36);  and 
that  the  same  subject  is  first  mentioned  by  the  directors  in  their  tiro  despatcbei 
of  the  7th  of  May  (Corr.  iuM.  t.  i,  pp.  153,155).  Consequently,  altbongb  tbe 
design  was  original  with  the  directory,  it  originated  with  Napoleoo,  md  wn 
sanctioned  by  his  government 

Pagb  175. 

(15)  See  Napole(m*s  despatch  to  the  directory  of  the  9th  of  May,  Ihow  of 
the  directory  to  him  of  tbe  16th  and  18th,  that  of  Napoleon  to  KeUermaoB 
of  tbe  9th  of  June,  and  that  to  Horeau  of  the  11th.  (Corr.  ined.  t  f.) 

Page  176. 

(16)  The  author  of  Waverley  alleges  (v.  iii,  p.  159)  that  Napoleon  received 
this  de^tch  at  Milan  while  summoning  his  troops  to  '*  active  eiertions ;" 
that  is,  at  the  time  of  issuing  his  proclamation.  He  received  it  however  befove 
he  entered  Milan,  as  is  evident  from  bis  answer  of  the  14tb  Mqr,  written 
from  lA>di  s  "I  have  this  instant  received  the  courier  who  left  Paris  ^ 
7th  May,  etc.,  etc.*'  By  disregarding  tbe  date  of  events,  sir  Walter  nol 
only  misrepresents  their  connection,  but  loses  sight  of  their  iDdoeoGe  on 
the  mind  of  his  hero. 
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:  CHAPTER  IX. 

Pagb  178. 

1.  b  reUUoil*  to  Ihitllimoiis  despatch  of  the  direetorjr,  sir  Walter  Soott 
haiards  the  following  remark  (▼.  iii,  p.  159).  *'  He  received  orders  from'Fa- 
rls;- which  most  hare  serred  to  conTince  him,  that  M  his  personal  enemies » 
ill  who  donbted  and  feared  him,  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Aosfrian 
ranks."  Could  the  despatch  convince  any  one  that  either  of  the  diredtoiii' 
watf  Napoleon's  pergonal  ebemj,  it  would  slill  be  ridiculous  to  suppose.' 
that  the  Austrian  general  or  any  of' his  troops,  were  penonaUy  hostile  to 
the  French  general.  The  whole  of  sir  Waller^s  dissertation  about  the  pro- 
ject of  the  directors  and  Napoleon*s  dissent  from  it,  is  a  tissue  of  puerilities. 
Jomlni,  in  his  history  of  the  wars  of  the  roTolotion  (t.  yiil,  p.  133),  gircs  a 
natural  account  of  the  affair,  condemning  the  plan' of  the  directory  and 
approving  the  conduct  of  Napoleon.  Thiers  does  the  same  (t/  vtii,  p.  274). 
Hatlitt,  not  attending  to  dates,  postpones  the  subject  till  after  the  passage  of 
tbe  SOncio  and  the  recall  of  Beaulieu  (t  i,  p.  461).  But  Nonrins  disfigures  it 
excesaively,  representing  Napo!eon  as  assuming  in  his  reply  to  the  directory/  ^ 
tbe  superiority  of  a  dictator,  and  treating  with  them  ih  the  style  of  a  sb- 
verel^.  He  cites  several  passages  of  the  reply  which  are  for  from  Justify* 
ing  hil  interpretation  but  omits  the  following  which  utterly  destroys  it^ 
«  la  the  present  state  of  things  in  this  country,  it  is  indispensable  that  you 
should  have  a  general  in  the  tuU  possession  of  yonr  confidence.  If  he  be' 
not  myself,  I  shall  not  murmur,  but  will  redouble  my  teal  to  merit  your 
esteem  in  whatever  other  post  you  may  confide  to  me.'*  Does  this  language, 
or  the  tact  of  his  committing  his  letter  to  the  friendly  discretion  of  Camot, 
look  like  arrogance  or  dictation  ?  The  truth  is  it  was  impossible  for  a  ge- 
neral endowed  with  the  military  sagacity  of  Bonaparte,  and  conscions  of 
such  great  services  and  capacity,  to  express  his  refusal  to  oooperate  in  this 
roinoos  project,  with  greater  calmness  of  mind  or  moderation  of  manner 
than  he  actually  exhibited. 

Paoi  180. 

a.  The  revolt  of  Pavia  and  the  disturbances  in  the  imperial  fiefs,  pre- 
vented, it  will  be  found,  tbe  exact  accomplishment  of  this  coi^eclore. 

PA6I  183. 

3.  In  a  US.  note  which  Napoleon  wrote  while  at  St.  Helena,  at  the  foot 
of  his  printed  copy  of  the  despatch  of  the  21st  of  May,  In  which  the  directors 
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glT«iipaiepwj6aordlYldIiighl8amy,l««qri"8oiM«ltrikrt^ 
to  mrMiigjMloo^oriilmielf^oUimtolgiioniioeof  dwartofwar,  and  of 
the  foene  of  acUon"— «iid  then  adds—'*  Boweyer  thto  maj  be,  MqMleoo  in 
MklBg  hit  reeaU  rather  than  mibMribe  to  a  BMamre  fo  disastrova,  eared 
Italy  and  his  army  onoe  more.  Not  a  tingle  toldier  would  hare  eecaped 
from  Italy."  In  hit  nemoin  (Montholon,  t  ill,  p.  925),  he  laya  the  aoc- 
eemte  tiding!  of  the  paHage  of  the  Po,  the  betlle  of  Lodl,  the  ocenpatkMi  oT 
Lonbardy»  and  the  traoet  with  the  doket  of  Parma  and  Modena  fntoxicatoed 
the  diieelory  who  adopted  the  faUl  plan  of  dividing  the anny  oTIUly."  This 
fa  a  mittake  and  an  obyioat  one»  te  the  detpateh  annoondng  the  plan  of 
dividing  the  army  (Goir.  InM-t.  i,  p.  146)  it  dated  the  7th  of  Mqr,  the  very 
day  Bonaparte's  Tangnaid  patted  the  Po,  and  of  ooane  teverai  days  beTore 
the  other  erentt  ho  mentiont  had  taken  piaoe»  mneh  leas,  been  eoaanuii- 
eatedtothedireetoiy* 

Pagb  184. 

(4)  See  the  lettert  of  Napoleon  to  oltiieat  Boaelll,  Iraeelni,  PanTieini* 
and  Si^^,  onthitsQl^ect,  aU  dated  at  Milan  the  21at  of  Mi^  (Cor.  Indd. 
t  i,  pp.  i9M»). 

Paob  185. 

(5)  The  acooont,  given  in  the  text,  of  the  origin  and  tvpprettlon  of  the 
Insnrtection  of  Payia,  Is  Uken  from  the  detpalch  of  Salicelti  of  the  iPth  of  May 
(Monltear  of  the  10th  of  Jane)  that  of  Napoleon  of  the  3rd  of  June  (Bfonitenr  of 
the  14th)  from  Jomini't  hittory  (U  Till,  pp.  135  et  teq.},  and  Montholoii 
(t  ill,  pp.  233-40). 

Pa«s  18ib 

(6)  Bxtnet  of  a  letter  from  Berthler  to  Napoleon,  dated,  at  Grema,  the 
94lh  of  May,  "  In  retnming  from  Soncino  I  met  your  ttafT  officer,  who 
broQghtme  your  wrd&r$  in  pencil  to  send  off  for  Milan  during  the  night,  tmo 
regiments  of  caralry,  two  battalions  of  the  21st,  one  battalion  of  grenadiers, 
and  foor  pieces  of  light  artillery.  ** 

Paob  188. 

(7)  Report  of  Berthler  firom  Soncino  26th  of  May  1796  (Corr.  InR,  t  i, 
p.  212).  The  French  include  ofQcers  in  their  returns,  whereas  the  English 
and  Americans  include  only  non  commissioned  officers. 

PAOB  100. 

(8)  The  proclamation  is  found  in  the  Monitenr  of  the  12th  Inne,  and  is 
cited  in  Montholon  (t  iU  p.240). 

(9)  Corr.  Indd.,  t.  i,  pp.  153-200. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


(I)  Napdleon  In  hit  memoin  (Moatiiolon,  t  Ui,  p.  248)  nukM  tlie  Ani- 
Iritt  reterre  fifteen  thooeend  ftrong.  This  hie  prohibly  an  error  of  the 
eopyiet  or  the  printer;  te  otherwise  the  reMrre  would  here  heen  nearly 
half  hii  anny  In  the  field,  and  there  would  haTO  been  only  abont  fifleen 
thousand  msa  for  the  right  division  under  Leptay,  the  eentre  under  Beaullea 
and  Plttoni,  and  Ow  leftoomposed  of  the  dirislons  fiebottendorf  and  CoUL 
ifgain;  he  says  on  the  same  page»  thai  Pittoni  had  soTon  thousand  man 
at  Borgtetlo;  so  that  the  troops  with  BeanUeu  In  Yalegglo,  together  with 
Uptay,  fiehettendsK  and  CoUt,  only  aaMNmled  to  elgfal 
I  BeauMen  would  thus  h«f»neMr  half  his  anny  hi  lesnriu,  and 
midufr  in  his  fanguaid.  Nupoleon  preiabty  dielalod  im 
B.    The  enorls  less  taprabaMh  as  the  number  Is  priuM  in 
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(2)  Theae  fine  manoBUTres,  by  which  he  inlroduoed  the  battle  of  Bor- 
ghetto,  are  not  deUiled  by  Napoleon  in  his  memoirs,  where  (Montholon, 
L  HI,  p.  248)  he  sfanply  mys  that  leaultou  was  indneed,  by  Tarioas  more* 
amnts,  into  the  beHef  that  the  Freneh  would  endearonr  to  pam  the  Hlneio 
alPesehien.  But  th^  are  related  In  hl»  report  to  the  directory  of  the  isl 
line,  published  in  the  Menltmir  of  the  ISth.  In  regard  t^thedfrMenof 
Augeffuau^lominl  In  his  history  (t.  tIM,  p.  148)  InsMs  that  he  did  not  pan 
the  lOnolo  at  Borghetto,  but  near  Peichlera,  where  he  was  detained  by 
Uptay,  uatil  Beaulieu,  had  retreated  from  VUln  ftanea  to  DMse.  Be  re* 
peau  thin  statement  In  his  TraM  du  gnmdm  opirtMom  (t.  tII,  p.  75), 
but  In  hie  life  of  Napoleon  (t.  I,  p.  Ill)  abandons  U,  and  silenUy  adopU  that 
of  Napoleon.  j 

Paob  194. 

(3)  This  Is  Napoleon's  aooount  of  the  paisage  of  thelOncIo,  and  of  the 
admirable  conduct  of  Gardanne  and  the  grenadiers^  as  well  m  of  the  eflbct 
It  had  on  the  Anstrians,  both  in  his  report  already  referred  to,  and  hi  his 
MeuMto  (Hontholon,  t.  Ui,  p.  843).  It  coincides  with  that  of  Nonrins  (t  I, 
p.  135),  of  De^ardlns  (t.  ir,  p.  103),  and  of  JominI  (t.  tIU,  p.  141).  Sir 
Walter  SeoU,  howerer,  ndeels  it,  and  omilting  all  aMnlien  of  Oardanne  and 
the  grsnadicn,  s^ys  the  French  repaired  the  bridge  beflbre  they  fSMod  the 
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rhrer»  an  error  wUdi  Is  dctovtlj  adopted  and  paraphraied  hf  LocUwrt 
(y.  if  p.  54).  The  carabloeers,  and  grenadlen,  Harat  and  Ledere,  wera 
honoured  with  the  thanks  of  the  directory  for  their  oondoot  at  BorgiielCo 
(Gorr.  Ined,  1 1,  p.  225). 

Paob  195. 

(4)  This  singular  affair  is  related  In  Tarloos  worics*.  The  most  graphic 
account,  which  is .  followed  in  the  text,  Is  that  of  Napoleon  In  oonTeaalion 
with  Las  Cases  (M4moria1,  t.  li.p.  33)..  ^ 

(5)  llassenp's  letter  to  Nspoleoa  of  the  3iit  of  May.  (Gorr.Ined.,  L  i, 

Paob  199. 

(6)  Beanllen  having  heen  the  Hoi  tIoUm  of  Napoleon's  snpertorily,  was 
Bade  a  martyr  to  the  dlsappointBoent  of  Us  gofemment  and  the  eoallifoB. 
Had  he  heen  the  last  of -the  Austrian  generals  who  were  employed  in  Ilaiy» 
he  would,  piobably  hafe*heen  more  fidrly  eslimatedL 


CHAPTER  XI. 
Pagb  199. 

(1)  In  the  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  (Montholbn.  t  IU»  p.  946)  It  is  alleged^ 
that  Mamena  took  possession  of  Yenna,  on  the  Srd  of  iune.  Bnttfaisisan 
error  of  memory »  or  accident;,  for  in  his  despatch  of  the  1st  of  June  flrom 
Peschlera  (Monileur  of  the  12th),  Napoleon  says  to  the  directory,  «  Genaai 
Maisena,  with  hU  division,  occupies  Yerona."  There  are  other  slight  dis- 
crepancies hetween  the  narratiye  in  his  memoirs,  and  his  report  of  the 
operations  Immedlatelr  after  the  passage  of  the  Mlnclo.  But  tbs^  are  aoi 
material.    I  have  followed  the  ofBoial  reports. 

Paob  901. 

(9)  This  hiCX  Is  related  by  JominI  with  some  pertinent  details  (Histoire, 
t.  TiU,  p.  158J. 

Paoi  909. 

(3)  Thiers  (t.  tIH,  p.  994).  Mteoires  dun  homme  d*aat  (I.  lU,  p.  367). 

Paab  206. 

(4)  For  the  character  of  the  legltimale  prince,  and  his  employment  about 
this  time,  see  Himoirs  eonosmanl  ki  fraMson  ds  Pi€h$yru,  par  MontgaH- 
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IotibL  From  Ihli  memoir,  as  well  as  from  the  papen  taken  by  Moieao,  on 
tbe  21st  of  April  1797  in  the  baggage  waggon  of  the  Austrian  general 
Klingin,  it  appears  tbat  Plcbegm  had  been  in  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  exiled  princes,  as  earlj  as  the  antomn  1795,  and  tbat  the  Anslrian 
generals,  tbe  archduke  Charles,  Wonnser,  Latoor  and  Klingin,  and  the 
English  envoys  Wlokbam  and  Crawford,  were  priyy  to  it.  Intimations  of 
lis  existence,  before  proofr  were  obtained,  had  reached  the  directory,  who 
In  consequence  displaced  Pichegru  from  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  and  offered  him  the  embassy  to  Switzerland  (Thiers,  t  yiii,  p.  208). 
They  were  naturally  unwilling  to  haTO  similar  .machinations  carried  on 
with  their  army  in  Italy,  and  in  the  line  of  country  in  which  it  was  to 
operate. 

The  author  of  Wayerley,  paying  no  attention  to  these  circumstances, 
denounces  tbe  demand  of  the  Directors  for  the  remoTsl  of  the  Pre.tender 
from  Verona,  as  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty.  He  also  states  that  Louis  the 
S8tb  Joined  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Gondd,  with  the  purpose  "  only  of 
flghting  as  a  yolunleery  in  tbe  character  of  the  first  gentleman  of  France 
(v. ill,  p.  172).**  The  troth  boweyer  is,  tbat  *'  the  first  gentleman  of  France*! 
was  the  yery  last,  who  thought  of  risking  his  person  in  war. .  Montgaiilard, 
who  had  tbe  best  opportunity  of  observing  him  at  this  period,  in  the  me- 
moir referred  to,  thus  describes  his  military  properties  (p.  83).  ''This 
prince  shudders  at  tbe  sight  of  aons ;  and  yet  he  has  the  name  of  Henry  tbe 
4tii  continually  in  his  mouth.  He  is  intriguing  in  peace,  and  imbecile 
in  war." 

(5)  Monlteor  of  the  17th  of  June  17l|6. 

(6)  In  his  letter  10  the  directory  of  the  7th  of  Jane,  Napoleon  says  (Gorr. 
inM.,  t.  i,  p.  233) :  « I  am  at  this  moment  causing  Peschiera  to  be  put  in  a 
•Ute  of  defence,  and  in  a  fortnight,  it  will  require  beayy  artillery  and  a 
regular  siege  to  take  it.*'  This  measuire,  as  well  as  the  entrance  into  Ve- 
rona and  the  occupation  of  a  line  of  miliury  posts  in  the  Venetian  territory, 
was  amply  Justified  by  the  free  passage  and  unobstructed  operation,  which 
bad  been  preyiously  allowed  to  Beaulieu  and  bis  army.  With  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  Napoleon  as  a  general,  th«re  can  be  no  question,  since  the 
safety  of  bis  army  and  the  succeis  of  tbe  war,  were  the  great  points  which 
he  was  bound  to  pursue  according  to  his  best  Jud8;ment,  and  as  eyery  step 
be  took,  was  sanctioned  by  his  goyemment.  But  the  right  of  the  French 
goyernment  to  the  same  military  uses  of  the  VeneUsn  posU  and  territory  as 
had  been  permitted  to  the  Austrians,  neutrality  coniistiog  in  impartial 
dealing  with  powers  at  war,  seems  also  clear  and  IncontesUble.  Yet  tbe 
proceedings  of  Napoleon,  on  Ibis  occasion,  haye  not  only  been  represented  as 
lawless  and  atrocious  in  themselyes,  but  as  enormities  for  which  be  alone 
was  accountable.  These  absurdities  are  found  in  their  mpst  glaring  and 
rcpulsiye  shape  in  the  work  of  sir  Walter  ScoU  (y.  Ui,  ch.  5),  and  BotU*s, 
autwy  oflUOu  fines  1789  (t.  II,  I.  7). 
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(7)  TUi  aoeoQBtortheilCiiatloB  of  Mmtaa,  ff  lakn  oMeOj  firuB  that 
dielatod  hj  Napotoon  (MondicAoa,  t  iU,  di.  7,  lee.  8)  after  eomparing  it 
with  Latoor  Fotvao's  in  hit  joiCflloatory  menioKr.  R  Is  nirpriitag  thai  with 
llapolaoii*8  dewription  before  him,  the  author  of  l^aTerlej  ahooM  hare 
placed  Ifantoa,  not  on  111  own  nnall  Island  fimned  by  the  lakes  of  the 
Wndo,  bat  below  it,  on  the  large  artlllelal  island  eaUed  the  Serafllo,  which 
he  describes  as  beinf  sommnded  by  three  lakes,  histead  of  the  tower  Kaeio* 
the  Poland  the  canal.  (t.iU,tk  169.)  «•  The  town  and  fortress  onfamu 
are  situated  on  a  species  of  Island  fl?e  or  six  leagues  square  called  the  Sen- 
flio,  formed  by  three  lakes,  which  commnnlcate with  orrslherare  fimed 
bylheMneloandthePo.**  It  might  hare  been  supposed  that  <*  the  Aricsie 
of  the  North/*  however  ahosive  of  his  readen'  coafldeBce,  and  dtsdHnrai 
on  most  occasions  of  flwt,  would  hare  folt  proper  iwpeet  Ibrthe  hliOiplace 
ofYlrgil. 

(8)  JomiBi(«fuimsdsIaf^^NMIofi,t.Tili,  p.  I5i)  rales  the  gvnlaoD  at 
thliteen  thousand,  and  the  number  of  guns  mounted  as  eariy  as  the  4Ch  of 
June,  at  three  hundred  and  sitfeen.    Hapoleon  (Monthokm,  t  iii,  p.  250} 

I  ganiion  at  the  seam  period,  fourteen  thoumnd  effedfres,  of  whoa 
I  only  were  then  under  arms. 

(9)  Jomini,  nstofare,  t  yMI,  p.  151. 

Paob  809. 

(10)BeportofNapolecBlothediieciorydatedthe8lhoflunaL  MoaUeur 
efthelTlh. 

PAoa  810. 

(II)  Mem. 

Paoi  811. 

(18)  EeporU  of  Angeraau  and  Berlhler  of  the  5Ch  and  7th  of  June  (Corr. 
InM.,ti,  pp.  855-58). 

(13)  The  destmcUon  of  BeauUeu's  army  hi  renderfaig  it  necemary  to  de- 
tach a  new  force  under  Wuimser,  from  the  upper  Rhine,  Is  admlHed  to 
have  caused  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  to  renounce  their  piens  of  oCfensiTe 
operations  on  the  side  of  Germany.  The  leUen  ofthe  directory  abundantly 
prore,  that  without  the  Ainds  ftmlshed  by  Bonaparte,  their  armies  on  the 
BUne  eould  not  bafe  assumed  the  ofbnsiye,  at  the  soonest  unia  after  bar- 
test,  flee  for  eiample  theh*  despatch  ofthe  18lh  May  (Gorr.  ta6d.,  t  i, 
P'  iW). 
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(f )  JoBiiBl  meiilloiif  (^oerres  t  TlU,  ^  i4©l  and  wpeato  (TrtllA  dai  1^^ 
^peraUoBS,  t  Til,  p-  85),  thai  eyar  alnca  Uia  murder  of  BaMCfOle,  an  opeii 
rapture  had  existed  between  France  and  Rome,  and  that  Piw  the  6lh  bad 
preached  np  a  cnuade  against  the  republic,  exhorUng  the  fiillhftil  to  combat 
Oie  enemies  of  the  throne  and  the  church.  Napoleon,  in  a  despatch  of  the 
7th  of  June,  tells  the  directory  (Corr.  InW.  t.  i,  p.  230)  in  spealung  of  the 
eCTeet  of  the  armlsUce  with  Naples ;  "  Already  the  court  of  Rome  is  em- 
ployed in  preparing  a  bull  against  those,  who  under  pretence  of  xeal  for  te- 
ligioQ,  are  preaching  up  civil  war  with  France." 

Paoi  ai7. 

(2)  In  this  nmnber  U  is  probable,  the  division  of  Sermrier,  Wockadiiig 
tfantna  and  about  seven  thousand  strong,  though  not  specified,  was  !■- 

eluded.  *   I    ii^- 

(3)  NapoIeoB**  apprehentioiM  ob  the  leoTe  of  the  aatmind  olm»le  m 
lower  vui  of  lUly,  eonwpond  irilh  the  eipertanoe  of  C««^  *»»  "J^ 

«r  lUlT.    "  Et  miTb  MtnmiiK  to  Apulia  cireamque  Bnmdtol«". «  "« 
irrtai.  airti  Hlfl-nl.  «gfc»««.,o-m««e.«*tt«T-et«dto.te.H 

UTcnt"  Bello  dTili,  Lib.  lU,  C.  2. 
(4}  Corr.IllM.ti,^S29. 

Pa«b  SM. 

(5)The,«a-.dthom«-MhofJ-«.    ^^^^,1.^ 
IMh  of  a«-ei»proTlBg  the  ««Utice  with  Naple.,  »«-^'—"'      JJ 

<h«  Horerbello  of  the  4lh. .«!  Ih«  Mll«  of  the  7«h  «d  8ftof  i««.  ^ 
eom  the  prtrele  letten  to  CmwtMd  Ctarke  of  the  .«ne  dtfe.  m«td« 
hare  heen  leoeiTad. 

(«)  JomiBi  Jutillei  thete  »eTere  meaMRCt  hy  wy  •^■*f '"^^'J*^^ 
Ihm the  craeltle.  wUch  the  iMiirgeBU  bad  perpetrated,  ail* tl««pow^ 

t«tlonoftheFr««h.my«.theAdl,e,  with  the  A«itria«.eoIIaotl^l^ 

fhmt,  and  the  epIfU  of  eitwrfMUint  iwoU,  raging  ia  to  rear.  {9tmmt 

tTHi,p.lM,iiole). 


5SS  Afninm. 

(7)  8m  M  M^tf  10  BerfhiercT  tlia  i6lli  Jwe.  (Gotr.IiM.  I.  i,  p.  M4) 

Paab  S25. 

(8)  Desjardini  (t.  !▼.  p.  191). 

Page  S9(. 

(9)  Letter  ftupi  Napoleoo  to  the  directory  of  the  ISth.of  Jme^  pohttilwd 
in  the  Monitenr  of  the  Seth.  Id  their  reply  of  the  22od,  the  airedory  fajs 
'*  The  columii  yoo  tent  toward  the  lake  of  Como,  prodooed  the  effect  yov 
calculate  upon,  and  gare  uneuineia  to  the  ^emy  for  8o^ia."  (Corr. 
in6d.  L  i,  P-  983). 

(10)  In  the  memoin  of  Napoleon  (Montholon,  t.  ill/  p.  856)  Angeremi** 
panage  of  the  Po,ia  dated  the  14th  by  mituke.  In  his  despatch  of  the  Sift 
of  Jnne  (Monitenr  of  the  Snd  of  Jnly)  it  to  dated  the  16th. 

Paob  297. 

(11)  Napoleon's  despatch  abore  mentioned,  hi  which  this  singular  mat- 
mons  and  surrender  are  reported. 

Paob  930. 

(19)  In  a  letter  of  the  SQth of  f nne  to  Napoleon,  (Corr.  InM.  t  i,  p.  aCNP) 
Attgerean,  speaking  of  the  clergy  of  Ferratra,  calls  them;  "MMuienr  Um 
Cardinal  and  his  iv^femal  clique.*  * 

Pam  931. 
(la)  See  the  order  Leclere.  (Corr  InM.  t.  i,  p.  275.) 

.    Paw  935. 

(14)  For  the  detalto  of  this  expedition  to  Leghorn  and  of  Napoleon's  vtoit 
to  Florence,  see  his  despatch  of  the  9nd  of  July,  in  the  Monitenr  of  the  19th, 
and  consult  the  following  references;  Corr.  InM.  1. 1,  pp.  149,  989,  346. 
Las  Cases,  1. 1.  pp.  148, 49,  50.  Montholon  t  iii,  ch.  8.  sec  5  and  6. 

In  Scott's  life  of  Napoleon,  the  character  of  both  etents,  is  of  course  dis- 
coloured (t.  iii,  p.  and  177  et  Meq}.  The  expedition  is  described  as  undertaken 
and  executed  Toluntarily  by  Napoleon,  when  in  truth  it  was  expressly  and 
repeatedly  ordered  by  the  directory,  who  although  they  were  huduced  to  re- 
Toke  their  instmclions  on  other  points,  instoted  on  the  march,  sooner  or  later, 
to  Leghorn.  (G  orr.  In4d.  t  i,  p.  203).  In  the  same  work  it  is  pretended,, 
that  the  French  go? ernment  had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  Tuscany.  Yet 
as  early  as  the  7lh  qf  May,  they  state  a  very  material  cause  in  the  following 
clear  and  specific  instruction  to  their  general  (Corr.  In6d.  T.  1,  p.  149) 
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**  Thif  b  tlie  Miidvety  jon  are  to  pvniie  at  Leghorn  ood  in  Tueaiiy.  Ton 
are  to  mike  tlie  eipeditioa  a  oollateral  project  and  to  enter  Leghorn  when 
yoD  are  least  eipected.  The  repnblie  is  not  at  war  with  tlie  grand  dulie,  and 
it  is  important  to  presenre  onr  relations  with  him.  But  his  minister  at  Paris 
does  nol  conceal  the  constraint  in  which  his  country  is' held  by  the  English, 
nor  the  tyranny  they  eiercise  in  the  port  of  Leghorn.  It  becomes  the  repoblio 
to  free  him  from  this  subjection,  and  it  is  of  especial  hnportanoe,  that  onr 
national  flag  should  be  respcKsted  In  the  ports  of  Tuscany.  Let  your  troops 
enter  Leghorn  under  that  discipline,  which  commands  confidence,  and  is  in- 
dispensable In  neutral  countries.  Notify  the  grand  duke,  of  the  necessity 
wUGh compels  us  to  march  into  his  territory,  and  to  place  a  garrison  In  Leg- 
horn. Galculale  the  departure  of  your  courier  and  the  arrival  of  your  troops, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  your  courier  shall  reach  Ftorence,  at  the  time  or  but 
little  before  your  troops  enter  Leghorn.*'  •  This  Instruction  Is  repeated  in  the 
despatches  of  the  15th,  18th,  and  2l8t  of  Hay  and  llthof  lune,  and,  as  the 
reader  has  seen,  was  not  transgressed  by  Napoleon. 

In  addition  to  the  assertion  of  the  directory  that  the  Tuscan  minister  at 
Paris  confessed  bis  master's  Inability  to  maintain  his  neutrality  at  Leghorn, 
we  have  the  assertion  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  that  Manfredini  the  prime 
minister  of  the  grand  dii^ke  made  the  same  confession  to  him.  This,  though 
admitted  by  sir  Walter  ScoCl,  Is  thus  perverted  by  him,  (v.  ill,  p.  178) 
"  While  Manfredini,  the  Tuscan  minister  endeavoured  to  throw  a  veil  of  de- 
cency over  the  transactions  at  Leghorn,  by  allowing  that  the  English  were 
more  masters  in  that  port,  than  was  the  grand  duke  himself."  Thus,  if  two 
opposite  parties  In  a  controversy,  agree  In  a  particular  statement  concerning 
it,  one  is  endeavouring  "  to  throw  a.vell  of  decency"  over  the  conduct  of  the 
other.  The  habitual  excesses  of  British  naval  commanders  In  neutral  ports, 
at  the  period  alluded  to,  were  notorious  in  Europe  and  America. 

[It  would  be  useless  to  disentangle  the  confusion  or  expose  the  Injustice  of 
this  part  of  sir  Walter's  work  at  length.  But  there  are  two  misrepresen- 
tations which  deserve  notice,  one  on  account  of  its  bold  absurdity,  the  other^ 
of  its  sly  unfairness.] 

The  first  is  thus  presented  to  the  world,  (v.  Hi,  p.  178).  ''Bonaparte, 
doring  an  entertainment  given  to  him  by  the  grand  duke  at  Florence,  re- 
ceived Intelligence,  that  the  clUdel  of  Milan  bad  at  length  surrendered.  He 
nibbed  bis  hands  with  self-congratnlation,  and  turning  to  the  grand  duke 
observed,  '  That  the  Emperor  bis  brother  had  now  lost  his  last  possession  in 
Lombardy.' "  V?hether  this  slander  be  orighial  or  derivative.  It  611s  to  the 
ground  before  the  fact,  that  Napoleon  and  the  grand  duke  both  knew,  at  the 
very  time  spoken  of,  that  Mantua,  the  most  important  of  all  the  Austrian 
possessions  in  Italy,  the  clUdel  of  Lombardy  in  l^ct,  still  belonged  to  the 
Emperor. 

The  second  exemplifies  one  of  the  most  reprehensible  of  sir  Walter's  hi- 
storical tricks,  which  consists  In  employing,  by  dexterity  of  phrsse,  Nspo- 
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leoB'tommhorilf  tooMmlMneelitokoiiliifflkmolir.  Iftir  flMait- 
craal0d  anecdote  Joit  quoted,  the  aothor  oT  WoTortoy  nakoi  Ikio  neck  re* 
ioction.  "WboB  wonodoTttioeiActkNiaiidlBdipAiettowlilolil 
rodnee  ttio  wook,  it  it  impowble  aol  to  raoMnibor  the  riaOo  oT 
UawK  wlio  oonportd  ttio  oOlaMO  of  Fimeo  and  aa  iaferior  ilaCe,  to  a 
fianl  eaibradBf  a  dwarl  The  poor  dwarf,  be  added,  aay  pfohaMy  be  eof- 
fooatedintbeariMor  bie friend;  bet  tbe  fiant  did  nol  oMan  ttaadeonlA 
nolbeipit'*  NW  bitbie  OMO  France  made  no eiaeUon of  Tmoa^r* Mr 
irattbe  grand  dnlie  treated  at  an  ally  ;b«l  at  a  nenlml  loo  feeble  to  auin- 
tain  bit  nenmuty.  Nor  bad  IberenMikor  Napoleon,  eilber  in  failenlien  or 
bifiMt»  any  appliealion  wbate?er  to  tlie  grand  dnke  or  bit  poitettiot.  li 
wat  on  tbe  oontnry  a  bypolbetieal  remark  made  in  referenee  to  tbe  tnppoeed 
titnation  of  tbe  king  ofSardinia.  In  tpeaking  of  bit  diOlBrent  negotialiont  In 
1706,  (Montbolon  t  iii,  cb.  13,  tec  2),  Napoleon  dcmonttntei  tbe  abevdHj 
of  tbe  pr^ect,  wbicb  many  of  tbe  leading  poUtioiani  bi  France  ead»raoed,  oC 
detbroningtbr  king  ofSardinia,  alleging  tbal  be  bbmolf  preferred  an  alll- 
anoewitb  tbat  prince,  and  tbal  be  antwered  tbe  q^potile  avmnpCloBt  in  tUt. 
manner :  «<  If  it  it  tme  tbat  tbe  king  cannot  maintain  bimtelf,  wben  ptoced 
between  tbe  democratic  repobllct  of  Lignria,  Lombardy  and  France,  hit  fall 
wiiibetbereialtof  tbe  nature  of  Ibingt,  and  not  of  policy  ononr  part  of  a 
obaracter  to  alienate  onr  alliet  the  kingt  of  Spain  and  Pmitia."  Tben,  in 
iUnttraUon  of  tbit  hypotbetical  obtenraUon,  be  tays  be  added:  *'  Tbe  alli- 
ance of  France  with  Sardinia,  it  a  giant  embracing  a  pigmy.  If  he  tnflbcaie 
bfan,  it  it  againti  hit  will,  and  altogether  owing  to  tbe  extreme  diOerenoe  of 
their  organt/*  The  reader  will  perceWe  that  an  obterYaUbn  made  by  Na- 
poleon to  preTontTiolence  to  tbe  king  Sardinia,  it  perrerted  by  bb  biographer 
intoatpecletof  proof,  tbathe  perpetrated  iqjutlice  and  indignitiet  agahiti 
the  grand  doke  of  Tntcany. 

Tbit  tntb  it  of  oonne  reprodnced  by  Lockbart  (t.  i,  p.  50).  Tbiert  blls 
into  tbe  grott  error  of  atterting  tbat  Napoleon,  who  knew  to  well  tbe  Talne 
of  time,  andonthitoocationbadtolittle  toipare,  tuidteveraldaytatno- 
renoe,  (t.  Tili,  p.  307) ,  and  tUll  alleget  tbat  be  wat  abtent  from  bit  army  only 
*'abont  twenty  dayt;"  when  tbe  tmth  itthatbewat  bntonedigrat  Florence, 
and  WM  ahtent  from  bit  army,  thirty. 

PAeB9S7. 

(15)  Letter  of  Napoleon  to  tbe  directory  of  tbe  14tb  of  inly,  andAnge- 
t't  report  to  Napoleon  of  tbe  Stfa.  (Gorr.  InU.  L  i,  pp.  891,  974). 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 


paob  tte. 

(1)  IottielHi«tlefbogblb|Iibieaii8  agaiml  ttie  people  of  Parif  (Utotia) 
he  eitorted  his  toldlen  to  behftTe  •■  If  they  were  under  the  eyes  of  Ganr 
hhneelf^ ''  Cohnrtates  millteiat  Iptam  GMareoi,  eiyiitdHoUi  s«pe  wnmto 
iMatee  raperaiMBt,  prateatem  adeiie  eiiitiflBareDt"  (D$  B$Uo  GMIm, 

Pam  340. 

(9)  For  the  details  of  this  afblr;  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Scott,  Loek- 
harty  or  HailiU,  see  Masiena's  report  to  Napoleon  of  the  28th  of  June  (Gorr. 
ImM.  1. 1,  p.  300),  Napoleon's  to  the  directory  of  the  6th  of  Inly  (Moniteur 
of  the  17tb),  Jomlni's  History  (t  Till,  p.  157)  and  Desjardhis  (t  It,  p.  164). 

**  The  new  general*'  means,  not  Melas,  but  undoubtedly  Wurmser,  who 
resigned  his  command  on  the  upper  RUne  to  general  Latour  oo  the  18th 
of  June,  and  set  out  for  luly.  (Jomlni's  HIstoIre,  L  Till,  p.  SOS). 

(3)  For  these  details  authority  may  be  found  In  the  despatches  of  Napo- 
leon of  the  6th  and  12th  of  July  (Corr.  In«d.  L  I,  pp.  315-18). 

(4)  The  requisition,  with  the  application  of  Napoleon  prefixed,  may  be 
referred  to  In  the  Gorr.  In6d.  (L  I,  p.  274).  Its  fUlure^ls  ascertained  by 
Camot's  despatches  of  the  30th  of  June  and  17th  of  July  In  the  same  Tolome, 
(pp,  201, 851)  fWwi  the  last  of  wbkh  It  appears,  that  of  another  reenforoe- 
menl  destined  for  Italy,  two  thousand  men  were  ghren  to  Reilcrmann. 

Pam  241. 

(5)  For  the  fiicU  here  stated  see  Napoleon's  letters  of  the  7th,  8th  and  0th 
of  July,  to  the  Venetian  proTedltore,  (Gorr.  In4d.  L  11,  pp.  332-33,)  his  des- 
patch to  the  directon  of  the  12th  of  July  (p.  320)  and  his  letter  of  repreben- 
tioD  to  Lallement  (p.  276). 

Paab  248. 

(6)  ''Some  days  after  the  sortie  of  the  16th  the  voTeraorreeelTed  a  nei- 
sage  from  Wurmer  announolBg  his  arriral  la  the  T)Toi,  and  piemisliig  Urn 
speedy  sMcour.'*  (Jominl's  lllsloife,  t  till,  p.  162.) 

(7)  For  these  facts  aulbority  Is  found  In  the  letters  of  Napoleon  to  Ber- 
thler,  Sapey,  and  Bonelll  (Gorr.  In4d.  t.  I,  i^.  335,  36,  37,  38).  In  the 
confused  and  faiappropriate  reference,  which  sir  Walter  8colt  makes  to 
these  successful  efforts  for  the  recorery  of  Gorsica,  (t.  Ill,  p.  224,)  he  re- 
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frawntt  hto  hero  as  laiifferait  in  hit  feeliasi  ani  cdU  In  Ui 
with  ragu^  to  the  dMiiiiy  oT  hit  mUw  tolnd;  a  BsisrepnKBtatton  wbleli  he 
endetToun  to  arm  and  iaainoate  by  meatu  of  the  foUowiog  beantifW  and 
beraio  timllB:  •' He  was  like  Hie  yoong  lion,  who,  whUebe  ii  mMtring  the 
herd!  and  dartroyiag  the  hanten^  thhiki  little  of  the  fomt  eare  in  which  he 
first  saw  the  light*' 

If  the  letter  to  BoneW,  elted  in  Che  toil  were  not  an  effeetval  eotredioii 
of  this  error,  the  earnest  attention  whieh  Bonaparte  paid  lo  this  aingie  ob- 
Jeet,  while  snoh  a  Tariety  of  others  of  greater  nugnltnde  and  more  pressing 
interest  deasanded  his  care,  woold  be  amply  snlBdent  to  eipose  it  In  the 
despatch  of  the  directors  of  the  7th  of  May,  annonndng  their  Inlcntion  of 
diTiding  the  army.  Napoleon  is  told  that  his  march  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  onght  to  hare  the  effect  of  liberating  Corsica  from  England. 
This  loose  suggestion,  though  appended  to  an  odious  scheme,  was  nol  lost 
upon  him ;  and  he  immediately  adopted  measures,  which,  aflerno  great  lapse 
of  time,  resulted  in  the  rescue  of  his  nati? e  island  from  the  annatnnl  suIh 
Jection,  into  which,  in  spile  of  liia  remonstrances,  PaoH  had  betrayed  it. 

Considering  ihese  facts,  It  appesrs  probable,  that  bad  sir  Walter  not  be- 
gun his  calumnies  by  boldly  imputing  to  his  hero,  want  of  affection  for  his 
birth  place,  (r.  ill,  p,  22),  he  would  ha? e  seixed  on  the  expedition  against 
Conica,  as  foundation  for  the  opposite  slander;  would  hafe  reproached  Na- 
poleon, as  the  two  first  Georges  were  reproached,with  postponing  national  to 
personal  interests,  and  with  wasting  in  the  reoorery  of  Corsica,  resontes 
which  should  haTe  been  employed  in  the  war  against  Austria*  and  the  de- 
fence of  France. 

Pack  244. 

(8)  Mtaoires  de  Napolton  (Uontbolon  t.  ill,  p.  269). 

Pagb  245. 

(9)  Despatch  of  Napoleon,  22nd  of  July,  publUhed  in  the  Monlteor  of  the  let 
of  August,  and  his  letter  to  Josephine  of  the  18th  of  July,  in  the  collection 
published  in  1833,  by  F.  Didot  frdres,  in  two  Tolnmes.  Ha?ing  refened  to 
these  folumes  as  solhoriiy ,  it  may  be  proper  to  obserre  that  the  letten  of  Na- 
poleon bear  internal  evidence  of  anthenUclty  In  most  instances,  and  in  ali» 
as  fkr  as  I  can  judge,  with  the  exception  of  their  dates,  an  exception,  not  ap- 
plying to  the  one  referred  to  in  this  note. 

Paob  248. 

(10)  At  an  advanced  slate  of  bis  work,  (v.  iii,  p.  336,]  Uie  author  of  Waver- 
ley  Inlroduces  what  be  calls,  "  Napoleon*s  Amatory  correspondence  with 
Josephine,"  and  proceeds  at  once  to  the  commission  of  blunders  and  caloni- 
nies.    Among  the  former,  is  the  assertion,  that  «  Bonaparte  was  yet  a  bride- 
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groom**  Owogh  he  hid  ^ow  been  nuiM  Iwo  yeen  and  ii|iw»i4i.  Bol  Jo^ 
sephtne  Joined  him  in  IMy  eirly  In  July  rt96,  th»l  is  abonft  four  monlhe 
after  their  maniage,  and  from  that  time  to  the  period  of  which  sir  Walter 
ia  here  treaUng,  that  ii  between  April  and  Oetoher  nVT,  bad  nerer  left  Italy. 
Again*  the  inlerral  from  March  ilW  to  the  signatvre  of  the  treaty  ofCampo 
Formio,  October  1797;  he  calls  "two  yean  and  upwards/*  The  truth  is 
that,  in  two  yean  and  .upwards  after  his  marriage>  Kapoleon  hadembarked 
far  Egypt. 

The  principal  calumny  is  put  forth  in  |he  following  terms  (p.  338).  ''We 
cannol  sappreis  the  truth  that  (in  paisages  which  we  certainly  shall  not  quote) 
it  (the  Amatoiy  Gonrcspondence)  carries  a  tone  of  indelicacy*  wliich  not* 
withstanding  the  intimacy  of  the  married  sUle*  an  English,  husband  would 
not  use,  nor  an  English  wife  consider  as  the  becoming  ezpreision  of  connu- 
bial affecUon."  The  only  authority  for  this  relucUnt  «<  truth/*  is  a  Lon- 
don publication  containfaig  letters  of  wliich  be  says  **  there  is  no  resson  to 
te^  the  authenticity.**  The  then  adds  aspecimen  affording  reasons  "  plenty 
iRlackberries**  not  for  doubting  their  authenticity,  but  proving  tlieir  spuri- 
OQsneas.  For  eiample,  Ni^leon  is  made  to  say:  •*!  am  at  Port  Maurice  near 
Oneille ;  tOHBorrow  I  shall  be  at  Albenga/'  and*  "I  am  pretty  well  satisfied 
with  Beaulieu :  if  he  alarm  me  muob,  he  is  a  better  man  than  his  predecessor." 
As  Bonaparto  airived  at  Albenga  the  5th  of  April*  this  letter  could  not  hsTe 
been  written  later  than  the  4lh*  about  a  week  after  he  took  command  of 
bis-army^  and  before  he  had  In  the  remotest  manner  iblt  Beaulieu ;  who  did 
not  moTO  any  part  of  bis  line  from  their  winterquarlers*  until  the  5th  (Jo- 
mini  histoire  t.  8,  p.  64).  This  absurd  misrepresentation*  in  which*  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  letters  were  genuine»  no  allowance  is  made  for  the 
effect  of  translation*  or  for  the  difference  of  national  temperaments  and  man- 
uan,  acq^uires*  as  may  be  supposed*  no  mitigation  of  folly  or  fklsehood*  in 
pissing  into  the  management  of  Lockhart  (t.  1*  p.  108).  "It  would  be 
painful  lo  show*  as  might  easily  be  done*  from  this  correspondence*  the  ori- 
ginal wnnt  of  delicacy  in  Napoleon's  mind.  Many  of  liis  letters  are  such  as 
no  Engliah  gentleman  would  addreis  to  a  misfrsfs.*'  The  modest  felicity* 
with  which  these  loyal  authors  assume*  as  the  standard  of  delicacy*  the  habito 
of  Engliah  lore*  reflected  so  fiirly  in  "The  amatoiy  correipondence**  of  the 
duke  of  Teik,  cannot  be  too  much  admired. 

Paoi  251. 

(11)  Enough  hu  been  said  to  show  that  this  is  the  character  attributed  to 
him  by  the  three  Scotch  historians*  Scott.  Lockhart  and  Alison.  BolU*  in 
Us  Msfory  of  Italy  from  1789*  treaU  of  these  abuses  at  Leghorn*  in  a  man- 
ner most  disguitingly  unlbir  (L  8*  p.  49).  In  reference  to  the  frauds  alleged 
to  hare  been  practised  hi  selling*  for  the  benefit  of  the  army*  the  property 
which  was  seised  and  confiscated*  he  says:  "The  saleof  the  property  wbich 


wkOMltWM  Maided.  Tte  MflratI  ef  the  < 
ead  Ihit  teyblie  whleli  MiHi^lied  over  fonlsB  loldfen,  < 
•fvlttomiAlefes.  BeUefiMe,tlieneB6heoMal«lI.eclioni,aiidBoiiepaite 
Untetf;  were  yery  IndfgMBl,  and  nade  greet  eonplatele  ekest  it,  the  Im 
IWmaieDtiBieDtoriioiMmr,  tlietwei  properto  htei;  the  leoond  beeewe  he 
■aw  Ala  pillage  wMliidolged  at  the  eipeMe  oTbiiarBiy.  Onhlapert^ge- 
neral  Yaobols,  whe  had  been  appointed  by  Bonaparte  goremor  of  Laghena* 
was  ashamed  of  theie  dilepidattenf,  and  eioolpaled  hlnaeir  limn  thofan- 
potatSonoCthem,  as  he  wonid  of  antaftoMNMOilBM.  Inawort,  i 
ednev  whkh  dielaled  the  eeenpatlon  of  Laghem,  wwl 
Ihu  tiansaalloM  riaeltlng  frnm  It,  sni  nnlj  nrmil  In  pleai  in  ■  i 
Hght  the  Ttrtne  of  Tanbois  and  BeOafiBe.'*  Yet  we  tnd  Wipsleon,  ^ 
eondnet  to  nnihfonnbly  eompand  with  the  henaor  of  Believltte  a 
tirlne  of  Yanboto,  writing  to  the  latter  OB  the  tnbieet  of  these  wy  I 
"WhAleweieeklaprenMlethetailefestof  onr  own< 
beg«erona  endjnst  The' 
Leghorn,  baTOOeoasloBed  me  as  i 

AItoon*s  miirepKsentatioaa  are  sUll  BNre  eztraraganl  and  abenrdL  (t.  Hi, 
p.  99  note).    The  rapine  and  pillage  of  the  Freneh  anthorities,  < 
onlhtolrroption  Into  Tuscany,  knew  no  bovnds.    *'IfoQr 


poUtfeal  oondnot  towards TMoany  has  been  no  better/'  Hto  Tiewsi 
erenfbrther,  for ;  on  the  i5lh  of  Inly,  he  wrote  lo  the  dheetory  t 
are  in  olreolalton,  that  the  Emperor  to  dying;  the  grand  dnke  of] 
the  beta*  to  the  throne,  wiU  liutanUy  set  ont  tat  Yienna.  We  i 
pate  him  by  taking  mUllaiy  possession  of  the  wkrie  of  Toaoany."  The 
meaning  of  the  former  part  of  thto,  when  oonneelsd  with  the  words  "lito 
ttows  extended  OTon  fiurther,"  thoogh  dim,  nndonbledly  oou 
pane's  spirited  dennndatlon  of  the  mahrersalions  al  Leghorn  Inin  a  < 
/bsston  of  ha?ing  anttiortoed  them. 

Paob  9». 


(19)Botlaoalto  thtoan  aot of  tseaohery  to  the  gaand dnkn» (t1l> p» iB)» 
not  perceiringy  apparently,  that  It  wm  directed  against  him  as  Bmperor,  and 
not  as  grand  doke.  Had  Tuscany  belonged  to  the  Emperor  Franoto^  can  it 
be  snpposed  that  the  French,  who  were  at  war  with  him,  woold  not  be  en- 
Citted  to  take  possemion  of  Florence,  as  they  did  of  Milan.  The  rigtaS  wm 
the  same  whether  the  Emperor  was  Francis  or  Ferdinand.  In  the  same 
purblind  and  distorted  style,  thto  subject  to  treated  in  the  memoirea  d**! 
fwmm  d^Btat,  (t  lii,  419).  For  Napoleon's  leUer  to  the  directory,  theto^ 
order  to  hfan,  and  hto  letter  in  consequence  of  it,  to  the  fVenoh  miniNer  at 
Florence;  see  Corr.  hM.  (t.  i,  pp.  394, 357, 4M). 


Pagb  257. 

(15)  De^ardlns,  1 1?»  p.  115.  He  cites  tbe  orden  fetened  to  In  ttie  teil« 
That  of  tbe  6tli  of  Inlj,  wUeh  is  traoscrilMd,  may  be  fowid  ia  iiie  Gerr. 
InM.  (t  i,  p.  331). 


CHAPTER  XIY. 


Paoi  262. 


(1)  For  a  deCaUcd  namtiTe  of  the  operations  of  the  Fhnch  and  Aostrlan 
armies  oo  the  Rhine  in  the  campaign  of  1796  up  to  the  middle  of  July,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  roToIotion  by  Jomini 
(t  Tiii,  di.  58-59),  and  Ihe  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  (Montholon,  t.  iii,  ch.  It). 
By  oomparing  them  with  the  erents,  during  the  same  period  of  Bonaparte's 
eampaign  in  Italy,  he  will  peroeiTO  tlNit  the  infloence  attribnted  in  the  teit 
to  the  latter,  on  the  oonrse  of  the  war  in  Germany,  is  not  OTentaled. 

(2)  Annval  register  for  1796— SUIe  papers,  p.  280. 

Paob  263. 

(3)  Mteoires  de  (Napolten  Uontholon,  L  iii,  p.  272).  It  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  about  the  middle  of  May,  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
men  had  been  detached  from  the  army  of  the  Alps  lo  the  army  of  Italy,  but 
that  th^  were  employed  almost  entirely  in  garrisoning  thelarge  and  nn- 
HMrons  fortresses  ceded  to  the  French  in  Piedmont,  conquered  by  them  in 
Lombardy,  and  occupied  at  Leghorn.  As  to  tbe  reenforeements  iVom  the 
interior  of  France,  which  had  been  continually  promised  by  the  dbrectory, 
the  first  notice  of  the  arriral  of  any  part  of  them  that  occurs  in  the  official 
oonespondence,  is  found  in  Napoleon's  letter  to  Ihe  directory  of  flie  13th  of 
August  (€oir.  InM.,  t  i,  p.  439) :  "  I  wait  for  the  succour  yon  announce 
lo  me;  as  yet  rery  little  hu  arrlTed."  This  was  a  weelc  after  Wurmser's 
defeat  at  Castiglione.  It  is  true,  howerer,  that  ftom  the  Tarious  depdis  of 
the  army  in  Italy,  In  Provence,  and  the  marltfane  Alps,  small  parties  of 
conralcsoents,  Tolunteers  or  recruils,  were  oocasionaUy  receiTcd  at  Milan, 
mustered,  and  forwarded  to  the  army  in  the  field.  But  these  were  supplied 
from  the  district  under  Napoleon's  command,  and  iVom  resources  belonging 
to  his  army,  and  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  ordinary 
wear  and  tear  of  the  serrice. 

(4)  M4molres  de  NapoMon  (Montholon,  L  iii,  p.  273).  In  this  passage, 
Napoleon  estimates  his  army  of  obsenration  at  thirty  thousand  present  under 
urns,  and  that  of  the  siege  at  between  seren  and  eight  thousand ;  whicli 
falls  two  thousand  below  tbe  sUtements  In  his  letton  to  flie  Mrectory  of  the 
6lh  and  12tli  of  luly  1796,  (Gorr.  In«d.,  1 1,  pp.  315-18,)  in  the  former  of 
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which  (he  diriiioo  of  Sanrat  b,  by  a  typographical  error  hi  figinei* 
eiffht  iMlead  of  three  thowaad.    Jomini  makei  the  two  atades  forty  two 
thooMiid  atnmg  (t.  vUi,  p.  305). 

Agafai,  Napoleon  estioMlei  the  foree  of  Warmier  at  eighty  thootaad,  die 
garrifon  of  Mantoa  iochided,  bat  the  oameroos  tick  of  Ihat  garriioa  not  in- 
cluded (Montholon,  t.  Ul,  p.  278).  At  page  382  of  the  4th  Tolnme*  be  pvts 
it  down  at  between  MTenty  and  eighty  thootand  exclotire  of  the  garriion  of 
Hantoa  altogether.  And  at  page  8  of  the  1st  Tolame^  he  tays  Wormier  had 
elghty-fl?e  thoasand  men  eiclofi? e  of  the  garrison  of  Mantoa  which  he 
states  at  fifteen  tboosand.  Bat  tbirwas  his  first  rongh  estimate  from  me- 
mory, opoD  bearing  Jomini*s  onder  statement  read.  However,  this  last  es- 
timate includes  the  reser? e  of  ten  thonund  men,  Mfl  by  Wnrmser  in  the 
Tyrol,  while  the  two  former  refer  only  to  the  force  with  which  be  invaded 
Lombardy.  So  that,  substantially,  they  all  agree.  Jomini,  both  in  his  his- 
tory (t  rill,  p.  308)  and  in  bis  TraUi  du  grand$i  opiraiU>n$  (U  vii,  p.  851), 
estimates  Wnmiser*s  whole  force  collected  in  the  Tyrol,  at  sixty  thousand 
men ;  and  of  course,  as- he  left  a  resec?e  of  ten  tboosand  at  Trent,  the  army 
with  which  be  marched  to  the  relief  of  Uanloa,  was  only  fifty  tboosand 
strong.  In  the  XraiC^  d$$  graruUs  ophatiam  (L  fit,  p.  850] .  be  gives  Pia- 
poleon  an  active  force  of  thirty  one  thousand  two  hundred  men,  indepen- 
dently of  the  85lb,  two  thoasand  eight  hnndred  strong,  which  Joined  him  in 
time  for  the  battles  of  Lonato  and  Gastigliooe,  and  raised  bis  fighting  force 
to  thirty  four  thousand,  besides  Serrurier's  division,  which  had  now  dis* 
continued  the  siege.  This  inferiority,  less  than  two  to  three,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  hifinite  credit  and  great  resolls  be  ailribntes  to  the  operations  of 
Napoleon,  while  it  implies  against  Wurmser,  a  degree  of  folly  In  dividing 
bis  force  into  three  columns,  that  amounts  to  madness,  when  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed thai  be  knew  exactly  the  strength  of  bis  own  army,  and  probably 
exaggerated  the  force  of  his  adversary.  It  may  be  remarked  too  that,  while 
Jomini  gives  the  muster  rolls  of  the  French  army,  he  oilers  nothing  but  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  Austrian.  So  Ihat  his  enumeration  is  liable  to  three 
objections;  one,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  admitted  facts  in  bis  narrative; 
another,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  reputation  and  experience  of  Wurm- 
ser ;  and  the  third  that  it  is  loose  and  conjectural,  when,  as  he  was  in  com- 
munication with  the  Austrian  generals  and  archives,  it  might  have  hem 
authentic  and  exact.  Further;  Jomini  admits  (Histoire,  L  viii,  p.  203)  that 
Wurmser  brought  into  Italy  from  the  upper  Rhine,  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty  thoasand  men.  He  says  (rra<C^  das  grandn  <^aii4Mt.  U  vil, 
p.  883)  that  even  after  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Wnrmser,  the  Tyrolean 
provinces,  "  still  offered  incalculable  resources  to  repair  bis  losses."  And 
Boanlieu,  after  all  his  defeaU,  wrote  to  the  Aollc  council  that  be  bad  twenty 
thousand  men.  So  that  here  were,  besides  the  incalculable  resouroes  of  the 
Tyrol,  fbrty-nhie  thousand  men;  even  if  Beaulieu  did  not  underrate  bis 
force.    Let  us  add  to  these  the  numerous  wounded  who  would  in  the 
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coufie  of  two  months  lot?e  the  hospitAls,  and  we  woald  have  a  force  of  flfly- 
five  thoHiand  men,  exclusive  of  the  Incalcolable,  and  at  that  time  untouched, 
resources  of  the  Tyrol  to  make  up  with  recruits  and  detachments  Arom  other 
provinces  in  two  months,  only  five  thousand  men.  This  is  incredible,  and 
shows  conclusively  that  Jomini  understates  the  Austrian  force. 

Napoleon's  estimate  is  consistent  with  the  events  of  the  campaign,  and 
the  character  of  Wurmser.  In  reference  to  thalof  Jomioi,  he  makes  se- 
veral obiervations  that  appear  to  he  JusL  The  first  is,  that  he  relied  too 
much  on  the  reports  of  the  Aulic  council,  who  endeavoured  to  palliate  the 
disgrace  of  thehr  defeats.  Another,  that  Wurmser  was  an  experienced  sol- 
dier, had  good  officers  under  him,  and  knew  well  that  his  plan  of  operations 
was  too  extensive,  but  thought  it  Justified  by  his  Immense  superiority  of 
force.  He  then  adds,  in  relation  to  Jomlni's  general  narrative  of  this  cam- 
paign; "  If  Wurmser  had  had  hut  an  equal  force,  or  only  an  inferiority  of 
one  third,  he  would  not  have  extended  his  line  so  far.  If  be  had  lost  as  few 
men  as  this  officer  seems  to  think  he  did,  at  Lonato  and  Gastiglione,  be 
would  not  have  abandoned  the  line  of  the  Mincio.  He  would  have  main- 
Uined  himself  there,  with  his  left  resting  on  Ifantua,  his  right  on  Peschlera, 
and  Investing  this  fortress,  would  have  saved  the  honour  of  his  arms.  But 
his  losses  were  too  considerable,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  Tyrol 
and  abandon  lUly.**  (Montholon,  t.  i,  pp.  8,  11.) 

Pagb  113. 

(5)  This  assertion  that  Napoleon's  force  had  been  augmented  by  reen- 
forcemenls  to  an  amount  but  little  more  than  sufficient  to  garrison  his  for- 
tresses and  to  supply  the  consumption  of  disease  and  baltle,  may  appear  in- 
consistent vrith  the  previous  statement  (chapter  9)  that  the  whole  force  with 
which,  immediately  after  the  revolt  of  Pavia,  the  contest  with  Beanlleu  was 
to  be  renewed,  was  about  thirty  thousand  men ;  that  whole  force  including 
Serrurier*s  division.  But,  at  that  time,  Despinois  was  at  Blilan ;  whereas  he 
hadnow,  after  reducing  the  castle,  reJoUiedthe  army  with  five  thousand  men ; 
so  that  the  actual  addition  to  Napoleon's  army,  was  the  diCference  between 
this  number  and  the  division  Sermrier,  or  two  thousand  five  hundred 

As  eariy  as  the  28th  of  April  (Gorr.  InM.  t.  i,  p.  03)  the  IMrectory  says :  <'  It 
is  With  pain  that,  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  measure,  we 
have  consented  to  retain  the  troops  under  general  GbAteauneuf-Randon." 
In  the  progress  of  the  correspondence  this  corps  is  repeatedly  asked  for  by 
Napoleon,  and  as  often  promised  by  the  Directory.  Still  on  the  25lh  of 
August  long  after  the  battle  of  Gastiglione,  Napoleon  writes  (Gorr.  In6d.,  t.  i, 
p.  441);  ''The  arrival  of  no  part  of  the  division  of  general  GbAteauneuf- 
Randon,  has  yet  been  announced  to  me.  Only  the  10th  regiment  of  the 
line  six  hundred  strong  has  arrived  at  Nice."  As  to  their  demands  of 
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money,  the  Diceetors,  after  baring  reoetred  twenty  milUoM  iron  Italy,  m- 
Tited  NapoleoD  by  letter  lo  send  a  gratuity  of  aii  thomaad  fraBca,  ia  tbe  in- 
dnlgence  of  a  fanciful  pbilanUiropy,  to  the  monirttry  of  St.  Bernard.  (CUirr. 
In6d.,  t.  i,  p.  343.) 

Paob  265. 


(ft)  Eitraet  of  Mannii't  report  made  tbe  night  of  the  29th  Inly :  **  Oar 
tioope  are  baraned,  they  are  abcolutely  exhautted,  haYing  fooght  more  than 
fifty  dilferent  eoabati.  I  have  noTer  seen  tbe  Anstriaof  flgffat  with  soch  finry . 
Tli^F  were  all  dmnk  with  brandy.  Onr  |nen,  thoogh  fasting,  fooght  with 
mtoniabing  eonrage.  If  yon  will  send  me  a  reenforcement  of  seyen  or  eight 
tbonsand  men  I  will  almost  promise  to  reoocnpy  the  Corona  to  morrow ;  bnt 
tb^y  mntt  be  fresh  troops.  I  haye  Jnst  sent  to  see  if  the  enemy  are  in  the 
neighhonrhood  of  the  Chinia.-*!  sleep  at  the  bridge,  Pigeon  and  Victor  at 
RiToU.    loobcrt  is  sick.' '  (Gorr.  InM.,  1. 1,  p.  413.) 

Paob  672. 

(7)  General  Sanret,  in  a  letter  of  the  3rd  of  Angnst,  in  which  he  en- 
deayonrs  to  excuse  himself  for  having  abandoned  Sale,  alter  disengaging  ge- 
neral Gnyenx,  says, — "  I  have  learned  with  pain  that  yon  are  dlssatislled 
with  my  having  abandoned  Salo,  after  taking  it  Yon  onghtio  recollect  general, 
that  for  a  moment  yon  were  undetermined  whether  I  shonld  go  there,  and 
that  yon  decided  afterwards  that,  if  it  was  for  nothing  bnt  to  relieve  general 
Guyeux  and  his  troops,  I  shonld  go.*'  From  this  it  wonid  seem  that  even 
then  Bonaparte  began  to  doubt  the  value  of  Sato  as  a  position  in  hb  opera- 
tions. In  bis  observations  at  St.  Helena  on  this  campaign  (Mootbolon,  I.  iv. 
p.  328),  he  says  :  "  It  must  be  conlessed  that  the  position  which  SanreC  held 
at  Salo  defended  and  covered  nothing ;  and  that  (his  division  was  badly  posted* ' 
it  having  been  occupied  though,  and  become  a  point  of  contest,  be  thongbt 
It  necessary  lo  bold  iu  It  was  at  one  extremity  of  the  line  to  be  d^ended, 
whereas  the  proper  position  would  have  been  in  the  centre  of  that  lino  at 
Guardo. 

(8)  Napoleon  in  his  memoirs  (Montholon,  t  iii,  p.  279),  speaking  of  tbe 
afl^ir  of  Salo,  says  that  general  Guyenx  with  but  fifteen  hundred  men, 
"  contended  for  forty-eight  hours,  against  a  whole  Austrian  division  which 
fise  times  assaulted  him  and  was  five  times  repulsed.  Sanret  airived  at 
tbe  very  moment  they  were  making  a  last  effort,  fell  on  their  flank,  and 
defeated  them  entirely,  faking  colours,  cannon  and  prisoners."  This  is 
confirmed  by  his  official  report  of  the  6th  of>ognst  1796  (Monitenr  of  tbe 
15tb):  ''Sanret  succeeded  completely  in  delivering  general  Guyenx  after 
having  defeated  the  enemy,  taken  two  guns,  and  two  hnndred  prtsoner!i. 
General  Guyeux  and  the  troops  under  his  orders  held  out  forty-eight  hoars 
without  bread,  and  constantly  engaged  in  fight  with  the  enemy.*'     With 
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regard  to  the  two  ookmrt  taken  by  Saaret,  there  is  a  letter  from  that 
general  of  the  17th  of  Angust,  written  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  that 
fact :  "  I  have  the  honoor  to  inform  you,  general,  that  the  two  colours  I  took 
from  tl^e  enemy  were  carried  to  Gastiglione  by  two  chasseurs  of  the  a4tb. 
Their  receipt  is  acknowledged  by  the  signature  of  an  adjoint,  at  the  foot 
of  an  order  of  route.  I  haye  had  the  two  chasseurs  brought  before  me» 
and  they  say,  they  were  dellTered  to  an  ofQoer  of  the  staf^  a  person  of 
middle  sixe,  of  pale  compleiion,  and  with  the  pocket  flaps  of  his  coat  em- 
broidered." 

(9)  Las  Cases,  t  t,  p.  266. 

Pagb  271. 

(10)  In  the  CorreipondancelfiMla  (t  i,  p.  398),  where  this  letter  Is  found, 
it  is  dated  the  4th  Thermidor  or  22d  of  July,  efidently  by  mistake,  as  Its 
contents  prove  it  was  written  the  1st  of  August,  the  day  Napoleon  entered 
Biescia. 

PAei  272. 

(11)  Moniteur  14lh  of  August,  1796.  It  may  be  weU  to  remark,  that  when 
a  letter  is  cited  in  this  work,  without  a  special  refero&oe  in  the  notes,  it 
may  be  found  in  the  Correipcf^ianee  InidUe,  or  the  Moniteur. 

Paob  273. 

(12)  Report  of  Napoleon  of  the  6th  of  August,  Moniteur  of  the  16th. 

Page  274. 

(13)  Jomini  in  describing  this  evolution  (Trait6  de  L  vii,  p.  266}  affirms 
"This  movement,  which  would  have  disconcerted  an  ordinary  general,  ap- 
peared to  him  on  the  contrary,  a  sure  guarantee  of  victory.' ' 

Paob  275. 

(14)  In  his  official  report,  already  referred  to.  Napoleon  says:  '«Junot 
wounded  the  colonel  whom  he  wished  to  take  prisoner,  when  he  was  himself 
surrounded,  and  after  having  killed  with  his  own  hand  six  of  the  enemy, 
was  overcome,  thrown  firom  his  horse  into  a  ditch,  and  wounded  with  six 
sword  cuto,  none  of  which  I  am  allowed  to  hope  is  mortal."  His  sccreUry, 
in  a  dispatch  of  the  5th,  to  the  commissaries  at  Milan  uys :  "  lunot,  who  will 
airlve  atMiUn  some  hoars  after  this  letter,  has  received  six  sabre  wounds, 
tliree  on  hia  bead  and  three  on  Us  arms.  Though  severe  they  ar^  not  da|i< 
garoos.*'— Moniteur  ofihe  i5tb  of  August. 
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Paob  277. 


(15)  ThtoaecoQiitorttie  haUIeof  Lonito  is  taken  from  the  official  rapoMs 
of  Napoleon  and  Berthier,  in  the  Moniteor  of  the  16th  of  August  1796;  fihom 
the  memoin  of  Napoleon  (Honlholon  t.  3,  p.  883)  from  Jomini  repeated 
aamtite  (Histohe  etc,  L  rUi,  p.  320,  et  Trait6  etc.,  1 7,  p.  265)  and  from  the 
npoffts  of  the  generals  concerned  in  the  action  which  are  fonnd  in  the  fint 
Totnme  of  Corrs^pondancs  Inidite,  By  reference  to  these  autliorities,  it  will 
be  discovered,  thai  it  has  some  pretensions  to  aocnracy,  especiaUy  as  Jomini 
maj  he  said  to  represent  the  Austrian  side  of  the  account,  and  bj  his  general 
ooneorrenoe  with  that  of  Napoleon  to  conflrm  it 

As  might  be  expected,  it  is  Terj  diflerent  from  the  acconnt  fribricated  by 
the  anthor  of  Waverley ;  who  after  a  Tariety  of  frilse  hot  positiTe  assertions, 
assigns  to  Massena  the  conception  and  condnct  of  the  decisi? e  charge  made 
by  Napoleon  in  penon  on  the  Anstrian  centre;  and  even  asserts  that  Ange> 
rean  was  engaged  in  it  nnder  the  orders  of  Massena  (r.  iii,  p.  199).  ''Bnt 
in  thns  manosuTering  the  Anstrian  general  weakened  his  centre;  an  error 
of  which  Hassena  instantly  availed  hhnself.  He  formed  two  strong  colmnns 
nnder  Angerean,  with  which  he  redeemed  the  victory  by  breaking  through 
and  dividing  the  Anstrian  line.*' 

Paob  279. 

(16)  Letter  of  Dallemagne  (Gorres.  In6d.  t  i,  p.  427)  and  letten  of  Des* 
phiois  of  the  4«h  of  August  from  Brescia  (pp.  429, 30). 

Paoi  281. 

(17)  All  accounts  agree  as  to  the  general  character  and  principal  resnils 
of  this  rencounter,  so  glorious  for  Napoleon,  and  shamefal  for  the  Austrian 
general.  But  Jomini,  In  his  Tie  politiqae  et  militaire  de  Napolfon  (t  i,  p.  131] 
asserts,  that  the  Anstrians  consisted  of  delachmenu  of  Quasdonowich*s  co- 
lumn, who  had  penetrated  to  Lonato  in  endeavouring  to  unite  with  Wnrm- 
ser.  This  is  impossible  from  the  positions  occupied  at  that  time  by  the  corps 
of  Sauret,  St.  Hilaire  and  Goyeux.  The  account  of  Napoleon  is  confirmed 
by  the  report  of  Berthier  written  two  days  after  the  occurrence,  which  con- 
tains a  statement  of  the  number  of  prisoners,  cannon  and  colours,  that  were 
taken— a  statement  adopted  in  the  text. 

Paob  282. 

(18)  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Joubert  was  reported  siek  by 
Massena,  as  early  as  the  night  of  the  20th  of  July.  On  the  5th  of  August* 
the  day  of  the  battle  of  Castiglione,  Serrurier  wrote'  to  Napoleon  ftrom  Cre- 
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moDa  (Gorr.  InM.  L  i,  p.  433):  <' AAer  being  thoroogliy  conviiiced,  general, 
that  it  was  Impowible  for  me  to  follow  the  movement  of  the  division  or- 
deied  bj  yonr  letter  of  yesterday,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  caused 
myself  to  be  conTeyed  to  Cremona,  and  shall  proceed  as  far  as  Placentia, 
where  I  shall  endeaTonr  to  reestablish  my  health  and  strength."  On  the 
sameday  Kilmaine  wrote  from  Montochiaro  (p.  435) :  <^Tbe  toUl  eihaustlon  of 
my  strength,  pre? ents  me,  my  dear  general,  from  Joining  you  and  parUking 
of  your  glory.  Ferers  and  pains  have  reduced  me  to  such  a  sUte,  that  I 
cannot  stand,  much  less  mount  a  horse.  I  am  going  to  Brescia  in  order  to 
seek  medical  assistance.  With  the  aid'  of  rest  and  hark,  1  hope  to  rfjdn 
you  soon.*' 

This  last  extract  demonstrates  the  error  of  Jomini,  who  eiMhUs  Kilmaine 
as  commanding  the  reserve  in  the  batUe  of  CastigUone,  and  pursuing  the 
Austrians  in  their  retreat  across  the  Mincio.  (Trait6  etc,  pp.  274»  75, 77.)  It 
attests  the  accuracy  of  Napoleon,  who,  In  his  report,  makes  no  meotlon  of 
Kilmaine,  and  assigns  the  command  of  the  cavalry  to  Beaimumt, 

PA4B  283. 

(19)  Tbe  commissary  Garrau  in  his  report  to  the  Directory,  dated  at  Milan 
the  4th  of  August,  writes:  •<SalicetU.  departed  last  night  for  the  army." 
(nfonlleur  of  the  13th  of  August)  and  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  15th  Is  found-Sa- 
UcetU*s  report  of  the  5th  from  the  field  of  battle*. 

Paob  284. 

(90)  Jomini  asserts  in  his  history  of  the  war  of  the  revolution  (t.  viii,  p.  332) 
and  in  his  Jratf^  des  grandes  opiratioM  (t  vii,  p.  277)  repeats  the  assertion, 
that  although  the  combinations  by  which  Napoleon  gained  the  battle  of  Cas- 
tigUone  were  admirable,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  executed  was  defi- 
cient in  vigour,  and  therefore  that  the  results  of  the  victory  were  Incom- 
plete. Napoleon,  In  his  memoirs,  remarking  on  this  assertion,  observes 
(Montholon  t.  i,  p.  10) :  "  Wurmier  had  still  near  thirty  thousand  men,  and 
an  excellent  corps  of  cavalry  to  which  ours  was  inferior.  The  French  army 
counted  twenty  two  or  twenty  three  thousand  men ;  but  they  were  the  ume 
troops  that  had  fought  at  the  €orona,  at  Lonato,  and  at  the  battle  of  tbe  3rd. 
Many  officers  had  been  killed,  and  many  were  disabled.  Every  thing  there- 
fore that  it  was  possible  to  do  was  done  that  day."  This  obser?ation  seems 
to  have  satisfied  Jomini  of  the  error  of  bis  remark,  since,  in  his  third  work 
it  is  omitted.     (Vie  poUtiqueet  militalre  de  Napoleon  t.  i,  p.  132). 

(21)  In  this  report,  dated  on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  and  published  in  the 
Moniteur  of  tbe  15th  of  August,  the  private  secretary  says:  "  The  general  in 
chief  charges  me  to  give  you  the  news  of  the  army.  His  duties  and  his 
eilreme  fatigue  (for  he  has  not  slept  since  the  28lh  of  July,  and  he  has  not 
yet  put  off  htt  booU)  prevents  his  communicating  them  himself-" 

(22)  Lu  Cases,  t.  I,  p.  232. 
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(23)  Napotooo't  Momoin  (Mootholon,  t.  Ui,  p.  289),  and  Bertliier'c  offi- 
cial report  of  the  6Ui  of  Angiut,  1796,  published  In  the  Monilenr  of  tlie  18th. 

Pa«i  287. 

(24)  In  a  tetter  of  the  Itthof  Aogost  (llonltevorthe29tli)  Berthier  aiyt 
to  the  commiMuies:  *'I  hope,  in  the  coarse  of  two  dayi,  to  lia?e  i 
all  ovr  brotfaen  In  arms,  who  are  In  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
to  one  hnndred  and  aixty  three  ofBoen,  one  hundred  and  sixty  nine  ler- 
geants,  three  hundred  and  aix^  corporals,  and  sliteen  hundred  and  eight 
priTates.*' 

(25)  Lelter  of  Napoleon  to  the  Directory  of  Ihe  25lh  of  August  (Gorr.  kM. 
t,  I,  p.  441).  <' We  hare  fifteen  thousand  sick  In  the  army,  of  which  not 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  die  daily.  But  It  Is  mid,  September  is  the  month 
In  which  tha  diseases  become  fatal.  As  yet  we  hare  nothing  hut  alight 
ferers.  I  hare  not  yet  received  any  troops  fhim  the  coasts  of  the  ocean. 
We  hate  only  had  announced  to  us  the  arrifal  of  three  thousand  men  com- 
posing the  6th  regiment  which  reached  Milan  the  3rd." 

(26)  These  bets  respecting  the  strength  and  position  of  Sermrier's  divi- 
sion, are  mentioned  In  a  report  of  the  9tti  of  August  fkom  the  chief  engineer 
Ghaneloup  to  Napoleon  (Gorr.  In6d.  1 1,  p.  466). 

Paoc  289. 

(27)  The  strictures  of  JominI  on  the  conduct  of  Wurmser^  areTitlated  by 
inconslstaicies  growing  out  of  his  underestimate  of  the  Austrian  force,  ta 
the  latest  of  his  works,  (Vie  politique  et  millUire  de  NapoKon,  t.  i,  p.  125) 
he  reiterates  the  statement,  contained  In  his  two  previous  produotiottSy  that 
the  whole  force  collected  by  Wurmser  at  Trent,  amounted  to  sixty  thousand 
men ;  and  not  allowing  for  the  reserve  of  ten  thousand  which  was  left  to 
guard  the  Tyrol,  he  adds  that  the  Auslrlah  commander  opened  the  campaign 
with  the  full  number  of  sixty  thousand ;  assigidng  to  Quasdonowich  twenty 
five  thousand,  and  to  Wnrmser  thirty  five  thousand.  Admitting  this  to  be 
thereat  amount,  and  actual  dislribuUon  of  the  Austrian  force.  Napoleon's 
movement  against  Quasdonowhich,  which  JominI  vehemently  and  repeat- 
edly extols,  most  have  been  a  false  one.  For,  with  forty  (me  thousand  two  hun- 
dred men,  the  stated  amount  which  he  gives  of  the  French  armies  of  obaer- 
vaticm  and  the  siege.  Napoleon  had  it  in  his  power  either  to  crash  Wumser 
himself  in  the  first  instance;  when  it  would  have  been  ea^  to  destroy 
Quasdonowich. 
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(28)  In  his  historj  of  Ihe  wan  oriheRevoluUon  (t.  i,  p.  313)  Jominisays: 
^*  DifTerent  accoonU  agree  in  stating  thai  the  general  in  ehief,  alarmed  at 
the  reverses  sustained  by  Ulassena  and  Sanret,  was  inclined  to  retreat  behind 
the  Po,  and  that  he  proposed  it  in  a  council  of  war  the  following  day. 
That  Aogereau  not  satisfied  with  representing  forcibly  the  dangers  to  which 
this  measure  would  eipose  them,  and  with  drawing  a  gloomy  pictnre  of  the 
misfortunes  which  would  be  the  consequence,  declared  that  his  division  was 
aniioua  to  revenge  tbe  defeat  of  the  two  others,  and  londly  demanded  to  be 
led  to  battle.  Other  accounts  without  contesting  the  title  of  Augerean  to 
this  honour,  affirm  that  Bonaparte  had  already  ordered  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  an  attack,  and  that  he  only  wbhed  to  sound  the  dispositions 
of  his  generals  and  his  troops."  In  his  next  work  in  the  order  of  time, 
Jomini  repeats  neither  of  these  stories,  but  in  his  latest  (Vie  politique  et 
mUiUire,  t  i,  p.  127)  he  rejects  the  first  and  adopts  tbe  second,  conveying 
the  impression,  that,  after  Napoleon  had  resolved  on  raising  the  siege  of 
Blantoa,  attacking  Quasdonowicb,  and  then  returning  upon  Wurmser,  he 
consulted  his  genenls  merely  to  ascertain  their  dispositions — that  Kilmaine 
was  for  retreat  and  Augereau  for  battle.  As  far  therefore  as  the  authority 
of  Jomiai  is  imporUnI,  the  claim  set  up  for  Augereau,  of  having  prevented 
Napoleon's  retreat  across  the  Po,  and  suggesting  tbe  plan  of  operations 
against  Wurmser  on  this  occasion,  foils  to  tbe  ground. 

But  soon  aOen  the  first  restoration  of  Louis  the  18tb,  Augereau  himself 
wrote  a  memoir  on  the  battle  of  Castigiione,  published  in  the  second  volume 
of  a  collection  entitled  "Memoires  de  Tous/'  in  which  he  asserts  that  Napo- 
leon, upon  the  irruption  of  Wurmser  from  the  Tyrol,  had  determined  to 
abandon  Italy,  and  that  he  prevented  it.  In  the  preface  to  his  memoir 
these  are  his  words,  p.  286  :  '<  The  question  was  should  we  abandon  Italy. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  general  Bonaparte  that  we  should.'*  **  I  alone,  I  pro- 
claim it  with  a  just  pride,  I  dared  to  Uke  it  all  upon  myself;  1  restored  to. 
tho  army  its  enthusiasm  and  iU  energy,  and  I  forced  general  Bonaparte  by 
my  immoveable  resolution,  to  fight,  and  to  change  his  dispositions  for  re- 
treat into  an  attack  which  reestablished  every  thing." 

This  broad  and  positive  assertion  is  attempted  to  be  maintained  in  tbe  me- 
moir itself;  but  by  sUtemenU  which  are  either  in  themselves  incredible,  or 
are  at  variance  with  well  esUblished  facU.  Augereau  first  alleges  that,  on 
tbe  30th  of  July,  Napoleon  ordered  him  to  abandon  the  line  of  the  Adige, 
leave  a  garrison  at  Porto  Legnano,  march  up  to  Verona,  and  unitUig  to  Ms 
divbiott  the  sii;  thousand  men  at  that  place,  prepare  to  give  battle  to  the 
corps  of  the  enemy  advancing  on  Verona.  That  In  consequence  of  this  order 
his  division  was  in  motion  at  day  break  on  the  31st,  but  that  after  one  hour's 
marcb,  ho  received  a  second  order  from  Napoleon,  directing  him  to  retreat  • 
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to  RoVerbeUo,  to  destroy  his  batteries,  and  by  breaking  the  bridge  at  Porta 
Legnano,  to  secure  himself  from  pursuit.  That  he  returned  to  Porto  Le- 
gnano,  and  after  breaking  the  bridge,  marched  for  Roferiiello,  with  aH  the 
magazines  he  could  carry  oft  He  then  adds,  that  after  an  interviewwfalcli  he 
had  with  Napoleon  at  Roverbello  at  3  p.  m.  on  the  31st  of  Inly,  hitdlTiaiaii 
took  up  the  line  of  march  in  silence,  and  crossing  the  Mincio  reached 
Goito  at  midnight,  so  that  between  day  light  on  the  31st  of  July  stndt 
midnight,  his  dirision  marched  from  Porto  Legnano  for  one  hour  up  the 
Adige  towards  Venma,  then  marched  back  to  Porto  Legnano,  broke  the 
bridge,  burnt  the  platforms,  carried  off  the  magazinea,  and  paving  through 
HoYeriiello  and  crossing  the  Mincio,  reached  Goito.  This  asserthm  is  in- 
credible, as  the  distance  from  Porto  Legnano  to  Goito,  by  the  most  direct 
route,  is  at  least  fifty  miles.  Add  to  this  the  two  hours'  march  up  and  down 
the  Adige,  the  delay  of  destroying  the  bridge  and  batteries  at  Poito  Legnano, 
and  of  crossing  the  Mincio,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  belief  e  that  In  about 
eighteen  hours  a  dirision  of  indntry  marched  flfty-flTe  or  sixty  miles,  passed 
a  river,  and  conyeyed  their  artillery  with  them.  But  besides  the  abaolnte 
Impossibilily  by  which  this  story  is  opposed,  it  is  contradicted  by  Augereau 
himself.  In  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  dated  <*  RoTerbeUo,  3l8t  of  July  1796,*'  he 
says  (Gorr.  In6d.,  t  i,  p.  418) :  "  My  troops  arrired  here  this  morning  at 
three  o'clock,  after  having  marched  two  nighls  and  one  day;*'  so  that,  instaad 
of  leaTing  Porto  Legnano  on  the  morning  of  the  3ist,  he  reached  RoTerbeUo 
at  that  rery  time,  and  bad  loft  Porto  Legnano  thtrly-siz  hours  prevfcHisly,  or 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  29lh,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  nairatlTe  of  Na- 
poleon. Again,  in  his  memoir  (p.  290)  Augereau  asserts, .  that  Napoleon  in 
his  letter  ordering  him  to  retreat  to  Rorerbello  said :  '\This  is  the  nnfor- 
lunate  position  of  our  army.  The  enemy  has  pierced  our  line  at  three  points. 
He  is  master  of  the  Corona  and  RiTOli,  two  important  posts.  Massena  and 
Jonbert  haTO  been  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  force.  Sauret  has  abandooed 
Salo,  and  has  made  his  retreat  to  Deienzano.  The  enemy  has  got  possession 
of  Brescia  and  Ponte  San  Marco.  Ton  see  our  communications  with  Milan 
and  Verona  are  cut  off.  Wait  for  further  orders  at  Ro?erbello;  I  intend  to 
go  there  myself."  Now  in  Augereau's  letter  from  Royerbello,  alreidy 
cited,  he  says:  *'  I  beg  you  to  let  me  know  to  what  point  1  am  to  retreat  in 
case  I  am  forced,  for  I  know  neither  the  positions  of  the  army,  nor  your  In- 
tentions." Yet,  according  to  his  memoir.  Napoleon  had  Just  written  lo  him. 
"  This  is  the  unfortunate  position  of  the  army."  "  Wait  further  orders  at 
Royerbello ;  I  intend  to  go  there  myself."  Further,  in  his  memoir,  Auge- 
reau  asserts  that  Napoleon  arrived  at  Rorerbello  at  half-past  three  p.  m., 
and  asked  him  what  lie  thought  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  he  adyised  at 
once  driying  the  enemy  from  Brescia,  and  Ponte  San  Marco,  and  thus 
reopening  their  communications  with  Milan.  But,  in  his  letter  from  Royw- 
bello,  after  mentioning  that  his  troops  had  reached  there  that  morning,  he 
adds:  '<  They  are  about  marching  for  Gaslellaro;"  which  he  says  is  fourteen 
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niles  M,  and  is  precisely  in  the  opposite  direcUon  to  Ponte  Sen  Marco  and 
Brescin ;  and  the  order  under  which  he  marched  to  Hoverhello  had,  as  he 
idmits,  informed  him  that  Ponte  San  Marco  and  Brescia  were  in  possession 
>f  the  enemy.    So  that,  although  he  knew  this  (act,  he  sent  his  troops  down 
lo  Gastellaro  in  order  to  cover  the  siege  of  Mantua ;  yet,  when  asked  for  his 
idvice  by  Napoleon  in  relation  to  the  same  fact,  he  insisted  that  they  ought 
lo  take  the  opposite  courM,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  Brescia,  and  Ponte 
San  Marco.     Other  inconsistencies  and  erroneous  sUtemenU  might  be  ex- 
posed in  this  part  of  his  memoir,  but  there  is  one  so  glaringly  folse  that  its 
mention  is  enough  to  discredit  the  memoir  altogether.  Be  says  fp.  293)  that 
when  asked  his  advice  by  Napoleon  at  Hoverbello  he  replied  :  *'  Eally  the 
troops,  make  examples  of  the  wretehes  who  spread  terror  through  the  ranks, 
and  especially  tolk  not  of  retreating.  As  for  me  /  declare  luHll  not  retreat,** 
No  man  can  believe  for  a  moment  that  Augereau  would  have  ventured  on, 
or  Napoleon  toleratdU,  a  remark  so  insubordinate  and  insolent  as  this; — Na- 
poleon, whose  success,  he  had  himself  written  to  the  Directory,  was  owing 
to  his  absolute  control  of  the  movements  of  his  army,  his  having  preeerved 
the  tmUy  of  mOUary  thimgkt,  his  having  refused  to  consult  even  the  com- 
missaries, and  made  his  motions  as  rapid  as  his  thoughts.    However,  they 
did  retreat,  as  Augereau  admiu,  as  for  as  Brescia,  where  he  affirms  Napoleon 
called  a  ooancil  of  war,  and  submitted  to  his  generals  the  question,  whether 
tliey  should  cross  the  Po  and  teke  np  a  new  line,  or  whether  they  should  wait 
where  they  were  for  the  enemy ;  and  that,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  generals 
advised  a  retreat  across  the  Po,  he  alone  opposed  it,  and  recommended 
marching  ai^ainst  the  enemy.    Then  he  says,  after  insulting  General  Despi- 
nois,  he  thr«w  himself  on  a  bed ;  and  that,  at  two  o*clock  the  next  morning, 
hewas  sent  for  by  Napoleon,  in  order  to' consult  him  upon  affairs;  that  upon 
reaching  hcsad-quarters  he  found  Napoleon  sitting  up,  anxious  and  dejected ; 
and  asking-  him,  "  Well,  what  did  yon  decide  upon  yesterday  with  your 
council  of  war  f  Bonaparte  replied,  "  Nothing;  but,  after  having  reflected 
on  the  questton  a  long  time,  I  think  with  you.    We  most  march  upon  the 
enemy  and.  attock  him  wherever  we  find  him.    It  is  a  thing  determined  on. 
Yon  will  march  lo  Montechiaro  with  your  division.    I  will  repair  with  Mas- 
lena  to  Lonato.    Sauret  will  go  and  re-toke  his  former  position  at  Sale,  and 
deliver  General  Gnyenx,  who  is  blockaded  there.*'    As  Augereau  entered 
Brescia  on  the  1st  of  August,  this  consultotion  with  Napoleon  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  two  o'clock,  must  have  been  on  the  morning  of  the  Sd  of  Angust. 
Yet,onthe  Istof  August,  Napoleon  wrote  fromBrescia  to  Salicetti,whowas 
at  Milan : — *'  I  have  raised  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  am  here  with  nearly 
my  whole  army.    I  shall  seixe  the  first  opportunity  of  attecking  the  enemy. 
The  balUe  will  decide  tbe  fate  of  Itely.    Vanquished,  I  shall  retire  behind 
the  Adda ;  victorious,  I  shall  not  stop  in  the  marshes  around  Mantna."    So 
that  the  day  before  he  consulted  Augereau  he  had  ahready  decided  to  march 
against  tbfi  Anilriansy  while  a  retreat  across  the  Po  had  never  occurred  to  him. 
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Again— Aoferetn  alledfca  that,  in  tbe  morning  consollatlmi  6t  Che  Snd  of  An- 
gwt»  Sanret  would  be  ordered  to  return  to  8alo  to  dellrer  General  Gnjent, 
Yet»  in  hb  olBcial  report  of  tbe  6th  of  August,  Napoleon  said  to  the  Di- 
rectory :  <*  On  the  3l8t  of  July,  I  ordered  General  Sanret  to  return  to  Sale,  to 
deliyer  General  Gnyeux/'-^a  statement  which  is  oonflrmed  by  the  report  of 
Berthier.  In  his  report.  Napoleon  adds :— '*  Sanret  snoceeded  completely  in 
deliyering  General  Guyenx;"  and  Sanret,  in  a  letter  of  the  3d  of  August 
(Corr.  InM.,  t.  i,  p.  421),  mentions  that  it  took  him  four  hours  to  march  from 
Lonato  to  Salo,  so  that  Guyenx  was  deliyered,  at  least,  twenty  four  hours 
before.  Augereau  makes  Napoleon  say,  he  would  order  Sauret  on  that  aer- 
tice. 

nthus  appears,  that  every  material  assertion  by  which  Augereau  attempts 
to  establish  his  broad  and  positive  statement,  **  that  Napoleon  was  diaposed 
to  abandon  Italy  to  Wurmser,  and  that  he  foreed  him  to  flght,  and  to  diange 
his  dispositions  for  retreat  into  an  attack,  which  re-estabfished  every  thing," 
is  positiroly  and  incontestably  false.  In  a  general  point  of  view,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  beiioying,  that  a  subordinate  officer  may  soggest  the  most  import- 
ant measures  to  a  commander  in  chief,  and  may  be  the  means  of  saring  the 
army,  or  of  effecting  a  conquest.  But  he  must  be  an  officer  of  talenia— of  a 
strong,  actiye,  and  fertile  intellect,  before  a  pretension  of  tbe  kind,  unsup- 
ported by  rigorous  proof,  can  be  tolerated.  Now,  on  what  other  occasion,  in 
a  long  military  life,  did  Augereau  eyer  show  mental  resouioes  of  this  de- 
scription? or  on  what  other  occasion  of  his  career  did  Napoleon  exhibit  the 
degree  of  sterility  and  indecision  which  tbe  memoir  of  Augereau  attaribute$ 
to  him  ?  For,  according  to  that  document,  this  great  commander  had  not 
made  up  bis  mind  to  attack  tbe  Anstrians,  and  dispute  the  posaession  of  lUly, 
although  incessantly  prompted  to  do  so  by  Augereau  himself,  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  of  August— that  is,  fiye  days  after  Wurmser^s^first  adyance; 
and  then  tbe  decision  was  so  unexpected,  that  Augereau  declares,  "  I  was 
transported  with  joy  >  and  cried  out,  *  I  will  answer  for  yictory.* "  The  me- 
moir goes  into  great  detail  upon  the  battles  of  Lonato  and  Gastiglione;  and, 
if  it  were  worth  while,  might  be  shown  to  be,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  i 
tissue  of  absurdity,  yanity,  and  falsehood. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question.  In  his  report  and  in 
his  memoirs  Napoleon  says,  that,  after  finding  the  Anstrians  had  got  to  Salo, 
Gavardo,  and  Brescia,  he  deteraained,  instead  of  endeayouring  to  coyer  tiie 
siege  of  Mantua,  to  raise  it,  and  beat  the  Austrians  in  deUU— attacking  flrsi 
Qaasdonowich,  and  then  returning  upon  Wurmser.  Now,  with  this  asser- 
tion, all  the  material  fiicU  agree— sach  as  his  leaving  a  garrison  in  Pesehtera; 
his  ordering  Vallette  to  hold  fast  at  Castiglione ;  his  discontent  with  Sanret 
for  abandoning  Salo  after  he  deliyered  General  Guyeux.  Is  it  to  be  rap- 
posed,  if  he  bad  not  intended  to  march  back  from  Brescia,  he  would  have 
left  all  these  deUchments  behind  him  to  be  sacrificed,  parUcularly  consider- 
ing the  anxiety  he  had  shown  to  have  General  Guyeux  deliyered? 
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But  whftl  ranovet  all  doubt  opon  the  qiiflttioD  is  the  following  letter, 
which,  after  the  struggle  was  oyer.  Napoleon  addressed  to  the  Municipality 
of  Milan  (Monitenr  of  the  i8th  of  Angust)  :-^"  When  the  army  was  retreat- 
ing, and  the  partisans  of  Austria  and  the  enemies  of  liberty  believed  itlostwlth- 
ont  redemption — when  it  was  in^^oaibU  even  for  you  younelves  to  etupeet  thai 
tkia  retreat  wa$  nothing  but  a  $tratagem,^you  displayed  an  attachment  for 
France,  and  a  loye  for  liberty — ^you  exliibited  a  zeal  and  character  which 
haye  acquired  for  you  the  esteem  of  the  army,  and  will  entitle  yon  to  the 
protection  of  tlie  French  people.'*  This  letter  was  not  only  published  in 
the  Monitenr,  but  in  the  Gazette  of  Milan,  and  must  have  been  circulated 
through  the  army,  and  read  by  Augerean  himself,  and  the  other  generals 
who  composed  the  pretended  council  of  war  at  that  time.  Yet  it  was  not 
contradicted  or  disputed  by  any  one  of  them,  although  it  contained  a  public 
declaration,  that  the  march  to  Brescia,  which,  in  one  sense,  was  an  adyance 
upon  Qnasdonowich,  was  a  retreat  from  Wurmser,  made  with  the  inten- 
tion of  returning  upon  him.  Can  any  reader,  whatever  be  his  credulity, 
believe  that  a  commander  of  Napoleon's  pride  and  celebrity  would  have  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  derision  of  his  offloerSy  by  making  a  declaration  of  the 
kind,  had  it  been  false,  when  there  was  no  necessity  for  it  ? 

The  probability  is  that,  when  Napoleon  ordered  the  troops  to  counter- 
march immediately  Arom  Brescia,  Despinois,  who  was  an  imbecile  officer, 
condemned  the  movement,  and  Augereau,  who  was  a  gallant  officer,  ap- 
proved it.  It  is  also  probable  that,  after  the  restoration,  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  maintain  that  Napoleon  was  the  son  of  a  butcher— that  bis  real 
name  was  Nicholas— that  he  was  a  ranli  coward,  etc.,  etc.,  Augereau,  who 
had  Just  betrayed  him  at  Lyons,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  praise 
which  Napoleon  had  lavished  on  hhn,  and  to  rob  him  of  the  credit  of  the  great 
manoBuvres  at  CasUglione,  the  real  merit  of  which,  although  he  bore  so 
great  a  part  in  their  execution,  be  does  not  appear  to  have  understood. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Page  29i. 

(1)  Jomini,  Traits  des  grandes  optotions,  t  vii,  p.  279. 

Paob  292. 

(2)  In  a  leUer  from  the  chief  engineer  of  the  9th  of  August,  the  force  of 
8ermTier*s  divisimi  is  stated  at  two  thousand  seven  hundred  men  fit  for 
duty,  a  decrease  of  about  one  thousand  three  hundred  since  the  5th. 
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(3)  Menoin  of  Napoleoii  (MoBtholoo,  (.  iii,  p.  S9i)  cooflraMd  bj )»  on* 
ctal  report  of  tbe  25Ui  of  Aagmt  and  that  of  general  Dalleaagae  of  tlie  24lli. 
(Corr.  InM.  t  i,  pp.  439,  503). 

Pagb  293. 

(4)  Despatch  of  Napoleoo  to  the  Directorj  of  the  Sth  of  Avgwt,  (Monitew 
of  the  18th),  Detjardins  1 1?,  p.  206,  and  Mteoiret  de  NapoMon,  (Moallioloa 
t.  Hi,  p.  293;. 

(5)  Mooitear  of  the  18th  of  Angntt  1796. 

Pam  294. 

(6)  Mteioiret  de  Napoleon  (Montholon  t.  lii,  p.  294). 

In  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome  of  tbe  12th  of  Angust,  Nar 
poleon  says :  '*Hls  royal  highness,  tbe  archduke  of  Parma,  has  condncted 
himself  with  tbe  greatest  frankness,  and  the  most  sincere  friendship  towards 
the  French  army."  CGorr.  Inid.  t  i,  p.  400). 

Pass  295. 

(7)  Letter  of  Napoleon  to  the  senate  of  Bologna.  (Corr.  InM.  1 1,  p.  403). 
(6)  The  principal  ftcts  related  in  this  paragraph  are  fMnd  in  the  Menoia 

of  Napoleon  (Montholon  t.  iii,  p.  294),  and  all  are  mentioned  in  the  corres- 
pondence between  Napoleon  and  the  French  and  Spanish  miniatmat  Room 
during  the  period  referred  to.  Conr.  In6d.  t.  i.  dernier  liTre.  See  also  the 
Annual  Register  for  1796.  History  of  Europe,  cb.  8.  Tbe  leUer  of  Napoleoo 
upon  releasing  the  cardinal  is  dated  tbe  5th  of  October,  and  is  foond  in  tbe 
Corr.  In6d.  t  U,  p.  99. 

Pagb  296. 

(9)  Desjardins  giTes  a  notification  of  Nelson  threatening  to  hang  the 
crew  of  the  logger,  and  tbe  order  of  Vaubois  in  answer  to  it  denouncing  re- 
Uliation  (t  iY,  pp.  208,  9). 

(10)  Las  Cases,  t.  t,  p.  267. 

Paob  297. 

(11)  Despatoh  of  Napoleon  to  the  directory  of  tbe  25tbof  August,  and  let- 
ter of  the  Cheyalter  de  la  Flecb^re.  Corr.  In6d.  t  li,  pp.  442,  516,  and  or- 
der of  Napoleon  to  Bertbier  (t  i,  p.  448). 

Pasb  298. 

(12)  Order  to  Bertbier,  (Corr.  InM.  t.  i,  p.  446). 

(13)  idem  (idem  449). 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Pagb  304. 

(1)  Jominiy  In  his  Traiti  dB$  grandss  ophationt  (Ltii,  p.  285),  says  "The 
cabinM  of  Vienna,  attaching  the  greatest  importance  to  the  prescnration  of 
Manlna,  and  notlinowing  to  what  cause  its  military  disasters  were  to  beat- 
tribnted,  had  conceiyed  the  idea  of  repairing  them  by  appointing  general 
Loner,  chief  of  Wnnnser*s  staff,  and  charging  him  with  fresh  instructions 
for  the  deliyery  of  the  place." 

Page  305. 

(2)  Napoleon  mentions  more  than  once  with  interest  the  Instructions  which 
on  this  occasion  he  drew  up  for  Kilmaine  (Montholon  tiii ,  p.  298).  *'  These 
Instructions  which  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  the  flimily  of  Klhnaine,  con- 
stitute a  real  monument  of  history  (t  I,  p.  12).  Kilmaine,  who  had  been 
charged  with  the  duty  of  observing  the  Adige,  receiyed  from  the  general  in 
chief,  upon  setting  out  on  the  march  to  Trent,  detailed  Instructions  which 
excited  his  attention  in  a  liyely  manner.  They  are  worthy  of  being  examined 
and  ought  to  be  found  among  Kilmaine's  papers.  Eyery  thing,  that  happened 
on  the  AdIge  was  exactly  foreshown  in  them.*'  I  haye  made  enquiry  hut 
can  find  neither  the  heirs  nor  papers  of  general  Kilmaine. 

Pagb  30«. 

(3)  These  obseryations  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  Memoirs  of  Napoleon 
(Montholon,  t.  ly,  p.  328).  See  also  Jomini  rra<(^  d»$  qrandn  qjteroHoni 
(I.  yii,  p.  289). 

Pagb  307. 

(4)  Despatch  of  Napoleon  to  the  Directory,  6th  of  September,  (Monitenr  of 
the  17th).  In  his  memoirs  (Montholon  t.  ill,  p.  300),  Napoleon  says  of  ge- 
neral Dubois:  "He  was  a  braye  officer  wlio  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
preyloas  campaign  on  the  Rhine.** 

Pagb  311. 

(5)  The  account  here  giyen  of  these  bold  and  sanguinary  successes  of  the 
French  is  founded  on  the  official  reports  of  Napoleon  and  Berthier,  and  the 
Memoirs  of  the  former;  both  being  collated  with  Jomini's  narraUye  of  the 
same  operatlcms  (Histoire  dee  guerres  de  la  r6yolution,  t.  ix,  ch.  54,  and 
Trail6  des  grtades  optetions,  t.yii,  ch.  31).  There  is  an  obyiousand  uniform 
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inconsiftency  penrading  Jomini^s  relation  of  thtt  campaign,  between  the 
pralie  he  bestows  on  Napoleon,  and  the  small  force  and  the  slight  lorn  wliidi 
he  assigns  lo  the  Anstrians.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  narratiTe  of  this  part  of  the 
war,  though  sketchy,  rambliog,  and  romantic,  Is  better  than  that  of  Jomini. 
Tbatof  Thibandeau  (Gnenes  dlUlie,  t.  ill,  ch.  13)  Is  failhftil. 

Pagk  312. 

(6)  This  admirable  proclamation  had  no  donbt  considerable  effiset  In 
qoielingthe  minds  of  the  Tyrolians,  and  allaying  their  hostile  spirit  For 
we  find  Yaabois  remained  in  nndistarbed  possession  of  the  province  nntil 
the  court  of  Vienna  sent  a  fresh  army  Into  Italy.  On  the  21st,  Vanbols 
wrote  to  Napoleon  (Gorr.  In^d.  t.  ii,  p.  57),  that  he  had  administered  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  council,  and  caused  them  to  receiye  it  from  the  sub- 
ordinate authorities.  As  late  as  the  25th  of  October,  when  the  new  Austrian 
army  began  to  show  itself.  Napoleon  wrote  to  the  Directory  (Corr.  InM.  t  ii, 
p.  149) :  **  It  is  not  impossible  I  may  evacuate  Trent.  I  shall  be  worrj  for 
it,  as  the  inhabitenls  are  much  attached  to  us.  I  shall  not  do  it  before  it  is 
necessary  and  do  not  think  of  it  as  yet* ' 

It  thus  appears  that  the  single  division  of  Vanbois  held  the  Italian  Tyrol 
in  snb]ecUon  without  dbturbance  or  even  apprehension.  Tet,  sir  Walter 
Boott,  with  that  disposition  to  romance,  which  when  indulged  in  matters  of 
history  is  worse  than  foUy,  declares  (v.  iii,  pp.  210, 11) :  '*  As  for  the  pro- 
clamation, the  French  general  might  as  well  have  wasted  his  words  on  the 
rocks  of  the  country,  etc.  eto.*'  **hui  besides  thisprudent  calculation  of  coo- 
le^ences,  the  Tyrolians  felt  the  generous  spirit  of  national  independence, 
and  resolved  that  their  mountains  should  not  be  dishonoured  by  the  march 
of  an  armed  enemy,  if  the  unerring  rifle  guns  of  their  children  were  able  to 
protect  their  native  soil  from  such  indignity.  Every  mode  of  resistance  was 
prepared ;  and  it  was  then  that  those  piles  of  rocks,  stones,  and  trunks  of 
trees  were  collected  on  the  verge  of  the  precipices  which  line  the  valley  of 
the  Inn,  and  other  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  but  which  remained  in  grim  repose, 
till  rolled  down  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  French  and  Bavarian  invaders 
in  1809  under  the  direction  of  the  valiant  Hofer  and  his  companions  In 
arms.**  It  is  amusing  to  think  that  the  Tyrolians  should  pile  up  stones  in 
1796  to  roll  them  down  in  1809.  But  the  piling  and  rolling  both  took  place 
in  the  German  Tyrol,  which  Napoleon  did  not  attempt  to  penetrate  In  1796, 
but  which  was  subdued  in  1809  by  the  French  and  Bavarian  invaders,  al- 
though they  were  "  utterly  annihilated  by  the  valiant  Uofer  and  his  com- 
panions in  arms.*'    Locldiart  is  less  ridiculous  than  this. 

(7)  Lettres  de  Napol6on  A  Josephine,  t  i,  p.  68. 

Pasb  313. 

(8)  Corr.  In§d.  I.  ii,  p.  5.  There  is  no  quality  by  which  great  commanden  are 
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more  dialingiiislied  from  other  men  than  by  a  dote  attention  to  the  pbysi- 
cat  circBmatances  around  them;  a  constant  sympathy  in  fiict  with  external 
nature.  By  means  of  it,  they  learn  to  OTorcome  whatever  natural  difQculties 
may  be  surmonnted,  and  to  yield  to  none  which  are  tuperable.  It  was  the 
approach  of  the  season  of  lon^  nights  and  continual  storms,  which  caused 
C«sar  to  return  from  Britain  to  Gaul  so  soon,  upon  bis  first  invasion  of  the 
former  country.  (De  Bello  Gallico,  c.  iv.  c.  86). 

Paob  315. 

(9)  Monthoion,  t.  iii,  p.  305. 

Pagb  318. 

(10)  Las  Cases,  t.  ii,  p.  36.  Arnault  in  his  life  of  Nappleon  fixes  the  scene 
of  this  Incident  on  the  field  of  Bassano. 

Page  326. 

(11)  In  preparing  this  account  of  the  movements  of  the  French  and  Aus- 
trian armies  from  tbe  time  Napoleon  left  Trent,  to  Wnrmser^s  reaching 
Hantua,  I  have  consulted  principally  Napoleon*s  reports  published  in  the 
Uoniteur  of  the  21st  and  26th  of  September  1796 ;  his  narrative  and  ob> 
lervations  dictated  to  Monthoion  (t.  iii,  ch.  10);  the  narrative  of  Thibaadeau 
(Guerre  dltalie,  t.  ii,  ch.  13) ;  of  Desjardins  (t.  iv,  ch.  5) ;  and  those  of  Jo- 
mini  in  his  three  works — Histoire  du  gu9rre9  de  la  rivoluiian  (t.  ix,  ch.  64), 
TraiU  deM  grandes  opiratione  (t.  vii,  ch.  31),  and  Vie  polilique  et  militaire 
de  Napolion  (t  i,  pp.  143,  4).  It  would  he  remarkable  that  Jomini  calls 
the  battle  of  Bassano  in  which  Wurmser*s  army  was  destroyed,  and  the  cam-  * 
paign  decided,  an  ''affair,*'  if  he  had  not  committed  the  same  absurdity  in 
respect  to  the  battles  of  Lodl,  Lonato  and  CasUglione. 

He  describes  in  the  second  of  these  works,  Wuitnser*s  passage  of  the 
Adige,  at  Legnano,  without  mentioning  the  folly  of  the  French  ofQcer  who 
abandoned  that  place.  Napoleon,  in  remarking  on  this  error,  observed  (Mon- 
thoion, t.  i,  p.  15) :  *'  It  appears  the  author  was  Ignorant  of  the  combat  of 
Verona  and  the  events  at  Legnano.*'  Yet  in  the  last  of  his  works,  in  which 
he  makes  Napoleon  speak  for  himself,  he  reproduces  his  own  erroneous  ac- 
count Further;  Jomini  on  all  occasions  understates  the  Austrian  force. 
Napoleon  repeatedly  corrects  his  errors,  which  arc  obvious  enough  from  their 
inconsistency  with  his  applause  of  the  operations  by  which  the  Austrians  were 
overcome.  Yet  when  he  comes  to  vrrite  in  the  name  of  Napoleon,  he  puts 
into  his  mouth  the  very  misstatements  which  he  had  exposed  and  corrected. 
As  an  example— in  correcting  Jomini's  account  of  the  battle  of  Bassano,  Na- 
poleon says  (Monthoion,  t.  p.  12) :  <*  The  battle  of  Bassano  was  more  im- 
portant than  it  is  represented  to  be,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  more 
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oomidenbto/'  and  in  hit  namtire  he  obierves  «hal  beiidei  a  gnat  many 
killed  and  wounded,  they  lost  "  di  thootand  prisonen,  eight  eolonn,  two 
bridge  eqnipagea,  two  hundred  baggage  waggouf,  thirty-two  guns,  one 
hnndied  anunvniiion  waggont»  all  the  waggons  with  fonr  hono."  Tel  Jo- 
mini,  eCSBcling  to  make  Napoleon  tpeak  for  hinielf  {VUpcUiifm  H  muUtaire 
4i  NapoUon,  U  i,  p.  142),  repreienU  him  at  taying :  '<  Tfdi  affair  canted 
two  thoDtand  pritonect,  thirty  cannons,  and  an  iimnente  quantity  of  lieggage 
to  fail  into  onr  handt."  Thit  nnblothing  indecency  it  not  relieyed  by  any 
examination  of  tlie  qnettlon  wbateyer. 

In  detcribing  his  first  blockade  of  Mantua,  Napoleon  stys  (UoatholoD, 
t.  Hi,  p.  250) :  "  it  was  detennined  not  to  establish  lines  of  cirenmTallation 
and  that  was  a  fault  But  the  engineers  gSTe  us  hopes  of  the  place  sur- 
rendering before  the  Auslrians  could  come  to  its  reliet  Doubtless  these 
lines  would  haYe  been  of  no  use  against  Wurmser  when  he  rerictnalled  the 
place  Just  before  the  battle  of  Gastiglione.  Napoleon  who  on  that  occasion 
raised  the  blocluide  and  abandoned  his  besieging  train,  would  alto  have 
abandoned  the  lines  of  circamyallation.  But  when  Wurmser  was  driven 
into  Mantua  after  the  battle  of  Bassano,  it  is  probable  that  had  there  been  line» 
of  circumyallation  ho  would  not  haye  been  able  to  force  them,  and  would 
haye  been  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms.*'  Opposed  to  this  cooisssion  of  an 
error  and  statement  of  its  probablo  consequences,  we  haye  the  posHiye  as- 
gertiou  of  the  author  of  Wayerley  that  no  such  error  was  committed  (y.  iii, 
p.  170).  *'  Lines  of  circumyallation  were  formed,  and  Serrurier  was  left  in 
blockade  of  the  fortress.*' 


Page  327. 

(12)  In  describing  the  battle  of  St.  Gewge,  I  haye  followed  the  report  of 
Napoleon  published  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  26th  of  September,  after  collating 
it  with  his  posthumous  narratiye  and  obseryatkms  dictated  to  Montbolon,  the 
accounts  of  Jomini  in  his  three  works  and  those  of  Thihaudeau  and  De^ar- 
dins.  Tet  Massena,  one  of  the  principal  actors,  upon  reading  Napoleon*a  re- 
port, warmly  excepted  to  it  in  a  letter  of  the  10th  of  October  (Corr.  InM., 
t.  ii,  p.  123),  as  giying  too  much  credit  to  Leclore,  Marmont,  and  certain 
generals,  and  too  little  to  himself,  Rampon,  and  adjutant  Ghabran.  In  the 
same  letter,  he  complained  also  of  the  reports  of  Lonato  and  Gastiglione.  In 
allusion  to  this  reclamation  Napoleon,  said  to  Dr.  Antomarchi  (t.  i,  p.  321} : 
**  Massena  had  a  boldness  and  a  coup  d'coil  peculiar  to  hhnielf.  But  he 
was  greedy  of  fame,  and  could  not  endure  being  denied  the  praise  which  he 
thought  he  desenred.  The  reports  were  written  in  haste  to  satisfy  the  curio- 
sity of  idle  readers,  and  of  course  occasionally  failed  to  assign  each  officer 
his  just  part  Massena  thought  his  teryices  before  Mantua  were  not  fairly 
appreciated.** 
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fl8)  In  hi.  obienrations  on  lUs  cMopalgn,  Napoleon  (Montholon.  t  W 
p.  331)  «lniito  that  had  Porto  Ug««u>  been  forttllod.  Wnnn«r  ^o;!d  pl^! 
bably  not  have  OMapod,  and  nys  that,  sensible  of  this  omission,  he  afterwards 
had  it  fortified. 


Paob  331. 


(14)  TheM  diseoorses  are  found  in  the  Monitenr  of  the  4th  of  Oetober. 
The  reader  wUl  obeerre  the  error  of  the  war  minister,  hi  making  Napoleon 
two  yean  yoanger  than  he  reaUy  was. 


CHAPTER  XVn, 

Pa«b  333. 

(1)  For  an  account  of  the  repulse  of  Jonrdan  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ratiflbon  and  the  retreat  of  Morean  from  the  environs  of  Munich,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Jomini  {Traiti  de$  grandes  opiraiioni,  t  Tui,  ch.  SSet  33), 
and  to  the  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  (Monlholon,  t  iii,  ch.  11).  By  both  these 
aothorilies  Morean  is  commended  more  for  courage  than  judgment,  and  his 
celebrated  retreat  is  described  as  fortunate,  rather  than  skilfully  conducted, 
or  judiciously  perseYcred  in  when  he  came  to  blows.  Morean,  howerer, 
exhibited  admirable  coolness  and  intrepidity. 

Page  339. 

(2)  The  publication  of  the  iuTaloable  collection  of  letters  entitled  "  Cwrru* 
pondanee  iiUdUe,**  and  oAen  referred  to  in  this  work,  is  so  scandalously  in- 
accurate, that  the  task  of  giTing  correct  dates,  and  a  rational  translation,  is 
a  aejere  one.  In  one  sentence  of  this  despatch  for  instance,  Napoleon  is 
made  to  say,  that  the  10th  battaUon  of  the  Ain  "  is  at  Toulon."  In  the 
next  sentence  he  is  made  to  say  of  the  same  battalion,  "  which  is  at  Nice." 
In  the  translation  these  last  words  are  omitted. 

(3)  This  is  thought  to  be  the  embryo  of  the  corps,  which  in  the  consulate, 
was  completed  under  the  title  of  sokUirs  of  the  train,  and  which  proyed 
yery  useful  to  the  seryice. 

Pace  IM. 

(4)  Letter  of  general  Kilmaine  [Gorr.  InM.,  t.  ii,  p.  78). 

Paob  341. 

(5)  Gorr.  in6d.,  t  ii,  p.  72.  In  this  letter  Ghasselonp  soggests  that  the 
better  mode  of  oyerflowing  Mantua,  "  of  making  a  Venice  of  Mantua,'*  was 
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to  erect  a  dam  acroM  the  lower  Mincio,  giyiog  it  at  the  top  the  fonn  of  an 
overfUl.  NapoleoD  says  (Montholon.  t.  ir,  p.  345)  that  his  englneen  pro- 
poied  taraing  the  coane  of  tlie  Miocio  abore,  so  as  to  dry  ap  the  lakes  of 
lUntna;  hot  he  seems  to  haTe  listened  to  neither  snggestion. 

Pagb  347. 

(6)  in  his  letter  ef  the  11th  of  October,  from  Milan,  Napoleon  said  to  the 
directors  :  *'  Should  my  health  be  restored  erer  so  little,  rest  assured  that 
I  shall  spare  no  effort  in  my  power  to  preserve  Italy.'*  In  one  to  JosepUne 
fVom  Modena,  of  the  17th,  he  says,  **  The  day  before  yesterday  I  was  in  ac- 
tire  duty  the  whole  day.  Yesterday  I  was  confined  to  my  bed.  FeTcr  and 
a  f  iolent  headache  prevented  my  writing  to  my  adorable  fkiend.  I  am  now 
a  little  better,  and  to-morrow  I  leave  here."  (Istim  ds  Napoleon  d  Jo$i- 
phine,  U  i,  p.  70>  His  disease  was  evidenUy  what  is  called  in  Yirginia  the 
ague  and  fever. 

(7)  '*  Daring  these  transactions  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Modena.  The  people 
to  enjoy  a  sight  of  him  collected  in  crowds  from  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and  es- 
peciaUj  firom  Reggio.*'  (BolU,  t.  ii,  p.  185). 

Pagb  348. 

(8)  His  letter  to  the  commissaries  respecting  the  convocation  of  thb  con- 
gress, is  dated  the  9th  of  October,  and  is  in  these  words :  "  I  think  it  ne- 
cessary that  a  congress  should  be  assembled  at  Modena  or  Bologna.  That  it 
should  be  composed  of  deputies  from  the  states  of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Modena, 
and  Reggie,  and  that  deputies  should  be  nominated  by  the  different  govern- 
menu  in  such  a  manner  that  the  assembly  shoiild  consist  of  one  hundred 
members.  Ton  should  make  the  distribution  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion,  fa? ourtng  Reggie  a  little.  It  will  be  necessary  to  take  care  that  there 
he  among  the  deputies  nobles,  priests,  cardinals,  merchants,  and  persons 
of  all  professions  and  conditions,  of  those  who  are  generally  esteemed  » 
patriots.  They  will  determine  :  1st,  The  organisation  of  the  lulian  legion. 
Bdly,  The  formation  of  a  sort  of  confederacy  for  the  defence  of  the  several 
districts.  Sdly,  That  depnUes  be  sent  to  Paris  to  demand  their Jiberty  and 
independence.  This  congress  should  not  be  convoked  by  us,  but  solely  by 
private  letters.  This  would  produce  a  great  effect,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
suspicion  and  alarm  among  the  potentates  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  absdalely 
necessary  that  we  neglect  no  means  of  counteracting  the  fanaticism  of  Rome, 
of  making  friends,  and  securing  our  rear  and  flank.  It  is  my  wish  that  this 
congress  be  assembled  the  14lh  of  this  month.  I  beg  you  to  take  this  sub- 
ject into  serious  consideration.  I  shall  manage  to  he  present  at  the  time  of 
meeting."    The  congress  met  on  the  16th  (BotU,  t  ii,  p.  126). 

Page  351. 

(0)  The  disbanded  troops  were  those  which  the  king  of  Sardinia  had  dis- 
charged.   The  consUtution  of  the  French  republic,  f^om  a  jealous  recol- 
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IccUoo  of  the  aooient  Swin  goards.  interdicKxl  ih.  «»«i« 


Pa«»  353. 


(«0)  Napoleon  seyt  of  BemnonTille,  that  he  "  wa.  «.«.ai. 
■»rtn,  a  .l.glohaltaUoB{»»aK,Io..  t  ttl,  p  J»i)       ^'"^  ''•^'«  «' 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

.  Paob  356. 


(1)  In  hi.  despatch  of  the  2nd  of  October.  Napoleon  obeerred.  "He«  i. 
another  negotiaUon  which  become.  IndiveMable-  it  kTtoL^  «f  m 
With  Piedmont  and  Genoa."    I«<>oeon:8th;  '-"  il'^-'Xr' 

Sr.TZ;*^"''^"'*  *^«'^''  court  of  inT;^!: 

On  tbe  11th,  he  wrote:  "I  retnm  to  what  1  benn  win.   k.     """••*^- 
.reat  before  an«nth  paMe.  oyer  with  ^«1  an^riT " ' oJtKs'*".*" 
he  had  heard  of  the  concl«.ion  of  the  treaty  "thcfnoa  •  "I^"'  "^ 
c«mpl.nj««.on  UH,^^  ^U.  ^enoa;  it  t  ^..^i^  In'.T^i;?. 

bnt  for  the  repognance  of  the  democraU  of  France  for  the  artotocraTi 
Vm'JT    '""'  •"«"«"««  U.ou«nd  t«op.  might  havebTS^ 


to  hi*  army 

Pasb  359. 


(2)  ••  I  have  written  to  eiiiien  Cacanlt  to  reamre  the  conrt  of  Bom.  -nd 

j.ijnify.oth.tofN.p,e..th.t.f.hekin.oftheTwoSi";:ii^'2 
fl^  »om«.  territory.  I  wiU  co«.ider  the  anni«lce  a.  nnU.  and  marcTaT 

Naple.  think  himMtf  «Hnething.  I  have  written  to  M.  Aiar.  at  Rome  «d 
JJWU.  W» that  if  Uu,  jUng  Of  N.pW.  in  conu^mpt  of  i^lf:^,';^ 
Um«tf  .gam  i„  u«  r«J«  of  onr  enemie.,  I  engage  in  the  t*c.  of  E^C 
to  march  againrth..  pretended  wrent,  thon«nd  men.  with  riz  U««and  gr^ 
n.die».  foor  thoo^nd  cavalry,  and  fllly  piece,  of  ««lle,y."Ttt«^ 
NapoleoBtothedirectoryofthe26thofAngu.t(Corr.  inJi  H,p^ 


Paob  364. 


(3)  See  de.patch  of  the  diieetory  to  Napoleon  of  the  18th  of  October  and 
hi.  letter  to  the  mlniater  Cacanlt  of  the  24flu  (Corr.  I«M. ..  lipTSTi??! 
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Paob  365. 

(4)  In  a  top^ii  <f  the  a^  Octotor^JT— ,Wapoieomridtothedircctoti; 
«  The  rapiablle  of  Tenice  it  alarmed,  and  is  selieminf  willi  Uie  linf  of  Na- 
ples and  the  Pope.  She  is  fortifying  and  intranching  herself  at  Yenice.  Of 
all  the  people  of  Italy  the  Venetian  U  the  one  lhi«  hales  vs  msl.  Thoy  are 
all  armed,  and  there  ave  distriels  of  which  the  inhahitanls  are  hmnb 
Their  minister  at  Paris  writes  them  that  unless  they  arm  all  is  lost.  We 
shall  neyer  he  ahle  to  manage  them  until  Mantua  is  taken."  See  also  the 
letter  of  the  agent  Ailleand,  of  the  19th  of  Oetober,  from  Venice.  (Corr. 
inM.  t.  ii,  pp.  88  and  208). 

Paob  366. 

(5)  In  a  letter  of  the  2nd  Octoher,  Napoleon  declared  to  the  duneetofs: 
<<Tlie  grand  dnke  of  Tuscany  to  in  all  respects  a  nonentity;**  and  on  the 
4th  flerrurier  wrote  to  him  lirom  Leghorn:  ''In  Tuscany  large  popular 
•MeudiUeB  are  lie1d»  the  people  Instructed  in  military  eyolnlions,  and  great 
aetlTfty  dtoeorered  in  the  manuftcture  of  arms."  (Corr.  in^.  t.  ii, 
pp.  88,  111). 

Page  367. 

(6)  For  these  details  respecting  the  reconqnest  of  Corsica,  see  Napoleon*s 
letter  of  instmctton  to  general  GenUli  (Corr.  in4d.  L  ii,  p.  151],  and  hto  bm- 
moirs  (Blontholon  t  4,  p.  62). 

PAW  868. 

(7)  The  execution  of  Giafferi  in  1798  forms  no  exception  to  this  remark; 
for  the  island  had  then  been  recoyered  to  France  more  than  a  year.  Napo- 
leon thus  relates  and  censures  this  catastrophe:  "In  the  early  part  of  1798 
certain  malcontents,  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  raised  an  insurrection  in 
a  district  of  Fiumorlio ;  and  wishing  to  dignify  themselTes  with  a  great  name, 
put  at  theh*  head  general  Giafferi.  General  Vaubois  marched  against  them, 
put  them  to  rout,  and  took  their  general  prisoner,  fie  was  ninety  years  old, 
and  goremed  by  hto  confessor.  He  had  been  edacated  at  Naples,  where  he 
sorted  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  mijor  general.  For  eight  years  he  had  been 
on  half-pay,  lirlng  quietly  In  his  Tillage.  Vaubois  had  bim  brought  before 
a  ndlilary  commission,  which  condemned  him  to  death,  and  be  was  shoL 
This  catastrophe  drew  tears  from  every  Gorsican.  He  was  Uie  son  of  the 
famous  Giaflbri,  who  had  commanded  there  for  thirty  years,  in  the  war  of 
independence,  .and  his  name  was  eminently  national.  It  was  a  case  for  con- 
sidering age  like  infiuacy,  and  for  letting  the  national  yengeance  fall  on  the 
hypocritical  monk,  who  goTomed  thto  old  man.*' 

Paob  370. 
(8)  Us  Cases. 
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Paoe  374. 

(9)  Gorr.  iD^d.  t.  ii,  p.  135. 

(10)  See  Napoleon's  letter  to  Fayponlt,  the  minister  at  Genoa,  and  his  order 
to  Berthier,  both  dated  the  6th  of  October*  desiring  these  arrests.  (Gorr.  inM. 
t.  ii»  p.  100).  In  a  letter  of  the  3rd  of  NoTember  to  the  executive  commis- 
sary, Garran,  Napoleon,  who  was  then  at  Yerona,  said:  "We  are  toUUy 
deslUato  of  money,  all  our  chests  are  empty,  and  erory  branch  of  the  service 
shackled.  Even  the  pay  of  the  men  is  not  regular.  Your  clerks  make  out 
beaatiful  statemenU,  which  never  agree  with  those  of  the  paymaster,  and 
for  three  months  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  your  respective 
accoQiits,  no  means  have  been  found  of  showing  in  what  manner  the  three 
or  four  millions  of  difference  have  been  disposed  of.  For  the  last  two 
months,  the  paymaster  general  has  only  received  two  millions.  Every  body 
issafTering,  and  we  are  In  presence  of  the  enemy."  In  a  letter  to  the  di- 
rectory of  the  17th  of  October,  he  reminded  them  tbat  "  the  army  of  Italy 
had  famished  to  the  republic  during  the  campaign  of  the  summer  twenty 
millions  In  Cash,  besides  its  own  pay  and  subsistence."  (Gorr.  InM.  t  ii, 
pp.  141,  251). 

Pam  37& 

(11)  See  memoirs  of  Napoleon  (Montholon,  t.  iii,  p.  386)  confirmed  by  bis 
letter  to  the  directory  of  the  28th  of  December,  (Gorr.in^d.  t.  if,  p.  312)  in 
which  he  contesU  and  exposes  the  returns  which  they  transmitted  to  him  of 
the  reinforcements  that  had  been  sent  to  his  army.  In  this  letter  he  shows, 
conclusively,  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  in  April,  he  had  re- 
ceived, excluding  the  eight  thousand  five  hundred  men  which  had  been  de- 
tached from  the  army  of  the  Alps  to  garrison  the  ceded  and  conquered 
fortresses  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  but  twelve  thousand  six  hundred 
men  up  to  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Areola. 

This  statement  was  never  disputed  by  the  directory,  although  the  letter 
containing  ii  was  acknowledged.  (Gorr.  in6d.  t  ii,  p.  357).  The  assertion  in 
the  text,  which  it  supports,  is  indirectly  confirmed  by  Jomini,  who  in  the 
Ubles  he  gives  of  the  force  of  the  French  army  at  the  epoch  of  Gastiglione, 
and  for  that  of  Areola,  makes  it  several  thousand  men  wealier  at  the  latter 
period  than  at  the  former.  See  Traits  des  Grandee  Operations,  t.  vii,  p.  S51 
and  L  vUi,  p.  444). 

PAfiB  377. 

(12)  General  Willot  was  an  acoompUce  of  Pichegra  in  the  royalist  con- 
spiracy of  the  18th  Fmctldor,  and  with  him  was  banished.  (Thiers,  t  Ix, 
pp.  292,  312). 

(13)  Utter  of  Berthler  to  Wurmser.    (Gorr.  inM.  t.  ii,  p.  150). 


SB  AFnniDtx. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Pam  388. 
(l}lloDlhokm,l.iU,p.384. 

PA«B  383. 

(2}  Wben  lo  Um  abtolate  lotMs  by  woonds  and  death  in  the  fidd  aad  in 
the  hoapllab,  ii  added  the  redttctfcm  of  force  occaslooed  by  the  nomerooe 
tick,  who  altimately  were  restored  to  health  and  the  lerrioe,  it  is  rery  clear 
that  the  reenforoements  which  Napoleon  received  sufficed  not  to  repair  the 
Ihll  amount  of  his  losses.  It  was  by  weakening  his  garrisons  in  Lombardy 
and  Piedmont,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do,  in  consequence  of  his  confirmed 
ascendancy  in  Italy,  that  he  brought  an  equal  force  Into  the  field  at  the  latter 
period. 

Pass  ZU. 

(3)  Napoleon  miiformly  states  that  he  never  had  lem  than  two  to  one  against 
him  in  this  campaign,  whether  contending  with  BeauUeu,  Wnrmier,  or  Al- 
▼inai.  Jomini  as  uniformly  gives  estimates  of  the  Austrian  force,  so  mnch 
lower,  that,  as  has  been  already  observed,  he  diminishes  the  difference 
against  Napoleon  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  his  admiration  of  the  genius 
and  successes  of  the  great  captain  in  Italy  absurd. 

Respecting  this  campaign  with  Alvinii,  Napoleon,  in  speaking  of  his  rein- 
forcements, says  (Montholon,  t.  ill,  p.  386)  that  in  the  course  of  September 
and  October  twelve  battalions,  which  had  been  detached  fhmi  the  army  of 
La  Yendte,  reached  Milan,  and  that  "  the  directory  promised  much,  but 
performed  little.'* 

That  the  former  part  of  this  assertion  is  true  no  one  who  reads  his  nu- 
merous despatches  will  hesitate  to  believe.  The  latter  part  will  not  be 
difficult  to  substantiate;  for  it  was  admitted  by  the  president  of  the  directory 
himself  in  his  message  to  the  council  of  five  hundred,  announcing  the  vic- 
tory of  Areola.  In  that  document  it  is  stated  that  *'  the  enemy  had  been 
able  to  form  in  Italy  an  army  more  considerable  than  his  two  frnmer  armies, 
hefon  th»  tueeowrs  stnt  from  the  itUerior  of  France  had  been  able  to  join 
the  army  of  Italy.  (See  Moniteur  December  1st,  1796). 

Paob  386. 

(4)  Napoleon  observes  (Montholon,  t.  iv,  p.  333):  "  Nothing  could  be 
more  faulty  than  this  plan.  To  remedy  its  error,  Alvinzi,  as  soon  as  he 
was  master  of  Bassano,  and  Davidowich  of  Trent,  should  have  ordered  this 
general  to  join  htm  at  Bassano  by  the  gorges  of  the  Brenia,  with  bis  regular 
force,  leaving  the  Tyrolian  militia  at  Trent;  and  with  his  united  divisions 
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shoQld  have  preiented  himself  on  the  Adige."  WiCh  this  opinion,  the 
strictures  of  Jomini  coincide  (TraiU  de$  Grand9s  OpiraHimi,  t,  yfii, 
p.  447). 

Pacb  389. 

(5)  In  his  report  to  the  directory  of  the  13th  of  NoTember»  Napoleon  stys: 
«<The  division  of  Vaabois,  took  a  posiUon  at  Riyoli  and  the  Corona  on  the 
8th,  by  a  bridge  which  I  had  thrown  across  the  Adige  expressly  for  thai 
object."  (Corr.  in6d.,  t.  ii,  p.  248.)  The  account  giyen  in  the  text  of  Van- 
boia*  operations  is  taken  from  his  reports,  and  those  of  Lonls  Bonaparte  and 
colonel  Yignolies,  found  in  the  same  volume,  from  the  narrative  of  Napo- 
leon in  his  memoirs  and  in  his  official  report,  and  from  that  of  Jomini 
(TraM,  etc.,  etc.,  U  viii,  ch.  34). 

Paob  390. 

(6)  In  the  official  report,  as  it  is  printed  in  the  Correspondence  inMite 
(I.  ii,  p.  249),  it  is  stated  that  the  army  entered  Verona  at  day  break  on  the 
8tb;  a  celerity  which  would  appear  to  be  impracticable.  Napoleon  at  St 
Helena  corrected  this  by  a  pencil  note  into  midday,  and  on  the  margin  of 
the  page  wrote  the  word,  veri/M  (''v6rifi£),*'  which  corresponds  with  the 
language  of  his  report,  as  it  is  published  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  23rd  of  No- 
vember. Besides,  Augerean,  who  brought  up  the  rear,  was  only  as  far  as 
Vicenza  at  day  break  on  the  8th,  as  appears  by  his  report  of  that  morning 
to  Berthier  (Corr.  in6d.,  t  ii,  p.  278).  The  error  here  noticed,  is  one  of  the 
multitude  of  proofs  of  the  carelessness  with  which  the  compilation  of  Na- 
poleon's correspondence  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  general  Beanvais,  the 
editor  of  the  Vietoire*  st  ConqueUi  dei  armies  franpainif  a  work  of  the 
greatest  inaccuracy. 

Sir  Walter  ScoU  represents  (v.  iii,  pp.  228,  229)  these  first  operations 
against  Alvinzi  as  nnsuccessftal,  and  Bonaparte's  sudden  return  to  Yerona 
as  the  effect  of  a  failure  in  his  attacks  of  the  6th  atFonteniva  and  Lenove. 
"  But  he  experienced  considerable  resisUnce,  and  it  is  amid  complainU  of 
the  weather,  of  misadventures^  and  miscarriages  of  different  sorts,  that  he 
finally  claims  tbe  name  of  a  victory  for  his  first  encounter  with  Alvinzi.*' 
The  truth  however  is  that  Napoleon  represents,  both  in  his  official  report 
(Corr.  in6d.y  t.  ii,  p.  248)  and  in  his  memoirs  (Montholon,  t.  iii,  p.  388),  his 
operations  on  the  Brenta  as  highly  successful,  and  says  not  a  word  about  the 
weather.    This  error  is  adopted  by  Lockart  (v.  i,  p.  75). 

Pagk  391. 

(7)  Mfoioires  de  Napol6on  (Montholon,  t.  in,  p.  391).  On  this  occasion 
it  is  probable  Napoleon  had  in  recollection  the  reproach  of  Cesar  to  the  lOih 
legion,  when  it  mutinied  at  Capua,  upon  being  ordered  to  Africa  after  the 
Syrian  campaign,  and  when  he  called  those  veterans  **  dtixens.*' 
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Page  394. 


(8)  This  action  at  Galdiero,  remarkable  for  afTording  the  flrrt  iostanea  in 
which  Napoleon  fkiled  in  an  attack  conducted  by  himself,  sir  Waller  Soott 
despatches  in  a  single  sentence  dedicated  to  a  misrepresentation  fallini^  in 
with  the  main  design  of  his  worii  (▼.  iii,  p.  fi3S).  <'  A  strong  French  diTi- 
lion  nnder  Hassena  attacked  the  heights  amid  a  storm  of  rain,  but  thair 
moit  strennoQS  eierlions  prored  completely  nntnocessfnl,  and  left  to  the  ge- 
neral only  his  nsnai  mode  of  concealing  a  check,  by  railing  at  the  ele- 
ments." Now,  not  only  had  Napoleon  nerer  before  felt  a  check,  but  it  is 
perfecay  certain  that  on  the  occasion  npon  which  sir  Walter  erroneously 
intimates  he  had  experienced  a  check,  he  made  no  allosion  wfaaterer  to 
•*  the  elements.*'  So  that  this,  the  first  insUnce  of  his  Ikilnre,  and  of  his 
reference  to  the  weather,  is  boldly  expanded,  by  the  wonder-working  hand 
of  romance,  into  a  common  liability  to  failure  in  his  operations,  and  an  es- 
tablished habit  of  «  railing  at  the  elements.*'  That  this  was  not  an  acci- 
dental or  earelesB  misrepresentation,  the  reader  will  admit  npon  reflecting, 
that  the  sneering  oalnnmy  it  conTeys  was  intended  to  extend  from  NoTember 
1796  to  NoTember  1819,  and  to  vilify  and  degrade  the  grandeur  and  cala- 
mity of  the  Russian  campaign.  But  it  is  difllcnit  to  conceiye  by  what  pro- 
cess of  moral  sentiment  a  biographer,  after  attending  his  hero  fhmi  bis  birth 
lo  a  degree  in  the  scale  of  glory  so  high  as  that  to  which  Napoleon  had  now 
attained,  would  bring  himself  to  treat  his  name  with  sneers  and  detractioD, 
upon  his  first  exposure  to  rerene  and  misfortune. 

With  regard  to  the  simple  fact  of  Napoleon's  mentioning  among  the  causes 
of  his  bilure  at  Galdiero  the  unfayourable  sUte  of  the  weather,  nothmg  is 
more  eonsistent with  probability.  It  was  the  middle  of  NoTember;  the 
armies  were  close  nnder  the  snow-corered  Alps,  the  French  confessedly 
ftcing  the  north,  when  a  sudden  change  of  the  wind  to  that  quarter,  highly 
probable  at  that  season,  would  hare  all  the  effects  he  attributes  to  It.  Tbe 
influence  of  the  weather  under  such  ciroumstances  might  be  illustrsted  by 
reference  to  abundant  instances  In  miliUry  history.  Polybius  attributes  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  the  Treble  as  much  to  their  long  ex- 
posure to  cold,  as  to  the  Uctics  of  Hannibal.  (See  the  general  history  of  Po- 
lybius, y.  ill,  c.  8).  Jomini  (Traits  des  Grandes  Operations,  (.  Titl,  p.  459) 
glTes  ftiU  weight  to  this  obstacle  to  Napoleon's  success  at  Galdiero.  Indeed, 
an  historian  who,  without  eyidence,  would  underUke  to  doubt  or  decide  it, 
must  know  litUe  of  war,  and  feel  little  for  men.  Napoleon  expressly  admiu 
toat  the  yictory  belonged  to  Alyinzi  (Montholon,  t.  ill,  p.  394). 

Pagb  395. 

(9)  This  account  of  the  feelings  of  the  army  after  the  combat  of  Galdiero 
is  deduced  firom  Napoleon's  narratiye  at  the  time,  in  his  report  to  the  di- 
rectory, and,  subsequently,  in  his  dictation  to  Montholon.    The  directory, 
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instead  of  reinforclag  Ibis  meritorious  army,  was  preparing  a  force  for  the 
expediUon  against  Ireland,  under  General  Hoche  (Thiers,  t.  TiU,  c.  5) ;  the 
impmdence  of  which,  in  the  sUte  of  the  war,  and  the  deficiency  of  their 
mariUme  means,  was  obyioas,  and  is  JnsUy  reprobated  by  Jomini  (Histoire, 
t.  ix,  p.  254^  et  Trail6  des  Grandes  Operations,  t  yiii,  p.  617). 


Pa«b  897. 

(10)  This  report  is  fonnd  in  •xtmto  in  the  Correspondance  inM.  t  ii,  piW, 
where  it  is  mis-dated  (d  la  mode  BeauvaU)  the  14th  of  November.  Extracts 
of  il  under  the  correct  dale  (13lh)  were  published  in  the  Moniteor  of  the 
33rd  Noyember.  On  the  margin  of  his  copy  of  the  Corrsspomlanos  inMU, 
Napoleon  made  yarioos  corrections  at  St.  Helena,  of  which,  in  referring  to 
the  doovment,  I  haye  ayailed  myself. 

Pa«b  399. 

(11)  In  his  official  report  of  the  batUe  of  Areola  (Monlteur  of  the  2d  Decem- 
ber), Napoleon  says,  he  had  left  KiUnaine,  in  Verona,  with  three  thousand 
men.  In  his  memoirs  (Montholon,  t,  ill,  p.  399),  he  says,  "  Kibnaine  re- 
mained in  Verona,  with  fifteen  hundred  men  of  aU  arms."  In  a  subsequent 
observation,  dictated  at  St  Helena  (Bfontholon,  U  ly,  p.  342),  he  repeats  the 
last  sUlemenU-"  Kihnaine  had  in  Verona  only  fifteen  hundred  men."  To 
reconcile  this  inconsUtency,  it  may  be  observed,  thatalthough  Kilmaine  had 
bat  fifteen  hundred  men  upon  Napoleon's  leaving  him,  a  deUchment  drawn 
ttom  the  army  of  blockade  raised  his  force  to  three  thousand  before  the  French 
army  returned  to  Verona.  Jomini  (Trail6  des  Grandes  Operations,  t  viii, 
p.  461)  says,  erroneously,  that  the  three  thousandmen  wve  lU  drawn  from 
the  army  of  blookade. 

Pagb  40i. 

(12)  It  is  remarkable  that  lomini,  on  both  occasions,  overlooks  the  strong 
objections  sUted  by  Napoleon  to  passing  the  main  river  below  the  mouth  of 
the  tributory,  the  enemy  and  the  position  contended  for  being  o6o«e  (Tralt4 
des  Grandes  Operations,  t  viii,  p.  466).  In  fiict,  a  fondness  for  Uie  appli- 
cation of  his  rules  and  maxims  too  often  induces  this  admirable  military 
historian  to  lose  sight  of  tiie  essence  of  tilings,  and  tiie  true  point  of  tiie 
question  of  which  he  treaU, 

(13)  Napoleon  repeatedly  mentions  (MonUiolon,  t,  lil,  pp.  400,  402)  Uiat 
the  bridge  was  of  stone.  Jomini  (t.  vUi,  p.  465)  stotos,  positively,  Uiat  it 
was  of  wood.  ThedWerenceisnotmatorial.  Butit  may  be  remarked,  Uial 
Jomini  was  not  present  in  tiie  affair ;  and  further,  tiiat  had  tiie  bridge  been 
of  wood,  the  Attstrians,  who  were  obviously  aware  df  the  imporUnce  of  ttie 
post,  might  have  taken  up  tiie  ptanks  to  prevent  tiie  passage  of  the  French, 
andreplaced  them  whenever  they  ttiemselves  wUhed  to  pass. 
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Pa«b  402. 

(14)  Napoleoo,  in  his  Memoirt,  makes  his  whole  fofce  at  Areola  thirteea 
tboasand  men.  (Monlholoo,  t.  iii,  p.  399.)  Adopting  the  nombers  of  Jo- 
mini*s  tabular  statement,  and  deducting  the  estimated  losses  in  (he  batlle  oC 
FonteolTa,  and  the  combat  of  Galdiano,  with  tbe  fifteen  hundred  men  left 
onder  Klhnaine  hi  Verona,  his  force  at  Areola  woald  not  exceed  fMirteen 
thousand  fire  hundred  men,  including  the  reserre  of  caralry ,  which  did  not 
act  on  the  causeways. 

Page  408. 

(15)  Napoleon  said  to  Las  Cases: — "For  example,  they  repretoit  me, 
during  tbe  night  at  Areola,  taking  tbe  post  of  a  centtuel  who  had  Calleu 
asleep.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  story  of  a  citizen  or  a  pettifogger— certainly 
not  that  of  a  soldier.  The  author  of  it,  doubtless,  wished  to  do  me 
a  serrice,  and  thinks  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  beautiful  than  tbe 
act  he  attributes  to  me.  He  wrote  It  most  certainly  to  do  me  honour ;  but 
be  is  ignorant  that  I  was  scarcely  capable  of  such  an  exertion.  I  was  too 
much  fiitigued,  and  was  probably  asleep  before  the  centinel  he  speaks  of. 
[Alemorial,  L  Ti,  p.  89.)  This  sorry  iuTentlon  of  a  cit  or  an  attorney  Lock- 
hart  eagerly  adopts,  aud  transfers  to  tbe  Tomato,  where  he  makes  the 
imaginary  centinel  not  only  fast  asleep  (t.  i,  p.  88),  but  faUen  on  his  kntes. 

Paob  411. 

(16)  In  constructing  this  account  of  the  battle  of  Areola,  incUidtng  the 
preliminary  operations,  the  memoirs  of  Napoleon  (Montholon,  t.  iii,  c.  12, 
et  t.  It,  ch.24.,obsenration  5)»  his  reports  to  the  directory  of  the  13th  and 
19th  NoTember,  (Corr.  In4d.  1. 11,  p.  846,  and  Moniteur  of  tbe  ted  Decem« 
her),  his  letters  to  Gamot,  General  Glarke,  and  Madame  Mntron  (Moniteur 
of  the  4th  and  9th  December),  the  official  report  of  Berthier  (Moniteur  of  the 
3d  December),  the  histoi7  of  Thibaodeau,  and  the  rarious  narratJTes  of 
Jomiui,  hare  been  collated  and  relied  upon.  The  works  of  Scott,  Lockhart, 
Norrins,  Haylett,  Thiers.  Desjardins,  Botta,  and  Alison,  with  the  annual 
register  for  the  year,  Vietoiref  et  Conquites,  and  the  HimoireM  d*uti  hommt 
d^Stat,  hare  been  consulted.  This  last,  which  is  followed  doToutly  by  All- 
son,  is  singularly  false  and  absurd,  both  as  to  facts  and  motiyes,  the  author 
confounding  the  eyents  of  one  day  with  those  of  another,  misjoining  causes 
and  elTects,  and  attributing,  by  an  inference  drawn  ¥f  holly  from  his  own  fic- 
tions, the  defeat  of  the  Austrians,  not  to  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  and  the 
Talonr  of  his  troops,  but  to  "  concealed  objects  and  secret  intelligence**  on 
the  part  of  Alyinzi  (t.  It,  p.  74).  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  and  a 
misapplicaUon  of  attention,  to  point  out  his  errors  in  deUil ;  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  his  account  is  toUlly  chimerical. 

That  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  though  spirited,  is  imperfect  and  full  of  errors 
(v.  ill,  p.  234,  et  seq.),  some  of  oyersight,  some  of  design,  all  ludicrously 
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potitive.     "  YeroiM,  It  most  be  remembered,  is  on  Ihe  left  bank  of  the 
Adige»  or  the  same  with  the  point  it  was  Bonaparte's  object  to  attack." 

Page  412. 

(17)  In  the  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  (Montholon  t.  iii,  p.  412)  it  is  sUted^ 
that  the  army  returned  to  Verona  three  days  after  it  had  left  there.  This  is 
an  error.  It  left  there  the  evening  of  the  14th,  and  retnmed  the  afternoon 
of  the  18th,  the  three  intermediate  days  baring  been  filled  op  by  the  battle 
of  Areola.  The  night  between  the  14th  and  15th  they  marched  to  Ronoo, 
the  15th  and  16th  encamped  there,  the  16th  and  17th  the  same,  and  the 
17th  and  18th  they  encamped  on  the  field  of  the  last  day's  action,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Alpon.  On  the  18th,  that  is,  four  days  after  leaying  Yerona, 
they  returned. 

Page  413. 

(18)  Neither  in  the  official  report,  nor  In  the  posthumous  accoont  of  Na- 
poleon, Is  it  stated  thatYanbois  was  surprised  at  Bussolengo.  But  at  St 
Helena,  Napoleon  wrote  on  the  margin  of  Yanbois*  report:  *'  He  mhu  eur- 
priied  on  the  morning  of  the  nth.** 

Pagb  414. 

(10)  "  [  have  this  moment  rallied  and  reinforced  the  diyision  of  Yanbois. 
It  is  at  CutelnoTO,  Angerean  is  at  Yerona,  Ifassena  near  Yilla  Franoa." 
Extract  of  Napoleon's  official  report  of  the  19th  November  (Ifoniteur  of  the 
SInd  December),  where  it  is  said,  "  Massena  is  near  VUla  Nova,**  an  error 
of  the  press  obviously,  for  ViUa  Franea, 

His  letter  of  the  same  date  to  Josephine,  cited  in  the  text,  does  not  appear 
in  Didot's  collection,  but  is  found  in  the  1st  volume  of  Bourrienne  (p.  106). 
Its  authenticity  is  guaranteed  by  Internal  evidence,  and  its  date  the  19th  at 

noon. 

Page  417. 

(20)  Jomini,  Traits  des  grandes  operations,  t  viii,  p^  483. 

(21)  Idem.  p.  484. 

Page  418. 

^)  The  letter  to  General  Clarke  was  published  in  the  Ifoniteur  of  the  9lh 
of  December.  The  presentation  of  the  colours  took  place  on  the  1st  of  January 
1797.  See  Ifoniteur  of  the  Shid.  The  Indifference  with  Which  Bonaparte 
regarded  these  calumnies  is  apparent  from  the  light  and  careless  tone  of  his 
letter  to  the  directory,  in  acknowledgement  of  their  formal  and  earnest  de- 
nunciation of  them.  It  is  dated  the  13th  August  "  I  have  received  with 
gratitude  the  new  testimony  of  esteem  which  you  have  given  me,  by  your 
letter  of  the  31st  of  July.  I  know  not  what  these  gentlemen,  the  editors,  have 
against  me.  They  atUcked  meat  the  same  time  the  Austrians  did.  Ton  have 
checked  them  by  the  publication  of  your  letter.  I  have  completely  beaten 
the  Austrians ;  so  that,  up  to  this  time,  these  double  attempts  of  our  enemies 
are  not  fortunate." 
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(fit)  See  DdMtola  Ika  Cooiidl  of  Fhr«  Hondnd  on  ttw  SOIh  NotmImt, 
1796.  (lloiiit«ar  of  the  iti  Deoenber.)  Amowg  the  raporto  to  whlck,  in 
this  campaign,  the  ioTidious  Joomals  of  Paris  gare  caireney,  wai  one  tbat 
General  Hoche  was  to  be  sent  to  Italj  to  supersede  Napoleon.  The  prera- 
lenee  of  this  mnoor  drew  from  Hoche  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of 
Police  denouncing  it,  and  doing  ample  Jostice  to  the  success  and  raeriC  of 
the  conq[neror  of  Italy.  The  letter,  which  is  honourable  to  the  memory  of 
the  writer,  is  cited  by  Thiers  (t  riii,  p.  338),  and  Desjardins  (t  iy,  p.  175). 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Paob  422. 

(1)  Lettres  de  Napoleon  i  Josephine  etc.  Collection  poblished  by  F.  Didol. 
t.  i,  pp.  85,  87. 

(2)  Mtaolres  ducomte  LaTalette,  t.  i,  p.  193. 

(8)  ^General  Bonaparte  is  still  at  Milan,  confined  to  his  apartment  by  an 
indisposlUon,  which  is  said  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  fall  of  his  horse  in 
the  battle  of  Areola.  He  has  been  out  but  once,  and  then  to  reyiew  some 
«|nadrons  of  caralry  which  hare  lately  arriyed."  Milan  Gaaette  €^  the  8th 
of  December  1796,  republished  in  the  Monitavr  of  the  SOIh.  The  contusion 
was  probably  reoeiyed  when  he  was  forced  off  the  canseway  into  the 

Paob  433. 

(4)  Mtoolres  do  comte  Layalette,  t.  i,  p.  193. 

(5)  Idem.  pp.  188,  191.  **Next  came  Snikowski,  of  chiyalrie  yalonr,  pas- 
sionate enterprise,  and  of  a  temper  restless  and  romantic.  He  was  full  of  in- 
formation, spoke  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  was  a  true  Pole.  He 
was  scarcely  emerged  ftom  infancy  whan  he  fought  for  the  liberty  of  his 
country.  Wounded  at  the  siege  of  Warsaw  and  forced  to  Qy,  he  came  to 
France.  He  was  soon  sent  to  Constantinople,  in  the  suite  of  our  Ambassador. 
The  committee  of  pnblie  safety  wished  to  have  an  agent  in  India  ;  Snlkowiki 
undertook  the  mission.  He  had  scarcely  arriyed  at  Aleppo^  when  the  ISti^- 
lish  got  upon  his  trace,  and  had  him  robbed  by  the  Arabs,  in  order  to  gel 
possession  of  his  instructions.  BMsaping  from  their  hands,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  then  obUined  letters  of  seryioe  for  the  army  of  Italy.  He  was  on 
duty  before  Mantua,  when  one  of  his  reports  to  the  a4inUnt  general  fisU 
nnder  the  eyes  of  the  general  in  chief.  The  neit  day,  Snikowski  was  bis 
aide  decamp." 

<6)  Letter  to  the  directory  28th  of  December  1796.  Corr.  inM.  t.  ii,  p.  309. 
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Page  430. 


(7)  From  (he  Milan  GazeUe  of  the  4tii  of  January  1797,  repobliihed  in  the 
BfoDiteiirorUie26lh. 

Paab  434. 

(8)  Jomini  Trait6  des  Grandes  Operations,  t.  Tlii,  p.  519),  also  the  report 
ofBeHhier  of  the  19th  of  January  1797,  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  31st. 

Pa«b  440. 

(9)  This  is  less  than  the  estimate  of  Napoleon  in  his  Memoirs,  which 
(MNints  the  whole  force  of  Ahinzi  at  ninety  six  or  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
Jomini  (Trail4  des  grandes  operations,  t  yiii,  p.  526,  et  Vie  politique  et  mi- 
lltaire  de  Napoleon,  t.  i,  p.  183)  makes  the  army  under  the  orders  of  Al- 
Tinxi  rather  more  than  for^  thousand  men,  exclusire  of  the  corps  of 
Wurmser  in  Mpntua,  which  he  estimates,  the  side  included,  at  thirteen  or 
fourteen  thousand  men.  (Trait4  des  Grandes  Operations,  t  Tiii,  p.  565). 
Still  he  says  (p.  517):  ''If  the  directory  had  better  understood  their  in- 
terest they  would  haye  raised  the  efiG»ctiTe  force  of  the  army  of  Italy  to 
sixty  thousand  combatants,  and  created  a  resenre  of  twenty  fire  or  thirty 
thousand."  All  this  for  Bonaparte  with  his  acknowledged  superiority  of 
generalship,  and  the  high  spirit  of  his  troops,  to  contend  against  fifly  flre 
thousand  often  defeated  or  newly  recruited  Austrians  I  His  inconsistenoy 
here,  as  on  other  occasions,  falsifies  his  estimates. 

(10)  «  General  Provera  had  been  taken  at  Gassana  the  day  9tier  the  battle 
of  Millessimo.  He  had  giren  proof  of  little  talent,  which  was  the  real  cause 
that  induced  Napoleon  to  extol  him,  in  order  to  giye  him  credit.  This  suc- 
ceeded. ProTera  was  employed  again,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  a  ae- 
cond  time,  at  the  Fayorita.  One  ought  to  suspect  the  praises  of  an  enemy 
at  least  until  afler  hostilities  hare  ceased.*'  Mteoires  de  Napolton  (Moo- 
tholon,  t  iv,  p.  341}.  Napoleon  seems  not  only  to  hare  deluded  the  Aos- 
trian  cabinet,  but  the  author  of  Wayerley,  who,  in  describing  the  distil* 
bution  and  advance  of  AlTinxi's  forces,  says  (?•  ili,  p.  248):  "ProTera, 
distinguished  for  his  gallant  defence  of  Gassano  during  the  action  of  Mil* 
lesimo,  commanded  the  divisions  which  were  to  act  upon  the  lower  Adige." 

Page  446. 

(11)  This  is  the  second  letter  in  the  collection  published  by  F.  Didot,  In 
wUch  it  is  dated  23rd  Mesiidor,  year  IT,  answering  to  the  11th  of  July  1796. 
Its  real  date  was  the  12th  of  January  1797,  as  is  evident,  not  only  fW>m  Its 
contents,  but  from  the  foct  that  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  2f7th  of  January  1797, 
is  a  letter  of  this  date  from  Napoleon  to  general  Glarfce,  which,  the  kisses 
eicepted,  is  word  for  word  the  same  with  that  to  Josephine.  The  phrase 
found  in  both  rapecting  Kassena's  military  dbpositlons  fa  remarkable.    In 
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hit  report  of  this  affair.  Napoleon  obierred  of  Mmena,  "  he  narcbed  di- 
rect upon  tbe  enemy."  In  the  biographical  notices  of  Ifaaiena  it  if  tuied 
that  "  he  ^as  christened  by  Napoleon  the  ipailed  child  of  victory  /"  and  it 
was  no  donbt  on  this  occasion  that  the  christening  toolc  place.  For  in 
Berthier's  report  of  the  battle  of  RtTcli  he  speaks  of  Massena,  far  the  first 
timit,aB*'VBnfmU  gdtia$lafMoin."  In  the  character  lea  of  this  groat 
oflfecr  by  Napoleon  it  Is  obsenred:  <'His  dispofitkms  for  atUck  were  not 
made  with  bUIL** 

Pam  450. 


(12)  When,  at  St.  Helena,  the  Emperor  did  General  Connt  Bcrlrand  the 
honoor  to  eichange  watches  with  him,  he  impressed  a  glorious  recollection 
on  his  present,— " Take  it,  Bertrand,**  said  he,  "It  stmck  two  o'cIocAl  at 
night  at  RWoli,  when  1  ordered  Joobert  to  atUck."  (Prfols  dee  Gnerres, 
par  Marchand,  p.  19).  This  anecdote  is  also  recorded  by  Las  Cases  in  his 
memorial  (t.  ill,  p.  40). 

Page  455. 

(13)  The  account  which  sir  Walter  Scott  fiimlshes  of  the  mancenrres  of 
the  column  of  Lnsignan,  besides  ils  importance  as  a  military  narratiTe,  sug- 
gests a  new  riew  into  the  mysteries  of  natural  history  (t.  Ill,  p.  251). 
<<  Amid  this  confuiion  the  division  of  Lustgnan,  which  was  the  most  remote 
of  the  Austrian  columns,  being  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  artillery 
and  baggage  of  the  army,  had,  after  depositing  them  according  to  ortler, 
reached  the  heights  of  Rhroll,  and  assumed  a  position  In  the  rear  of  the 
Pranch.*'  Now,  as  it  is  impossible  to  conceWe  that  AlTinsi  would  order 
his  artillery  to  be  left  near  the  lake  of  Guarda,  while  he  was  to  light  the 
battle  on  the  plain  of  Riroli  without  an  object  of  consequence,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  had  it  deposited  on  the  lake  shore,  as  turtles  deposit  their 
eggs,  for  the  purpose  of  hatching  little  guns  for  the  neit  campaign.  This 
obYions  Inference  is  strengthened  by  Alison,  who,  although  he  does  not  af- 
firm cannon  to  he  oviparous,  describes  them  as  endowed  with  the  faculties  of 
volition  and  locomotion;  an  opinion  which,  if  he  Is  an  orthodox  *' fellow,** 
we  may  suppose  prevails  In  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburf  b.  In  his  notice 
of  the  battle  of  Borghetto  this  ingenious  historian  says  (v.  iii,  p  54),  that 
Napoleon  "made  prisoners  twelve  hundred  men  and  five  pieces  of  cannon." 

The  fete  of  captain  Ren4  was  a  sad  and  cruel  one.  In  the  Spanish  war 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  patriots,  and  horrible  to  relate,  ^as  placed  be- 
tween two  planks,  and  sawed  in  two  lengthwise  II  But  how  much  less 
cruel  is  a  Spanish  murderer  than  <« a  British  historian?'*  It  is  thus  that 
Lockhart  mangles  the  memory  of  Ren4  (v.  i,  p.  88).  Such  was  the  pre- 
vailing terror,  that  one  body  of  six  thousand  men,  under  Ren4,  surrendered 
to  a  P^rench  officer,  who  had  hardly  five  hundred  men  with  him."  Besides 
making  Ren6,  an  Austrian,  a  prisoner  and  a  poltroon,  to  reach  the  reqoisite 
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•Undard  of  Romance,  be  nralUplied  the  Aoftrians  by  four,  and  tbe  Frenclt 
by  ten.  Again,  of  Ihe  battle  of  tbe  FaTorita,  tbif  critical  and  oonicientioaB 
historian  asserts,  on  tbe  same  page,  that  it  was  "a  hoi  skirmish,  recorded 
as  the  battle  of  St.  George;*'  an  action  that  took  place  foor  moBtin  pre- 
Tionsly  as  is  expressly,  recorded  in  his  own  book  (p.  72).  What  wonld  bft- 
come  of  the  fame  of  Scotland  in  history^  were  it  not  for  ooloiiel  Napier. 

Pam  469. 

(14)  This  is  related  on  the  authority  of  general  Domanget,  who  was  a 
lieutenant  in  Hassena's  diTision»  and  shared  in  the  glories  of  this  immortal 
campaign. 

Page  462. 

(15)  In  Us  report  of  the  15th  of  January,  giringan  account  of  his  pursuit 
of  Alvinti,  Jonbert  wrote :  "  I  haye  followed  Implicitly  your  dispositions  for 
the  attack  of  the  Corona.  The  success  has  been  beyond  my  hopes.  Three 
pieces  of  cannon,  four  or  fl?e  thousand  prisoners,  AKinzi  himself  precipi- 
tated among  the  rocks,  and  escaping  unattended  by  a  single  soldier ;  such  is 
a  summary  of  the  result  of  this  affair. " 

The  next  day  he  wrote :  "  I  mentioned  to  you  yesterday  that  we  had  made 
four  or  fire  thousand  prisoners,  but  I  can  assure  you  they  exceed  six  thou- 
sand." (Corr.  inM.  t.  U.  pp.  389,  91.) 

Paob  464.* 

(16)  This  is  the  number  of  generals,  majors,  captains,  and  lieutenants, 
returned  by  Berthier  In  an  official  list,  containing  all  their  names,  and  pah- 
lished  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  Ist  of  February.  He  adds  :  "this  list  Is  not 
complete."  It  is  signed  and  certified  by  <*  Defiresne,  the  adjdtant  charged 
with  the  exchange  of  prisoners,"  and  by  Berthier  himself.  The  number  of 
Colonels  is  taken  from  the  statement  of  Napoleon.  Jomini,  always  disposed 
to  diminish  the  numbers  and  losses  of  the  Austrians,  the  allies  of  his  new 
master,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  makes  no  esUmale  of  their  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  RItoU campaign,  but  says:  <' the  French  took^ about  eighteen 
thousand  prisoners." — (Trait6  des  Grandes  Operations,  t  tIU,  p.  554.)  In 
the  Moniteur  of  the  30th  January,  1797,  there  Is  appended  to  Napoleon's 
Report  to  the  directory,  the  following  certificate  of  Berthier,  dated  at  Ve- 
rona, the  19th  January  :  '*  I  certify  that  in  the  different  batttes  that  hare 
Uken  place  firom  the  8th  to  the  16th  of  this  month,  the  list  of  the  Austrian 
prisoners  of  war  who  hare  passed  under  roTiew  amounts  already  to  more 
than  twenty  thousand,  of  which  seren  hundred  are  caralry ,  and  that  others 
are  arriying  every  moment.  That  the  enemy  has  left  us  forty-four  guns 
with  their  caissons,  all  the  baggage  of  General  ProTera*s  column,  and  all 
tbe  colours  of  his  corps,  some  of  which  were  broken  by  the  enemy.  I  cei^ 
tify  that,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  GeneraUin-Chief,  I  baTO  giren 
In  charge  to  General  Rey  a  column  of  twenty-Uionsand  prisonerv  of  war. 
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lobe  coBiooted  as  Cur  m  Granoble,  by  eoiiToys  of  tbree 
narchlBf  0M4ty*t  disUnooApwUimder  tbeeieorlof  tbe&8tii»  ndatfoa- 
draoor  cavaliy."  At  tbit  tine  tbe  priiooan  and  trophiot  Uboa  by  ioBbert 
and  MiMMMi,  wibeeyMBtly  to  Ibe  16tb,  cooldnot  baTObeen  reported, 
laii  rerlewed  at  Verona. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
Paob  468. 


(1)  Tbii  deipatch  of  cardinal  Bosca,  whicb  Is  foond  in  the  Gorr.  UM.  (t  ti, 
p.  59M)),  encloted  two  otber  docnmenU*  wblcb  It  refen  to,  iIe.  :  a  egpy  of  tbe 
letter  flrem  Ibe  nnncio  at  Flonnoe,  and  a  oopy  of  Cardinal  BoKa^e  avwer 
to  tbat  letter,  it  it,  tberefore,  that  Napoleon  In  his  letten  and  meaoin,  al- 
luded to  It «"  the  intercepted  dMiMteAaf  of  cardinal  Bnaca."  Thelettarof 
the  nnnolo,  and  tbe  answer  to  It,  were  pabllshed  In  tbe  Monlteor  of  tbe 
%m  Febmary,  17f7. 

Pa«b  409. 

(2)  See  his  letter  to  Napoleon  of  the  30lh  January  (Con.  ined.  L  li,  p. 
538),  in  which  he  says :  "  I  arrired  yesterday  CTening  at  Bologna,  where  I 
await  yonr  orders.'* 

(3)  These  dales,  which  correspond  with  the  narrative  of  Napoleon 
(Montholon,  t.  iii,  p.  464],  are  confirmed  by  his  correspondence  at  the  time. 
His  latest  letters  firom  Verona,  at  this  period,  are  dated  the  28th  of  la- 
nuary,  and  the  letter  of  Warmser,  which  was  handed  to  Sermrier  by  Klenan, 
is  dated  tbe  29lh  (Corr.  In4d.  L  il,  pp.  436,  42  and  65).  Again,  In  a 
letter  of  the  30th  of  January,  Sermrier,  hi  speaking  of  a  conference  he  had 
held  with  Cokmel  Wurmser,  obserres  to  Napoleon  :  '*  I  adhered  to  the  ge- 
neral conditions  which  yon  ofTered  ^terdayp  I  promised  to  render  you  an 
account  of  his  proposal,  but  mentioned  that  the  answer  would  not  be  recelred 
In  less  than  four  days. '  *  Further,  in  a  despatch  of  the  1st  of  February,  from 
Bologna^  Napoleon  mentions  to  the  directory  his  having  received  this  com- 
munication from  Sermrier  and  tbat  he  had  rejected  the  proposal  il  contained. 
(Corr.  (n6d.  t.  ii,  p.  438.)  It  thus  appears  that  he  arrived  at  and  departed 
from  the  headquarters  of  Sermrier,  on  the  29th  January,  and  on  that  day 
had  the  conference  with  Klenan.  The  establishment  of  these  dates  and 
stages  In  Napoleon's  progress  from  Verona  to  Bologna  Is  material.  In  order 
to  show  the  eitent  of  error  Into  whicb,  from  carelessness  or  impertinence, 
sir  Walter  Scott  fell  in  his  account  of  tbat  event  In  the  first  place,  af- 
fecting to  give  a  version  of  Napoleon's  own  narrative,  he  makes  him  say  to 
Klenan  (v.  Hi,  p.  260):  "  To-morrow  I  pass  tbe  Po,  and  march  upon 
Eorne  ;*'  implying^  as  the  Po  was  about  twelve  miles  below  Mentna,  that  it 
was  bis  intention  to  stay  all  that  day  at  Mantua ;  whereas  Napoleon's  words 
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are:  '«f  Mf  off  thi$  UaUuM,  to  pass  the  Po,  and  I  mareh  aponRome."  This 
error  of  Sir  Walter,  If  not  eorrected,  would  dlstoib  all  the  tnooecding  dAf«f 
of  the  eipeditloB. 

Bat  the  neit  paisago  which  rehires  notice,  is  more  characteristic  of  thif 
admirable  novelist  and  detestable  historian.  Referring  to  the  generosity  of 
Napoleon  to  Wnrmser,  he  observes,  on  the  same  page:  "This  trait  of  gene- 
rosity towards  a  gallant  bat  nnfortnnate  enemy,  was  highly  honoarable  to 
Bonaparle.  The  taste  which  dictated  the  stage  effect  of  the  cloak  may  be, 
indeed,  qaestioned."  It  repaired  the  exuberant  fancy  of  a  pregnant  no- 
velist, to  see  a  theatrical  tricA  in  the  ordinary  circumstance  of  an  ofllcer 
wearing  his  cloak,  during  a  Journey  In  the  dead  of  winter,  and  while  within 
a  day's  ride  of  the  snow  covered  Alps.  Instead  of  seeldng  for  stage  efffwt 
Napoleon  seems  to  hate  been  willing  to  avoid  the  delay  of  a  long  and  firuH- 
less  palaver  with  the  Austrian  Aide-de-Gamp ;  and  anxious  to  let  him  know, 
before  proceedfaig  on  a  distant  expedition,  the  best  terms  which  Wnrmser 
might  expect.  The  trick  of  muflling  himself  up  hi  his  cloak,  like  a  pecond- 
rate  actor,  never  occurred,  we  may  safely  affirm,  to  the  Imagination  of  the 
Ctoneral,  while  it  was  probably  familiar  tp  the  memory  of  the  author  of  Wa- 
verley,  who,  in  one  of  his  divinest  publications,  employs  it,  though  with  less 
than  his  usual  dexterity  and  grace.  "  Lord  Evendale  rode  In  the  rear  of  the 
p«rty  with  Migor  Bellenden,  and  seemed  to  abandon  the  charge  of  hnmedlate 
attendance  upon  his  lovely  niece  to  one  of  the  insurgent  cavaliers,  whose 
dark  iMUtary  eloak^  large  flapped  hat  and  feather,  which  drooped  down 
over  his  Ihce,  concMhd  ai  once  hit  figure  and  his  features."  In  this 
slouching  masquerade,  Henry  Morton  carries  on  a  dialogue  of  several  pages 
vrith  tiie  beautlfhl  EdHh  Bellenden,  In  which  these  lovers  talk  to  and  of 
each  other  through  several  pages,  affecting  all  the  while  by  their  manner 
to  be  strangers.  **  The  stage  effect  of  the  cloak,"  sir  Waller  had  a  perfect 
right  to  assign  to  the  hero  of  "  Old  Mortality,*'  even  in  the  midst  of  summer ; 
but  the  lovers  of  truth  and  taste,  must  equally  protest  against  his  transferring 
the  stale  trick  to  the  generous  conqueror  of  Wurmser. 

Paor  473. 

(4)  Respecting  this  act  of  unparalleled  generosity  and  self  denial,  sir  Walter 
Scott  expreises  himself  in  the  following  singular  and  significant  manner  (v. 
ill,  p.  261).  "  This  self  denial  did  Napoleon  as  much  credit  nearly  as  his 
victory,  and  must  not  be  omitted  in  a  narrative,  which,  often  called  to  stig- 
matixe  his  ambition  and  its  consequences,  should  not  be  the  less  ready  to 
observe  marks  of  dignified  and  honourable  feeling.  The  history  of  this  re- 
markable man  more  frequently  reminds  us  of  the  romantic  and  improbable 
victories  imputed  to  the  heroes  of  the  romantic  ages,  than  to  the  spirit  of  chi- 
valry which  contributed  to  them ;  but  in  this  instance.  Napoleon's  conduct 
to  Wnrmser  may  be  Justly  compared  to  that  of  the  Black  Prince  to  hb  royal 
prisoner.  King  lohn  of  France." 

VOL.    I.  38 
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Here  appears  lo  be  a  formal  apology,  oo  the  pari  of  sir  Walter  Seolt,  lor 
noi  omUiing  Im  hit  narrallTe,  all  menlion  of  Chls  iiutaiiee  of Napoleon't  naf- 
nanimity.  Would  a  biographer  of  the  Black  Prince  think  of  apologiring 
for  the  meDtion  of  hit  generoos  treatment  of  King  Jfohn  ?  Hume,  the  country- 
nau  of  Sir  Walter,  certainly  offera  no  mch  apology  in  his  history;  nor  does 
Polybiui  oicuse  himself  for  relating  instances  of  the  moderation  and  oonii- 
nence  of  Sdpio.  But  it  may  be  asked,  to  whom  is  this  apology  oCfered  ? 
Not  to  the  mass  of  his  readers  certainly ;  for  he  cooid  not  suppose  that  the 
people  of  Great  BriUin,  or  of  any  other  country,  would  be  unwilling  lo  con- 
template an  act  of  magnanimity,  by  whomsoever  performed.  Let  this  ques- 
tion be  answered  as  it  may,  sir  Walter  not  only  pleads  forgiveness,  but 
endeayours  to  deserre  it,  from  the  tribunal  to  which  he  deemed  himself  an- 
swerable, by  following  up  this  admission  in  laTOur  of  his  hero,  with  an  in- 
stant effort  to  counteract  its  effect  Alleging  that  this  creditable  fad  could 
not  be  omitted  in  his  narratiTe,  be  adds  "  which  called  to  stigmatiae  his  am- 
bition and  its  consequences,  etc/*  Now,  up  to  this  point  of  his  narrative, 
neither  Napoleon's  ambition  nor  lis  consequences  have  been  sUgmalixed. 
So  that  his  real  meaning  may  be  fairly  interpreted  in  these  words :  '^  1  could 
not  have  the  bee  to  suppress  the  mention  of  this  generous  conduct  of  Na- 
poleon. It  was  a  fact  too  well  known  and  too  interesting  to  be  omitted  or 
misrepresented ;  but  I  have  taken  care  to  obscure  its  lustre  by  directing 
against  him  vague,  violent,  and  prospective  imputations  of  mischievous  and 
eiecrable  ambition;  and  by  intimating  that  the  fact  in  question  Is  an  Instance 
of  rare  and  accidental  generosity  in  the  history  of  this  remarkable  num." 

By  his  distant  reference  to  an  event  In  the  fourteenth  century,  it  would 
appear  that  Hb  fairly  despaired  of  finding  any  thing  like  a  parallel  lo  the  con- 
duct of  Napoleon,  in  the  recent  annals  of  English  princes  ;  while  he  seems  to 
forget  that  King  John  was  conveyed  to  London,  there  deUined  a  prisoner  se- 
veral years,  and  not  released  until  he  had  subscribed  a  dishonourable  peace; 
and  that  the  personal  courtesies  which  he  received  from  bis  conqueror 
were  extended  to  him,  more  In  his  character  of  monarch  than  of  captive 
^ume,  Edward  the  3d,  cbap.  16).  Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  although  it 
was  the  desire  of  his  government  that  he  should  treat  Wurmser  with  un- 
common severity ;  and  though,  by  the  confession  of  General  Klenan,  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  compel  him  in  three  or  four  days  to  surrender  uncondition- 
ally, vindicated  his  character,  justified  his  conduct,  asserted  his  claims,  and 
alleviated  his  misfortunes. 

The  letter  of  the  directory,  enclosing  a  decree  against  Wurmser,  as  a 
French  emigrant,  and  authoriiing  Napoleon  to  enforce  it,  may  be  found  in 
the  2d  vol.  of  the  Gorr.  in6d.  (p.  53).  His  refusal  to  comply  with  it,  is  com- 
municated in  his  despatch  of  the  3d  of  February  1708,  published  in  the 
Moniteur  of  the  13th. 

(6)  This  letter  to  Cardinal  Mattel,  appears  to  be  dated  22d  January,  1797, 
and  is  published  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  22d  February. 
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Pagb  474. 

(6)  Tbefuroclamalioi^  dated  **  Bologna.  January  31, 1797,'*  and  Ihe  ma- 
Difato,  dated  the  next  day,  are  published  in  the  Monitcnr  of  the  17th  Fe- 
bruary. The  time  of  Yictor^s  march  to  Imola  is  ascertained  by  reference  to 
Napoleon*s  letter  to  the  directory  of  the  1st  February.  (Corr.  in6d.  t  ii,  p. 
439.)  **  I  have  caused  Yiclor's  division  to  march  this  morning  for  Imola,  the 
flrst  town  in  the  States  of  the  Pope/' 

f7)  Noryins  (t  i,  p.  240)  mentions  this  suggestion  of  Napoleon,  and  con- 
trasts it  with  his  assertion  in  his  Memoirs,  that  the  directory  wished  to  put 
an  end  to  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope ;  Implying,  that  he  urged,  as  a 
reproach  against  his  government,  a  design  which  he  himself  entertained  and 
proposed.  But  the  desire  of  the  directory  to  OTerthrow  the  temporal  domi- 
nion of  the  Pope,  wu  originally  conceived  by  them,  was  long  cherished, 
and  was  repeatedly  eipressed  in  their  despatches;  while  this  proposition  of 
Napoleon  was  suddenly  proroked  by  the  intercepted  despatches,  irritating 
proclamations,  and  hostile  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  was  but  once  men* 
lioned,  and  was  yoluntarily  and  immediately  abandoned  by  tU  author. 

Fagb  476. 

(8)  Napoleon's  moral  perceptions  in  war,  were  as  clear  and  penetrating 
as  his  military  glances.  The  distinction  which  he  drew  on  ibis  occasion, 
between  the  conduct  of  the  Pavians  and  of  the  people  of  Faenza,  and  in  fa- 
vour of  the  latter,  although  it  did  not  occur  to  his  troops,  appears  to  be 
perfectly  Just.  In  his  notes  upon  Caesar's  Commentaries,  published  by 
Marchand  (Precis  etc.  p.  52),  he  censures  the  Roman  conqueror,  for  dis- 
regarding this  noble  distinction  between  Justice  and  cruelty,  in  putting  to 
death  the  senators  of  Yannes.  « It  is  impossible  not  to  execrate  the  conduct 
of  Cnsar  towards  the  senators  ot  Yannes.  The  people  of  Yannes  had  not 
revolted.  They  had  furnished  hostages,  and  promised  to  live  in  quiet. 
But  they  were  in  possession  of  all  their  liberty  and  rights.  Doubtless,  they 
had  given  Cnsar  cause  to  make  war  on  them,  but  not  to  Tiolate  the  law  of 
nations  in  relation  to  them,  and  to  abuse  his  victory  in  a  manner  so  atro- 
cious.*' 

(9)  "The  laws  of  war  would  have  authorised  me  in  delivering  up  this 
unfortunate  city  to  pillage;  but  how  could  I  make  up  my  mind  to  punish 
with  such  seyerity  a  whole  city,  for  the  firalt  of  a  few  priesU  ?'  *  Report  of 
Napoleon  to  the  directory,  dated  the  4th  Febmary.^Monitcar  of  the  13tb, 
1797. 

Pagb  477. 

(10)  The  report  above  cited,  the  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  (Montholon,  t.  iv. , 
p.  9),  and  Jomini,  (Traits  des  Grandes  Operations,  t.  viii.,  p.  569). 

(11)  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  (Montholoo,  t,  iv.p.  11),  confirmed  by  noUces 
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from  Faenia,  Jinigaglia,  RaTenna,  Jeiaro,  and  Anooiia,  pnbUriied  in  tlie 
Monllenr  of  the  i9tli  March,  t797. 

Pam  479. 

(12)  These  sUlemenU  respecting  Ancona,  fonnd  in  Napoleon's  Memoln, 
()I<mUiolon,  t.  It.  p.  12),  are  oonflrmed  by  his  despatcli  to  the  directory  of 
the  15th  February,  1797.    (Gorr.  inM.  t.  u,  p.  540.) 

(13)  See  the  relnm  of  ordnance  and  military  stores  taken  at  Ancona, 
signed  by  General  Dommartin,  and  published  in  the  llonitenr  of  the  28th 
Fehmary,  1797. 

(14)  Letter  of  Messrs.  Tinet  and  Monge  to  the  directory,  dated  the  14th 
Febmary,  and  inaerted  in  the  Monitenr  of  the  28th. 

Pam  480. 

(15)  This  leUer  may  be  referred  to  in  the  Corr.  In6d.  (t.  ii,  p.  599).  It  is 
addressed  '*  For  our  dear  son,  General  Bonaparte,*'  who  had  a  fortnight  he- 
fore  been  represented,  on  the  word  of  his  Holiness,  as  worse  than  the  leaden 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

(16)  See  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  (Montholon,  t.  iv,  p.  14),  the  proclamslion 
of  the  same,  and  the  decree  of  the  directory  confinning  it,  paUiahed  in  the 
Monitenr  of  the  20th  Febmary,  1797.  Also  the  despatch  of  Napoleon. 
(Corr.  in«d.  t.  ii,  p.  541.) 

Pa«b  48S. 

(17)  From  this  obserraUon  it  might  seem  that  the  acquisition  of  St  Pierre, 
recommended  by  Napoleon  to  the  directory  in  his  letter  of  tiie  29th  April 
(See  note  ante  ch.  7),  was  regarded  solely  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  wish 
or  design  of  the  French  goyemment  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. But  in  that  case,  as  the  wish  was  neyer  concealed,  his  language 
would  have  been  more  explicit.  Besides,  in  reference  to  the  object  in  Tiew, 
he  would  nerer  baye  thought  St.  Pierre  more  raluable  than  Sardinia  and 
Corsica  both  together ;  the  latter  island  containing,  as  he  himself  states 
(Montholon,  t.  iv,  p.  62),  <'the  Uiree  great  roads  of  St.  Florent,  Ajaccio,  and 
Porio  Yecchio,  capable  of  conUining  the  largest  fleets." 

Paob   489. 

(18)  In  acommnnioaUon  from  Rome,  of  the  4th  March  1797,  publiihed  in 
the  Monitenr  of  the  2nd  of  April,  the  foltowing  obaervaUons  occur:  "  The 
most  singular  spectacle  which  has  been  eihiblted  at  Eome  for  a  long  time, 
is  afforded  by  the  Generals  Victor  and  Lannes,  Tisiting  the  wonders  of  the 
arts,  escorted  by  their  hussars  and  dragoons.  The  people  could  not  satiate 
themselyes  with  gazing  at  these  troops.  They  admired  their  warlike  appear- 
ance, and  still  more  their  humane  and  polished  mauners.  They  ezpeded  to 
see  a  species  of  savages  like  the  pandours,  after  the  description  that  had  been 
giyen  of  the  French.    They  confesied  they  were  deceived." 


Pam  490. 

(19)  See  the  address  of  Ifonge,  and  the  answer  of  the  magistrates  of  San 
IIarino>  in  the  Monlteor  of  the  6th  Harch  1797. 

Paot  499. 

(20)  In  a  letter  of  the  18th  Febraarj,  to  the  diiectory.  Napoleon  says  : 
"  I  Informed  yoa  in  my  last  despatch,  that  the  twelve  regiments  yon  haye 
sent  me,  make  only  nineteen  thousand  men.  The  minister  of  war  has  Just 
written  to  General  Kellermann,  to  keep  with  him  two  thousand  of  them, 
and  to  send  back  a  regiment  of  cayalry  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  Thus  the 
thirty  thousand  men  yon  announced  to  me  are  reduced  to  seyenteen  thou- 
sand; a  beantiiU  reinforcement  for  the  army  of  Italy  I*'  From  this  It 
would  appear  that  the  regiment  of  cayalry  was  not  sent  back.  In  his  Me- 
moirs (Blonth(don,  I.  ly,  p.  99),  the  aggregate  of  these  reinforcements  Is 
stated  at  nineteen  thousand,  without  reference  to  the  two  thousand  detained 
bj  Kellermann. 

Paob  493. 

(!9i)  In  speaUng  of  the  eaptert  of  Hantna,  Sir  Walter  Scott  ulteif,  among 
other  bold  puerilities,  this  that  follows:-^''  Their  cupidity  was  evinced  by 
their  artists  eierelsing  their  ingenuity,  in  deyising  means  to  cut  Cram  ibm 
wall  and  carry  off  the  fresco  paintings  by  Titian,  of  the  wars  between  the 
Goda  and  the  CKanU,  at  all  risks  of  destroying  wiiat  could  never  be  replaced. 
LnekOy  the  attempt  was  found  totelly  unadvisable."  (v.  lii.  p.  969.) 

If  llie  desire  of  the  French  to  devise  means  of  removing  these  frescos  was 
a  proof  of  their  cnpidl^,  their  refraining  from  the  attempt,  because  it  was 
found  unadvisable,  is  a  proof  that  their  cnpidky  was  restrained  by  anen- 
ligiilened  forbearance.  In  imputing  their  liberal  desire  to  cupidity,  the 
author  of  Waverlqr  Is  both  absurd  and  unjust,  for  besides  that,  Mantua  was, 
as  he  admits,  the  citadel  of  Italy,  and  exposed,  of  course,  to  finequent  bom- 
bardments; from  the  low  and  watery  situation  of  the  place,  these  frescos 
were  liable  to  premature  destruction.  Reekford,  who  visited  Manlna  six- 
teen years  prior  to  this  siege^  observed  of  the  paintings  in  the  Ducal  palaces ; 
— **  being  painted  in  fresco,  upon  damp  neglected  walls,  each  year  diminishes 
their  numbers,  and  every  winter  moulders  some  beautlAil  figure  away." 
(Beckford's  Itely,  letter  9th.)  The  truth  Is,  the  French  artisU,  sneered  at 
by  the  great  novelist,  wished  to  preserve,  not  to  destroy,  these  fkmous 
Frescos.  UnkuMy  for  the  sincere  lovers  of  the  Fine  Arte,  their  laudabte 
wish  could  not  be  gratified,  and  these  master-pieces  of  Titian's  rich  and 
glowing  touch,  are  now  probably  Dided  away  among  the  things  that  have 
been. 

PAOB  494. 

(39)  The  letter  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Duvivier  is  loo  well  expressed  to  be 
omitted  altogether. 


S86  APPENDIX.  1 

<<  The  diraotory  Iim  reid,  GittUD,  with  the  motl  lirely  inlenit,  the  brtt. ! 
liant  details  of  the  combat  yon  fnsUined  *  Id  preseooe  of  yoor  troopt,  with  a  ' 
chief  of  Hnlans  who  dared  to  defy  yoo.  Inflamed  by  your  enmple,  yo^  j 
OTorthrew  the  oorpa  of  the  enemy  which  was  opposed  to  them, 


and  it  is  thns  that  the  Taloor  of  conmuuiden  lilie  yon  ensores  Ticlory  to  • 
their  DML"  i 

"Amongst  the  instances  of  generous  courage  in  the  war  of  Italy,  which  the  ' 
goyemment  delights  to  remember  and  distinguish,  is  that  one  with  which  ii  | 
now  eipresses  to  yon  its  satisfaction."  Language,  elegant  and  spiriled  like  ^ 
this,  is  a  better  recompense  and  a  stronger  excitement,  than  the  cold  and  • 
tmnbering  Jargon,  the  InTariabte  whereat  and  reiolvsd,  of  a  congresaiooal   ! 

or  parliamentary  Tole  of  thanks. 

i 

Paob  496. 

(2S)  The  strong  and  Well  defined  eoloors  in  which  the  portrait  of  Mamena 
is  delineated,  are  not  more  beantifhl  than  they  are  true  lo  nature.  On  tlie  • 
opening  of  Wurmser's  first  campaign,  when  Massena  was  forced  down  from 
Ri?oli  to  the  If  incio  by  the  torrent  of  Austrian  numbers,  it  will  be  remem- 
beied,  that  so  far  from  behig  diseonraged,  he  wrote  to  Napoleon :  **  Send  me 
eevmoreigkt  thoutamd  frmk  iracpe,  andiwiUalimoet  mgtge  to  reUtke  n^ 
pos<llofli«  in  the  monUiy."  The  unskilful  mode  of  hU  attack  at  St.  Micbel 
has  already  been  alluded  to. 

(84)  So  Just  was  this  obserraUon  respecUng  the  mililaiy  ehaiuder  of 
Augereau,  that  the  rery  night  after  the  great  and  well  earned  TJotory  of 
Lonato,  he  wrote  to  Napoleon  describing  his  situation  as  desperate,  ''  I 
•ball  be  attacked  in  the  morning,  by  troops  fresh  and  greatly  superior  in 
number.  Our  men  are  OTeroome  with  Ibtlgue,  and  without  mbsiaienoe. 
If  you  do  not  send  me  troops,  it  is  Impossible  for  me  to  maintain  myself, 
however  willing  the  soldiers  may  be  to  fight.**  "  I  beg  you  to  tell  me  what 
I  am  to  do  in  case  I  am  obliged  to  retreat,  and  upon  what  point  I  must  (all 
back  with  my  men."  Instead  of  being  attacked  on  the  next  day.  Napoleon 
had  time  to  collect  his  whole  force  at  GasUglione,  and  the  day  after  defeated 
Wnimser. 

PAfiB  498. 

(35)  For  these  characters,  the  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  (Montholon,  t  iii,  pp. 
227,  316,  and  466),  may  be  referred  to. 


THE  END. 
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